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BAKER, ALEXANDER (1582-1638), painting at Messrs. Hardman's studios in Bir- 

jesuit, was bom in Norfolk in 1582, entered mingham. He became a Cistercian monk at 

the Society of Jesus about 1610, was pro- Mount St. Bernard's Abbey, Leicestershire, 

fessed of the four vows in 1627, twice visited in 1857, and died there on 1 1 Feb. 1885. As 

India as a missionary, and died on 24 Aug. a heraldic artist he was unequalled in this 

1638 in London, where he had resided for coimtry, and his work was eagerly sought 

many years. He reconcik^i the Rev. Wil- for by those who appreciated the beauty of 

liam Coke, a son of Sir Edward Coke, the mediteval blazonry. About two-thirds of 

famous lawyer, to the catholic church in the coats-of-arms in Foster s * Peerage ' were 

1615. Among the * State Papers ' (Domestic, drawn by him, and are signed * F. A. (Frater 

James I, vol. clxxxix. No. 25, imder date 1 625) Anselm) . He also executed the muraipaint- 

is a manuscript by Father Baker in defence ings in the chapel of St. Scholastica's lTior\', 

of the doctrine of regeneration by baptism as Atherstone ; in St. Winifred's, Sheepshed ; in 

held hj catholics, showing its difference from the Temple in Grarendon Park, and in the 

the opinion of protestants. Lady ana Infirmary chapels at Mount St. 

[Oliver's Jesuits, 48; Dodd's Church Hist. Bernard's Abbey. The * Hortus Animao ' and 

iii. 155; Folej's RecordH, i. 1 53, vii. 28 ; Rymer*s * Horse Diurnffi,' published at London, and 

Foedera, xviii. 392 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. several beautiful works brought out at Mech- 

Jamee 1(1 623-25), 520.] T. C. lin and Toumai, bear witness to his invent ive 

BAKER, ANNE ELIZABETH (1786- p'^T. ^^ L^'^'* ^ ^'f \lif^'' -'^ ""^ *^'" 

1861), philologist, was bom 16 June 1786. Wfactore of St. Bernards Abbey ^^^ 

She wa^the swter of George Baker, the his- ^''^J'^^y ^H^trated with pictures of the arms 

torianof;^orthamptonshirerq.v.],andtoher and patron saints of the benefactors. He 

his great work owes its geology and botany. H'^,l^^T?.''^il •*'''? ^^'\'^^T BeanngH 

MisSBakerwas the companion oVher brother's ?f ^""SV^^ Cardmals and The Arms of the 

journeys, his amanuensis, and his fellow- Cistercian Houses of England, 

labourer, especially in the natural history, [Tablet, 21 Feb. 1885 ; Athenaeum, 21 Feb. 

and she made drawings and even engraved 1885; Academy, 21 Feb. 1885.] T. C. 

some of the plates for his jrreat work. To T^ATr-mT* Ax-^nr'arrTx^-ci /ir'7K i«<i\ 

the opportunities afforded her when she rode „ BAKER, ALGl-STDsE (1575-1641), 

throi4rh the county by her brother's side we Benedictine. [See Bazeb, Da>id.] 

are mdebted for the 'Glossary of Northamp- BAKEE,CHARLES(1617-1679),ie8uit, 

^f^.^ . fir""' ^\^'}'^^ r who^l^ame was Da^ Lewis, was the 

added the customs of the countv, 2 vols., - ^r t « : ».»of»» r^f ♦!»« w«.«i 

r 1 1 oc I o r ^\. X. \ r SOU of Morffau Lewis, master oi the roval 

London, 1864, 8 vo, one of the best of our ° P , Av™„,,^««,r tt^ «.oo v^,«, 

, II- TLr'oi j'j^i u BTammar school, Abergavenny, lie was boni 

local exicons Miss Baker died at her W ^Monmouthshire in 1617, and studied in his 

m Gold Street, Northampton 22 April 1861. f^^her^, ^^hool. When about nineteen years 

c..^'^^^}^Jt^^T^aV'/^*.?^''^' ^* ?f^'' oldhewasconvertedtothecatholicfaith,and 

208 ; Addit MSS. 24864, t 74.] T. C. ^^^ ^^ j^.^ ^^^^^ ^ p^i^j,^ ^^ t j^^ Societv of 

BAKEB^ ANSELM (1834-1886), artist, Jesus, to the English college at llome (1638). 

first acquired a knowledge of drawing and He was ordained priest in 1642, entered the 

VOL. m. B 
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Society of Jesus in 1644, and becastfe^ a* pro- 
fessed father in 1(555. The Soutli* Wales dis- 
trict, of which he was twic^^sftpefior, was 
the principal field of ]iis^jni^}p^^y labours. 
There he zealously toiled Ipr twenty-eight 
vears, visitinff the pf^secitted catholics, chiefly 
by night, and a][;«,;^y8*<^dLking his circuits on 
foot. A victim, f©, the Gates plot persecu- 
tion, he \viw ante^ted 17 Nov. 1678, while 
preparimf to'ijay mass, was committed to Usk 
gaojj-jS^ and condemned to death for the 
prjeitlxoo'd at the Monmouth assizes, 29 March 

•^6f§,\nd executed at Usk on 27 August 
'ioliowing. 

, * After his apprehension there appeared a 

famphlet, by Dr. Herbert Croft, bishop of 
lereford, entitled * A Short Narrative of the 
Discover}' of a Colleffe of Jesuits at a place 
called the Come, in the county of Hereford. 
To which is added a true relation of the 
knaverv of Father Lewis, the pretended bi- 
shop ot Llandatte,' London, 1679, 4to. The 
charge brought by Dr. Croft against Baker 
was that he had extort^id money from a poor 
woman under tiie pretence that he would 
liberate her father's soul from purgator\\ Sir 
Robert Atkyns, the judge who tried &Lker, 
declared that the pamphlet, which had been 
produced in court, was false and scandalous. 

[Foley's RecordH, v. 912-931. vii. 456; Chal- 

. loner's Memoirs of Missionary Priests (1803), ii. 

226 ; Oliver'}* Collectanea S. J. 48 ; Dodd's Church 

Hi»t. iii. 321 ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 

Mils. ; Cobbetfs State Trials, vii. 250.] T. C. 

BAKER^ CHARLES (1803-1874), in- 
structor of the dt^af and dumb, was the 
second sou of Thomas Baker, of Birming- 
ham, and was bom 31 July 1803. While a 
vouth he was for a short time an assistant 
at the Deaf and Dumb Institution at Edg- 
baston, near Birmingham. He then tried 
other employments, but his services were 
again sought by the committee of the insti- 
tution, when in a difficulty on the failure of 
their master, who w^as a Swiss, to control 
the pupils. Charles Baker had never con- 
templated teaching as a profession, but 
without much thought for the future he 
entered upon his work. He at once obtained 
the affections of the children, and, to their 
delight, he remained at the institution. 
Three years afterwards he was invited to 
aid in the establishment at Doncaster of a 
Deaf and Dumb Institution for the county 
of York. The plan had originated with the 
Rev. William Fenton, in companv with whom 
he visited all the large towns of the county, 
and obtained such support asjustified the 
carrying out of the scheme. The deficiency 
of class-books was an evil which Baker 



soon found to be pressing. Although tJie 
deaf and dumb had been gathered together 
in various institutions for forty years, no 
attempt had been made to providfe such a 
course as they required. This want he set 
himself to supply. He wrote the * Circle of 
Knowledge * in its various gradations, con- 
secutive lessons, picture lessons, teachers' 
lessons, the * Book of the Bible ' in its sevenl 

fradations, and many other works v^hidi 
ad special relation to the teaching of the 
deaf and dumb. The * Circle of ELUowledge' 
obtained great popularity. It was used in 
the education of tne royal children, and of 
the grandchildren of Louis-Philippe. It has 
been largely used in the colonies and in 
Russia, and the first gradation has been 
translated into Chine^^e, and is used in the 
schools of China and Japan. Man^' years 
ago the publisher reported that 4(X),000 
copies haa been sold. Baker also wrote 
for the * Penny Cyclopiedia' various topo- 
graphical articles, and those on the ' Instmfi- 
tion of the Blind/ * Dactylology,' * Deaf and 
Dumb,* * Gteorge Dalgamo,' and the * Abb6 
Sicard. He contributed to the * Journal of 
Education,' to the * Polytechnic Journal,' 
and the publications of the Central Society 
of Education, and translated Amman's * Dis* 
sertation on Speech' (1873). He was an 
active worker in connection with the local 
institutions of Doncaster, and was a member 
ot the committee for the establishment of a 
public free library for the town. He was 
held in hi^h regard by teachers of the deaf 
and dumb m England and in America, and in 
June 1870 the Columbian Institution of the 
Deaf and Dumb conferred on him the deoree 
of doctor of philosophy, an honour wnich 
he appreciated, but ne never assumed the 
title. He died at Doncaster 27 May 1874, 
and his old j^upils erected a mural tablet to 
his memory m the institution where he had 
laboured so long. 

[Information from Sir Thomas Baker ; Amen- 
can Annals of the Deaf and Dumb (with poitratt), 
XX. 201.] C. W. S. 

BAKER, DA\TD, in religion Aueus- 
TINE (1576-1641), Benedictine monk, eccle- 
siastical historian, and ascetical writer, was 
bom at Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, on 
9 Dec. 1575. His father, AVilUam Baker, 
was steward to Lord Abergavenny, and his 
mother was the daughter of Lewis ap John, 
alias Wallis, vicar of Abergavenny, and sister 
of Dr. David Lewis, a judge of the admirmltv. 
At the age of eleven he was sent to tie 
school of Christ's Hospital, London, and in 
the beginning of 1590 he entered the uni- 
versity of Oxford as a commoner of Broad- 
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ntes Hall, now Pemlirokt* Collece. L^ pivtfi»s<e*d by tht- Italian fath**r$ in EngrUnd 

way by sin, he gave up all practices of i^li- as a m*rmber of the M<mT<- Cassino confre- 

ion ; * yet there remained in him.' ohservf!* cation. Subsequently he was aggn^tea by 

is biqgrapher, ' a natural modesty, wheivby Father Sigebext BucU*^. aud became a mem- 

e iras restrained from a Kandalons impu- her of tht- English congrvgation, being the 

?iice in sin.' At the end of two Teai*. be- tirst who wa* admin«d aftrr Fathers Sadler 

>re he had had time to graduate, kis father and Maihew. Thive separate cnngrvgations 

unmoned him home, with a riew of settling existed for a time, namrfly. tht^ Spanish, the 

im in some professian. \lliilst at Aberga- Italian, and the ivnewed* English congrega- 

nmy he began the study of the law under tion. A union amongst tht-m was felt to be 

le guidance of his elder brother Richard, a mo»t desirable, and aft^^r many difficulties 

unster, and after the lapse of four yean he and obstacles was ^ecnivd by the brief ' £x 

a« sent to London, where he became a incumbenti * of Pope Paul V in 1619. Alter 

lember first of Lincoln's Inn, and afterwards, t he foundat ion of the first houses when each 

I NoTember lod6. of the Inner Temple — not member was ordered to select one as his 

r the Middle Temple, as Wood erronenusly conrent. Baker ch<ise St. Laurpnce's at Dieu- 

tLte» (Cooke. Shut^nt^f adwutfed to the Inmer lewart in I^rraine. though it does not appear 

emfle^ 146). that he evfT ivsidt^ within its walls. 

His lather made him reooider of Aber^n- After his return to England Baker had 

enny. An escape whilst riding through a b»f^ for a time companion to a young noble- 

angeroQs ford on one of his business joui^ man — probably Lord Buighersh, the Eail of 

eya was ascribed by him to proridential Westmorland's son — who had lately been 

iterfevenoe, and led to his taking a serious concerted, and who expres$*xl a great desire 

itef«st in religion and ultimately becoming to dedicate himself to a retirvd spiritual life, 

cmtbfdiie. Baker afterwards resided in the house of Sir 

Having been formally reonnciled to the Nicholas Fortescue. where he led a life of 

fttholic church by the Rev. Richard Floyd almost total seclusion. Next he went to 

be elder, he came to London, where he Rheims, and was ordained priest. In 16:20 

mned an acquaintance with some Italian he was engaged as chaplain in the house of 

lenedictine monks of the congregation of Mr. Philip Fursden of Furpden in the parish of 

fonte Oaasuio. At their instance he pro- Cadbury, Devonshire. Subsequently he re- 

eeded in 1605 to the Benedictine monastery moved to Londcm. 

f St. Jtistina in Padua, and commenced his In July 1624 he took up his residence 

ovitiate on 27 May, when he assumed with EInglish Benedictine nuns at Cambrai 

be name of Augustine. Ill-health made it as their spiritual director. During his nine 

ecessary for him to return home, but after years' residence there he drew up many of 

be death of his fiither. whom he converted his ascetical treatises. In a letter, hitherto 

> Catholicism, he went back to his convent, unpublished, addreftsed to Sir Robert Cotton 

At this period there still survived in Eng> ftom CambraL 3 June 1629. Father Baker 

md one representative of the old Benedictine gives the following interesting account of 

ongregmtioo in the pen«on of Dom Robert the convent to which hf^ was attached: 'Ever 

Sigebert) Buckley, who had endured an since my being with you I have lived in a 

nprisonment of fcnty-four years for refusing cittie in thes forein parte*, called Cambraie. 

be oath of supremacv. fhi 21 Nov. 1607 assistinga convent of certein religious English 

aro priestOy named Sa<iler and Maihew, were women of the order of St. Benet newlie 

roi^eht to his prison at the Gatehouse in erected. They are in number as yet but 29. 

loodon. He assisted in ' clothing * them They are inclosed and never seen by us nor 

rith his own hands, and on their profpsgion by anni other unlesse it be rarelie uppon an 

bey were admitted, as monks of West- extraordinarie occasion, but uppon no occa- 

linster, to all the rights and privileges of sion maie they go furth, nor maie anie man 

bat al^y, and of 1^ old English Bene- or woman gette in unto them. Yet I have 

ictine eongregation. Father Cressy is evi- my diet from them and u]fpon occasions 

enthr wrong, however, in his statement, conferre with them, but see not one another : 

iticfc has been generally accepted, that an live in a house adioning to them. Their 

laker wa« the chidT instnunent in effecting lives being contemplative the oomon bookes 

lis restoration, whereby, in the language of of the worlde are not for their purpose, and 

lodd (Ckttreh Hvftarf^ iii. 116), 'the link of litle or nothing is in thes daies printed in 

l eco a a ioii was pieced up, and the Bene- English that is proper for them. There were 

ietinea pot in the way of daiminf the manie good English bookes in olde time 

gfata formerly b e k mg iu g to that order in whereof thoughe they have some, yet they 

bglaad.' The trsth is that Baker had been want manie, and thereuppon I am in their 
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behallf become an humble suitor luito you, 
to bestowe on them such bookes as you jilease, 
(hither manuscript or printed, beinp^ in Eng- 
lish, conteining contemplation, Saints lives, 
or other devotions. Ilampooles workes are 



are contained in the ensuinge page,* Paris, 
1657, 12mo. The content* are : * (i) Tlw 
Summarie of Perfection; (ii) The Direc- 
tions : for these Holy Exercises and Ideot« 
Deuotions ; (iii) A Catalogue of such Booket 



proper for them. I wish I had Hilltons scala ^ as are fitt for Contemplatiue Spirits ; (iv) The 
perfectionis in latein ; it would helpe the HolyExercisesandldeotsDeuotions; (v)The 
understanding of the English (and some of ; Toppe ofthelleauenlie ladder, or the II ighest 
them underst^inde latein). The favour you j steppe of Prayer and Perfection, by the Ex- 
shall do them herein, will be had in memorie 1 ample of a Pilgrime goinge to lerusalem.* 
both towardeyou and your posteritie, whereof | Some religious tracts by B^er are preservtjd 
it maie please god to sende some hether to be in the British Museum (Add. MS. 11510). 
of the number, as there is allreadie one of \ Baker is sometimes considered to give coun- 
the name, if not of your kindred. This bearer tenance to the errors of the Quietists, but 
will convey hether such bookes as it shall orthodox lioman catholic writers hold thAt 
])lea8e you to single out and deliver to him * he is perfectly free from all taint of faUe 
(MS. Cotton. Jul. C. iii. f. 12). doctrine. Moreover, his doctrine was ap- 

In 1633 Baker removed to Douay, and proved in a general assembly of the Enghra 
became a conventual at St. Gh*egoryV. From Benedictine monks in 1633. Objections were 
thence he was sent on the English mission, taken by Father Francis Hull to his conduct 
where his time was divided between Bed- as spiritual director of the mmnery at Cam- 
fordshire and I^ondon. He appt^ars to have brai ; and Father Baker wrote a vindication 
been chaplain to Mrs. Watson, mother of of his conduct, now preserved among the 
one of the first nine novices of the convent Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian (C 460). 
of Cambrai. Eventually he settled in IIol- In the same collection (A 36) is & packet ot 
bom, where he carried on his meditation, letters, chiefly dated 3 March 1655, from 
solitude, mental prayer, and exercises of an nuns at Cambrai, complaining of proceedings 
internal life to the last. He died in Grajr's on the part of Claude White, president of the 
Inn Lane on 9 Aug. 1641, after four days* English Benedictine concregation, to com- 
iUness, of an infectious disorder closely re- pel them to give up certain books of Father 
sembling the plague. ' Baker^s charged with containing poisonous 

Dr. Oliver truly observes that * Father ^ and diabolical doctrine. 
Baker shone pre-eminently as a master of the ! Although a large portion of his life was 
spiritual life ; he was the hidden man of the occupied in mental prayer and meditation, 
heart absorbed in heavenly contemplation.' | Baker was a diligent student of ecclesiasti- 
Xiue folio volumes of ascetical treatises by I cal history and antiquities. Some persons 
him were formerly kept in the convent at \ having contended that the ancient Benedic- 
Cambrai, but unfortunately many of these tine congregation in England was dependent 
manuscripts perished at the seizure of that on that of Cluni in the diocese of Macon, 
religious nouse. Wood, Dodd, and Sweeney | founded about the year 910, Father Baker, 
give the titles of thirty "WTitings by Baker on at the wish of his superiors, devoted much 
spiritual subjects that are still extant. From time to refute this error. For this purpose 
Baker's manuscripts Father Serenus Cressy | he inspected very carefully the monuments 
compiled the wort entitled ' Sancta Sophia, and evidences in public and private coUec- 
Or Directions for the Prayer of Contempla- tions in London and elsewhere. He had the 
tion, &c. Extracted out of more tlian XL. benefit of the opinions of Sir Robert Cotton, 
Treatises written by the late Ven. Father F. John Selden, Sir Henry Spelman, and William 
Augustin Baker, A Monke of the English Camden, and the result of liis researches is 
Congregation of the IIolv Order of St. Bern*- embodied in the learned folio volume, entitled 
diet : And Methodically digested by the K. F. * Apost-olatus Benedictinorum in Anglia, 
Serenus Cressy, of the same Order and | sive Disceptatio Historica de Antiquitate 
Congregation, and print^xl at the Charges of Ordinis,' jfublished by order of the general 
his Convent of S. Gregories in Doway,'2 vols., congregation holden in 1625, and printed at 
Douay, 1657, 8vo, with a fine engraved por- , Douay in 1626. His friend. Father John 
trait of Baker, in his monk's habit, prefixed, j Jones, D.D., reduced the mass of materials 
A new edition, by the Very Rev. Dom Nor- into respectable Latinity, and they left 
bert Sweeney, D.D., was published at London Father Clement Reyner, their assistant, an 
in 1876. In 1657 there was also published , excellent scholar, to edit the work, so that 
another work by Baker, entitled * The Holy ; it passes for being finished ' oper& et indus* 
Practises of a Devine Lover or the Sainctly , tria R. P. Clementis Reyneri.' 
Ideota Deuotions. Tlie Contents of the booke Baker's six folio volumes of collections for 
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£ccle;custical Histoiy weiv long supposed M.Voltaire. Ileisapnettygoodmasterofthe 
to haTe been irrecoTerablv lost. However, Latin and understands some Greeks is reck> 
four of them are now existing in the arehirtrs oned no bad arithmetician for his years, and 
of Jesiu College, Oxfoid. Manv of the docu- knows a ^at deal of natural history, both 
mentsaiepublished inRevner. lliese volumes firom reading and obser\-ation. so that'by the 
were written some thirty years before Dods- grace of God I hope he will become a virtu- 
worth and Dugdale published their eollec- ous and useful man.* Communications from 
tions. Two treatises by Baker on the Laws David Erskine Baker were printed in the 
of England were lost in the Revolution of ^ Transactions of the Royal Society,* xliii. 510, 
1688, when the catholic chapels were pil- 3div. 5^, xlv. 598, ilvL -k)". xlviii. 5d4. Bui 
laged. the father s hopes of a scientific career for his 
[life and Spirit of Father Baker, bv James »?° Y*^'^ ^<^^ ^o be fulfilled. Having married 
Norbeit Sweenev, D.D., London, 1 861 ; ' Wood's the daughter of a Mr. Clendon, a clerical em- 
Athens OxoQ, id. Bliss, iii. 7 ; The Rambler. P«ric, the young man joined a comnanv of 
March 1851. p. 21-1; Oliver's Catholic History strolling actors. Li lit>4 he published his 
of Cornwall, &e., 236, 502 ; Dodd's Church useful and fairly accurate * Companion to the 
HisL iii. 115; Cotton MS. JuL C. iii. f. 12; Play House/ in two duodecimo volumes. A 
Addit. MS. 11510; WekJoo's Chronological revised edition, under the title of 'Biographia 
Notes; Evans's Portraits, 12348, 12349 ; Brom- Dramatica/ appeared in 1782, edited bv Isaac 
It-y'a Cat. of Engr. Portraits ; Dublin Renew, R^ed. In the second edition Bakers name 
?;oS ^'' .^li ^^^/\/r5- ^^„^y'*?^° is given among the list of dramatic authors, 

^^•'.,^1 ^"^ ^^**- ^^-^ ^^""^; ^^"^ »nd we are told that * being adopted by an 
oxon. .o-W.J 1. C. ^^^j^ ^.^^ ^.^ ^ ^^ throwster in Spital 

BAKER DAATD BRISTOW (1803- Fields, he succeeded him in his business ; but 

T o--»T i" - TT ^ . , o/xo ^^^ wanting the prudence and attention which 

18.T2) religious wnter, born in 1^03, was ^^ ne<issar^- to secui^ success in trade he 

educated at St. Johns CoUegeCambnd^, soon faibni.' " Stephen Jones, the editor of the 

^ i^J"" ^"^^^ ^^ "" ^^'^^ ^^ ^l:^' third edition (181l>), savs that he died in oh- 
ml832. lie was for many vearsmcumtem geuritv at Edinburgh about 1770. In 'Notes 

*A Tn^tiseof^the Nature of Doubt ^ . . in ha^e died about 1780, and the authority given 
Religous QuertioW and m 1832 'Discou^ i^ Harding's 'Biographical Mirror ;»' but in 
and bacramental Address^^^ a A illage Con- ^^^^ book there is no mention at all of Baker, 
gregation. He died m lS.r2. ^^j^j^^j^ (Literan/ Anecdotes, v. 277 ) fixes 

[Gent. Mag. voL xxxviii. new series; Brit. 16 Feb. 17i>7 as the date of his death. 
Mus. Cat.] A. H. B. j in ct^mpiling his * Companion to the Play 

House * Baker was largely indebted to his 

BAKER, PAVID ERSKIXE (1730- | predeces^r I^ngbaine. He adds but little 
1767), writer on the drama, a son of Henry '. information concerning the early dramatists. 
Baker, F.RS. [q. v.], by his wife, the youn^- but his work is a useful book of reference for 
est daughter of Daniel Defoe, was bom in ■ the history of the stage during the first half 
London, in the parish of St. Dunstan-in- of the eiglitet:'nth centur}-. lie is the author 
the- West, on 30 Jan. 1730, and named after of a small dramatic piece, * The Muse of Os- 
his gpodfather, the Earl of Buchan. Ashe sian,' 1763, and from the Italian he translated 
showed early a taste for mathematics, the a comedy in two acts, * The Maid the Mis- 
Duke of Montague, master of the ordnance, tress * ( Xa Serra Padrona)^ which was acted 
placed him in the drawing room of the Tower, at Edinburgh in 1 763. and printed in the same 
to qualify him for the duties of a roval engi- year. It is improbable that he was (as stated 
neer. It appears from one of his fatlier^s let- in the British Museum Catalogue) the * Mr. 
ters in 1747 to Dr. Doddridge that the boy Baker* who, in 1745, >\-rote a preface to the 
was unremitting in his studies. 'At twelve translation of the 'Continuation of Don 
jears old,' says his father, * he had translated QuLxote ;' for he was then but fifteen years of 
thewholetwenty-fourbooksof "Telemachus** age, and we may be sure that this instance 
from the French; before he was fifteen he of his son's precocity would have been men- 
translated from the Italian, and published, a tioned by Ilenry Baker in the letter to Dod- 
treatise on physic of Dr. Cocchi of Florence . dridge. 

concemifur the diet and doctrines of Pytha- . ^j^^^ ,^^^i Corresponilonce of Doddridge, 
eoras, and last year, before he was seventeen, j y. 29; Nichols's Litemr\' Anectlotes, v. 274. 276, 
he likewise published a treatise of Sir Isaac 277 ; Biographia Dnimatica. 1782, 1812 ; Notes 
Newton's " Metaphysics " compared with \ and Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 94 ; Watt's Bibl. Brit. : 
those of Dr. Leibnitz, from the French of Britii>h 3Iuseum Catalogue.] A. H. B. 
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BAKER, FRANKLIN (1800-1867), 
unitarian minister, was bom in Birming- 
ham 27 Aug. 1800. He was the eldest son of 
Mr. Thomas Baker of that town. After the 



and drew up his shorter and earlier chronide 
at Osnev, near Oxford, by the request of 
Thomas de la More, knight. Swinbroke, Ox- 
fordshire, seems to have been his native pUee« 



usual school education, and when unusually i Camden, but apparently without authority, 
young for such a charge, he took the manage- calls him a canon of the Augustinian founds 
ment of Baylis*s school at Dudley. One of nis tion at Osney, and in this statement has been 
early friends and advisers was the Rev. John followed by both Pits and Tanner. Bib 
Kentish, of Birmingham ; another was the same authorities declare that this Walter or 
Rev. James Ilew.^ Bransby, of Dudley, who ; Geoffrey Baker only translated into Latin tn 
directed his private studies by way of prepar- account of Edward H's reign, which Sir 
ing him for the university of Glasgow, with the Thomas de la More had previously drawn up 
view of his ultimately becoming a unitarian j in French (* Gallice scripsit '). As a matterm 
minister. By the aid of a grant from Dr. feet, however, there appear to be two chroni- 
Daniel Williams's tnistees he was enabled to cles due to the pen of Geoflrey Baker. Of 
go to Glasgow, where he spent three sessions these the earlier and shorter extends from tha 
and graduated M.A. On the completion of first day of creation to the year 1326. This 
his college course in 18:J3 he was mvited to : very scanty work has a double method of 
become minister of Bank Street chapel, Bol- j marking the dates, namely, by the common 
ton, a charge which he accepted, though j method of the christian era, and by the die- 
there had b^n dissensions there which made | tance of each event from 1347. A note t^ 
liis work difficult. His connection with the j us that it was completed on Friday, St. 
chapel lasted for forty years, during which Margaret's day (18 July), 1347. The second 



time the congregation became one of the 
most prosperous in the county, and the chapel 
was entirely rebuilt. In his earlier time, 



and by far the more important of Geoflfre/s 
two compilations is a longer chronicle ex- 
tending from 1303 to 1356. This chronide 



when the dissenters were battling for equal | is, at all events for its earliest years, based 
rights, he engaged in the political move- ■ upon that of Adam of Miudmuth, or both 
ments of the day, but his after-life was | writers have borrowed largely from a common 
devoted to the work of his calling and the - source (ct Chron. of Adam of Murimath, 
promotion of the charitable and educational j p. 88, with that of Geofirey Baker, p. 134). 
institutions of the to-wn. No one in that But, to use Dr. St ubbs's words, * Geoffrey add^ 



community was more heartily respected than 
Baker, and he received gratifying testi- 
mony of this in an offer from the lord lieu- 
tenant of the county to insert his name in 
the commission of the peace. lie did not, 



rery largely to Murimuth, and more laigelv 
as he approaches his own time of writing.' 
This second chronicle purports, according to 
its heading, to have been orawn up by Groof- 
frey le Baker of Swinbroke, clerk, at the re- 




however, consider it consistent with his ' quest of Thomas de la More. This knight is 

position to accept it. Besides occasional , mentioned by name in one passage relating 

sermons and pamphlets on matters of passing to the resignation of Edward II as the French 

intere8t,Jie was the author of various articles chronicler whose interpreter, in somedc 

„__._-. ,^^^^ 

lence 
Nonconformity in Bolton.' This it would appear that Sir Thomas de la More 
worlk is a valuable and accurate record, had drawn up a French account of at least 
covering a period of 200 years. He resigned the reign of Edward II, of which Geoflfrey 
his ministerial position in 1864, and retired Baker availed himself in his longer chronicle, 
to Gaton, on the banks of the Lime, but at Sir Thomas's original work has wholly dis* 
the end of three years he removed to Bir- appeared. In the early years of Queen Elisa- 
mingham, where he could have the attention both manuscript copies of what purported 
of a brother, who held a high medical posi- j to be a Latin translation of Sir Thomas's 

1867. 'Life and Death of Edward II* were in cir- 



tion. He died 25 May 
[Information from Sir Thomas Baker; The 



culation, and Camden printed a version of 



Inquirer, 8 June 1867; Unitarian Herald, 31 May \ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^® * ^^^** ^^ ^^^™ Edwardi H,' 
1867.] C. W. S. I published in his *Anglica Scripta' (1603). 

I But both the manuscript translation and 
BAKEBiy GEOFFREY (^. 13o0),chroni- Camden's publication seem to be merely ab- 
ciler, whose name has been given less correctly ; breviated extracts from Baker's longer chzoni- 
ivs Waltbb of SwKfBROKB, or, according to cle (cf. introduction to Stubbs's Chromcleiof 
Camden, of Swinbom, was, to quote his own | the Beisnu of Edward I and II), Dr. Stnbbs 
description of himself, by profession a clerk, | has pointed out, as perhaps a partial expla* 
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of the connection of Geoffirey Baker's tongue. He was in favour of free transla- 

v^ith that of Adam of Murimuth, and tion, ^ for if it were not permitted to translate 

hat attributed to Sir Thomas de la but word for word, then I say, away with 

that Swinbroke, the home of Geoffrey, all translations.' The book treats of the 

noor, from which Sir Thomas in all chemical art, a term used by Baker as syn- 

>ility drew his name, and * Fifield, the onvmous with the art of distillation. Dis- 

ip of the house of Murimuth, all lay tilled medicines, he says, exceed all others 

. the hundred of Chadlington,' on the in power and value, *• for three drops of oil 

B of Oxfordshire. The only other event of sage doth more profit in the palsie, three 

an be considered as fairly certain in drops of oil of coral for the falling sickness, 

3 of Geofirey Baker is, that some time three drops of oil of cloves for the cholicke, 

he great pestilence of 1349 he had, as than one pound of these decoctions not dis- 

iiseJf t«lls us, seen and spoken with tilled.' Both in this and in his other treatises 

m Bisschop, the comrade of Gumey on pharmacy, the processes are not always 

altravers, Ldward lis murderers, and fully described, for Bakerwas, after all, against 

is lips had gathered many of the tragic telhng too much. ^ As for the names of the 

I of tnat king's last days. simples, I thought it good to write them in 

bbs's Chronicles of Ed. 1 and 11 (R.S.) ii. ^^^ /^t»H. ^^^^^^ ^'®^» (^'^ ^^ ^^^ searching 

lotion, Ivii-lxxv ; Giles's Chronica Galfridi of t^neir English names the reader shall very 

ep (Caxton Soi-iety), pp. 43, 46. 85, 90, much profit; and another cause is that I 

ird^'s Catalogue, iii. 389-91 ; Pits, 846 ; would not have every ignorant asse to be 

Biblioth. Lat. iii. 112; Tanner (under made a chirurgian by my book, for they 

and Geoflfrey Baker), who distinguishes woidd do more harm with it than good.' 

iter of the shorter from the writer of the Baker's *Antidotarie of Select Medicine,' 

chronicle ; Camden's Anglica, Authonim 1579, 4to, is another work of the same kind, 

ad 693-603. Manuscript copies of the Vita He also published two translations of books 

» are in theBntish Museum: Cotton MSS. ^^ general surgery: Guido's * Quest ions,' 

E.6; Barley MSS. 310. Geoffrey Baker s 1579 4^ ^^j Vigo's * Chirurgical Works/ 

TmI^'bJSi -6^f''"d'^^ ^^^ ^^^- Both had fcen translated before, and 
iiU own hamlwritingO ""''tI.!'" were merely revised by Baker. Rewrote 

^ -• an essay on the nature and properties of 

KER, GEORGE (1540-1600), sur- quicksilver in a book by his friend Clowes in 
wras a member of the Barber Surgeons' 1^» ^^ ^^ introduction to the * Uerbair of 
my and was elected master in 1597. their common friend Gerard m 1597. This 
r4, when he published his first book, completes the list of his works, all of which 
was attached to the household of the ^'^^ published in London. The * Galen ' was 
f Oxford, and the writings of his con- reprinted m 1599, as also was the * Jewell ' 
raries show that he had alreadv at- ^^^^^ ^^^ altered title of ' The Practice of 

to considerable practice in London. ^^^ New and Olde Physicke.' 
ter of Nottingham speaks of his emi- [Works of Baker and of Clowes.] N. M. 
m Latm verse :— BAKER, Sir GEORGE (1722-1809), 

> Bakere tuum superabit sidera nomen, physician, was the son of the vicar of Mod- 
que abqua semper parte superstes eris. ^ury, Devonshire, and was bom in that 
Howes, another contemporary, prophe- county in 1722. He was educated at Eton 
e lasting fame of his works m fenglish i and at King's College, Cambridge, of which 
)f the same quality. His first book is | college he became a fellow and graduated 
*The Composition or Making of the 1 in 1745. He proceeded M.D. in 1756, and 
xcellent and pretious Oil called Oleum the following year was elected a fellow of 
;rale and the Third Book of Galen. A I the College of Physicians. He began to prac- 
d of Curing Wounds and of the Errors tise at Stamford in Lincolnshire, but in 1761 
B^eons,' 8vo. In 1576 Baker published | settled in London. He soon attained a large 
dation of the * Evonymus ' of Conrad practice, and became F.R.S., physician to the 
• under the title of * The Newe Jewell ' queen and to the king, and a baronet in 1776. 
alth, wherein is contayned the most , Between 1785 and 1795 he was nine times 
tnt Secretes of Physicke and Philoso- I elected president of the College of Physicians, 
jvided into fower bookes,' 4to. Baker's , and in his ouvti day was famed for deep medical 
refaoe to the * Newe Jewell ' is a good ' learning. He was a constant admirer of lite- 
)f English prose. He defends, as do rature as well as of science, and wrote grace- 
authors of that time, the writing a' ful Latin prose and amusing epigrams. Baker 
on a learned subject in the vulgar i made an important addition to medical know- 
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ledffe in the discovery that theDevonshire colic BAKER, GEORGE (1773 P-1847), mu- 
ana the colica Pictonum were forms of lead- sician, was probably bom in 1773. Bte him- 
poisoning. That lead would produce similar self^at the tmie of his matriculation at Oxford 
symptoms was known, but no one had sug- in 1797, stated his age to be twenty-four, 
gested the connection between these forms thus dating his birth at 1773 ; in after life, 
of colic and lead, and they were reputed en- however, he considered himself to have been 
demic to the soil or climate of Devonshire bom in 1750. But the later date is most 
and of Poitou. Baker, as a Devonshire man, probably the correct one, since the eccentri- 
was familiar with the disease. He noticed ; cities of character which marked the latter 
that it was most common where most cider part of his life might well account for his 
was made in Devonshire, and that in Here- imagining himself much older than he really 
fordshire, where cider was also a local pro- ' was. He was bom at Exeter, and received 
duction, colic was almost unknown. He in- ' his first musical instruction from his mother^s 
quired into the process of manufacture, and ' sister, becoming, it is said, a proficient on 
found that in the structure of the Devonshire the harpsichord at the age of seven. He was 
presses and vats large pieces of lead were next placed under Hugh Bond and William 
used, while in Herefordshire stone, wood, and Jackson of Exeter, remaining there until his 
iron formed all the apparatus. That colic seventeenth year, when he came to London 
and constipation, followed by palsy, might under the patronage of the Earl of Uxbridge. 
be produced by lead, was known. Baker com- His patron caused him to become a pupil of 
pleted his argument by extracting lead from Cramer and Dussek, and during his red- 
Devonshire cider ana showing that there dence in Liondon he performed * his cele- 
was none in that of Herefordshire. Great brated "Storm*" at tlie Hanover Square 
was the storm that arose. He was denounced Rooms, meeting with the approbation of Dr. 



as a faithless son of Devonshire ; the lead 
discovered was said to be due to shot left in 
the bottles after cleaning, the colic to acid 



Bumey. In 1794 or 1795 he was appointed 
organist of St. Mary's Church, Stafford, a 
new organ by Geib having been purchased 



humours of the body (Alcock, The En- ^ five years before. He seems to have matri- 
deinial Colic of Devan not caused by a Solu- culated and taken the degfree of Mus. Bac.in 
Hon of Lead in the Ciderj Plymouth, 1768, 1797 at Oxford, but he appears not to have 
&c.) Baker extended and repeated his experi- taken his doctor's degree during his regi- 
ments, and at last convinced the Devonians, '. dence at Stafl^brd, for in the Corporation 
so that from that time forth leaden vessels Books of that town he is called * Mr. Baker.* 
were disused, and with their disuse colic The same documents hint at a state of affairs 
ceased to be endemic in Devonshire. Li other that can hardly have been satisfactory. On 
essays Baker traced other unsuspected ways j 5 March 1795 there is an entry to the effect 
in which lead-poisoning might occur, as from ' * that the organist be placed under restric- 
leaden water-pipes, from tinned linings of ' tions as to the use of the organ, and that the 
iron vessels, from the glaze of earthenware, I mayor have a master key to prevent him 



and from large doses of medicinal prepara- 
tions of lead. He examined the subsequent 



having access thereto.* And on 16 July in 
the same year * it is ordered that Mr. George 



symptoms in detail, and left the whole sub- Baker be in future prohibited from playing 
ject clear and in perfect order. His other the piece of music called " The Storm, 
works are, a graduation thesis, 1755 ; a Har- The inhabitants of Sta^fibrd did not therefore 
veian oration, 1761 ; * On the Epidemic In- concur in Dr. Bumey's opinion as to the ex- 
fluenza and Dysentery of 1762, 1764 ; the ' cellence (tf this piece, apparently its com- 
preface to the 'Pharmacopeia' of 1788, all poser's chef d'wtivre. During the following 
m Latin ; and in English ' An Inquiry into years several entries prove that Baker ba- 
the Merits of a Method of Inoculating the | bitually neglected his duties, and on 19 May 
Small-pox,' 1766, and some other medical ' 1800 the entry is * Resignation of BakerV 
essays contained in the collected edition of | In 1799 he hacl married the eldest daughter 
his * Medical Tracts ' published by his son ' of the Rev. E. Knight of Milwich. If he 
in 1818. His portrait was paintea by Ozias ; ever took the degret^ of Mus. Doc, it must 
Humphrey, R.A., and is preserved at the ! have been in or b(*fore 1800, as after that 
College of Physicians. Balker retired from ' year the registers in Oxford were most care- 
active practice in 1798, and after a healthy fully kept, but they contain no entry of 
old age died on 15 June 1809. He is buried the kind, while from 1763 to 1800 muaical 
in St. James's Church, Piccadilly. i degrees were systematically omitted from 

r«r t < T> 1 •• ■»> ' *^*^ register, so that the absence of his name 

[Munk 8 Roll, 11. 213; Baker's Medical Tracts, from the list does not absolutely prove that 



&c] N. M. 



he did not receive the degree. In the pub- 
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ILihed copies of several glees, printed about 
this time and dedicated to the Earl of Ux- 
bridge, he is called simply ' Mus. Bac. Oxon. ;* 



in the work was published at London in 
1868. 
Baker, who was a unitarian, took a deep 



thus we are entitled to regard his claim to interest in various local institutions, and 
the more distinguished title as at least pro- j was a magistrate for the borough of North- 
blematical. In 1810 he was appointed to | ampton. He was not married. A sister, 
the post of organist at All Saints', Derby, Miss Anne Elizabeth Baker [q. v.], was his 
and finally, in 1824, he accepted a similar constant companion for more than sixty years, 
situation at Rugeley, where he remained He died at his residence, Mare Fair, North- 
until his death, which took place on 19 Feb. ampton, 12 Oct. 1861. 

1847. Since 1839 his duties had been un- ' [Northampton Mercury. 13 Oct. 1851 ; North- 
derUken by a deputy. He produced a large ampton Herald, 18 Oct. 1 851 ; Quarterly Review, 
number of compositions, which are now com- , ci. 1 ; Gent. Mag. (N.S.'i xxxvi.551, 629; Notes 
l)letely forgotten. He is said to have been ' and Queries, 4th series, i. 11, 376, 5th series, iii. 
singularly handsome, with an exceedingly i 447 ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; 
fair complexion; generous, even to the point Addit. MS. 24864 ff. 75, 77, 79, 81, 83. 85, 87 ; 
cjf improvidence. In his later years the ec- Egerton MS. 2248 ff. 71, 112.] T. C. 

centricities, which probably gave rise to a | 

large proportion of his difficulties with the BAKER, HENRY (1734-1766), author, 
St-afford authorities, increased, and he was was bom at Enfield, Middlesex, lOFeb. 1734, 
moreover afflicted with deafness. | the second son of Henry Baker, F.R.S. [q.v.], 

[Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians ; ' and Sophia, daughter of Daniel Bejoe, Ac- 
Corporation Books at StjvflTord : Registers at ■ cording to Nichols (Anecdotes of Bowyer, 
Oxford ; Musical World, 17 April 1847.1 ' ^^^h "® «>llowed the profession of a lawver, 

J. A. F. M. ^ut in no creditable line. He contributed oc- 
casional poetry and essays to periodicals, and 

BAKER^ GEORGE (1781-1861), tojK)- in 1756 pubUshed, in two volumes, 'Essays 
grapher,wa8 a native of Northampton. While j Pastoral and Elegiac' Wilson, in his * Life 
a schoolboy, at the age of thirteen, he wrote of Defoe,' states that he died 24 Aug. 1776, 
A manuscript history of Northampton, and and was buried in the churchyard of St. 
from that time he was always engaged in I Mary-le-Strand beside his mother, but the 
^^nlarging his collections. His first printed ; parish register gives the date of his burial as 
work was * A Catalogue of Books, Foems, \ 24 Aug. 1766. According to Chalmers, he 
Tracts, and small detached pieces, printed j left ready for the press an arranged coUec- 
at the press at Strawberry Ilill, belonging tion of all the statutes relating to bank- 
to the late Horace Walpole, earl of Orford,* I ruptcy, with cases, precedents, &c., entitled 
I^ndon (twenty copies only, privately , * The Clerk to the Commission,' which is sup- 

frinted), 1810, 4to. His proposals for *The \ posed to have been published under another 
listory and Antiquities of the County of title in 1768. His son, William Baker, bom 
Northampton' were issued in 1815. The , 1763, afterwards rector of Lyndon and South 
first part was published in folio in 1822, the Luifenham, Rutlandshire, inherited the pro- 
second in 1826, and the third, completing i perty and papers of Henry Baker, F.R.S. 



the first volume, in 1830. This volume con- 
tains the hundreds of Spelho, Newbottle 
Grove, Fawsley, W^ardon, and Sutton. The 
fourth part, containing the hundreds of 
Norton and Cleley, appeared in 1836, and 
about one-third of a fifth part, containing 
the hundred of Towcester, in 1841. At the 
latter date, 220 of his original subscribers 
had failed him, and with health and means 



[Notes and Queries, 2nd series, riii. 94 ; 
Nichols's Anecdotes of Bowryer, 416; Nichols's 
Literary Anecdotes, v. 277-8 ; Wilson's Life of 
Defoe, iii. 647 ; Chalmers's Biog. Diet. iii. 341.] 

T. F. H. 

BAKER, HENRY, F.R.S. (1698-1774), 
naturalist and poet, was bom in Chancery 
Lane, 8 May 1698, the son of William 



exhausted he was compelled to bring the ! Baker, a clerk in chancery. In his fifteenth 
publication to a close. His library and manu- year he was apprenticed to John Parker, 
script collections were dispersed by auction ' bookseller, whose shop was afterwards occu- 
in 1842, the latter passing into the possession pied by Uodsley, of the * Aimual Register.' 
of Sir Thomas Phillipps. Baker^ * North- At the close of his indentures in 1720, Baker 
amptonshire * is, on the whole, as far as it went on a visit to John Forster, a relative, 
goes, the most complete and systematic of who had a daughter, then eight years old, 
all our county histories. In the elaboration bom deaf and dimib. Although considerable 
and accuracy of its pedigrees it is unsur- attention had already been given in England 
passed. An index to the places mentioned to the education of deaf mutes, no method 
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of instruction was in general use ; and with 1 the Copley medal for his microscopical ex- 
characteristic ingenuity Baker set himself to j periments on the crystallisations and con- 
instruct her by an improved system of his own. 



His experiment was so successful that he re- 
solved to make the education of deaf mutes 
his chief employment ; and his services being 
in great demand among the upper classes, he 
soon realised a substantial fortune, liegard- 
ing the character of his method there is no 
information, for he wished to retain his own 
secret, and it is said took a bond of 100/. 
from each pupil not to divulge it. His re- 
markable success attracted the attention of 
Defoe, who invited him to his house ; and 
in April 1729, after some delay in the ar- 
rangement of settlements, he married Defoe's 
youngest daughter, Sophia. 

In the earlier perioa of his life. Baker de- 



ngurations of saline particles. His earlier 
treatise was supplemented, in 1753, by the 
publication, in two parts, of * Employment 
for the Microscope,' which attractea an equal 
amount of attention. These two works con- 
tain the bulk of his more important com- 
munications on the subject to the Royal 
Society. Besides communicating to the so- 
ciety many interesting results of his own 
experiments, he supplied to it much important 
iniormation by means of the extensive corre- 
spondence he carried on with men of science 
of other countries. In this way we also owe 
to him the introduction into England of the 
Alpine strawberry and of the rhubarb plant 
(Hheumpalmatum), He took a very active 



voted mucli of iiis leisure to the writing j part in the establishment of the Society of 
of verse. The ' Invocation of Health * ap- j Arts in 1764. For a considerable time he dis- 
peared in 1723 without his sanction, and ' charged gratuitously the office of secretary, 
in the same year he published ' Original ' and he was for many years chairman of the 
Poems,' a volume which was reprinted in committee of accounts. He died at his apart- 



1725. Some indication of the result of his 
studies in natural science was given by the 

Jublication in 1727 of *The Universe, a 
Wm intended to restrain the Pride of Man,* 



ments in the Strand 25 Nov. 1774. Nichols, 
in his * Anecdotes of Bowyer,' states that he 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Mary-le- 
Strand, but there is no mention of his burial 



the last edition of which was that of 1805, , in the register. His two sons, David Erskine 
with a short life prefixed. In 1737 he brought ' Baker and Henry Baker, are noticed sepa- 
out, in two volumes, * Medulla Poetarum | rately. The bulk of his property and nis 
Komanorum,' a selection from the Boman j manuscripts were bequeathed to his grand- 

Ijoets, with translations ; and in 1 739 he pub- son, William Baker, afterguards rector of Lyn- 
ished a translation of Moliere. His verse don and South Lufienham, Hutlaudshire. By 



is spirited and rhythmical, but the sentiments 
are hackneyed, and the wit artificial, true 
poetic inspiration being imitated by sounding 



his will he bequeathed to the Royal Society 
100/. for the institution of an oration, now 
known as the Bakerian. He had formed an 



but commonplace rhetoric. In 1728, under extensive natural history and antiquarian 
the name of Henry Stonecastle, he began, ; collection, which was sold by auction on 
along with Defoe, the * Universal Spectator i 13 March 1775 and the nine following days, 
and Weekly Journal,' the first number being | [Biographia Britannia, ed. Kippis, i. 526-8 
written by Defoe. The copy of the journal (imperfect and incorrect); Nichols's Anecdotes 
which belonged to Baker is now in the Hoj>e | of Wm. Bowyer, 413-16, 596, 645 ; Chalmers's 
collection of newspapers in the Bodleian Li- | Biog. Diet. iii. 337-8 ; Wilson's Life of Defoe, 
brary, and attached to it there is a tabular iii. 549-50, 603-5, 646-7; Lee's Life of Defoe, 
statement by Baker of the authors of the 439, 441, 455-9; NichoJs's Liteniry Anecdotes, 
several essays. The last of those written by ▼• 272-7 ; Correspondence of Dr. Philip Dod- 
Baker was published 19 May 1733. I bridge ; Phil. Trans. ;MSS Sloane 4435 and 

In January- 1740, Bake/ was elected a ^^36; MSS. Egerton 738 and 834.] T. F. H. 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and' BAKER, HENRY AAROX( 1753-1836), 
in March following a fellow of the Royal : Irish architect, was a pupil of James Gandon, 
Society. Along with Mr. Folkes he began I * and acted as clerk of the works to the 
to maKc experfments on the polypus, and buildings designed and chiefly constructed 
continuing them after Mr. FoiKes was too ' by his master for the Inns of Court, then 
much immersed in other matters to give , called the King's Inns, at Dublin.' He was 




separate treatise. The same year appeared Dublin Society's school, and retained the post 
* The Microscope made Easy,' a work which ' till his death. He erected the triumphal arch 

prize for a design 



at once became popular, and went through known as Bishop's Gate at Derrj', and h» 
several editions. In 1744 he was awarded gained (1802-4) the first pri; 
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for converting the Irish parliament house 
into a bank. The superintendence of that 
work was given, however, to another archi- 
tect, Francis Johnstone. He died on 7 June 
1836. 



[Foster's Baronetage. 1882 ; Gent. Mug., Juno 
1796 and Dec. 1859 ; Grot-kford's Clerical Direc- 
tory. 1877 ; Annual Rc^gister, 1877 ; Literary 
Churchman, 24 Feb. 1877 ; Academy, 24 Fel>. 
1877; Church Times, 16 and 23 Feb. 1877; 
GuartUan, 21 Feb. 1877 ; fiirl Selbome's Book 



[Duhigg's History of the King's Inns, 1806; of Praise, 1865; Miller's Singers and Songs of 
Mulvany's Life of J. Gandon, Dublin, 1846; | the Church, 1869; Stevenson's MetlKxlist Hymu 
Diet Architectural Publication Society, 1853; , Book, illustrated, with Biography, &c., 1883.1 
Redgrave's Diet, of Artists, 1879.] E. R. 6 f j» . j 



A. H. G. 

BAKER, HUMPHREY (/. 1562-1587), 
writer on arithmetic and astrology, was a 



BAKER, Sib HENRY WILLLAMS 
(1821-1877), hymn writer, was the son 

of Vice-admiral Sir Henry Loraine Baker, Londoner. In 1562 he published * Tiie Well- 
C.B., by his marriage with Louisa Anne, spring of Sciences,* said by Henry Phil- 
only daughter of William Williams, Esq., lippes, who edited and enlarged the work in 
of Castle Hall, Dorset. His father sen'ed \ 1670, to have been one of the first and ' one 
with distinction at Guadaloupe in 1815. of the best books on arithmetic wliich had 
His grandfather was Sir Robert Baker of appeared up to that date in this country.' 
Dunstable House, Surrey, and of Nicholas- I^iillippes does not name Cocker, who had 
ha3rne, Cidmstock, Devon, on whom a ba- | given to the world his celebrated book two 
ronetcy was conferred in 1796. Sir Henry | years previously, but he can hardly have 
Willisons Baker was bom in London on considered Baker's work superior or even on 
Sunday, 27 May 1821, at the house of his a par with it. Baker was an enthusiast for 
maternal grandfather; and after completing his science. In the dedication of his edition 
his university education at Trinity College, : of 1574 * to the Governor, Consuls, Asis- 
Cambridge, took his B. A. degree in 1844, and i tentes, &c. of the Company of Merchentes 
prooeedea M.A. in 1847. In 1851 he was . Adventurers,' he excuses himself for not 
presented to the vicarage of Monkland near | entering fully into the merits of arithmetic, 
Leominster. On the death of his father, | on the ground that ' where good wine is to 
on 2 Nov. 1859, he succeeded him as third sell, there neede no garlande be haged out.' 
baronet. In 1852, while at Monkland, Sir | He nevertheless proceeds to state tiiut it is 
Henry wrote his earliest hymn, * Oh, what ; well known * that the skil hereof imme- 
if we are Christ's.' Two others, 'Praise, O diately flowed from the wisdome of God into 
praise our Lord and King,' and * There is a the harte of man, whome he coulde not con- 
blessed Home,' have been referred to 1861 ceave to remayne in the most secrete mis- 
( Selborite's ^ooA; c/ Praw*, pp. 176,207-8, terie of Trinitie in Unitie, went it not by 
288-9). Sir Henry Baker's name is chiefly thebenifite of most Devine skill in Nimibers. 
known as the promoter and editor of * Hymns . . .Take away Aritlimetick, wherein differeth 
Ancient and Modem,' first published in 1861. the Shepparde fro the sheepe, or the horse 
To this collection Baker contributed many keeper from the Asse ? It is the key and 
original hynms, besides several translations entrance into all other artes and leaminge, 
of Latin hymns. In 1868 an * Appendix' to as well approved Pythagoras, who caused 
the collection was issued, and in 1875 the this inscription to be written (upon his 
work was thoroughly revised. The hvmnal schoole doore where hee taught Philosophy) 
was compiled to meet the wants of ciurch- in greate letters, " Nemo Arithmetica) igna- 




h}Tnn addressed to the Virgin 

Mary, 'Shall we not love thee. Mother dear?' giving us, among other things, a chapter 'Of 

Sir Henry Baker held the doctrine of the Sports and Pastime done by numbers. To 

celibacy of the clergy-, and at his death the know what number any one thinketh,* &c. 

baronetcy devolved on a kinsman. He was In the librarj- of the British Museum there 

the author of * Daily Prayers for the Use of are six diflerent editions of Baker's work, 

those who have to work hard,' as weU as of from 1574 to 1655, ])esides Phillipjies's edi- 

a * Daily Text-book ' for the same class, and tion of 1670. 

of some tracts on religious subjects. He died Baker also translated from th« French and 

on Monday, 12 Feb. 1877, at the vicarage of published in London in 1587 a little book in 

Monkland, and was buried in the churchyard black letter entitled * The Rules, &c. touch- 

of the parish. Stained glass windows have ing the use and practice of the common 

been put up to his memory in his own church almanacs which are named Epliemerid»*8, a 

and in All Saints, Notting Hill. i brief and short instmction upon the Judicial 
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Astrologie tor to pi-ognosticate of tiling to 
come by the help of tlie same Ephemerides, 
with a treatise added hereunto touching the 



France successively commanded the New- 
castle, the Falmouth, and the Medway, for 
the greater part of the time in the Medi- 



conjunction of the Planet* and of their Prog- I terranean, but without any opportunity of 
nostications,' &c. Among the prognostica^ especial distinction. Early in 1701 he was 
tions are such as these : * If the moon be in appointed to the Pembroke, and a year later 
conjunction with Jupiter, it is good to let to the Monmouth of seventy guns, in which 
blood,' * If Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and the i he continued for nearly six years, serving m 
moon be found conjoined in the sign of Leo, j the grand fleet under Sir George Hooke or 
men shall be grieved with pains of the \ Sir Clowdisley Shovell, at Cadiz and Vigo in 
stomach/ 1702, at Gibraltar and Malaga in 1704, at 

[Baker's WeUspring of Sciences, 1574 and ed. Bf^rcelona in 1706^ Toulon in 1707. 

Ph^iUippes, 1670 ; Tanner's Bibl. Britl i «« returned to England with the squadrra 

p^ B A. I of which 80 many of the ships were lo§t 
amongst the Scilly Islands on 22 Oct. 1707 
BAKER, Sir JOHN {d. 1658), chancel- [see Shotell, Sir Clowdisley], and, having 
lor of the exchequer, is said to have been of arrived at the Nore, was ordered to refit 
a Kentish family ; but, as Lodge says, ' his and keep the men on board with a view 
pedigree at the College of Arms begins with I to their being sent to other ships. Baker 
nis own name ' (Ulust of English History ^ I remonstrated ; he thought their case was 
2nd edition, i. 60). He was bred for the ' hard, and that they ought to be allowed to 
law. In 1626 he was joined with Henry ; go home. * Most of them,' he wrote, on 
Standish, bishop of St. Asaph, in an embassy | § Nov., * have been with me in this ship for 
sent to Denmark. Not long afterwards he : almost six years, and many have followed me 
was elected speakerofthe House of Commons, from ship to ship for several years before.' 
and subsequently appointed attorney-general It does not appear that any good came of 
and a member of the privy council. In 1646 the application, which the admiralty pro- 
he was made chancellor of the exchequer, babljr considered a bit of maudlin and absurd 



Lodge states that Baker was distinguished 
by being the only privy councillor who re- 



sentimentality. On 26 Jan. 1707-8 he was 
promotod to be rear-admiral of the white, 



fused to put his name to the * Device for the and commanded in the second post under Sir 



Succession,' which Edward VI drew up when 
on his death-bed, and which was desired to 
exclude the princesses Mary and Elizabeth 
from the succession. This statement is re- 
futed by the fact that Baker's name appears 
at the ibot both of this document and of the 
* Letters patent for the limitation of the 
Crown ' which were subsequently issued (see 
the publication of both by Mr. J. G. Nichols 
in his Queen Jane and Queen Mary^ Camden 
Soc). Baker continued in liis office until his 
death in December 1668. Almost his last 



George Byng on the coast of Scotland. He 
afterwards conducted the daughter of the 
emperor, the betrothed queen of Portugal, 
from Holland to Spithead, and with Sir 
George Byng escorted her to Lisbon. On 
12 Nov. 1709 he was advanced to be vice- 
admiral of the blue, and hoisted his flaff in 
the Stirling Castle as second in command in 
the Mediterranean under Sir John Norris and 
afterwards Sir John Jennings. Towards the 
end of 1711 he was detached by Jennings to 
Lisbon and the Azores, to protect the Portu- 



employment in the service of the state was j guese. East India, and Brazil trade, especially 
upon a commission appointed in March 1668 1 from Duguay-Trouin and Cassard. In the 
to see to the defences of the country. He ; course of a cruise from Lisbon in February 
married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of | 1711-2 he drove a large Spanish ship ashore 
Thomas Dinely, and widow of George Barret, i near Cape St. Mary's, but the weather was 
Esq. ; he had an estate at Sisinghurst, Kent ; I rough, and before he could approach, the wreck 
ana was grandfather of the chronicler, Sir j was gutted and destroyed by the Portuguese. 
Kichard Baker [q. v.]. ' Afterwards he captured a richly laden French 

[Lodge's Illustrations of English History. , f^iip /or Martinique, and returned to Lisbon 
2ikI ed. i. 60 ; of. Wood's Athon® Oxon. (Bliss), , by the beginning of March. At the Azores 
i. 93 ; State Papers. Domestic, Miiry, vols. x. xii., he remained till the following September, 
KHz. vol. i.] C. F. K. | and having intelligence that the Brazil fleet 

was near, he put to sea on the 11th, and 

BAKER, JOHX (1661-1716), admiral, , escorted it to the Tagus. He returned to 
was appointed a lieutenant by Tjord Dart- England at the peace, and soon after the 
mouth on 14 Nov. 1688 ; on 12 Oct. 1691 he acce^ion of George I was again sent out to 
was advanced to be captain of the Mary , the Mediterranean in command of a squadron 
galley, and during the war then raging with ' to negotiate with or restrain the corsairs of 
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North Africa. lie concluded a treaty with (1805), i. 196; Gent. Mag. xlix. 640; Welch's 
Tripoli and Tunis, and inflicted puniehinent Alumni Westmon. (Phillimore), 216, 229.] 
on eome of the Sallee cruisers. He had just T. C. 
been relieved by Rear^idmiral Charles (^m- BAKER, JOHN, R.A. (rf. 1771), flower- 
wall, when he died at Port Mahon, 10 Nov. painter, is said to have been mainlv employed 
1/ 16. A monument to his memory has been f^ the decoration of coaches. Hi8\)ioCTapher, 
erected m A\ estomster Abbey, for, though ^r. Edward Edwards, remarks sententiously 
his 18 not one of the great historic names of ^pon the caprice of fashion in this modest de- 
the navy, he was, in the words of his epitaph, partment of art, and tells us that Baker's 
a brave, judicious, and experienced ofticer, Jo^al enrichments were thought in their day 
a sincere friend, and a true lover of his to be of the first order. On the foundation 
country. His nephew Hercules Baker, a ^f the Royal Academv John Baker was 
captain m the na^y, and who was servin^j m elected a member. He died in 1771. 
the Mediterranean at the time of the vice- ^^^ _j i * j * -r* • « 
admiral's death, became, in 1736, treasurer t. t, T^?,^°^^^ "^f ?"'"**'^; ?^?"® 
of Greenwich Hospital, and held that office ^^"^f. ^^'''"^ ' ^edgmye s Arti8ts of the hng. 

till his death in 1744. , ^^^^'^ ^^ ^• 

[ChamocVs Biog. Nav. ii. 379 ; Official Letters BAKER, JOHN WYNN (d. 1775), agri- 
in the Public Record Office] J. K. L. cultural and rural economist, was from 17(U: 

until the time of his death officially con- 

BAKER, JOHN, P.IX (d. 1746), vice- nected with the DubHn Srxiiety, of which he 
master of Trinity Ck)llege, Cambridge, was ^^ previously been an honorary member, 
admitted to Westminster School, on the foiin- His enlightened schemes for the improvement 
dation, in 1691. and thence elected to Trinitv of agriculture received liberal support from 
College in 1095 (B.A. 1(598, M.A. 1702, B.li. the society. Under its patronage he was 
1709, D.D. comitiis mjiiM 1717). He was enabled to establish at Laughlinstown, in the 
elected a minor fellow of Trinitv 2 Oct. 1701, | county of Kildare, a factory for making all 
and a major fellow 17 April 1702 (Addit. MS. , kinds of imjjlements of husbandry, to maiu- 
5840 f. 123*). Li 1722 he was appointed : tain apprentices, and to open classes for prac- 
vice-master of the college, and in 1731 rector ' tical instruction in the science. His ' Ex- 
of Dicklebiirgh in Norfolk. He also held the \ periments in Agriculture,' published at inter- 
perpetiml curacy of St. Mary's, Cambridge, i vals from 1700 to 1773, gained for their 
Baker was the linscnipuloiis supporter of Dr. | author a wide reputation. Baker died at 
Richard Bentlev in all his measures, and ren- Wynnes Field, co. Kildare, on 24 Aug. 1 775. 



dered the master of Trinitv great service by 
obtaining signatures in favour of the compro- 



In his short life he j)robably did more for the 
advancement of agriculture in Ireland than 



mise between Bentlev and Serjeant Miller in any of his predecessors. The Royal Society 
1719. His subseniencv to Bentley is ridi- ! ^ad recognised his merits by electing him a 
rilled in ' The Trinitv College Triumnh : '— fellow in 1 77 1 . 



Baker also published: 1. 'Considerations 
upon the Exportation of Corn ' (which was 
written at the request of the Dublin So- 
cietv), 8vo, Dublin, 1771. 2. * A Short De- 



cided in * The Trinity College Triumph : 

But Baker alone to the lodge was admit te<l. 
Where he bow'd and he aring'd, and he smil'd and 
he prated. 

He died 30 Oct. 1745, in Nevilles Coiu^ ; H(;ription' and'DVt'; wiih* the pi-ic^^s7of Vile 
m Trinity College, where, owing to pecuniarj- instruments of Husbandrv made in the 
misfortunes, he had ceased to be vice-master, p^^torv at Laiighlinstowi,' 8vo, Dublin, 
and was buriecl at All Saints Church C am- i;^; ^ jj^d ed. 176S). 
bridge, according to directions given by him ^ 

a few davs before his death. His living of . I-V''^^^'"^:;; *^f. ^^^ ^"!>1"^ Society, vols. 
Dicklebiirgh had been f^^qnestmted for the ''-V\'''\''^^'^^'^^^^^^ 
payment of his debt^. ' He had been a great , ^" ' Agncultunil Biography, p. 54.] G. G. 

beau,' says Cole, tb^ C^imbridge anti<jiiary, BAKER, PACIFICUS (1695-1774), 
'but latterly was as mucli the reverse of it, Franciscan friar, discharged with credit the 
wearing four or five nightcaps under his wig i — - 



and square cap, and a black cloak over his 
cloath gown and cassock, under which were 
various waistcoats, in the hottest weather ' 
{Addit MS, 5804, f. 81). 

[Addit. MS. 5846, f. 118 6, 5863, f. 208 ; Gra- 
doati Cantabrigieoses (1787), 18 ; MonVsLifc of 
Bentley (1880), 401, 403; Blomefield's Norfolk 



offices of procurator and definitor of his 
order, and was twice elected provincial of 
the English province, first in 1761 and 
secondly in 1770. He appears to have been 
attached to the Sardinian chapel in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, and he certainly attended at the 
execution of Lord Lovat, 9 April 1747. Hia 
death occurred in London 16 March 1774. . 
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Baker wrote: 1. * The Devout Christian's 
Companion for Holy Days/ London, 1767, i 
12mo. 2. 'Holy Altar and Sacrifice ex- 
plained in some familiar dialogues on the 
Mass,* London, 1768, 12mo, being an abridg- 
ment of F. A. Mason's * Liturgical Discourse 
on the Mass/ 3. * A Lenten Monitor to 
Christians, in pious thoughts on the Gospels 
for every day in Lent, from Ash Wednesday i 
to Easter Tuesday, inclusive,' third edition, 
London, 1769, 1 2mo ; again London, 1 827, 8vo. 
4. ' The Christian Advent,' 1782. 5. ' Sun- I 
days kept holy ; in moral reflections on the 
Gospels for the Sundays from Easter to Ad- 
vent. Being a supplement to the Christian 
Advent and Lenten Monitor,' second edition, 
London, 1772, 12mo. 6. * The Devout Com- 
municant,' London, 1813, 12mo. 7. ' Essay 
on the Cord of St. Francis.' 8. * Scripture 
jVntiquity.' 9. 'Meditations on the Lord's 
Prayer,' from the French. Dr. Oliver says : 
* Without much originality all these works 
are remarkable for unction, solidity, and 
moderation ; but we wish the style was less 
difluse and redundant of words. 

[Oliver's History of tho Catholic Religion in 
Cornwall. &c.. 543, 571 ; Cat. of Printed Books 
in Brit. Mus.] T. C. 

BARER, PHILIP, D.D. (Jl, ir>58 -1601 ), 
provost of King's College, was bom at 
Barnstaple, Devonshire, in or about 1524, 
and educated at Eton, whence he was 
elected in 1640 to King's College, Cambridge 
(B.A., 1544; M.A., 1548: B.D., 1554; D.D., 
1 562). He was nominated provost of King's 
CoUege by Queen Elizabeth in 1558. Ba^ 
ker held several church livings and cathe- 
dral appointments ; and he was vice-chan- 
cellor of the university in 1561-2. About 
February 1561-2 he was compelled tx) resign 
the rectory of St. Andrew Wardrobe on 
account of his refusal to subscribe a con- 
fession of faith which Grindal, bishop of 
London, required from all his clergy. Queen 
Elizabeth occupied the provost's lodge at 
King 8 College auring her visit to Cambridge 
in 1564, and Baker was one of the dispu- 
tants in the divinity act then kept before 
her majesty (Cooper, Annals of Cambridge^ 
ii. 199, 200). In 1565 some of the fellows 
of the college exhibited articles against Ba- 
ker to Nicholas BuUingham, bishop of Lin- 
coln, their visitor. In these the provost 
was charged with neglect of duty in divers 
particulars, and with favouring popeij and 
papist's. The bishop gave him certain in- 
junctions, which, however, he disregarded. 
' By them the provost was enjoined to de- 
stroy a great deal of popish stuff, as mass 
Ixx^Uy couchersy and grails, copes, vestments^ 



candlesticks, crosses, pixes, paxes, andtlfe 
brazen rood, which the provost did not pe^ 
form, but preserved them in a secret comer.' 

In 1569 the fellows again complained of 
him to Bishop Grindal and Sir William Ce- 
cil, chancellor of the university; and ulti- 
mately the queen issued a special commission 
for the general visitation of the college. 
Thereupon Baker fled to Louvain, * the great 
receptacle for the English popish clergy,' 
and was formally deprived of the provost- 
ship 22 Feb. 1569-70. About the same 
period he lost all his other preferments. 
Fuller {Hist, of TJnir. of Camb. ed. Prickett 
and Wright, 271) says: * Even such as dis- 
like his judgment will commend his integrity, 
that having much of the college money and 
plate in his custody (and more at his com- 
mand, aiming to secure, not enrich himself), 
he faithfully resigned all ; yea, carefullv sent 
back the college horses which carriecl him 
to the sea side. 

lie was living in 1601, and it is not im- 
probable that he had then been permitted 
to return to England. 

[Baker MS. xxx. 241 ; Cole MS. xiv. 28; Le 
Neve's Fasti Eccl. Anglic, ed. Hardy, i. 528, iii. 
604, 618. 683; Nichols's Progrecuies of Qneen 
Klizalwth, iii. 119, 120; Coopers Annals of 
Cambridge, ii. 175. 176. 191. 199, 200, 203, 
224, 225, 244-247, 293 ; Coopers Athen. Cantob. 
ii. 322.] T. C. 

BAKER^ Sir RICHARD (;i568-1645), 
religious and historical writer, was bom 
about 1568. 1 lis father, John Baker, is stated 
to have been the elder son of Sir John 
Baker [q.v.], of Sisinghurst,near Cranbrook, 
Kent , who was chancellor of t he exchequer and 
privy councillor in the reign of Henry VIII, 
His mother was Catherine, daughter of 
Reginald Scott, of Scots Hall, near Ashford, 
Kent. His father was disinherited, accord- 
ing to recent accounts, in favour of his 
younger brother, Richard, the head of the 
family in the historian^s youth. This Richard 
Baker entertained Queen Elizabeth at the 
family seat of Sisinghurst in 1573, was soon 
afterwards knighted, acted as high sheriff 
of Kent in lo62 and 1582, and died on 
27 May 1594. Care must be taken to dis- 
tinguish between the uncle and nephew. 
Henry, a grandson of the elder Sir Richaid 
Baker, and second cousin of the younger, 
was created a baronet in 1611. 

Sir Richard Baker, the writer, became a 
commoner of Hart Hall (afterwards Hertford 
College), Oxford, in 1584, where he shiiried 
rooms with Sir Henry Wotton. He left 
Oxford without graduating, and studied law 
in London. His education was completed 
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}y A foreign tour, which extended a» &r as of Dorset, and to it wvr^ appt^nded medita- 

?oland (Ruler 5 CIa>ji. 9ub anno 1-V>^K t ions 'upon the ihn«e last pe^iJmes of I>ftvid,* 

>n 4 July lo(U the uniTersitT conierrvd on with a separate dedicativm to the Earl of 

Lim the degree of M. A. < Woods Fasti Manchester. In ItvIO there appeared a similar 

Bliss), i. i^>. In 1H03 he was knighted treatise ' upon j^ven ci^nsolatorte pWme« o{ 

>T Jame5 I at Theobalds, and was then re- l>avid, namely, the 23. the 27. the^Xtho ^, 

iding «t Uiffhgate. In 16J0 he was hifh the 84. the 103, the llt>.' with a dedication 

sheriff of Oxfoidshire, when? he owned the to liOid Craven, who is theiv thanked bvthe 

nanor of Middle .\ston. Soon afterwards author for *the remission of a grvat debt.* 

Baker married Maigarvt, daojrhter of Sir The last work in the series, * Upi^n the First 

jeorge Mainwaring, of Ightfield, Shrops^hire, Psalme of David.* was also issued in 1040, 

ind good-naturvdly became surety for heavy with a dedication to Lord Coventrw ^The*e 

lebt« om-ed by his wife's family. He thus medit at ions on the Psalms were colWted ami 

fell a victim to a lon^ series of pecuniary edited with an introduction by I>r. A. B. 

misfortunes. In 162olie was r>eported to be Grosart in 1882. "k In 1641 Baker published 

% debtor to the crown, and his property in a reasonable * ApoU>gri«' for Lawmen's Writing 

Oxfordshire was seized bv the government in Divinitv, with a short Meditation upon 

I cf. CaL State I\ipen (Dom. 1628-0), p. 383>. the Fall of Lucifer,' which was deilicated to 

C>n 17 Oct. 1($35 Sir Francis Cottington his cousin, * Sir John Baker, of Sissingherst, 

desired of the exchequer authorities 'par- baronet, son of Sir Henr>* Baker, tirst baronet.* 

ticulars' of the forfeited land and tenements. In 1642 he issued * >[otives for Prayer upon 

which were still ' in the king s hands.* Fuller the seauen dayes of a** weeke,' illustrated by 

writes that he had often heard Baker com- seven curious plates treating of the creation 

Slain of the forfeiture of his estates. Utterly of the world, and dedicated to the * wife of 

estitute. Sir Richard had, about 1635, to Sir John Baker.* A translation of Mai vezzi*s 

take refuge in the Fleet prison. There he * Discourses unon Cornelius Tacitus ' was 

died on 18 Feb. 1644-5, and was buried in executed by Baicer in 1642 under the direction 

thechurchofSt. Bride's, Fleet Street. Several of a bookseller named ^^^littaker. 

sons and daughters sur\-ived him. Wood Baker*s principal work was a * Chronicle of 
reports that one of his daughters, all of the Kinffs of England from the time of the 

whom were necessarily dowerless, married Romans Government unto the Death of King 

'Bury, a seedsman at the Frying Pan in James,* 1<343. The author describes the book 

Newgate Street;' and another, *one Smith, as having been * collected with so great can? 

of Paternoster Ilow.' Smith is credited with and diligence, that if all other of our chro- 

having burned his father-in-law*s autobio- nicies were lost, this only would be sufficient 

^rraphy, the manuscript of which had fallen to informposterity of all passages memorable, 

into his hands. or worthy to be known.* The dedication 

* The storm of [Baker's] estate,' says was addressed to Charles, Prince of Wales, 

Fuller, * forced him to Ave for shelter to and Sir HenrA- Wotton contributed a com- 

liis studies and devotions.' It was after . mendatorA* epistle to the author. The*Chn>- 

Baker had taken uj» residence in the Fleet ', nicle'was translated into Dutch in 1649. It 

that he began his literary work. His reaclie<l a second edition in 1(MS«'^. In 1660 a 

earliest publi8he<l work, written in a month, third edition, edited by Edward Phillips, 



when he was sixty-eight years old, was en- 
titled *Cato A'ariegatus, or Catoes Morall 



Milton's nephew, continued the history till 
1658. Fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh,' and 



Distichs. Translated and Paraphrased with eighth editions, with continuations, appearetl 



Yariations of Expressing in English Verse, 
by OF Richard Baker, Knight,' London, 1636. 
It gives for each of Cato's Latin distichs five 
different English couplets of very mediocre 



in 1665, 1670, 1674, 1679, and 1(W4 respec- 
tively. *The ninth impression, freed from 
many errors and mistakes of the former edi- 
tion,' appeared in 1696. An edition con- 



quality, and is only interesting as the work | tinned * dv an impartial hand ' to the close of 
of the old man's enforced leisure. In 1637 George Fs reign was issued in 1730, and was 



Baker's * Meditations on the Lord's Prayer ' 
was published. In 1638 he issued a transla- 
tion of ' New Epistles by Moonsieur D'Balxac,' 
and in 1039 he began a series of pious medi- 
tations on the Psalms. The first Dook of the 
series bore the title of ' Meditations and Dis- 
quisitions upon the Seven Psalmes of David, 
commonly called the Penitentiall Psalmes, 
1639.' tt was dedicated to Mary, countess 



reprinted in 1733. An abridgment of the 
'Chronicle' was published in 1684. The 
account of the restoration given in the fourth 
and succeeding editions is attributed to Sir 
Thomas Clarges, Monck's brother-in-law. 
Phillipps and the later anonymous editors of 
the book omit many original documents, 
which are printed in tfie two original editions. 
Baker's ' Chronicle ' was long popular 
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with country gentlemen. Addison, in the [Wood's Athens Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 148^1; 

* Spectator' (>»08. 2()9 and 329), represents Biog. Brit. (Kippis); Granger's Biog. Hist. 

Sir Roger de Coverley as frequently read- (1776), ii. 321 ; Baker's Meditations on the 

ing and quoting the * Chronicle/ which denims, ed. Grosart, pp. i~xl; Notes aud 

always lay in his hall window. Fielding, ^iueries, 1st ser ii. 67, 244, 507, vi. 318 (where 



in ' Joseph Andrews,' also refers to it u J? account of a legend connected ^ritli the elder 

part of tfie furniture of Sir Thomas Booby's ?"' ^;''"',r» ^a^er. of no h-Btonail >P?.Port««*. 

^ ^ y i> * -4. 4. 4.- -i-u A 18 fully discussed), 2nd ser. ii. 609, in. 76, 8ra 

country house. Hut its reputation with the ^^ •; \,7» .«<; n '* g t t 

learned never stood very high. Thomas ■* 



Blount published at Oxford in 1672 ' Ani- BAKER, RICHARD, D.D. (1741-1818), 

madversions upon S' Richard Baker's " Chro- theological writer, was educated at Pem- 

nicle," and its continuation,' where eighty- broke College, Cambridge, where he gra- 

two errors are noticed, but many of these duat«d B.A. (as seventh senior optime) in 

are mere typographical mistakes. The serious 1762, M. A. in 176^, and D.D. in 1/88. He 

errors imputed to the volume are enough, was elected to a fellowship in his college, 

however, to prove that Baker was little of an and in 1772 was presented to the rector}- of 

historical scholar, and depended on very sus- Cawston-with-Portland in Norfolk, which 

Eicious authorities. Dames Barrington, in he held till his death in 1818. His works 

is * Obser\-ations on the Statutes,* writes are: 1. 'How the Knowledge of Salvation 

that * Baker is by no means so contemptible is attainable,' a sermon on John vii. 17, 

a writer as he is generally supposed to be ; it 1782, 4to. 2. * The Harmony or Agreement 

is believed that the ridicule on this " Chro- of the Four Evangelists, '\n four parts,* 

nicle " arises from its being part of the fumi- London, 1783-87, 8vo. 3. * The Psahns of 

ture of Sir Roger de Coverley's hall '(3rd ed. David Evangelized, wherein are seen the 

p. 97, quoted in Granger) ; but the only Unity of Divine Truth, the Harmony of tbe 

claim to distinction that has been seriously Old and New Testament, and the peculiar 

urged in recent times in behalf of the ' Chro- Doctrines of Christianity, in agreement with 

nicle' is that it gives for the first time the the Experience of Believers in aU Ages,' 



correct date of the poet Gower's death. London, 1811, 8vo. 

Sir Richard Baker was also the author of ^^g ^^^j^ ^^209 f. 36 ; Chambers's HuKt. 

'Theatrum Redivivum,ortheTheatre\indi. ^/Norfolk, 198 ; Gent. Mag. Ix^viii. (i.), 646; 

cated, a reply to Prjnne s ; Histno^astix,' ^^^.^.^ 3^1,1 B^t.] T. C. 

published posthumously in 1062. There are 
interesting references here to the Elizabethan BAKER, ROBERT (Jl. 1562-3), voyager 



actors, Tarlton, Burbage, and Alle3m (p. 34), 
and much good sense in the general argu- 
ment. A reprint of the book under the title 
of *Theatrum Triumphans' is dated 1070. 



to Guinea, started on his first voyage *to 
seeke for golde ' in October 1562. The ex- 
pedition consisted of two ships, the Minion 
and the Primrose, and was * set out bv Sir 



A portrait of Sir Richard appears in the ■ "William Garrard, Sir AVilliam Chester, Mr. 
frontispiece to the early editions of the "" ' ' ' " "* ' 

* Chronicle.' Baker s library is said to have 
been purchased by Bishop Williams, the lord 
keeper, in behalf of Westminster Abbey 
(Notes and QuerieSf 3rd ser. xi. 384). 

Among the Sloane MSS. (No. 881) is an 
incomplete unpublished work by one Richard 
Baker, entitled, * Honour, -Discours'd of in 



Thomas Lodge, Anthony Hickman, and 
Edward Castelin.' Bakers efforts to traffic 
with the natives on the Guinea coast were 
not verv' successful, and he was wounded in 
a fight. But he returned home in safety early 
in 1563. In November of the same vearhe made 
a second voyage to ' Guinie and the river of 
Sesto ' as factor in an expedition of two ships, 



the Theory of it and the Practice, with the John Baptist and the Marlin, sent out oy 
Directions for a prudent Conduct on occur- i London merchants. On arriving at Guinea, 
rencesof Incivility and Civility.' Dr. Grosart ! Baker landed with eight companions t^ ne- 
assigns this long-winded treatise to Sir \ gotiate with the natives, but a storm drove 
Richard Baker, the chronicler, and the reli- the sliips from their moorings, and Baker and 
gious spirit in which it is written may for a 1 his companions were abandoned. After suf- 
moment support the theory. But the fact ' fering much privation six of the nine men 
that the deaication, undoubtedly written by ' died. The three sun'ivors were rescued by a 
the author, is addressed to Henr\' [Compton] French ship, and imprisoned in France as 
bishop of I^ndon, proves that tte work was prisoners 01 war ; but they appear to have 
not completed untd after 1675, the date of 1 been subsequently released. 
Oompton's appointment to the see of London. Baker wrot« accounts? in verse of both voy- 
And at that date Sir Richard Baker had been ; ages, which were printed by Richard Hakluyt 
dead for more than thirty years. in his * Voyages,' in 1589. 
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[UsklD7t'sCollectioiu{l8IO).ii. £18-23; J.H. { 
Moorc'a (JollcotioDi of Vovuses mud Trarels, 1. 
32S.] 



became ' 
! Xjmpton, in Deionahire. He was collated 
to Ihu vicamjfe of BiaLop's Nvniplon in 
BAKER, SAMUKL. D.n. |,/, IW.0:-), "''"' ■ '»". 1»- '■-""■^ l" hnvf lived for some 
divine, WM ni.tricul>ted u a pensioner of J«a" P™"oi^'7 iti ihw mired spor (perhaps 
Chriat's Coll«{e, Cambridfre, 11 Julv 161i " |:««tf )■ His secluded liffr-ns much of it 
became B.A. m 1616-6, MA. in 18"l9, and "■ '^"s*.** could be spared from professional 
was elecled a fellow of his coUejre. On ««"I«tionfl and Ihe cares of o family- " 
7 May 1623 be wss incorporated M.A. a "" * ■ ' ' 



Oiforil, and he proceeded B.D. at Cambridge 



devoted to matliematical studies, llu speaks 
of himself as one ' who preteiid(s) r 



the profession of the mathe- 
ne who(m) at some subcisive 
ion sake its study much de- 
^ Jle published in lOftt the ' Geome- 

trical Key, or Gate of Equations I'lilocked.' 
Muntucla remembers havine ' read some- 
where' that Baker was imprisoned for debt 
at Newgate; upon which it was facetiously 
romarkai that it would have been better for 
hove bad the key of Kewgnte than 



1 1627. The corporation of London pre- '^*""°? 

tented him to the rectory of St. Marcaret ^ " , ' ,v 

Pattens in (hat city, v.-b<tK he at one time ■ ^°"" ^°' ^"■'' 

enjoyed great popularitj as a puritaiucal 

preacher. He was, however, ' taken off fi*oiii 

those cooraes,' and made domestic chaplain to 

Juxon, bishop of London. On 29 Oct. 1636 

he became prebendary of Totenhall in the 

cliurchof St.Paul. ILiving in 16,17 resigned 

the rectory of St. Margaret Pattens, he was, ■ .. , 

on 6 July m the ssme year, instituted to that ■"" "'"I""™ ,„, , ,. . 

of St. Siary-at-IIill. On 28 Aug. 1638 the ! ,™ rt* ?.° " ' »■»''','•''" 

liini confemd on him a canonry of Windsor. *>}•"•'>' of b,,nadretio ajualions and those 
ThS ho resigned on 17 May 1639, and on the »? * '"''■' '■"KT^) 'f ' g«>niotr,l«l constnio- 
•0th of the sune month he ^u nominated t|?". " ,?•»'»>•. mlersected by . cirele. 
:o • ciuioniy in the church of Cauierhur,-. ""■ ""''?<' » dist.ng,,,sho^ from that of 
[ii the sami year he w», croaied D.D. In Descartes by not re<,u.nn, the c,u. ion to 
LWO he resigned the rectory of St. Christen , " f^^'^^y dei-nved of is second term. 
pher in London, and on 4 April in that year ' ™ .f™' pnnciple is worked out in gic.1 
&me rector of South -vfeald in Eiex. '"^'f' "• ,•,"",'>' '"'"f »' "P™" ,'J?' 

liko 'a watch contrived within 

ipbere of the signet of a ring,' is 



Soon after the assemhliiur of the Long par- ,_ , ^ .. . 

liamenthewas compSed offer haSig >he narrow spbore of lb, signet of a r 

licensed oenain hooka and refused his licenai t-theradmiiiblethan miefnl Some a. 

lubsojuently sequee- •."*" ™J ".P™ "; ">", Tranjacti 



t„«d from all his preCirSts, persecuted, ' 'bcKoyal Society frefcrred to lielowi. 
and impnsoned. "^ There exist, .'cat. logu. of the math^ 

Bakw, who i. suppostd to have died in S',"="' "?»''" »' ""» I""™"' "T- ?'">"" 
llieearlypartofleeO,™oneoftheleamed '''^".- ""'' ' Prepoaal about pnuluig the 
perrons wliS rendered material u»islance in »"•■ The proposal w_as ' approval and 
ihe preparation of BUhop Walton's Polyglot i K""" "> '■' "■" =.«f "1 ""I" "o.™' ^«'y, 

p-.J^ '^ ' '" I hut was not rnrnprt nut. 

[MS. Addit. S863, f. 207*; Le Neve's fnsti 
EccL Ati^i«. i. 66. ii. 441. iii. 401 ; Lloyd's He- 
nioin(lS77), fil2. 617; Ueylyu'i Hist, of the 
Pnabytwiaiu (1670), 468 ; Wood's Fasti Oxon, 
ed. Bliaa. i. 374, 412. ii. 392; Prynna's Cantcr- 
barie's Dooins. 226 seq., 360 ; Neirrourt's Reprr- 
torium EcclesiaMicum, i. 216, 324, 409, 451 ; 
■loumnla of the llonsir of Commona, iii. 68. 182.1 
T. C. 



not carried o 
[Biblioftraph. Drit.cd. I ; WihhVn Athi>n. Oxon. 
ed. BlixH, iv. 288; Bigaud's Ciim-siionilenre iif 
ScienttBc Hen of the Serrntecntli Century j 
Lysods's Alaf^B Itritannia, Di'vonshire, ii. 368 ; 
]tirch'» Hihtory of Ihe Koynl Socittv. iv. 165, 
loB, 627; PhiloKcjphinU Troasnct ion's, vol. xiv. 
im. 157, pp. 6*3-60.] K. Y. E. 

BAK.ER, TIIOM.AS (J. 1700-1709), 
dramatist, is said to have been the son of an 
BAKER, THOMAS (1625 ?-ie89), ' eminent attorney of London, and is credited, 
mathematician, is uid to have been fifteen probably with just cause, with having been 
year* old when he became a battler at Mafi;- educated in Oxford, A disparaging estimate 
^len Hall, Oxford, in 1640. In spite of the of his character and his powers is furnished 
puritanical education which, according to in the 'List of Dramatic Authors with some 
Wood, he received at the hall, ' ho did some Account of their Lives,' attributed to John 
little petite service for his majeoty within tha Mottley (the compiler of ' Joe Miller's Jesta '), 
gutiion of Oxon.' It does not appear what ' which appears at the closeof Thoman Whin- 
ma, the natura of the 'little employments' , cop'a tragedy of 'Scanderbeg.' Accordingto 
thnMighwbicb,aCGordiiigto thesameautho-' this rather prejudiced authority, Dakcr 'was 
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under disgrace' with his father, * who allowed 
him a very scanty income/ and was com- 
pelled to retire into Worcestershire, where he 
18 reported to have * died of that loathsome 
disorder, the morbus pediculomisJ His name- 
sake, David Erskine Baker, in the * Biogra- 
phia Dramatica,' undertakes at some lenjzth 
his defence. He, however, states that a cha- 
racter named Maiden, introduced in 'Tun- 
bridge Walks,' the best-kno'«vTi comedy of 
Thomas Baker, was intended by the author 
for liimself, and was designed for purpose of 
warning, to place his own failings in a ridicu- 
lous light. It this story, which is unsupported 
by any obtainable evidence, is true, Baker 
must have been sufficiently despicable in early 
life tojustify the dislike of his first biographer. 
Maiden, first played hj an actor inappropri- 
ately named Bullock, is one of the most efte- 
minate beings ever put on the stage. The 
character sprang into favour, and was imitated 
in the Fnbbles and Beau Mizens of sub- 
sequent comedy. The plays of Baker, all of 
them comedies, consist of: 1. * Humour of the 
Age,' 4to, 1 701 , played the same year at Drury 
Lane, with Wilts, Mrs. Verbruggen, and Mrs. 
Oldfield in the principal parts. 2. *Tunbridge 
Walks, or the Yeoman of Kent,* 4to, 1703, 
played 27 Jan. of the same year at Drury 
Lane ; revived at the same theatre in 1738 
and 1764, and at Co vent Garden in 1748, and 
given, in three acts, under the title of * Tun- 
bridge Wells,' at the Haymarket, so lat« as 
13 Aug. 1782, by Palmer, Parsons, and Mrs. 
Inchbald. 3. * An Act at Oxford/ 4to, 1704. 
Tliis piece, one scene in wliich is in the thea- 
tre at Oxford, disclosing the doctors, the un- 
dergraduates, and the Ladies, in their proper 
placets, commences with the two openiM lines 
of the * Iliad,' delivered in Greek by Bloom, 
a gent leman commoner. Its performance was 
i)rohibited, it is supposed through university 
infiuence, and it saw the footlights in an al- 
tered version, called (4) * Ilampstead Heath,' 
Drury Lane, 30 Oct. 1705. Lnder this title 
it was reprinted in 4to, 1706. 5. The *Fine 
I-ady's Ajrs,' 4to, no dat« (1709), played at 
Drury Lane 14Dec. 1708, and revived 20 April 
1747. A curious reference to some of these 
plays and to the author occurs in the preface 
to the * Modem Prophets, or New Wit for a 
Husband,' a comedy by Thomas Durfey, Lon- 
don, no date 0709). In this Durfey speaks 
not very intelligibly of Baker as one of ' a 
couple of bloody male criticks,' from whose 
* barbarous assassinating att-empts ' he has es- 
caped. Durfey condemns the plotless and 
trifling quality of* Tunbridge Walks,' accuses 
Baker, in reference to two other comedies, of 
having 'brought Oxford upon Hampstead 
Heath,' and declares that tue 'Fine Ladies 



Airs' {sic) was 'deservedly hist' (hissed). 
Baker*s plays are indeed ' plotless.* They ire 
fairly written, however, and are up to tbie not 
very exalted level of comedies ot the period. 
Baker is credited with the authorship of the 
'Female Tatler' (London, 1709), whidi 
Lowndes, who omits all mention of Btker 
under his name, describes as a ' scurrilooi pe- 
riodical paper.' After 1709 all refermce to 
Baker ceases. 

[Biographia Dramatica ; Gilliland's Dramatie 
Mirror; G(ilc8) J(aco1>y8 Poetical Register, or 
Lives and Characters of the fingUsh Poet«, 1723; 
Thespian Dictionary; Genest's Account of the 
English Stage ; List of Dramatic Authors ap* 
pended to Whincop's Scanderbeg, 1747f &c.] 

j.k. 

BAKER, THOMAS (1666-1740), an 
eminent author and antiquary, was bom tt 
Lanchester, in the county palatine of Dor- 
ham, 14 Sept. 1666, the younger son of 
George Baker, esj^uire, of Crook, and Mtr- 
garet Forster, his wife. He receiyed his 
earl^ education at Durham, and at the ase 
of sixteen was entered a pensioner of St, 
John's Ck>llege, Cambridflfe, along with his 
elder brother G«orge (Matob, AdmMcm 
to St. John's J pt. 11. p. 60), under Ralph 
Sanderson, a north-countryman and fellow 
of the college. He was elected a scholar, 
and subsequently (30 March 1680) fellow of 
his college, on the foundation of Dr. Ashton, 
dean of York, to whom he has recorded his 
sense of gratitude as one to whom he waf 
indebted for 'the few comforts* he after- 
wards enjoyed in life. Horace Walpole 
(Corresp. tvith Cole, iv. 114) observes, 'uiat 
it would be preferable to draw up an ample 
character of Mr. Baker, rather than a life. 
Tlie one was most beautiful, amiable, con- 
scientious ; the other totally barren of more 
than one event.' During tne time that he 
retained his fellowship, his pursuits afforded 
an admirable illustration of the uses which 
such endowments, when rightly applied, are 
capable of subser\4ng. He was a model of 
an able, high-minded, and conscientious scho- 
lar, his time and energies being mainly de- 
voted to antiquarian and historical researcL 
Unfortunately he was a nomuror, and b» 
early as 1690 he resigned the living of Long 
Newton to which he had been preeent'Od l^ 
Ijord Crewe, bishop of Durham. On the aiy 
cession of George I, the enactment of the 
abjuration oath brought the law to bear with 
renewed severity on non-compliera, and on 
21 Jan. 1716-7 Baker also was compelled to 
resign his fellowship— a fate, observes Cole, 
which had already befallen 'many more 
worthy and conscientious men.' Dr. Jenkin, 
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e master of St. John s, had himself been 
quired to take the oath of allegiance on 
oceedingB.D.yand had complied, although 
J had formerly professed the same principles 
Baker. The latter, however, was possessed 
"■ the belief that Dr. Jenkin could have 
reened him had he chosen to do so, and 
! continued long after to cherish feelings of 
gnified resentment. Baker, in fact, could 
»ver altogether overcome his sense of wrong 
his ejection, although the blow was consider- 
\y mitigated by the consideration shown 
m by the college authorities, and by the 
ndness of friends. He was permitted to 
tain his rooms in college, and continued to 
side there as a commoner-master until his 
ath. Among the fellows of St. John's was 
atthew Prior, the poet ; and according to 
r. Goddard, the writer of the life in the 
Uographia Britannica' (p. 620), being in 
sy circumstances. Prior handed his fellow- 
ip dividend, as he received it, over to his 
end Baker. This statement, however, is 
»credited by Masters (Life ofBaker, p. 120), 
10 states that Baker * lived comfortably 
d much to his own satisfaction' on an 
nuity of 40/. a year which he inherited 
km his father (ibid. p. 39). 
Such were the circumstances under which 
e indefatigable scholar laboured on for 
me foui^and-thirty years, during which 
riod he acquired the well-earned reputa- 
)n of being inferior to no living English 
holar in his minute and extended acquaint- 
ice with the antiquities of our national 
story. His friends and correspondents, 
aong whom were Burnet, Fiddes, Kennet, 
eame, Strype, Archbishop Wake, Le Neve, 
»ck, Br. Kawlinson, Dr. Ward, Ames, 
rowne Willis, Dr. Richardson, John Lewis, 
iumphrey Wanley, and Masters (his bio- 
•apher), represented the chief names in 
nglish historical literature in his day. To 
r&e, at that time dean of Exeter, he 
ndered material assistance in the com- 
lation of his * State of the Church,' although 
le work was conceived in a spirit diametri- 
illy opposed to the doctrines of the Angli- 
in party. Wake, in order to show his sense 
' these services, afterwards offered to pre- 
(nt any one of Baker's friends, whom the 
tter (being himself ineligible) might name 
► him, to a benefice of the value of 200/. 
;r annum. Baker declined the offer, but 
tked the archbishop to present him with a 
>py of his * State of the Church,' contain- 
ig' corrections and additions in his own 
indwriting. To this request Wake acceded, 
id the volume is now in the possession of 
le university library at Cambridge. To 
umet, Baker rendered similar service by 



forwarding a series of corrections and criti- 
cisms of the * History of the Reformation.' 
It is not surprising that Burnet should have 
felt himself unable to accept them all with- 
out some reservations ; but the following 
entry by Baker in the tliinl volimie of his copy 
of the * History ' pr»>ser\eil in the university 
library is creditable to both : * Ex dono 
doctissimi auctoris, ac celeberrimi prsesulis 
Gilberti episcopi Sarisburiensis. I shall 
always have an honour for the author's me- 
mory, who entered all the corrections I had 
made at the end of tliis volume. If any 
more are found tliey were not sent, for he 
suppressed nothing.' 

Baker himself aspired to write an * Athena; 
Cantabrigienses,' il not a history of the uni- 
versity, on the plan of Anthony Wood's well- 
known work relating to Oxford (Letter to 
Wanley, IlarL MSS. 3778) ; and with this 
design accumulated a great mass of materials, 
mainly from manuscript sources, which he 
transcribed into fortv-two folio volumes. The 
sound judgment and scrupulous care shown 
in this collection impart- to it an unusual 
value. The first twenty-three volumes, which 
he bequeathed to his friend Harley, Lord 
Oxford, are now in the Harleian collection 
in the British Museum ; volumes xxiv. to xlii, 
are in the university library at Cambridge. 
An index to the whole series was published 
in 1848 by four members of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, and a * Catalogue ' (of a 
far more elaborate character) of the contents 
of the Cambridge volumes, by Professor John 
E. B. Mayor, was published for the syndics 
of the University Press in 1867. The^IIistory 
of St. Johns College' in the former series 
(MS. Harl. 10:39), by Baker himself, has been 
edited by Professor Mayor (1869) with ex- 
tensive additions and annotations, and the 
whole work stands unrivalled as a history of 
a single collegiate foundation, in accuracy, 
completeness, and general excellence. 

Baker also reprinted, with a valuable bio- 
graphical preface, Bishop Fisher's funeral ser- 
mon for the Lady Margaret, mother of King 
Henry VII (I^ondon, 12mo, 1708); a copy, 
with transcripts of his manuscript notes, is 
preserved in the Bodleian library, and has 
been printed by Dr. Hymers. But the 
work by which he earned his chief con- 
temporary' reputation was published anony- 
mously ; this was his * Ileflections on Learn- 
ing,' a treatise which went through seven 
editions. In its main object it somewhat re- 
sembled Dryden's * Religio Laici,' being de- 
signed to enforce the insufficiency of the 
human understanding and of science as guides 
for the formation of belief and the conduct 
of life. Tlie literary merits of the work, and 

c2 
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Tf.'r rr.^r.r.rr if. -/.;.. .. .- ...rn .-.. — : - -.. - .t 1.. :■ ..- *. i> :;jzi- il*:' "L-r possession of I 

rii'^yl'/jf^:*] pr-' . : « ,: -;.- -.ii-. ji.:.-: : 7 *:- :■ 1--*-. lt. i --.- ^Jirlvr-r ot Tlii=- college 

i: ftnarr.ojr.' :* j^vv-li. -.*-'-:...:. ." ^-Tri.-- -.7 .. Tirr -c--Tr: --lirr-^^i :' r •h^-ir reception. 

Mi<rirH, •*-j.rr. -"r ■..-.-. i- v.i- ■- -jr- T-*^ Iltjt - '. .--^ i :.> :-r:*-TS to Ht-ftrne 

f:.>:*orj-* *'i-*!rr-.i'- ,: v.- -■'..- .:' -. .---.z: ir^ .i -1- I- •L-_i:i, a::! ;»!.-s-:i -s^ime of his 

r--r4rrh :* irri" -i :>'.:.'. i -..— -" • -i- :•• ^i. Hi- i-*r-?s "■: jftrj'j**' arp in the 

- ilij-':* In •*■•■!•:. iJi. :. .- r. • :-- :.-.- ■ r.- •_" i^i*- r: Lr- '.'i-T-ri.-v lilnry. and tLepiib- 

lii-rA'A. '':.r r.Ar::r "1 Lf !»■.<-■ -rr.r-.-: n:_"-i. '.::»■. :: ;:' ll^ "x!!-".- c-: rT^«pond*:'nce ls ia 

}>!i i rh<:Copr-rr..ri.-, -----:^ .--:-rr-: - : .- ■ -- .:z.''Z.z'.i.'..z. "•■ v -"1- S-ir:— * S«Tcietv. Hi* 

T-.-iijrrio'iT •rrrz.r - 7':. -'.. :" '.*«-.-• • '.V-.' - ::^ - "A" .>"."4 ■ A'i-r..*:" ar^- inooqwrated 

-rt'. - Ifcikv.-. ir. /^ r.:li-. r.. •■:^1: Ir. -k- *.. ir. •'..--i-L-iii.'r-EL**. M ~t '>f hi* books con- 

!.•*!•.• '-.f fJ:..- -.•n.i".:—- n. i^'-r-, "slV :: ''l,z-z ■'..'- " "r-. ?■■=:■:■.— t-^ •:■: •>:'n«ideniblH value, 

1'— 'hi a it^K tk^'jri^j • f r}.^ -., -.';■. i- • -.-^r ir. "i> ."^r. Li" '"^vri" jic. s^ hand al^'avs recoif- 

/i^/'/j» of knorU'ff,-^ : tjL-j.r^ •. ^r^lrr* >. rL*ss.\.-- '7 !"* • J- ir. i j>--i* li*gibility. Uu 

r.Tiral ir-iiiri-r-. •::■.: ::-.""-r.iLr .r^.T-* ^-r.-^ ::"iLr ■w-T'::i;:-^L:.-Iihehfidrxperiencedi$ 

u>}i :Lf: •»-;:. :-r:\l •:>.-. vrr!-.-? ^r. : r- -.-":.• 7 >:"- :- li*-.ii^r-:- rl, •■winr t«:i his invariable 

iifijiriVi-riirr."- •:..i:k.i-.-'v— r.nii :r.:.i- iiLi'- yn:-:> :* trT^»^r. iin^ -o hi« name on the 

l-tminy. 4 i-r->t* jAr: ■:: "wrLIv:. s.> J -^-T tlizi 1-i: "ir "w rt* • >x*i'j.* rjectus.' There 

irt.A,.'inar%-. tr:'! a' 'L- '.-si- •!=:- r.-jl— r.r^ *r^ j-irrnl'^ : Bak-r :n St. John's College 

• :.•: onlv Ti'r 41. i i- l. i j.:. ": *•■:■ l-::i'.-'r rv 'czl , -iv- 3^ i .- •i.-: D • ilr": ir.. the lat r»:T ha^in^ been 

1 •■'!./':' I p. 2*0 . ::r=:rr".v ir. "Lr j-'«.v-5.*:>n of Lord O.vford. 

iSakrr dird ^jzr.r'vrM-A- -■: : :-r/._v or. 1' J-^lv Rikrr'? vi'. Lib'.-? manuscript collection 
1 7 40, ha vi r.L' l^r^n ^ : z-r i •*■ i : ':i ip- j-1 - :t y &t. i r. ^ vr tr- z lirj- '.7 u: iliir'i by M rrsisrp. C. H. and 
tr-irA in^Ti^lhlr 'fT. rL- f!> r •>. Li* **.:iy. Tr. :=ij»-: =.•.•.• j^-r in :h-r:r successive "works. 
jMrin;: hi* lif-'im-r h- '.ii -3Cpr»-^*-.-i ''Lr ::.r 'Ar.cil* •:■: Canibridjrv.' the 'Athene 
wNh rLh' h*: mijh* l^ b;7:-i n-^rrL- ;:T&ve C:ir.Til.rlr:-rx~r?/ and ihe* Memorials of Cam- 
'.f MiM found-^r. to wL-v^* l:>>=rral;Ty hr :VI: trii^r.* Ttr fac* t ha: his history of his owi 
him.'r'df undrr v.« m^ich •.•bliz;*' .:>n. His drsir^ o 11--*- """a* &!! T-wel :•. r^i-nuiin so lonf; in nil- 
f-finfl ir* hcr^jmpiL^hmrn*. and hr wis -n- fi.-K-rlp'r i« pr-bably to be attributed to the 
t-.T-yi n<:ar Dr. A.*h*'>n"* Vimb in :h- •^rr.'r- pre-'idic^* -rxoi'-E-i &za:n<t him as a noinuror, 
c!.5ir*»-l of ^h- form-r oh dp--', -■•f S". J/im"* &r.d. c»ns«e-:iu-r-rly. in opponent of allnli- 
C'^li'.-'/*-. Col»- 1 MS-S. .\li.\- i-*-5» dr-R-rib^ Li^ z'."'^'^ t-r^z^. Th- CDHej*-. however, early pro- 
fiiri*-nil as • very s/'il-mn. w::h pr»»ce^*i -n ciirvd a rrsin«oript • srrr Mayor's JFSv/! p. vi). 
nnnd rhr tir-t cmr? i:i -r irjj'.io'.-* and c^indlrs.' Thr adiirion* to rhr copy in the Cole mann- 

Vffik'Tr WA5 H zrand^^n A C- -Ion*-! Bak-r 01 scrip"* a>- incTp^rated m thr edition of 18^. 

CpKjke, a ■jra^incJi rf^yalir'. wh'.»di.4tinjrui^"»^l O-le t-ll« us tha: Dr. Powell \ master of St. 

h:ifL«vlf in rh»=r civil war by hi* gallanr dt- John's 17tv>-ro'. a violent, dogmatic man. 

ff-nce of X»*wi-a-^I»r ajain** : he .Scots in 1»>K*. c «uid n-rt-r li^T-n wirh pitience to anyrom- 

A ii^p)iew of th*- anriiiiiarian. G»-':»riZr Baker, mrndai i^n r-irher of tht- history or its author. 
»:nterwl a' a f-How cjmmon.'r at Sr. J.-^hn"* ^M.*r*r.;i'."s '"*Trj>.-.4l>j:»t*s Guide ; Lives (crtm- 

nnly thf- day Vj^for^ his unci-"- srizur^:. Frw jiied chiefly ip^ni r:.;i:crials CjlIt-cTtil by Zachai; 

K'holars hav»; fnjoy»-l a l^rtvr repuration Gr»y>?y Ma<rrs '^Cam^.. 1784i. by XidioIi» 

tlian Baker ev»-n amon^r tli-'^r who ditf-r^-i Li:<irsin- Ar.rC»i«»:t-> of (he Ki;;htcenth Centiuy. 

fpim them in opinion : and his slemler pur**r "*"• 106-117 ar.d inUx; and l-y the author of tbe 

was fver oiJ'-n even :o a*si-t r hos** wit h wh- »*•=■ I*' ''' '• ■■ ^ ^-^ Bi'-srAyhiA Brit.innicH : Life by Honcr 

vi.-w.s he di«l nor alro:r.,rhMr svniTmthi^.-. In ^^'''-P''^^. Workv ii. 339:Indexto Riker's Histoy 

irnpartinj? knowlwiff- from hi* own ffr^-ai C? ":*■ :'';^-->. College, e.1. J. E. B. Mayw; 

5-?ore», lie ^a* ffiuaiu un'*».'lD.'*ii ; ana t»\ ^.- ~ t ' ■ ,-• n ¥ 1 ^ -n ■>■ • 

VI r^ . e- i ^i" r« 1 ■ . 1 i 1 '.erunr?...! >:. J-Jiin * Colleire: Index to Feliquit 

/ur^harv Gr»rv (a fri*-rid of C«jle*». who cd- tt - t * r -o i 

Itretwl the mat Hf mis lor his litt'. hr is (l*:- 

5-iifiiated not only *the most knowing in our BAKER,WILLL\3I(166S--1 732), bishop 

Kiii.fli.sh history and amirjuiry-i/but also 'th»^ of Norwich, was the son of William Baker. 

most cf»mmunir:ative man Ws'inz' {E.i ami na- vicar of Eton. Somersetshire, where he wis 

Hon of ymtn History of thf PuritaitKii.^'* n.i bmi in 166S. He was educated at Crew- 

f-*-*- also P'iDDEs'.s Liff of Woht^y, p. 31^ ). His kerne School, and entered at Wadham Col- 

jr»-n»;rf>Hty m«-t with a c»*rtain rr^tum. and lejre, Oxford, of which college he wa« first 

many of hifi fri**ndc weprin the habit of pre- fellow, and eventually became warden in 

wonting him with lyxiks, while he himself 1710. He was successively rector of St. 

wa4 an indefatigable collector. He subscribed Ebbes, of Padworth, and of Blavden, all in 

to all antiquarian works, and procured sub- the diocese of Oxford. Li 1714 ne was ool- 

acriberH. At his death the greater part of lated to the archdeaconir of Oxfozd. hi 
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1723 lie wms promoted to the see of Ban|^»r. px^d c)a5s^ical scholar. His mix)<.>stT aiivl 
whence in 1727 he wmstrmnsUted to Xorrnich. lemming madtr him manv fnt^mis amon^ x\w 
He held the rectonr of St. Gile*-in-ihe-Fields leading antiquant^^ and men of loxterii of the 
m comwtendam up to the time of his death, dav. including O. Goldsmith, IV. Edmund 
which oc cur red at Bath, 4 Dec 1732. He Barker. Jame$ Merrick, Hiurh Farmer, and 
was never marxied. During his brief tenure C«isar de Missy. He left m manuscript a 
€i the see of Bangor he managed to make correspondence with another Reading worthy, 
his only brother treasurer of the chuirh Robert Kobins^tn. author of' Indiivs in Dion, 
there, and his two nephews were provided Longinum, in Eunapium, et in Hiervvlem * 
for by being made registrars of the diocese (C>xon. 1772\ besides many other letters on 
of Norwich. Blometield, the historian of fH>int$ of Greek scholarship. A small un- 
Norfolk, who was ordained bv him, gives the finished treatise on abust^s of grammaticnl 
titles of four sermons which lie printed ; one propriety in ordinarv conversation also r«^ 
of them was published by special command mained unprinted. )lis limit«Mi but choii>' 
of Queen Anne in 1710. He was chaplain library of classical bo^^ks ultimately became 
in ordinary to George L In the abbey church the nropertv of Dr. J. C. Li*ttsom. ' 
at Bath there is a monument to him with a About Ciiristmas 17S4 he sufTertHl frvuu 
fulsome epitaph. oveiH^xertion in walking, and af^er an illnev< 

[Blomefield's Nort iii. 595 ; Le Neves Fasti.] o^ nine months died fn»m -an enlarvn;ment of 

A. J. ^^^^ omentum' 29 N?pt. Ii85, in his forty- 
fourth vear. He was buritnl in the vault tif 

BAKEB, WIIU-YM (1742-1785), St, Dionis Backchurch, the jvirish in which 
printer, was bom at Beading in 1742. and he had lived when in Li^ndon. A I^tin in- 
was the son of William Baker, for more than script ion to his memorv was plactnl by his 
forty years schoolmaster at that place, and an younger brother ujH^n t te family tomb in t In* 
uniable and accomplished man. Even at churchyard of JSt. Marv, Reading. 
ui early age young Baker 8 close application His works are: 1. 'IVn^gri nations of the 
to study injured his health. His father liad Mind through the most gimeral and intore>t- 
hoped to devote him to the church, but ing subjects usually agitated in life, by tlu^ 
bein^ disappointed by Dr. Bolton, dean of. late "\V. Baker, printer. A new etlition, to 
Carlisle, who had promised to give the youth ivhich is prefixe<l a biopraphic memoir of 
a university training, he apprenticed him the author.* London, printed by the editor 
to 3Ir. Kippax, a printer, of Culliim Street, [Maurice^!, 1811, sm. 8vo. The first eilition 
London. Baker diligently applied himself ^ was in 1<^0, sm. 8vo. 2. • Theses Qrjwji* et 
to his calling, and still employed his lei- Latime selectte.' 1-ond. in otF. J. W. Galabiu 
sure in self-improvement. The money earned et W. Baker, 178;^, sni. 8vo. 
by working overtime was spent in books. | .^^ anonymous biography by a friend firM 
Before he was twenty^ne years old his ap^aredintheEncyclop«vliaLonaiuen8i«(1810\ 
exertions produced severe illness. On the reprinted on a single 4to leaf us • Original Anec- 
death of Kippax, Baker succeeded to his ^^^^ ^f w. Baker' (n.d.), and reproauced in 
business, afterwards removing to Ingram ' n. Coatee's Hist, of Keading, 1802; Chalmors's 
Court, where he was in partnership with ■ Biog. Diet, and the memoir prefixoil to the 1811 
John William Gblabin. In 1770 he pub- ed. of the Peregrinations; see also Nichols's 11- 
lished 'Peregrinations of the Mind,' a series j lustrations ii. 666, viii. 498, 609, and his Lit. 
of twenty-three essays, after the style of Anecdotes, iii. 715-6.] H. K. T. 

the * B&mbler,'and upon such subjects as the ' 

8tage,love, happiness, war, patriot ism, cruelty, ! BAKER, Sir AVILLIAM ERSKINK 
the unreasonable compliments paid to the j (1808-1881), general, and a distinguished 
ancients for their works, &c. It had always ; engineer, was the fourth son of Captain 
beenhispractice to note passages which struck I Joseph Baker, R.N., and was bom at Leith 
his attention in the course of reading, and ! in 1808. He was educated at the East India 
in 1783 he printed a little volume of short ; Company's militart^ college at Addiscombt*, 
extracts, noticeable for beauty of language ' and went out to India as a lieutenant in th»» 
or elevation of thought, from a wide range I Bengal engineers in 182(5. He was promoted 



of Greek and I^atin authors. No special ar- 
rangement is observed, but the precision of 
the references gives the book a value usually 
absent in such compilations. He contributed 
some poetical pieces to the magazines, and is 
Baid to have written sermons for clerical 
friends. He was an excellent linguist and 



captain in 1840, and saw service in the lirst 
Sikh war. Ho led one of the attacking 
columns to the entrenchments nt Sobraon, 
for which he was thanked in the despatch 
and promoted major. He was afterwards 
exclusively employed in the public works 
department, and was successively euperiii- 
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tendent of the Dellii canals, superintendent ' a century spread themselves over every ptrt 
of canals and forests in Scinde, director of of the United Kingdom and to Europe and 
the Ganges canal, consulting engineer to the America ' ( Youatt, On Sheep, p. 818), am th» 
government of India for railways, and secre- England ' had 2 Ihs. of mutton where then 
tary to the government of India in the pub- was only 1 lb. before ' {Husbandry of Tkne 
lie works department. His ser\'ices as a CelebraUd Farmers, p. 15). Bakewell sac- 
civil engineer w^ore verj' great, and he was ceeded in producing the Dishley cattle, calkd 
regarded as the greatest authority of his also the new Leicestershire long-hom, *t 
time on irrigation. His military promotion small, clean-boned, roimd, short -caicaiedl, 
continued during his civil employment, and kindly-looking cattle, inclined to be hi' 
he became lieutenant-colonel in 1854 and (Gullet, Observations on Live Stock, p. 26), 
colonel in 1857. In 1857 he returned to which * the grazier could not too niflhly 
England, and in the folio winff year was ap- ' value,' though * their Qualities as idSren 
pointed military secret arj- to the India Office. ' were greatly lessened ' (Youatt, On Cattle^ 
But his knowledge was rather that of an p. 192) ; and he produced a breed of Uack 
engineer than a soldier, and in 1861 he be- horses, remarkable for their strength in be- 
came a member of the council of India, and ness on the farm, and for their utility in the 
in that capacity chief adviser to the home army. In this capacity of breeder, Bakewell, 

fovemment on Indian engineering matters. ; in his desire to obtain the 'barrel 'shape, was 
le was promoted major-general in 1865, the first to carry on the trade of ram4ettiii|r 
colonel-conmiandant of the royal (late Ben- on a large scale, and he established a clu^ 
pal) engineers in 1871, and lieutenant-general the Dishley Society, for the express object 
m 1874 ; he was made a K.G.B. in 18/0, and of insuring purity of. breed. Amongst his 
in 1875 he withdrew from public life. He own stock, prices rose with so much rapidity 
retired to his si^at in Somersetshire, and, ' that whereas in 1760 his rams were hired fiv 
after becoming general in 1877, died there on j a few shillings the season, by 1770 they 
16 Dec. 1881. SirAVilliam Erskine Baker's j fetched 25 guineas, and a few years later 
work in Scinde is particularly memorable ; ' still he made 3,000/. a year by their hire, 
the great irrigation works which he carried j deriving in one year from one particular lam, 
out there have rendered Sir Gharles Napier's ] known as * Two-pounder,' as much as 1,200 
conquest of real value, and, according to i guineas. Measurements ofhis rams and ewes 
Captain Burton, have made *the desert were taken in 1770, and published as remai^- 

able examples of careful breeding (Nichols^ 
Leicestershire, p. 759) ; a sketch of one of 
his sheep was taken by Schnebblie in 1790 
{ib. p. 763) ; and other sketches of his stock 
appear in Garrard's 'British Oxen,' and in 
Youatt * On Cattle,' p. 196. In 1785 Bake- 
well exhibited a famous black horse for some 
mouths in London; the king, George HI, 
had previously had it brought before him b? 
Bakewell in the courtyard of St. James s 
Palace. Many of the present humane notions 
regarding animals were anticipated by Bake- 
well, his stock being treated with marked 
kindness, his sheep being * kept as clean as 
race-horses, and sometimes put into body- 



Hourish like the rose.' 

[For Sir W. E. Baker's life and services con- 
sult the Times for 20 Dec. 1881; for the 
engineering works in Scinde see Capt. Burton's 
Soinde, or the Unhappy Valley.] H. M. S. 

BAKEWELL, ROBERT (1725-1795); 
grazier, was bom at Dishley, otherwise Dix- 
ley,and Dishley Grange, near Loughborough, 
Leicestershire, in 1725. His father, who had 
been bom at the same place, was a farmer, 
renting a farm there of 440 acres; and 
Robert Bakewell, having qualified himself 
for experiments in husbandry and cattle- 
breeding by visiting farms in the west of 

Englandandotherpartsof the country where I clothes' (Throsbt, J^ieirs in Leicestershire^ 
various modes of proctnliure prevailed, took ^""^^ ~~^ '^' *^ " i -v». 

charge of the farm on the failure ofhis father's 
health, about the year 1755, and succeeded to 



the entire management of it on liis father's 
death in 1760 [Oent. Mag. vol. Ixv. part ii. 
pp. 969, 970). Ue aimed at obtaining a 
better breed of sheep and oxen, believmg 
* that you can get beasts to weigh where you 
want them to weigh, i.e. in roasting pieces 
and not boiling pieces' (YoirxG, Farmers^ 
Tour, 1771, pp. 102-35). He succeeded in 
producing the new Leicestershire breed of 



p. 411), and even his bulls were remarkable 
for obedience and docility. 

In Bakewell's experiments on feeding and 
housing stock he was as bold as in breeding. 
He stood first in the kingdom ' as an improver 
of grass-land by watering' (Marshall, Ihural 
Economy of Midland Counties, i. 284 et seq.) ; 
he flooded his meadows, making a canal of a 
mile and a (quarter in length, and was able 
by means of irrigation to cut grass four times 
a year (Monk's Agricultural Report) \ he 
had methods, by double floors to his stalls, 
^heep, wHich ' within little more than half | of collecting farm refuse and diluting it, in 
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order to obtain liquid manure. On these 
accounts his farm was visited as a curiosity 
by all classes. All were shown the boats 
in which he carried some of his crops ; his 
wharf for these boats; his plan of conveying 
hia turnips about the farm by water (in his 
own woraSy *We throw them in, and bid 
them meet us at the Bam End ') ; his teams 
of cows instead of oxen; his collection of 
skeletons of animals, and of carcases of ani- 
mals (in pickle), to test where breeds varied 
in bone and flesh; and, there being no inn 
near at hand, his visitors were hospitably 
entertained by him {Gent, Mag. vol. Ixiii. 
part ii. p. 792 et seq.), 

Bakewell died, unmarried, on 1 Oct. 1795, 
aged 70, and was buried at Dishley, where, 
however, no monument was erected to him 
(Nichols). His nephew, Honeyboum, suc- 
ceeded to his farm, which maintained its 
reputation for some years; but though the 
name and recollection of the new Leicester- 
shire cattle will never be lost, the breed itself 
has completely passed away (Youatt, On 
Cattle, p. 208), and the first expenses of 
Bakeweu's experiments would appear to have 
exceeded his profits, for he was bankrupt in 
November 17/6 {Gent, Mag, xlvi. 531). 

[European MagHzine, vol. xxviii. ; Chalmers's 
Biog. Diet.; The Husbandry of Three Celebrated 
British Fanners, MessrH. BakeweU, Arbuthnot, 
and Ducket, by the secretary to the Board of 
Agriculture (Young), 1811 ; British Husbandry, 
1834 ; Humphry Davy's Lectures, p. 321, where, 
however, Davy is mistaking Bakewell for the sub- 
ject of the succeeding article; Annual Register, 
1771, pp. 104-10; Royal Agricultural Journal, 
iv. 262, vi. 17, viii. 2, xvi. 223, xvii. 479, xxiii. 
73.] J. H. 

BAKEWELL, ROBERT (1768-1843), 
geologist, bom in 1768, was not of the family 
of the preceding Robert Bakewell, to whom, 
however, he was known, and with whom he 
has sometimes by error been identified. He 
records that he was asked by the Countess 
of Oxford * whether he was related to the 
Mr. Bakewell who invented sheep * {Intro- 
duction to Geology, 6th edition, pp. 402 and 
403, note), and he replied that there was no 
connection between tnem. There is no evi- 1 
denceas to his parentage, though it is probable 
he was one of the Bakewells of Nottingham, 
quakers and wool-staplers of that city {Ob- 
servations on Wool, appendix, p. 133). Bake- 
well, as a schoolboy, amused himself with the 
construction of telescopes {Phil, Mag. xlv. 
299), and, bein^ placed amongst wools in his 
early life, submitted them to the microscope. 
lie afterwards speculated as to the efiects of 
soil and food upon them, and published his 
Observations on Wool' in 1808, at Wake- , 



field, Yorkshire: thenceforth he devoted him- 
self to science. In 1810 he was in commu- 
' nication with Kirv^^an, and investigated the 
! Cobalt Mine at Alderley Edge, Cheshire (see 
I his Description, &c., Monthly Mag, for Feb. 
I 1811). From 1811 onwards he lectured on 
geology all over the country, exhibiting sec- 
tions of rock formation and a geological map, 
the first then of its kind {Introdtiction to 
Geology, 5th edition, Preface, p. xii). In 181 2 
1 he was engaged in a controversy with John 
Farey and others {Phil. Mag. xl. 45, and xlii. 
' 1 1 6 and 121). In the same year he discovered 
' a fine scenite, in large blocks,whilst examining 
j Chamwood Forest {Gent, Mag. vol. Ixxxiii. 
part i. p. 81 ) ; and his mineralogical surveys 
j having taken him into Ireland, and up Cader 
I Idris, and into every English county except 
I one, Hampshire ( Travels in the Tarentaise, 
j i. 270), he brought out his * Introduction to 
Geolog}' ' in 1813, making its distinguishing 
feature the fact that he drew his iUustrations 
from situations in our own island, accessible 
to his readers (Review in Loudon's Mag. of 
Nat, Hist, i. 353 et seg.). This work was a 
great success ; it came from * a person whose 
name is imdecorated with any appendages' 
(Preface to 2nd edition, p. xi), and there was 
much novelty, at the time, about all ^o- 
logical investigation, the Geological Society 
(of which Bakewell never was admitted a 
member) having only been formed late in 
1807. Bakewell was encouraged to esta- 
blish himself at 13 Tavistock Street, Bed- 
ford Scjuare, as geological instructor; and 
he continued bin mineralogical surveys, in 
company with his pupils and alone, till he 
had again travelled 2,000 miles, when he 
brought out a second edition of his work in 
1815. This was translated into German by 
Miiller at Friburg, and it was followed by an 

* Introduction to Xlineralogy ' in 1819. Mean- 
while Bakewell was examining the coalfield 
at Bradford ( Trans. Geol. Soc. ii. 282) ; he 
was inventing a safety furnace for preventing 
explosions in coal mines {Phil. Mag. 1. 211) ; 
and ho was publishing his * Observations on 
the Geology of Northumberland and Durham ' 
{ib. xlv. 81 et seq.), and his * Formation of 
Superficial Part of Globe' {ib. pp. 452-9), 
with some refutations of a charge against 
him of plagiarism {ib. pp. 219 and 297). Be- 
tween 1820 and 1822 Bakewell was travelling 
in the Tarentaise, the Graian and Pennine 
Alps, in Switzerland, and Auvergne ; and in 
1823 published his * Travels,' so described in 
the sub-title, in two volumes, with illustra- 
tions, some of which were by his wife. These 

* Travels,* undertaken for geological study, 
yet full of humour and personal detail, caused 
a theological attack upon Bakewell by Dr. 
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Pye Smith ( Vindication 0/ Citizens of Geneva j 
from Statements^ &c.y 1825). Ck>ntmuing his 1 
scientific investigations, Bakewell published ' 
his ' Salt ' (Phil, Mag, Ixiii. 86, reprinted in 
* Silliman's American Journal/ x. 180) ; his 
' Lava at Boulogne ' (PhiL Mag, Ixiv. 414) ; 
his * Thermal Waters of the Alps ' {ib, iii. 14, 
also reprinted in Silliman, xx. 219); his 
' Mantell's Collection of Fossils ' at Lewes 
(Mag, Nat. Hist, iii. 9) ; and a third edition 
of his 'Geology' in 1828, immediately re- 
printed in America. At that date Bakewell 
had settled at Hampstead, where his ^rden 
afforded him the opportunity of writmg on 
the action of the * Pollen of Plants ' (Mag, 
Nat, Hist, ii. 1), and where he prepared the 
following scientific papers: 'Organic Life,' 
1831 (Phil, Mag, ix. 33, appearing also in 
Froriep*s 'Notizen,' xxx. col. 134); 'Gold 
Mines in United States,' 1832 (Mag, Nat. 
Hist. V. 434) ; and * Fossil Elephants in Nor- 
folk,' 1835 (tb, ix. 37). A fourth edition of 
the ' Geology ' was issued in 1833, which pro- 
voked a criticism from Professor Sedgwick 
(Geol. Trans, iii. 472, 1835); it reached a 
fifth edition in 1838, and still has its readers 
and supporters of its theories. Bakewell died 
at Downshire Hill, Hampstead, on 15 Aug. 
1843, aged 76 (Annual RegisUr, 1843). 

A list of Bakewell's fugitive productions 
is in the * Royal Society's Catalogue of Sci- 
entific Papers,' 1867, p. 165, but it is in- 
correct. Three of the articles enumerated, 
all three on * Niagara,' are by one of the geo- 
logist's sons, also a Robert Bakewell. The 
error is curious, because the geologist himself 
introduces this son to the scientific world in 
1830, in the preface to the first of the three 

{lapers in question (Mag, Nat, Hist, iii. 117). 
lobert Bakewell the younger became a resi- 
dent at New Haven, America, whence he 
dated his second and third papers, 1847 
and 1857. Another of the geologist's sons, 
Frederick C. Bakewell, wrot« * Philosophical 
Conversations,* 1833, and 'Natural Evidences 
of a Future Life,' 1835, both of which passed 
through several editions. 

[Poggendorff 'b Biographisch - litterarisches 
Handworterbuch ; Donaldson's Agricultural Dic- 
tionary ; and the authorities cited in the article.] 

J. S. 

BALAM, RICHARD ( /. 1653), mathe- 
matician, was the author of * Algebra, or the 
Doctrine of composing, inferring, and resolv- 
ing an Equation ' (1653). There seems to be 
nothing original in this work but a multitude 
of terms which have perished with their in- 
ventor. The following sentence may be worth 
quoting: 'It seems probable to me that 
quantity is not the true genus of number; 



but that measure and number, magnitude and 
multitude, quantity and quotity, are two 
distinct species of one common genus/ 

[Algebra, preface, cf. p. 16.] F. Y. R 

BALATINB, ALAN {Jl. 1560), is men- 
tioned by Edward Hall in the Let of the 
English writers from whose works he com- 
piled his ' Chronicle.' Pits on this accoont 
classes him as an Englishman, but, according 
to Dempster, he was of Scotch origin, an^ 
after studying privately, went to Germanv, 
where he completed his education, and also 
taught in the gymnasiums. He wrote ' Be 
Astrolabio,* * De Terrse Mensura,' and ' Ohro- 
nicon Universale.' Dempster states that he 
flourished about 1560, but as Hall's ' Chro- 
nicle' was published in 1542, Balatine must 
have written his 'Chronicon Universale 'at 
least twenty years before 1560. He died in 
Germany. 

[Pits, De Angliffi Scriptoribus, p. 825 ; 
Dempster's Hist. Ecc. Gent. Scot. (1627), p. 100; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 66.] 

BALCANQUHALL, WALTER (154S- 
1616), presb3rterian divine, derives his sun 
name originally from lands in the parish of 
Strathmiglo, Fifeshire. It is nearly certain 
that Walter was of the Mlk' of Balcanquhall, 
and that he was bom there — according to 
his age at death— in 1548 (cf. Sibbald'sOLiat 
of the Heritors' (1710) in History of Fife, 
i^pendix No. 2). 

Our earliest notice of him is that he was 
entered as 'minister of St. Giles, Edin- 
burgh,' on Whit Sunday 1574, when we learn 
that * he was desyrit by other towns and 
large stipend promist,' but * yet he consented 
to stay and accept what they pleased.' At 
this time he is described in James Melville's 
* Diary' (p. 41, Wodrow Society) as *ane 
honest, upright hearted young man, latlie 
enterit to that menestrie of Edinbruche* 
[Edinburgh]. He was elected to the chap- 
laincy of the Altar called Jesus, 20 Nov. 
1579. Having preached a memorable ser- 
mon, mainly directed against the influence 
of the French at court, 7 Dec. 1580, he was 
called before the privy council on the 9th, 
and * discharged.' He attended the Earl of 
Morton while in prison under condemnation, 
2 June 1581. When James VI of Scothmd 
devised his scheme of re-establishing *the 
bishops ' in Scotland, he found Balcanquhall, 
along with James Lawson, Kobert Pont, and 
Andrew Melville, and their like-minded 
brethren, in active opposition. On the calling 
together of the estates of the realm in 1584, 
the king sent an imperative message to the 
magistrates of Edinburgh ' to seize and im- 
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prison any of the ministers who should ven« general assembly of 1602. In conjunction 

ture to speak against the proceedings of the with Robert Pont, he again took his stand 

parliament.' But Balcanquhall (along with at the cross, and publicly protested in name 

James Lawson) preached fearlessly against of the 'kirk' against the verdict of assize 

the proposals ; and alon^ with l^ont and finding the brethren who met in general as- 

others took his stand at tne cross while the sembly at Aberdeen guilty of treason. I^ater, 

heralds proclaimed the acts passed by the sub- for condemning the proceedings of the gene- 

servient pariiament, and publicly ' protested ral assembly in 1610 ne was simimoued before 

and took instruments' in the name of the the pnvy council and admonished, lie ceased 

'kirk ' of Scotland against them. The sermon preaching on 16 July 1616 from a disease in 

was delivered on 24 May. A warrant was his teeth, and died 14 Aug. following, in the 

issued, and Balcanquhall and Lawson fled sixty-eighth year of his age and forty-third 

to Berwick-on-Tweed (Melville, Diary, of his ministry. 

p. 1 19). He married Margaret, a daughter of James 

The storm blew over, though his house in Marjoribanks, merchant ; in right of whom 

Parliament Square was given to another in he had become 'burgess and ffood brother' of 

the interval. On his return to Edinburgh, a the citv (15 Feb. 1591). They had three 

house formerly occupied by Diirie was given sons, AValter [see Balcanquhall, AV alter, 

to him (1585/. On 2 Jan. 1586 he preached 1586 ?~1645], Robert, minister of Tranent, 




his seat in the loaft [gallery] and said he 5-6, 31; Braces Sermons ; Balfour's Historical 

[the king] would prove there sould be Works ; Stevens's Mem. of Heriot ; Boke of the 
lishops and spirituall magistrats endued Kirke; Crauford's Univ. of Edinburgh; Murray's 
with authoritie over the minestrie ; and that Life of Rutherford.] A. B. G. 

he [Balcanquhall] did not his dutie to con- ' 

denm that which he had done in pariiament ' BALCANQUHALL, AV ALTER, D.D. 
(Meltillb, Diary y p. 491). In this year (1586 P-1645), royalist, son of the Rev. 
(1586) he is found one of eight to whom was ; Walter Balcanquhall [q. v.], who steadfastly 
committed the discipline of Lothian by the opposed episcoimcy, was bom in Edinburgh 
general assembly. A larger house, which | * about 1586 ' — the year of his father's * re- 
Ead been formerly occupied by his colleague ; buke * by King James. Convinced, it has 
Watson, was assigned to him 28 July 1587, ! been alleged, by the arguments in favour of 
and his stipend augmented. He was ap- ' bishons^ maintained by the sovereign, he pro- 
pointed to attend the coronation of Queen ' ceedea to the university of Edinburgh with 
Anne, 17 May 1590. For some years he seems \ a purpose ultimately to take orders in the 
to have been wholly occupied with his pulpit church of England. In 1609 he graduated 
and pastoral work. In 1596, however, his ; M.A. He afterwards removed to Oxford, 
bold utterances again brought him into con- . entering at Pembroke Collepe. He passtul 
flict with the sovereign; but a warrant having ; B.D., and was admitted a fellow on H Sept. 



again been issued, again he escaped — this time 
to Yorkshire, after being ' put to the horn ' as 
a fugitive. He appears to have been absent 
from December 1596 to April or May 1597. 
In May 1597 he resigned nis ' great charge ' 
of St. Giles in order to admit of new paro- 
chial divisions of the city. In July he was 
permitted to return, and was chosen 'mi- 
nister ' of Trinity College Church, to which 
he was admitted 18 April 1598. He was 
the fnend and companion of the Rev. Robert 
Bruce, and bribes were tendered him in vain 
to get him to * fall away ' from Bruce. On 
10 Sept. 1600 he was once more in difficul- 
ties, having been called before the pri^-y 
council for doubting the truth of the Gowrie 
conspiracy. * Transported * by the general 
assembly to some other parish, 16 May 1601, 
he was afterwards allowed to return to 
Trinity College (19 June), and he was in the 



1611. He was appointed one of the king's 
chaplains, and in 1617 he received tne 
mastership of the Savoy, Ix>ndon. In 1618 
James sent him to the synod of Dort. His 
letters from that famous synod, which were 
addressed to Sir Dudley Carleton, are pre- 
sen-ed in John Hales's * Golden Remains.' 
Before proceeding to Dort the university of 
Oxford conferred upon him the decree of 
D.D. In March 1624 he obtained the (feanery 
of Rochester, and in 16.39 he was made 
dean of Durham. The * Calendars of State 
Papers' from 1625 onward reveal him as a 

Sushing suppliant for offices and dignities. 
>n the death of the celebrated George Heriot 
on 12 Feb. 1624, it was found that Balcan- 
quhall was one of the three executors of his 
will and was assigned the most responsible 
part in founding the hospital which was to 
bear the royal jeweller's name. Balcanquhall 
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drew up the statutes in 1627, and, it is uni- 
versally conceded, discharged the weighty 
trust imposed on him with integrity and 
ability. 

In 1638 he revisited his native country, as 
chaplain to the Marquis of Hamilton, the 
royal commissioner. Balcanquhall was ac- 
cused of shiftiness and treachery in his con- 
duct towards * the people * who were con- 
tending earnestly for their religious rights. 
He was the imdoubt«d author of an apolo- 
getical narrative of the court proceedings | 
under the title of * Ilis Majestie's Large De- i 
claration concerning the Late Tumiuts in 
Scotland ' (1639). On 29 July 1641 he and 
others of kin with him were denounced by 
the Scottish parliament as ' incendiaries.' 
He was afterwards * hardly entreat^jd* by 
the dominant puritan party, and was one of 
the * sufferers celebrated by Walker in his 
* SuiFerings.* He retreated to Oxford and 
shared the waning fortunes of the king. He 
died at Chirk Castle, Denbighshire, on Christ- 
mas day 1645, whilst the echoes of Naseby 
were in the air. Sir Thomas ^Middleton 
erected a * splendid monument' to him in 
the parish church of Chirk. 

[Dr. Stevens's History of George Heriot's Hos- 
pital; Wood's Athens (Bliss), iii. 180, 839; 
Walker's Sufferings, pt. ii. 19 ; Anderson's Scot- 
tish Nation ; The two Sermons''of 1634 on Psalm 
cxxvi. 6, and S. Matt. xxi. 13.] A. 13. G. 

BALCARRES, Countess of. [See 
Campbell, Anna.] 

BALCARRES, Earls of. [See Lind- 
say.] 

BALCHEN, Sir JOHN (1670-1744), 
admiral, was bom, according to local tradi- 
tion and an anonymous inscription on his 
picture, * of very obscure i)arentage, 4 Feb. 
1669-70, at Godalming, in Surrey ; ' but he 
him8eli',in a memorial to the admiralty, dated 
12 June 1699, related all that is really certain 
of his early history. * 1 have sen'ed in the 
navy,' he said, 'for fourteen years past in 
several stations, and was lieutenant of the 
Dragon and Cambridge almost five years, 
then had the honour of a commission from 
Admiral Neville in the West Indies to com- 
mand the Virgin's prize, wliich bears date 
from 25 July 1697, and was confirmed by 
my lords of the admiralty on our arrival in 
England. I continued in command of the 
A'irgin till September 1698, then being paid 
off", and never at any time have committed 
any misdemeanour which might occasion my 
bemg called to a court martial, to be turned 
out or suspended.' He was asking for the 
command of one of the small ships employed 



on the coast of Lreland; but it was fidly 
eighteen mouths before he was appointed to 
the Firebrand for the Lrish station. In De- 
cember 1701 he was turned over to the Vulcan 
fireship, was attached to the main fleet under 
Sir George Rooke on the coast of Spain, and 
was with it at the capture or burning of the 
French and Spanish ships at Vigo, 12 Oct. 
1702. It is imcertain whether the Vulcan 
took any active part in the burning, but 
Balchen brought home the Mod6r6 prize of 
56 guns. A few months later, February 
1702-3, he was appointed to the Adventure, 
44 guns, and ccntmued in her for the next 
two years, cruising in the North Sea and in 
the Channel, and lor the most part between 
Yarmouth and Portsmouth. On 19 March 
1704-5 he was transferred to the Chester, 
and towards the end of the year was sent 
out to the Guinea coast. He returned home 
the following summer, and continued cruising 
in the Channel and on the Soundings, where, 
on 10 Oct. 1707, he was one ot a small 
squadron which was captured or destroyed 
by a very superior French force under Forhin 
and Duguav-1?rouin. The Chester was taken, 
and a year later, 27 Sept. 1708, when Balchen 
had returned to England on parole, he was 
tried by coiirt-martial and fully acquitted ; 
the decision of the court being that the 
Chester was in her station, and was engaged 
by three of the enemy, who laid her on 
board, entered many men, and so forcibly got 
possession of the ship. He was, however, 
not exchanged till the next year, when, in 
August 1709, he was appointed to the Glou- 
cester, a new ship of 60 guns then fitting at 
Deptford. On 8 Oct. he had got her round 
to Spithead, and wrote that he would sail in 
a few days ; but he had scarcely cleared the 
land before he again fell in with Duguay- 
Trouin (26 Oct., m lat. 50° lO' N.), and was 
again captured. He was therefore again tried 
by court-martial for the loss of his ship 
(14 Dec. 1709), when it appeared from the 
evidence that the Gloucester was engaged 
for above two hours with Duguay's own ship, 
the Lis, 74 guns, another firing at her at the 
same time, and three other ships very near 
and ready to board her. She had her fore- 
yard shot in two, so that her head-sails were 
rendered unserviceable, and had also received 
much damage in her other yards, mast^, sails, 
and rigging. The court was therefore of 
opinion that Captain Balchen and the other 
onicers and men had discharged their duties 
very well, and fully acqiiitted them. It may 
be added that the French sold the Gloucester 
to the Spaniards, and that for many years she 
was on the strength of the Spanish BAvy 
under the name of Conquistador. 
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Within a few months after his acquittal ; was a diplomatic pageant rather than a naval 
I^alchen was appointed to the Colchester, ! expedition, and the fleet returned home in 
48 guns, for Channel service. He continued i December. In February 1733-4 he was ad- 
in her, between Portsmouth, Pl}nnouth, and | vanced to be vice-admiral, and commanded 
Kinsale, for nearly five years, and in Febru* ! a squadron at Portsmouth for a few months, 
ary 1714-15 was transferred to the Diamond, ' In 1740 he had again command of a squadron 
40 guns, for a voyage to the West Indies and of six sail of the line, to look out for the 
the suppression of piracy. His orders were j Spanish homeward-bound fleet of treasure- 
to stay out as long as his provisions would ships, which, however, escaped by keeping 
last, or he could ffet others cheap at Jamaica. | far to the north, making Ushant, and then 
He came home in May 1716, and whilst lying i creeping to the south well in with the coast 
at the Nore waiting for orders was involved in of !■ ranee, whilst the English squadron waa 
a curious difficulty with a custom-house officer looking for them broad ofl* Cape Finisterre. 
who desired to search the ship, but would In August 1743 Balchen was promoted to be 
show no authority and was exceedingly in- admiral of the white. He commanded for a 
Solent. Balchen put him in irons as an im- : few months at Plymouth ; but in the foUow- 
postor, but released him on the representation i ing April he was appointed to be governor of 
of the master, who seemed to have some know- Greenwich Hospital, and was knighted. The 
ledge of the feUow. Balchen was afterwards ' appointment was considered as anhonourable 
called on for an explanation, and wrote a | retirement from the active list, and in addi- 
somewhat lengthy and very amusing account tion to its emohunents a pension of 600/. a 
of the whole anair, which began with a bowl : year on the ordinary estimate of the navy 
of punch on the quarter-deck, round which was settled on him during life (13 April^ 
the captain, the master, the surgeon, the ! Admiralty Minute) ; but on 1 June he was 
stranger, and the stranger's friend sat and j restored to his active rank as admiral of th& 
drank and Quarrelled (Calendar of Treasury white. A large fleet of store-ships on their 
Papers f 22 Nov. 1716). way to the Mediterranean was blockaded in 

Immediately on paying off" the Diamond i the Tagus by a powerful French squadron 
Balchen was appointed to the Orford guard- ! under the Count de Kochambeau. Balchen 
ship in the Medway, and continued in her | was ordered to relieve it, and, with his flag 
tillFebnuiry 1717-18, when he commissioned i on board the Victory, sailed from St. Helen's 
the Shrewsbury, 80 guns, and in her accom- on 28 July. Rochambeau was unable to 



ranied Sir George Byng to the Mediterranean. 
hi arriving on the station, Vice-admiral 
Charles Cornwall, till then the commander- 
in-chief, put himself under Byng's orders, 
hoisted his flag on board the Smrewsbury, 



oppose a force such as Balchen commanded ; 
he drew back to Cadiz, whilst Balchen con- 
voyed the store-ships to Gibraltar, saw them 
sately through the straits, and started on the^ 
return voyage. In the chops of the Channel 



and was second in command in the battle ofl' j his fleet was caught in a violent storm, on 
Cape Passaro, 31 July (Balchex's Journal, ! 3 Oct. ; the ships were dispersed, but, more 
Log of the Shrewsbury). The Shrewsbury I or less damaged, some dismasted, some leak- 
returned to England in December, and in the ; ing badly, all got into Plymouth or Spithead, 
following May Balchen was appointed to the i with the exception of the Victory. She wa* 
Monmouth, 70 guns, in which ship he accom- last seen in the early morning of 4 Oct., and 
panied Admiral Sir John Norris to the Baltic nothing was ever positively known as to her 



m the three successive summers of 1719, 1720, 
and 1721. Between the years 1722 and 1725 
he commanded the Ipswich guardship at Spit- 
head, and in February 1725-6 was again 
appointed to the Monmouth, and again went 



fate, whether she foundered at sea, or whether,, 
as was more commonly believed, she struck 
on the Caskets. It was said that during the 
night of 4-5 Oct. her guns were heard by the 
people of Alderney, but even that was doubt- 



for the then yearly cruise up the Baltic, in ful. Her maintop-mast was washed ashore 
1726 with Su: Charles Wager, and in 1727 on the island of Guernsey (Voyages and 



with Sir John Norris. He was afterwards, 
in October 1727, sent out as part of a rein- 



Cruises of Commodore Walker [1762, 12mo], 
p. 45). The admiral, Sir John Balchen, her 



forcement to Sir Charles Waper at Gibraltar, j captain, Samuel Faulknor, all her officers 
then besieged by the Spaniards, but came i and men, and an unusual number of volun- 
home in the following January, when the i teers and cadets, * sons of the first nobility 
dispute had been arranged. On 19 July 1728 and gentry in the kingdom,* being in all, it 
he was promoted to be rear-admiral, and in | was estimated, more than eleven hundred 
1731 went out to the Mediterranean as second souls, were lost in her. A gift of 500/. and 



in command under Sir Charles Wager, with 
his flag on board the Princess Amelia. It 



a yearly pension of the same amount was 
immediately (27 Nov.) settled on the admiral's 
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widowy Dame Susan Balchen, and a monu- 
ment to his memory was erected at the public 
cost in Westminster Abbey. His portrait, 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and bearing the in- 
scription above referred to, is in the Painted 
HaU at Greenwich. He had one son, George, 
a captain in the navy, who died in command 
of tne Pembroke in the West Indies, in 
December 1745. 

[Official Letters and other Documents in the 
Pul)lie Record Office; Charnock's account (Biog. 
Nav. iii. 156), more especially of the early part 
of Balchen's career, is very imperfect and inac- 
curate ; Lcdiard's Naval History (under date).] 

J. K. L. 

BALD, ALEXANDER (1783-1859), 
poetical writer, was bom at Alloa, 9 June 
1783. His father was for a long time en- 
gaged in superintending coal works in the 
neighbourhood, and was the author of the 
*Com Dealer's Assistant,* for many years 
an indispensable book for tenant-farmers 
in Scotland. A brother, Robert, attained 
some eminence as an en^eer. Alexander 
was from an early age trained for commerce, 
and for more than fifty years conducted 
business at Alloa as a timber-merchant and 
brick-manufacturer. Throughout his life he 
devoted much of his leisure to literature, and 
was the friend and patron of many literary 
men in Scotland. He was among the first 
to acknowledge the merits of the poems of 
James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, and paid 
him a visit many years before he had obtained 
general recognition as a poet. He established 
a Shakespeare Association in his native town, 
and at its annual celebrations secured the 
presence of eminent men of letters. To the 
* Scots Magazine,' at the beginning of this 
century. Bald was a regular poetical contri- 
butor ; but his poems show a very thin vein 
of poetical sentiment. One of them, * The 
Lily of the Vale,' has been erroneously at- 
tributed to Allan Ramsay. Bald died at 
the age of 76, at Alloa, in 1859. 

[Rogers's Century of Scottish Life, p. 237 ; 
Rogers's Modem Scottish Minstrelsy, v. 34.] 

S. L. L. 

BALDOCK, RALPH de (rf. 1313), 
bishop of London and lord chancellor, whose 
early history is unknown, first appears in 1271 
as holding the prebendal stall 01 Holbom, in 
which Robert Bumel, Edward Fs great chan- 
cellor, had preceded him. This disposes of 
Godwin's assertion that he was educated 
at Merton College, Oxford, which was not 
founded till 1274. His influence and ability 
must have been considerable, for he obtained 
the highest preferment in his diocese. In 1276 



he was collated to the archdeaconry of Middle- 
sex ; became dean of St. Paul's in. 1294 ; and 
was elected bishop of London in 1304. Three 
canons, who had been deprived by the arch- 
bishop during the vacancy of tne see, ap- 
pealed to the pope to declare the election 
void owing to their exclusion, but the bishop- 
elect won his cause at Rome, and was conse- 
crated at Lyons in 1306. Though he does 
not appear to have spent his life at court or 
in the ministerial offices, he attracted the 
attention of Edward I, who nominated him 
lord chancellor in April 1807. The king's 
death followed in July, and Baldock was at 
once removed by Edward 11 at the insti^- 
tion of the favourite Gaveston. His position 
and character marked him out as one of the 
ordainers forced by the parliament of 1310 
on the king for the better regulation of his 
household. But he took little part in public 
afi*airs, preferring the duties and pastimes of 
a churcnman. He wrote a history of Eng- 
land, and collected the statutes and customs 
of St. Paul's, works which existed in the 
sixteenth century, but are now lost. St. 
Paul's Cathedral was at this time being re- 
built and enlarged, and its new lady chapel 
was built by Baldock. He began it while 
he was yet dean, continued it as bishop, be- 
queathed money for its completion, and in 
it he was buried, after his death in 1313, 
* under a goodly marble, wherein his por- 
traiture in brass was curiously represented.' 

[Wharton's Hist, de Episc. Lend. pp. 108-12; 
Godwin de Prsesul. ; Newconrt's Repertorium ; 
Rot. Pat. et Yin. temp. Ed. 1 ; Foss s Judges of 
England, iii. 220-3.] H. A T. 

BALDOCK, ROBERT de {d. 1327), 

lord chancellor, first appears in the records 
as obtaining a grant of the royal rights over 
a manor in Surrey in 1287. As he held a 
stall in St. Paul's whilst his namesake [see 
Baldock, Ralph de] was yet bishop of Lon- 
don, it may be inferred that they were related. 
Admitted to the prebend of Holywell in 1312, 
he obtained the archdeaconry of Middlesex 
two years later. But his attention was fixed 
on the court rather than on the church, which 
was looked upon by many clever adventurers 
at this time as a mere steppingHStone to 
ministerial greatness. Most of them, reading 
the signs 01 the times, were opposed to the 
government of Edward XL Baldock, on the 
contrar}', was blinded to future dangers by 
the prospect of immediate aggrandisement. 
Soon after he became archdeacon he was 
permanentlv employed about the court, and 
grew wealthy by the g^ft of pluralities. Yet 
he never succeeded in obtaining a bishopric. 
In 1322, that of Winchester falling vacant , 
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^Hd^rard II bade his agent at the papal court 
demand it for Baldock, but the a^ent secured 
the papal nomination for himself, and three 
years later, in the case of Norwich, the king's 
candidate was a^in thwarted by the pope's 
favourite, William de Ayreminne [q. v.1. 
Ministerial offices were more at the kings 
disposal, and in 1320 he made Baldock 
liis privy seal ; in 1323 he was one of the 
negotiators of a thirteen years' truce with 
Scotland; and soon after his return from 
the north he obtained the lord chancellor- 
ship. Together with the De Spencers he 
now exercised the greatest power and in- 
curred the fiercest hate. Their position was 
critical. The queen sought to use the popu- 
lar feeling to set rid of a husband who neg- 
lected her, and of ministers whom she could 
not controL The French king seized this 
moment of weakness to demand the personal 
homage of Edward for his foreign posses- 
sions. The ministers dared not let Edward 
go, yet dared not anger Charles, and, failing 
to bribe the French envoys to conceal the 
object of their mission, they hit upon the 
fatal policy of letting the queen and her 
son cross over and satisfy the French king. 
Having gathered a force abroad, she return^ 
in 1326 to find the people ready to assist her 
in overthrowing the government. She pro- 
claimed the De Spencers and Baldock ene- 
mies of the realm. As they fled westward 
with the king, the Londoners wrecked their 
houses. At Bristol the elder De Spencer 
was taken and beheaded, the hiding-place of 
the other fugitives in Wales was revealed by 
a sufficient bribe, Edward was forced to ab- 
dicate, and the younger De Spencer shared 
his father'« fate. The death of Baldock was 
equally desired by the victorious party, but 
his orders protected him from a legal execu- 
tion. He was handed over to Bishop Orlton 
of Hereford [see Adam of Oelton], a minis- 
terial churchman more able and more un- 
scrupulous than himself. In February 1327 
he was confined in this bishop's house in 
London, and the mob was allowed, or even 
incited, to break in and drag the prisoner with 
violence and cnieltv to Newgate, where he 
shortly afterwards jied of his ill-treatment. 

[Chronicles of Adam of Mnrimuth, Trokelowe, 
ana Walsingham, Rolls Series ; Rot. Claus. et 
Pat. temp. £d. II ; Newcourt a Repertorium, 
p. 78; Fo8s*8 Judges of England, ii. 222-d.] 

H. A. T. 

BALDOCB; Sir ROBERT (d, 1691), 
judge, son and heir of Samuel Baldock of 
Stanway, in Essex, bore the same arms as 
Robert de Baldock [q. vj, lord chancellor 
in Edwiurd II's reign. Entering as a stu- 



dent at Gray's Inn in 1644, he was called 
to the bar in 1651. There appears to be 
no contemporary allusion to his early pro- 
fessional career beyond Roger North's men- 
tion of him in connection with a * fraudulent 
conveyance managed by Sir Robert Baldock 
and Pemberton,' the chief justice, which he 
thinks * Baldock had wit and wiU enough to 
do' (North's Life of Lord Guilford, 223). 
In 1671 he was recorder of Great Yarmouth, 
and was knighted on the king's visit to that 
town. In 1677 he took the degree of seijeant, 
and was autumn reader to his inn of court; 
and on the accession of James II he became 
one of the king's seijeants. The only event 
of any importance in which he is known to 
have taken a part was the trial of the seven 
bishops, in which he was one of the counsel 
for the king. His principal argument, in a 
tedious irrelevant speech, is that the reasons 
given by the bishops for not obeying the 
king are libellous, inasmuch as 'they say 
they cannot in honour, conscience, or pru- 
dence do it ; which is a reflection upon the 
prudence, justice, and honour of the King in 
commanding them to do such a thing ' {State 
Trials, xii. 419). 

This argument seems to have commended 
him so strongly to the king that within a 
week he was promoted to a seat in the 
King's Bench, two of the judges. Sir John 
Powell and Judge Holloway, being removed 
in consequence of having expressed opinions 
in favour of the accused bishops (Sir J. 
Bramston's Autobiw/raphy, 311). Tlie re- 
volution which took place before the be- 
ginning of next term drove the new judge 
from the bench before he had time to render 
himself liable to the condemnation which in 
the next reign fell on so many of his fellow 
judges, of whom no less than six were ex- 
cepted from the act of indemnity in conse- 
quence of their assistance to James II in his 
unconstitutional proceedings {Stat, ofBealm, 
vi. 178). 

The remaining three years of Sir Robert's 
life were spent in obscurity. He died on 
4 Oct. 1691, and was buried at Hockham in 
Norfolk, in the parish church of which is a 
monument erected by him to his only son, 
Robert, who was killed in a naval battle in 
1673. His first wife was Mary, the daughter 
of Bacqueville Bacon (third son of Sir Nicholas 
of Redgrave), and one of the three co-heir- 
esses of her brother Henry, who was lord of 
the manor of Great Hockham. She having died 
in 1662, he married again, but the name of 
his second wife is not known (Blouei^ield's 
Norfolk, i. 312, 314). 

[Foss's Judges of England, and works cited 
above.] G. V. B. 
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BALDRED, or BALTHERE (d, 608?), 
^nt, was a Northumbrian anchorite of the 
sixth century, the details of whose life are 
entirely mythical. Alban Butler gives (508 as 
the date of his death. lie is said to have been 
suffragan of Kentigem of Glasgow, but all the 
localities connected with his cultus are in 
Lothian. Baldred was one of the island saints 
more common in Celtic than in English hagio- 
logv. His favourite place of retirement was 
the^^Bass Rock in the Firth of Forth. The 
special scenes of his teaching and miracles 
are reputed to be the three villages of Ald- 
hame, TjTiingham, and Prestonne ; and when 
on his death the three churches importuned 
for his body, they found that Providence had 
supplied each place with a corpse of the holy 
man. Baldred*8feast-dayis6March. Another 
Baldred, or Baltherus, who was a hermit 
of Durham, flourished about a century later, 
and after such miracles as walking on the 
sea died in 756. Mr. Skene connects the two 
Baltheres together, and regards the later as 
the right date of the saint's death. 

[Acta Sanctorum Ord. Benedic. 6 March ; 
Forbes's Kalendar of Scottish Saints; Dictionary 
* f iChristian Biography; Skene's Celtic Scotland, 
iiif. 223.] T. F. T. 

BALDRED (/. 823-8i>r)), king of Kent, 
during the dissensions which weakened 
Mercia after the death of Cenwulf, en- 
deavoured to make Kent independent of that 
kingdom. lie seems to have been on good 
terms with Archbishop Wulfred, who was a 
Kentishman, and who nad liimself carried on 
a long dispute with the Mercian king about 
the rights of his church. Baldred's kingdom 
fell before Ecgberht. lie was chased from 
Kent bv a West-Saxon army led bv -'Ethel- 
wulf, the king's son, Ealhstan, the bishop of 
Sherborne, and the ealdorman Wulfheard, 
«nd fled * northwards over the Thames.* At 
the moment of his flight he granted Mailing 
to Christ Church, Canterbury, in the hope, 
it may be, of prevailing on the archbishop to 
espouse his cause. After his deposition Kent 
was held as a sub-kingdom by lethelings of 
the West-Saxon house, until it was finally 
incorporated with the rest of the southern 
kingdom on the accession of -Ethel berht to 
the throne of Wessex. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron. sub an. 823 ; Kemblc's 
Codex Dipl. ccxl. ; Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, 
&c., iii. 567; Stubbs, Const, Hist. i. 190 »., 
256.] W. H. 

BALDREY, JOSHUA KIRBY (1754- 
1828), engraver and draftsman, ])ractised both 
in London and Cambridge between 1780 and 
1810, working both in the chalk and dot 



manners. Many of his works were printed 
in colours. He exhibited portraits at the 
Royal Academy in 1793 and 1794. Among 
his best works are : * The Finding of Moees,' 
after Salvator l^sa, 1785; 'Diana in a 
Landscape,* after Carlo Maratti ; ' Lady Raw- 
don,' after lleynolds, 1783 ; and some subjects 
aft<;r Penny and Bunbury. His chief work, 
however, is from the east window of Eang's 
College Chapel, Cambridge, which he di^ 
and engraved, and then finished highly in 
colours. He published * A Dissertation on 
the Windows of King's College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge ' (Camb. 1818, 8vo), from which it 
appears lie was engaged on an engraying of 
one of the south wmdows. Baldrey died in 
indigence at Hatfield Wood Side, Hertford- 
shire, 6 Dec. 1828, leaving a widow and 
eleven children totally unprovided for. 

[Cooper'H Annals of Cambridge, iv. 559 ; Ked- 
grave 8 Diet, of Artists ( J 878).] T. C. 

BALDWIN {d. 1098), abbot and phy- 
sician, was a monk of St. Denys, and was 
made prior of the monastery of Liberan, 
a cell of St. Deny 8, in Alsace. When Ed- 
ward the Confessor refounded the monastery 
of Deerhurst and gave it to St. Denys, Bald- 
win was appointed prior of this new pos- 
session of liis house. He was well skilled 
in medicine, and became the king^s phv- 
sician. On the death of Leofstan, abbot 
of St. Edmund's, in 1065, Edward cauaed 
the monks to elect Baldwin as his successor. 
The new abbot received the benediction at 
Windsor, in the presence of the king, from 
the Archbishop 01 Canterbury, for his house 
claimed to be exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the bishop of Elmham, in whose* diocese it 

■ lay. The king further showed his regard for 
the new abbot by granting him the privilege 
of a mint. Baldwin became one of the phv- 
sicians of the Conqueror, and his skill macle 
him a favourite with the king, who enriched 
his house with grants of land. He had oc- 
casion to exert his influence with the king 
to the utmost, for Herfast, who was made 

' bishop of Elmham in 1070, contemplated the 
removal of his see to St. Edinimd^, and as- 
serted his authority over the abbey. Bald- 
win stoutly rejected his claim, and obtained 
leave from the king to lay the matter before 
the pope. He journeyed to Rome in 1071, 
taking with him some of the relics of St. 
Edmimd. The fact that two Englishmen, 
one the prior and the other a chaplain of his 
house, accompanied Baldwin on this journey, 
shows that at St. Edmund's, unlike some 
other monasteries, the French abbot lived on 
fiiendly terms with his English monks. AJex- 
ander II received Baldwin graciously. He 
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ordained him priest with his own hands, in- 
vested him with the ring and staff, and sent 
him home with apriidlege which confirmed the 
«xemption of his house. Although Lanfranc | 
was a monk he was an archhisliop, and he | 
was therefore opposed to the claims of exemp- 1 
tion from episcopal jurisdiction, which were 
made by many monasteries. Accordingly he , 
did not interfere to check the attempts of 
Herfast against St. Edmund's. In spite of , 
the papal privilege, Herfast renewed these > 
attempts, and offered to give the king a large ', 
sum of money if he would allow the case to ' 
be tried. Hearing that the privilege of his ' 
predecessor was thus disregarded, Gregory 
Vll wrote a letter to Lanfranc in 1073, re- 
proaching him for his remissness in the mat- 
ter, charging him to restrain Herfast from any 
further attempts against the liberty of the 
abbey, and warning the king not to yield to | 
the persuasions of the bishop. A temporary I 
victory is said to have been granted to Bald- | 
win by the interposition of St. Edmund. As 
Herfast was riding through a wood a thorn 

Sierced one of his eyes. The bishop was in 
anger of losing his sight alto^ther. In his 
pain and misery he was advised to entreat 
the abbot, whom he had injured, to cure him. 
He accepted the advice and went to St. Ed- 
mund*s. Baldwin saw his opportunity, and 
took care to obtain his fee before he took the 
case in hand. He held a chapter, to which 
he invited certain great men who happened 
to be in the neighbourhood, and caused the 
bishop to renounce his claim before the whole 
asseinbly. Wlien Herfast had humbly con- 
fessed his sin and received absolution, Bald- 
win began to treat his eyes, and in a short 
time effected their cure. Before long, how- 
ever, the bishop renewed his attempts. Lan- 
franc, by command of the king, held a great 
court to inquire into the matter. The pro- 
ce^ings were conducted in the English 
fashion. The men of nine shires heard the 
pleadings, and their voices declared that the 
abbot*s claim was good. The bishop suc- 
ceeded in carr}'ing the case to the king^s 
court, where, in 1081, it was heard before all 
the chief men of England. Baldwin put the 
charters of his house in evidence, and pleaded 
moreover that neither he nor his predecessors 
had received the benediction from the bishop. 
The court decided in his favour, and the king 
issued a charter confirming to the abbey the 
exemption granted by his predecessors. 

Baldwin^ medical skill brought him many 
patienta, some even from Normandy. He was 
kind and hospitable to all who came to him. 
As physician to the court he followed the 
king to Normandy. While there he was 
often made the bearer of royal messages, and 



acted as physician to the nobles, as well as 
to the king and his queen. At the sugges- 
tion and with the assistance of William, he 
pulled down the church of his abbey, which 
had only bt»en finished in 1032, and built 
another in its place after a more splendid 
fashion. Of this church William of Malmes- 
bury declared that there was none to com- 
part* with it in England for beauty and size. 
Baldwin's church lived on until the dissolu- 
tion. The Htatelv tower leading into the 
abbey yard, on a line with the we8t front of 
the church, which now serves as the tower 
of the church of St. James, is doubtless part 
of his work. The building was finishea in 
1094, and the abbf)t obtained leave from Wil- 
liam Rufus for its consecration and for the 
translation of the bodv of the saint. Before 
long, however, the king capriciously with- 
drew his license for the consecration. A 
report was set abroad that the body of St. 
Edmund was not really in the possession of 
the abbey, and it was suggested that the king 
should seize the rich work of the shrine and 
apply the profits to the payment of his mer- 
cenaries. It chanced that while such things 
were being said Walkelin, bishop of Winchv *• 
ter, and Kanulf, the king's chaplain, after- 
wards bishop of Durham, came to the town 
of St. Edmund on the king's business. 
Baldwin took advantage of their visit to ar- 
range a solemn translation. In spite of the 
opposition of Bishop Herbert of Losing, the 
successor of Herfast, the ceremony was per- 
formed Avith great splendour in the presence 
of the bishop of Winchester on 29 April 
109o. Baldwin, according to Ilorence of 
Worcester, died * in a good old age * in 1097. 
According to the * Annals ' of hi? house his 
death did not take place until the next year. 

[Annates S. Edmundi, Hercmanni Mir. S. Ead- 
mundi, in Ungedruckte Anglo-Normannische 
Geschichtsquellen, cd. Liebermann ; JafiS's 
Monumenta Greg. 49, 50 ; Epp. Liinfr., ed. Giles, 
20, 22, 23, 26; Epp. Anselm., Migne, ii. 4; 
Will. Mnlmesb. do Oestis Pontif. ii. ; Flor. Wig. 
1097; Dugdiilo's Monast. iii. 99; Freeman's 
William Rufus, ii. 267.] W. H. 

BALDWIN OF M0ELE8 (rf. 1100?) was 
the second son of Gilbert, count of Eu, who 
was a grandson of Richard the Fearless, 
and one of the guardians of the youth of 
William the Conqueror. C)n the murder of 
his father in 1040 Baldwin and his elder 
brother Richard, the ancestor of the house of 
Clare, were taken by their guardian to the 
court of Flanders for refuge. At the request 
of l^aldwin of Flanders, Duke William, when 
he married Matilda, gave Baldwin, the son 
of Gilbert, the lordsliips of Moeles and Sap, 
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and married him to Albrcda, the daughter of 
his aunt. Baldwin was greatly enriched by 
the conquest of England. Besides lands in 
Somerset and Dorset, he had no less than 159 ! 
estates in the county of Devon, where he held 
the office of sheriff. On the fall of Exeter, 
in 1068, the king left him to keep the city, 
and to complete the building of the castle. 
By his wife Albreda, Baldwin had three sons 
— Kichard, who was made earl of Devon by j 
Henry I [see Baldwin of I^edvebs], Robert, 
the lord of Brionne, and William ; and three 
daughters. He had also a natural son, Guiger, 
who became a monk of Bee. A Norman | 
priest in 1101 beheld in a vision Baldwin \ 
and his brother, who had both died shortly ' 
before, clad in full armour. 

[AVJll. of Jumi%8, viii. 37 ; Orderic. 687. 694, 
«510; Bugdales ]£ironago, i. 254; Monasticon, 
V. 377.] W. H. 

BALDWIN (</. 1190), archbishop of 
Canterbu^, was bom at Exeter of poor 
parents. He received an excellent education, 
both in secular and rel^ous learning, and 
bore a high character. He took orders, and 
was made archdeacon by Bartholomew, 
bishop of Exeter. Monastic in his tastes, 
Baldwin disliked the state and business which 
surrounded him as an archdeacon. He re- 
signed his office, and became a monk of the 
Cistercian abbey of Ford in Devonshire. 
He entered on his new life with ardour, and 
within a year was made abbot. His literary 
work was done either wholly, or at least for 
the most part, while he held that office. In 
1180 he was made bishop of Worcester. 
While Henry H was at Worcester in 1184, 
a man of good family, named Gilbert of 
Plumpton, was tried for forcibly carrying off 
nu heiress, and was condemned to death. It 
was generally believed that many of the 
charges brought against Gilbert were false, 
and were included in the indictment to secure 
his condemnation. Baldwin was strongly 
urged to interfere to save him. He deter- 
mined to do so, but was only just in time. 
The rope was actually roimd Gilbert's neck, 
when the bishop galloped up and called to 
the executioners to loose him, saying that 
their work might not be done on that day, 
for it was Sunday and a festival. A pardon 
was afterwards obtained from the king. The 
incident illustrates the bishop's character, 
wliich was at once wavering and impidsive. 
Baldwin was elected archbishop in the same 
year. His election was disputed; for the 
monks of Christ Church chose the abbot of 
Battle, while the bishops of the province 
chose Baldwin. The monks refused to agree 
in the choice of the bishops, and proceeded to 



elect Theobald, cardinal-bishop of Ostia. The 
king interfered, and after some difficulty per- 
suaided the monks to choose the bishop of 
Worcester, on the express condition that the 
claim of the bishops to elect should be dis- 
allowed. It was probably during the course 
of this dispute that Baldwin was employed 
by the king in a negotiation with Rhys ap 
Gniffydd, prince of South Wales. The new 
archbishop is described by his friend, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, as a gloomy and ner\'ous man, 
gentle, guileless, and slow to wrath, very 
learned and religious. This character, is 
Dr. Stubbs has shown {JSpp. Cantuar., Introd., 
Rolls Series), is perhaps not inconsistent with 
'the errors of temper, harshness, arbitrary 
severity, and want of tact ' which he mani- 
fested m the long dispute with his convent ; 
for he was weak of puip)se and of an im- 
pulsive nature. His religious character is 
illustrated by the sa^-ing that, of the three 
archbishops, ' when Thomas came to town, 
the first place to which he went was the 
court, witii Richard it was the farm, with 
Baldwin the church.' Pope Urban HI, who 
was his enemy, addressed nim in a letter as 
* the most fer\'ent monk, the zealous abbot, the 
lukewarm bishop, the careless archbishop.' 
As a simple monk Baldwin was fervent m 
spirit, and when he was invested with autho- 
rity he did not exercise it negligently, but in 
a way which was unwelcome to the pope. 

The privileges granted by the predecessors 
of Baldwin made the monks of Christ Church 
practically independent of the archbishop. 
Fresh dignity was conferred upon their con- 
vent by the martyrdom of St. Thomas, fh'er 
the large revenue^ of their church its titular 
ruler had no control. His claim on their 
obedience was disregarded, and he was looked 
upon by the chapter either as the instrument 
01 their will, or as a stranger whose interests 
were diiferent from their own. The house was 
no mere monastic foundation. The monks, 
as the congregation of the metropolitan 
church, cast off the bondage of monastic dis- 
cipline. Princely hospitality and luxurious 
living reigned within tno monastery. Trains 
of ser\-ant« waited on the brethren and con- 
sumed the revenues of the house. While 
the archbishop had scanty means of reward- 
ing his clerks and officers, he saw the com- 
munity of which he was the nominal head 
indulging in lavish expenses. The inde- 

Smdence of the convent was grievous to 
aldwin as archbishop, and its luxury dis- 
gusted him as a Cistercian. Wlien he was 
received by the monks, he expressed a hope 
that he and they would be one ' in the Loro.' 
His course of action was not such as was 
likely to promote unity. He detennined to 
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ise a great collegiate church, in which he 
ight provide for men of learning such as 
i nephew, Joseph the poet. The monks 
lievMl that he mtended to supersede their 
use. Of the famous quarrel which arose 
. this matter a fuU and mteresting account 
8 been g^iven by Br. Stubbs in his intro- 
istion to the volume of Canterbury letters, 
lich record each stage in the proceedings. 
year after his enthronement Baldwin seized 
rtain offerings {xenia) paid to the convent. 
3 decided on building a college for secular 
iests at HaMngton, about half a mile from 
Jiterburv. The monks appealed to Home, 
d b^gffed the kings of England and France 
uph^d their cause. Before long most of 
3 princes, cardinals, bishops, and great 
>na6terie6 of western Europe took one side 
the other in the quarrel. The archbishop 
IS upheld by Henry. He suspended the 
pellant monks, and refused to obey the 
pal orders commanding him to restore the 
or, to discontinue his building, and to give 
the property of the convent. When the 
pe issuea a second mandate, Ranulf Glan- 
1, the justiciar, forbade its execution. On 
) death of Urban the king openly adopted 
i cause of Baldwin. In 1188 two monks 
re sent to the archbishop, who had just 
ae to England from Normandy to offer 
a the usual welcome* on his retiun. With- 
; admitting them to his presence he ex- 
amunicated them and seized their horses. 
B convent stopped the services of the 
irch, and sent letters to Henry the Lion 
I Philip of Flanders, asking their help. 

the other hand, Henry wrote to Pope 
nient, declaring that * he Would rather lay 
vn his crown tnan allow the monks to get 

better of the archbishop.' The convent 
s kept in a state of blockade for ei^tv-t wo 
eks. On the death of Henry 11 Baldwin 
id to effect a reconciliation. He failed, 
L broke out into violent threats against 
: subprior. In order to reduce the con- 
it to submission, he appointed to succeed 

prior, who had died abroad, one Roger 
rreys, who was wholly unfit for the post. 
og Kichard ^-isited Canterbury in Novem- 
' 1189, and effected a compromise of the 
pute. Baldwin gave up nis college at 
Junffton, and deposed his new prior. On 
I other hand it was declared that the 
hbishop had a right to build a church 
ere he liked, and to appoint the prior of 
! convent, and the monks made submission 
him. In virtue of this agreement he ac- 
red by exchange from the church of 
Chester twentv-iour acres of the demesne 
:he manor of Lambeth, and there laid the 
ndation of a new college. 
'OL. m. 



Meanwhile, in 1187, Baldwin made a lega- 
tine visitation in Wales, a part of their pro- 
^-ince which none of the archbishops of Uan- 
terburv had yet visited. The tidings having 
arrived of the loss of Jerusalem and of the holy 
cross, Henry U held a great council at (Jei 
dington for the purposes of a crusade. There, 
11 Feb. 1188, Baldwin t<x)k the cross, and 
preached for the cause with great effect. In 
the Lent of that vear the arcnbishop, accom- 
panied by Ranulf Glanvill and by Giraldus, 
the archdeacon of St. Da\'id's, made a tour 
through Wales, preaching the crusade. En- 
tering Wales by Herefora, he spent about a 
montn in the southern and a week in the 
northern principality. At Radnor the cru- 
sading party was joined by Rhvs ap Gruffv^dd 
and other noble Welshmen, "the archbislliop 
made this progress a means of asserting his 
metropolitan authority in Wales, for he per- 
formed mass in each of the cathedral churches 
* as a mark of a kind of investiture * {Itin, 
Kamb, ii. 1 ; see also Introd. bv Mr. Dimock 
to Giraldus Cambrensis, vi., ll.S.). Vast 
crowds of Welshmen took the cross. A his- 
tory of the expedition was written by Giral- 
dus. The crusade was delayed by the quarrel 
of Richard with his father. Soon after his 
return from Wales Baldwin was sent by the 
king to pacify Philip of France, but was un- 
successful in his mission. He was with the 
king during his last illness. He seems to have 
had considerable influence with Henry. In 
1186 he prevailed on him to release his queen. 
He now strongly exhorted him to confession. 
He forbade the marriage of John with the 
heiress of the Earl of Gloucester on the 
ground of their kinship, but his prohibition 
was disregarded. In 1189 he officiated at the 
coronation of Richard, and attended the coun- 
cil which the king held at Pipewell in that 
year. At this council Geoffrey, the king's 
brother, was appointed to the archbishopric 
of York. Baldwin asserted the rights of his 
see by claiming that the new archbishop 
should not receive ordination from any one 
save from himself, and appealed to the pope 
to uphold his claim. 

In March 1190 Baldwin set out on the cru- 
sade in company with Hubert, bishop of 
Salisbury', and Ranulf Glanvill. They parted 
with the king at Marseilles, as they went 
straight on to the Holy Land. Tliey arrived 
at Tyre on 16 Sept., and at Acre on 12 Oct. 
During the illness of the patriarch, Baldwin, 
as his vicegerent, opposed the adulterous 
.marriage oi Isabel, the heiress of the king- 
dom, the wife of Henfrid of Turon, and Con- 
rad, the marquis of Montferrat, and excom- 
municated the contracting and assenting 
parties. The crusading army made an attack. 
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12 Nov., iiprm xhvi camp of Saladin. Before | Dr. Stubbs. R.S. ; Hook's Archbishopf of Cantow 
ihft battle Haldwin, in tbe absence of the na- bury, vol. ii.] W. H, 

triarch, absolved and blessed the host. Nor -, at-tw-wtt-m- n / ^ «•■ ^«v 

was he wanting in more active duties. He BALDWIN OF Clam C/f^l 141) wm tk 

sent to hi 
hiindreil 
the banm 

com^nv wVthVredrrlck^f Swabir^nd T^ 1^^ perhaps AdeluMaughter of the counted 
l>ald of Blois, guarded the camp of the cm- Claremont, though William of Jumitesdoei 
saders. Tlie excesses of the am v weighed not mention him amonff her sons. ThemMor 
lieavil y on the spirit of the aged prelate. He J? 9*^' ^«>^ Y,^*F^ Baldwin and othm d 
fell sick with sorrow, and was heard to pray }'l familytook their name wa« one of the ej 
tliat he might lie taken awav from the tur- ; ^^*^« *'||'\}y.*'l*f!?'^^*J??i!f Richard mbrf 
moil of this world; 'for/ siid he, 'Ihave : ^^^*^- Baldwin 8 father, Gilbert, rweiTedthe 
tarri..d too long in this army.' He died I gP'^^ of Cer^on (OardimmA^^ 
19 Nov. 1 UK). During his illness he appointed ' ]}^Yl} 'V; ^Y^\ J^ *^« 'l^\S^ ?^' 
Bishop Hubert, his executor, leaving all his «»?»^«i. the eldest brother of l^ldinn,!* 
wealth for the relief of the Holy I^nd, and "^^^J!: *°^^ his lands were harn^ by Moiga 
especially for the employment of a bodv of *^P ^Z^""' Stephen gave Baldwin a Im 

t nwps to guanl t he camp. f »°^ ^r TTltf' ^°*^? HV 1^*"' ^^^^ 

Tlie works of Baldwni which have been ^¥ t^»«^ ^^ ^^® 1*"^? o^. \'^ ^^^^: «^ 
preserved are a Penitential and some dis- ^;^?,*ioweyer, retreated without, a« it seo^ 
bourses in manuscript in t he Lambeth librar>', ^^J'^'^ » single Wow. AMien, in 1 141, Ste- 
of which a notice is given in Wharton's P^^n « army was drawii up before the bttth 
'Auctarium\»f Usher's *Historial)ogmatica,' . of Lincoln, the king, because his own tow 
p. 4()7 ; two books entitled * l)e Commenda. was weak, deputed Baldwin to make a imck 
tion.» Fidei,' and * I)e Sacramento Altaris,' Jo the h^t. The Arundel M^^ of the* Hii. 
and sixteen short treatises or sermons, toiy of Henry of Huntingdon (twelfth or 
While these works do not display any groat , thirteenth century) contains an outlmedn*. 
learning, thev prove that Baldwin had a wide ! i"^ «^ Baldwin addressmg the roj-al amiT a , 
acquaintance with the text of Scripture. The i tht* presence of the king. In this apeeekk 
iHH.k cm the 'Sacrament of the Altar' was . «^t/orth the goodness of the cause of bt«ta 
printed at (Cambridge with the title, * Reve- ! ?"'} the evil character of his enemies, renliif 
rendissimi in Cliristo Patris ac Domini, l)o- : Bol)ert, earl of Gloucester, as havmg tk 
mini Baldivini (^antuariensis Arehiepiscopi, : 'l*'*'^/; ^ hare--a reproach which cw 
de veiiombili lie divinissimo altaris sacra. | ^^^KJilarly amiss from the s Li tk« 

mento sermo. Kx pneclara Uantabrigiensi . battle, however, Baldwin finight bravelyud 
Acmlemia, anno MDXXI. Finis adest feli- j^ceived many wounds. He stood by di 
cissimus/ 4to. It is printed by John Siberch, i J^!"^ ^« J*^^ **«^» ^^^ ^*« taken prisoner wiA 
who stvles himsolf, in the' dedication to JV™" J,^'''!^ ** '^"^fiictor of theabberrf 
Nichols^, bishop of Elv, 'primus utriusniie •*^- /^^chard, earl of Stnguil, the mvito 
linguje in Anglia impressor,' and is one of the °^ Iceland, was his nephew, 
earliest books known to have been printe<l at [OestaStephani, p. 12 ; Henry of Hantingdoii 
Cambridge* (Amjjs, Ti/jxh/. Antu/, ed. Hei^ viii. 271-4. R.S.; Orderic, 922; Will of fr 
l>ert,iii.U12; Bkuxkt, jifflfwwW</i/Xi'AraiV<», ""^pes, viii. 37; Giraldns Cambrenait. I» 
i. rti>4). Baldwin's works are contained in ?™^': J'*^;,^T,'**'»P- ^^ » Brut y Tywrwp* 
t lip * Bibliotheca Pat rum Cisterciensium,' tom. ^ ^^Jj^/ ' Dugdal« s Baronage, i. 207 ; MomHw* 
V. 1 662, from which they have bt^n reprinted ^' ^"® 'J ^- "• 

v«*rl>atiin, with the remarkable error which BALDWIN OP KEDyEES {ti. 1155) i« 
inaki»s ( )xford the birthplace of Baldwin and the eldest son of Richard, earl of Devon, tfcl 
thi» HtH* of Bartholomew, by Migne in his son of Baldwin of Moeles [q. v.]. He t» 
* Patrelogine Cursus Completus/ tom. cciv. ceeded his father in the earldom, in tbe ki^ 

[ Kpp. Cantuar. ed. Stnbl«. R.S. : Gosta Regis fj,"? lS^^^^J^E*''?'i*^^ ^}^\ '! '^'^l 

Henrici, ed. Stable,, R.S. ; Roger of Hoveden. «1. the lordship of the Isle of A\ iglit. From Jj 

Stublw, R.8.; Ralph of Diceto; aer\'a8e. Act. re»»»«ence m Exeter Castle he is iisuallyrtyW 

Pontif. and Chroii.; Giraldns C^ambrensis. De Sex <*»" ^^ Exeter. On a report being »*■ 

Kpisc. vit., De rebus a se ^stis, Itin. Kanibri», "^. the death of Stephen in 1136, Bila** 
Do Instruc priDcipam. i-vii, ed. Brewer and Di- I with the conniyance of other baioiit,iM^' 

mock, R.S. ; Kichnrd of Devises ; Roger of Wend- revolt. He began to oppress the city of En* 

over ; Intiodnctiuns to Memorials of Rich. I, by ter. The citizens sent to the Idng for h^ i -;^ 
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lud Stephen ordered 200 horse to march at ; his chapelry of St. James at Exeter, with its 
»nce to their reliefl Baldwin's men, having tithes and estates, to the monasteries of St. 
leard that the citizens had complained of PeteratClunyandofSt.Martin-des-Champs. 
hem, sallied forth to take vengeance on them. Baldwin died in 1155, and was buried in his 
rhey were defeated, and had scarcely taken monastery at Arret on with Adeliza his wife. 
ihelter within the walls of the castle, when lie left three sons — Richard, who succeeded 
:he king with the main body of his army en- him in his earldom ; William, called Vernon, 
:ered the city. Baldwin had a strong gar^ and Henry ; and one daughter, named Had- 
ison in the castle, and held it against the wisa. 

royal forces. The siece and defence were [Qesta Stephani ; Henry of Huntingdon. 259, 
ilike conducted with all the military skill of Rs. ; Gen-ase, 1340; Orderic, 916; R. de 
^hetime. During its progress Baldwin's jrar- Monte, sub an. 1166; Dugdale's Baronage, 
rison at Plympton surrendered to the king. i. 265 ; Monasticon. v. vi. ; Tanner's Notitia 
Bis rich lands were harried, and his tenants Monastica; Third Report of the Loids on the 
ill through Devonshire were brought to sub- Dignity of a Peer, p. 177.] W. H. 

nission. The blockade was strict, and want 

>f water forced Baldwin to propose a capitu- , BALDWIN, GEORGE {d, 1818), mysti- 
ation. By the advice of the bishop of Win- cal writer, was bom in the earlier half of tlie 
theater Stephen at first refused to grant any eighteenth century', but the exact date is un- 
«rm8 to the rebels, and withstood a piteous | certain. The place was probably lx)ndon. 
ippeal made to him by Baldwin's wife, Ade- | The chief knowledge we have of Iiim is gained 
ica. A laive number, however, of the chief ; from the prefaces to his works. He was a neat 
men of the king's own army were not dis- j traveller. We find him at Cyprus in 1760 ; 
loaed to allow him to take severe measures, thence he travelled to St. Jean d'Acre in 
some had relatives within the castle, and 1763. In 1768 he returned to England, and 
Kime, though they were now fighting against obtained leave to go as a free manner to the 
Baldwin, 1^ secretly counselled him to re- i East Indies, with the idea of exploring the 
irolt. In the spirit of that continental feu- connection between India and Egypt by the 
lalism from which England had hitherto been Red Sea. On the point of embarkation he 
Mtved by the firmness of the earlier Norman received news from Cyprus of his brother's 
tings, they reminded Stephen that the ^ar- deatli, and was advisea to return thitlier. 
rison had never made oath to him as king, j He did not accomplish his purpose there 



md that in taking up arms against him they 
were acting &ithnilly to their lord. Stephen 
ielded to their wishes, and allowed the gar- 



till 1773, when he passed over into Egypt, 
and was at Grand Cairo in the time of 
Mehemed Bey, who told him, * If you bring 



ison to come forth. Baldwin fied to the , the Indian ships to Suez, I will lay an 
ale of Wight, and prepared to carry on the i aqueduct from the Nile to Suez, and vou 
ebellion. On hearing that the king was \ shall drink of the Nile water.' He then 
bout to embark at Southampton to reduce went to Constantinople, and made liis plan 
im to obedience, he surrendered himself, known to Mr. Murray, his majesty's amba^- 
le was banished and took shelter with Geof- sador at tliat place, by whom it was favour- 
rev, count of Anjou, by whom he was honour- ably received. In 1774 he ret umed to Eg^pt 
hij received. At the instigation of the em- ' and went to Suez, whence lie accompanied the 
less he intrigued with the Norman lords, holy caravan on a dromedan* to Cairo. His 
nd raised up a revolt against Stephen in the .. services there were accepted by the East 
uchy. He was taken prisoner by Ingelram " India Company. He arrived in Alexandria 
e Say in a skirmish before the castle of Ormes. i in 1775, and succeeded in establishing a 
n 1130 he landed with a strong force at ; direct commerce from England to Egypt. 
Vareham, and held Corfe Castle against the '■ Baldwin returned to England in 1781— -hav- 
ing. After a long siege Stephen tumetl i ingbeen plundered on the plains of Antioch 
way from Corfe on hearing of the landing of ; by thieves and shot through the right arm — 
tobert of Gloucester. Baldwin joined the in a destitute condition, and jietitioning for 
mpreas, and was present at the siege of Win- justice. He then received a summons from 
heater in 1141. The earl was a great bene- 3Ir. Dundas to attend the India Board, and 
iCtor of religious houses. He founded a to present to it a memorial, entitled, in his 
•riory of Austin canons at Bromere in Hamp- works, * Political Recollections.* On this his 
hire, and a Cistercian abbey at Quarrer, or , majesty's ministers sent him as a ronsul- 
kjreton, in the Isle of Wight. He caused general to Egypt. He entered on the fune- 
he secular canons of Christ Church at T^'yn- , t ions of his office in Alexandria 18 Dec. 
am to give place to regular canons. He 1786. In 1796 Baldwin counteracted a 
ariched the priory of I^vmpton, and gave public mission entrusted to Tinville, the 
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Tirolher of Ffiui|iiier-Tinviile, the 
public accuser before tlie French ri 
nry tribunal, who arrited in Caira 



o the di 



(igns, 



an oBlpial lettf r ili»t (he offiir ot cananl in 
ligypt htwl lieeu aboUsheJ a* unnowsBsary 
foiir years bufure. 'The effect of this letter,' 
sajs Baldnin, 'was to depresB me to such R 
degree as to bereave me of my stren^h, and 
of every fecully to attend to any earthly 
c/>ncem.' He left all ht^ property l>Bhiud 
him, and wiled oa 14 ftlarch 177^, and on 
the 19th landed happily on the island of 
Patmoe, in the grotto of the Apocalypse, 
From PatmoB he went to Chism&, the wpul- 
chre of the Turkish fleet, where the Greeks 
for five-and-tweniv days came rotind him 
every night and danced the carmagnole. 
He went on to Trieste hv Vienna, and then, 
diaturbed by the battle of Marengo, retreated 
to Leghorn. He waa there tiurprised by a 
party of republicans, and had jvut time to 
save himself on board his majestv's frigate, 
SanU Dorothea, with little more than a 
change of linen in hi^ wallet. After a fort- 
nights cruise he landed at Naples, where he 
was requested by the Enrfish commander-in- 
ohief to join them at Malta in the campaign 
of 1801. 

Whilst acting as consul-general Baldwin 
first turned his attention to what he calls 
magnetic influence. The curee effected by 
this in Egypt he declares to he many and 
marvellous. In 1789 he commenced ex- 
perimeuta in it himself with remarkable 
succeaa. The gifts of which he considered 
himself poseesBed were, he says, obtained 
from the nand of one Cesare Avena di Val- 
dieri, an extempore poet who had 'coursed 
and sung his carms C«ic) over various re- 
pona of the world, and at length imported 
nnder my roof in Alexandria on S3 Jan. 
1795. The gifts were obtained from Cesare 
in his magnetic aleep. Baldwin's Italian 
work, 'Ija Prima Mubei,' is written in poor 
and ungrammatical Italian. It reads more 
like the raving of a maniac than a whole- 
aome speculation on a aubjt^t of science. 
He presented a copy of il to the British 
Museum in 1802, Baldwin probably died 

B)or. He speaks of his 'Legacy to his 
aughter ' as the only properly he had to 
leave her. 

Baldwin, during his long residence at 
Alexandria, after much ohsen-ation of cases 



this hitherto tncuralile malodv the rubbing ' 
of sweet olive oil into Ihe »kin. He com- I 
muaicated hie ideas lo the Rev. Iiewis de 
FaviB, chaplain and agent to the hospital [ 



called St. Anthony's at Smyrna, who. i„ 
five years' experience, pronounced ii 

' -"acioiis remedy he Ind btinv. ; 

hospital had been under hi 

One of the many ingrnicm 

made bv Baldwin i* Ihnt, am 

of a million of inhabitants curi ... -, . 

plague in L'pper and Lower Ivgj jii Jli.-u., 

thesiiaceof forty years, he could not disp.n. I 

a single oilman or dealer Ju oil. 

Baldwin was the author of some routii '■-■ 
able works and a few pamphlets. Aiimi. 
them are: 1. 'A Narrative of Facta tvV..: 
to the Plunder of English Merchants b\ 
Arabs, and other sub^uent Outrages ' r 
Government of Cairo in the coarse nf 
yearir"9,' 2. ' Osservaxioni circa tin nu 
specifico contra la peste,' Florence, l~ 
ThishaabeentranslatedintoGeniKin. " 
le Magnctisme Animal,' Irm. ^ 
French, 1818. 4 A pamjilil 
relaling to the Trade in Sla\. - 
Eg\-pl,^Alexattdiifl,ir89. r>. ■ . 
collections relative to Egjpi, ........ 

Observations on its Ooveriuueni uudri 
Alameluks ; its Geograpliical Position 

tivi> Importance to England and Frau< 
and it j Dangers to England in the PostteoJ'i' 
of France; with a narrative of the cam- 
paign in 1801/ London 1802, Bvo. 6. 'Pti- 
loBophical Essays ' (dedicated to Govemif 
Johnstone, whom he addresses ad his ni' 
honourable and most honoured friend), I. 
doD, 1786. 8vo. 7. ' La Prima Musa > : 
London, 1802. 8. 'La Primii Mii^a ( 
translated troja the Italian of (' 
di Valdieri by George Baldwii!. 
Traveller; exhibiting a wri.- 
oblained in the extasv of uuil < 
3 vols. (London, I6l0>>,8vo; *,.,.. ,:. 
iii. have no title-page. 9. 'IVeUiiereln 
matiche prese uelle vision! di Dafoi e . 
catenate latoricamente nell' ordtnp <^he ■• l 
cioi, n Trionfo di Meliboo, Ln fiii'-in ""I 
e la Coronazione di Silene, ^I'n' 
OBsia Timi Bnfiii coei poelicim 
Arcade Pastore, e-wendoneir t- 
magnettco,* London, 1811, li 
printed. 10. 'Mr. Baldwin's Logii.'v i 
Daughter, or the Divinity of Truth in v 
ings and resolutions matured in (h^ im. 
and study and experience of a Inn;; lift ' ' < 
eluding a series of writing* oIii^uih.iI frni 
the hand of Cesare Avena di AiililiiTi m 
the magnetic sleep), London, Ihl I. lii, 

[Brit. Mas. Catal.: Luwndtss Iiii.|,Dtr, M. 
i.l02: Watt's Bibl. Brit. I Hnvrr'ndroHsu < 
vuraatiniis-Lexikon ; AdhuhI KegistOT. a). <' 
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jDWJJIy JOHN {<i, l&4o I. cliief jii»- He appears to haw liT«d principallT at 

tlie common pkau^ was a member of AvleslHunr. fiom which place two letters irom 

ler Tem^, of whidi mn he was ap- him in the * Ciomwell ComwDondence * in the 

I reader in the aotomn of 1516, at Public Record Office are datea« and in his later 

1524,andagainintheaatumnof 1581. rears acquired a considerable estate in the 

le twice fill«l the office of treasurer, in countr, consist mg of the hou£« and site o f the 

nd 1590. In 1510 his name arnwars Grer t^riars at Aylesburr i i^^8:2 Hen. \lil, 

commission of the peace for Bucking*- pt. ^^, and the manors of EUesborough and 

je, with whidi countr he was con- Dunrich. forfeited by the attainder of Sir 

throughout his life, acting on commis- Henrr Pole and the Countess of Salisbury. 

fgaoldeliTenr and subsidy, and for the According to an in^sition taken at Aylc^ 

aent of the Vialues of chuneh property bury on it2 Dec. 1545 he died on ^4 Oct. in 

formed the basis of the * valor eccle- that Tear, leaving as his next heirs Thomas 

18 ' of 1535. In 1520 he was a man of Paclongton. son of his dau^ter Agnes 

nt mark to be nominated on the shenfT (whoise husband. Robert Packington« M.P. 

It was not selected by the kinjg. In for London, was shot in Cheapside in 1536\ 

e was joined in commission with the and John Burlacy, son of his daughter Pe- 

of the rolls, the chief baron of the ex- troniUa. In the pedigree in Harl. MS. 588 

r, two of the justices of common pleas, the elder daughter is called Ann, and Foss 

ther distinguished lawyers, to hear gives her name as Katharine, on what autho- 

in chancery committed to them by Car- ritv does not appear. He had also a son 

^olsey, then lord chancellor ; and in ^'lUiam. who married Mary Tvringham. but 

lowing year, on the cardinal's fall, he died in his father s lifetime. A is widow bt^ 

tlected to hold inquisitions as to the came a lunatic shortly after his death. An 

of his property in Buckinghamshire, extract from his will is griven in the inqui- 

in the House of Commons once, being sition. 

s for Hindon, in TMltshire. in the par- [Calendar of Stnte Piipers, H*n. YUI. vols, 

t which met on 3 Nov. 151^9, and con- Uvi,.; Piitent Rolls, 37 Hen. VIII. pt. ii. 7, 

till 4 April 1536. On 13 April 1630 and 38 Hen. VUI, Dt, ii. 13 ; Baga de Swa^tis ; 

appointed attorney-general for Wales Beports of Deputy keeper of Public Rocords, iii. 

B Marches (which were then governed App. ii. p. 237, and ix. App ii. p. 162 ; State 

Princess Marv*8 council under the pre- Trials, i. 887, 398; Dugdales Ongines Juridi- 

r of the Bishop of Exeter), and also of ciales, !37 ; Foss s Judges of England, v. 134.] 

inty palatine of Chester and Flint. He ^» '^' ^» 

i tnc»e offices on the anpointment of 

d Riche on 3 May 1532 His patent BALDWIN, RICHARD, DD. (167l>h- 

»nt-at-lawis dated 16 Nov. 1531, but l"o8), provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 

le is given to him two months earlier ^rst became connecttKl with the college by 

mmission of gaol delivery for Bedford obtaining a scholarship in 168(5. He was 

Shortlv after this promotion he ac- afterwards made a fellow, and on 24 June 

aied Sir John Spelman as justice of I'l" was appointed provost. C>n his death, 

br the northern c&«uit, and was placed 30 Sept. 1758, he be<iueathed his fortune of 

commission of the peace in Cumber- 80,000/. to the college. The will was dis- 

!^orthumberland, TN estmoreland, and P^^ed by certain persons in England who 

lire. He still, however, served on the claimed to be his ri'latives ; but after sixtv- 

ssion of gaol delivery at Avlesbury in ^^o .^^ars' litigation the case was in 1820 

ne year. According to a manuscript decided in favour of the college. His asso- 

f Spelman's * Reporte,' quoted by Dug- ciates knew nothing of his nativity or narent- 

16 and Thomas Willoughby were the ^^ * ^^^ *^« claimants asserted that he was 

rieants-at-law who received the honour the son of James Baldwin, of Parkhill, near 

rhthood. This was in Trinity term, Colne, and that he was bom in 1672 and 

In the following year (19 Apnl 1535) educated at the grammar school at Colne, 

1 appointed chief Justice of the common where he dealt a mortal blow to one of his 

and almost the first cases in which he schoolfellows, and on that account left Eng- 

n a judicial capacitv were the trials of ^^^^' -^ suggestion has al80 bt»en made that 

or of the London Ch'arterhouse, Bishop ^^ ov^ed his promotion to the provostship to 

, and Sir Thomas More for treason. *"» relationship to some one of high influ- 

jo acted in the same capacity at the ence. There is a marble monument to his 

jf Anne Boleyn and her companions, memory in Examination Hall, 
•d Darcy, and the ringleaders of the | [Lil>er HiWrniae, ii. 123; Taylors Histoid »f 
m rebellion. ' the University of Ihiblin, 248--il.] T. F. H. 
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BALDWIN, TlIC)MAS(l"r)0-ie20).w«» 

iipjK)iiLt«l eily urchilect nt Bath uImiiiI liie 
veiir 177.1, siiVl t<inlitm«I in llinl otScr till 
iMHJ. Baldwin eoinplfli^iiiiMiiiBiiiiiipmved 
iiinn, the biiililin^ nf llie new (niildtiall, which 
lind been begun in 1768, itv designed the 
CiMs« bntlks, tie iMirtioii of thn great pam^ 
room, »iid luunv otlier pnblic nnd priTnte 
buildings. 8i>mv time before 1790 bi- was 
made c)iaRibi>rltiin of Bnth. II« hud draw- | 
ings preparpd, which wero not to have bprii 
published, of a Romiin temple discovered i 
near the king's Iwth in 1790, IIb died ou 
7 March 1820, at the nge i.f 70. | 

[Dirt, of Archilwtnml PubUcntioii Society. 1 
I8.)3; NattAViewnin IintJi.l'i<l..L'>naun, 1800^ < 
BtdgcBTB's Diet, of Engliah .\rii3i!,] K. R, , 

BALDWIN, Stit TIMOTHY' (1620- 
IttOfl), civil JawTp-er, younger son of Olwrles 
Baldwin of Burwatton, Shropshire, wns bom 
in 1630. He becatne a commoner of Balliol 
College, Oxford, in I03fi, and pruceeded llA, 
on 13 Oct. 1038, B.C.L, on 26 June 1041, and 
D,C.L. in 1663. In 1039 he was elected 
fellow of AH Souls' College, where he lived 
during the civil wars. Aa a rojalirt he was 
dt'jirived of hiB fellowship b}- the parlia- 
ment-arj' commissionerB in 16-ld, but an appli- 
cation on his behalf to the wife of Thomas 
Kel6ey,dBjputj--govi!mor of the city of Oxford, 
arcompanied by ' certain gifts,' secured his 
speedy reinstatement. He is mentioned by 
Wood in his autobiography (ed. Bliss, p. 
xxv) adjoining in 1U!U> a number of royalists 
' who osteem'd themselves either virtnosi or 
wits ' In encDUTHgiiig an Oxford apothecnry 
to sell ' Coffey Tiublickly in liis house against 
All Boiiles Coll.' At the rtatorntion he was 
nominated a ro^al commissioner to inquire 
into the state of the imivefsity, was adimtted 
principal of Ilrnl Hnll, now Hertford Colleee 
(31June IflflOj, and became a member of the 
College of Civilians (Cootb's Eiifflfth Cii<i- 
/I'ntu, p, 8J). He afterwardn resigned hia 
fellowsliip (l(tOl), and was nominated chnn- 
wllor of the dioceses of Hereford and Wni^ 
ceater. Forlwelve years.from 1670 to 1882, 
hi' WM a master in chancery (Foss'b Judga, 
vii. 81. He was knighted in .luly 1670, and 
was then described as of Stoke Castle, Shrop- 
shire. In 1679-80 he is found acting as one 
of the clerks in the House of Lot^, and 
actively engaged in procuring evidence . 
against the five lords charged with a ' 
Ireosonahle catholic conspiracy. He died 
in 169<l, At the time be held the office of 
steward of Leominster (LVTTfiELL'e Brief 
Jlf/ation, iv. 93). I 

IJaldwinwas the author of 'TliePririlegee 1 
of an Ambassador, written by way of letter j 
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ins ' to a friend who desired hi? opinion cotui'i^ 
ing the Portugal Ambassador,' 10.'i+. T! 
very rare tract treats of the chargB of tn:i!. 
slaughter preferred in an English c< 
against Don Pnntaleone, brother of Ihe I' 
tuguese ambaesador. Boldwinnlsolranfl.; 
into Latin and published in lO-VJ l»ni H 
bertofCherbui>-'B'lIiBtorvoftheEip.'i.lii 
to lib* in 1637.' The English original, « : 
was written in 1630, wa* first prini-ii 
1870 by the l^hilobiblon Bodety. In li 
Baldwin edited and published 'Tha Ji. 
diction of t)ie Admiralty of England as^i r 
a^inst Sir Edward Coke's " Articuli An. 
ntatis " in xxii. chapter of Iiis " Jiirisdii 1 
of Courts " by Richard Zonch, Doctor vi ! 
Civil Laws and lat« Judge of the High Cour I 
of Admiralty. 11)63.' Baldwin conlribotwl 
n brief preface to thi« work dated ' Dnctnt*' I 
Commons, 25 Feb. 1663." ] 

[Athimf Oicin.(>d,Bliss),iii.34l,Sl8,tr . 
Fosii Own, i. 479, fiOO, ii. 3. ITl ; Stoi« Tt. 
vii. 1U8S. 1373, SiC; Martin's Aichivm ki 
Sonls' Collegp, 381 ; Burrows" Wnrlhiw "i ■ 
Souls. i»s, i^e.] a L.L, 



BALDWIN, WTLLIA.M </. I5W), • 
went-counlryman, ifpent Mveral years at Ql- 
ford in the study of logic and pbiloMnkf. 
He is supposed to be the WOliain Baldwin 
who supplicated the 
for a master's degree in 1^3^(\\' 
L 341), On leaving OxfoH he Decauu- 
corrector of the press to h^wnrd Uli 
church, the printer, who, in lii47, printri! : 



congregution of ttgaO* 
\nlhS2(Vi,'oot>,Atkm». 



tayning the Sayingws of the ' 
black-letter octavo of 142 leaves,' This !■ 
was afterwards enlarged by Thonms !'■ 
freyman, and continued popular for a • 
tury. In 1549 appeared Baldwin"- 'Cm 
orBaladesof t^alomon,phnis<'U 1,' 
Englyghe Metres,' which thi> .: 
with his own hand frato the 1 1 
church. The versification hn- n 
elegance than we usually liiiii m mi 
translations from the Scriplurvs: nn.; 
volume is remarkable for tne care bert' ■ 
on the punctuation, a matter to wliicli • 
old printers seldom gaid the slighlMt » : '■ 
I tion. During the reigna of Edward VI . 
Queen Mary, it appears that Baldwin '. 
employed in propanng theatrical exhibit 
for the court (CoLUBH, Jlut. 0/ Enq. J'.. 
Poi;(fT,i.l49,&c.) In 1559hesuiwfinl-Ti 
the publication of the 'Mirror fi>r M 
Btrates,' contrihuting four poems bf hie n, 
—(1) 'The Slorj- of llichard. EhH of 1 
bridge, being put to death at Sniilbanii<i 
(3) ' How Thmnns Montague, Earl i.f > ■ 
bury, in the midst of his glory was by cli ■ 
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slain by a Piece of Ordnance ; * (3) * Story 
of William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, 
bein^ punished for abusing his King and 
eausing the Destruction of good Duke Hum- 
nhrey ; ' (4) ' The Story of Jack Cade naming 
himself Mortimer, and his Rebelling against 
the King.' In the nreface, Baldwin speaks 
of hayinff been 'called to other trades of 
lyfe.' He is probably referring to the fact 
that he had become a minister and a school- 
master. Wood states that he took to clerical 
work immediately after leayin^ the uni- 
versity; but this must be a mistake. In 
1560 he published a poetical tract (of the 
greatest rarity) in twelve leaves, *The 
Funeralles of King Edward the Sixt ; where- 
in are declared the Causers and Causes of his 
Death.' On the title-page is a woodcut 
portrait of Edward. The elegy is followed 
by < An Exhortation to the Repeutaunce of 
Sinnes and Amendment of Life/ consisting 
of twelye ei^ht-line stanzas ; and the tract 
concludes with an * Epitaph : The Death 
Playnt or Life Prayse or the most Noble and 
VertuoiiB Prince, King Edward the Sixt/ 
One of the rarest and most curious of early 
ludicrous and satirical pieces, ' Beware the 
Cat ' (1561), has been snown by Collier to 
be the work of Baldwin. The dedication is 
signed * O. B.,' the initials of Gulielmus 
Baldwin; and Mr. Collier quotes from an ! 
early broadside (in the library of the Society 
of Antiquaries) the following passage : — 

Where as there is a book called Beware the Cat : ' 
The veri truth is so that Streamer made not that ; 
Nor DO such false fiabells fell ever from his pen, i 
Nor from his hart or mouth, as knoe man i honest ' 

men. I 

But wil ye gladU knoe who made that boke in : 

dede? | 

One Wjlliam Baldewine. God graunt him well to 

speede. 

But the authorship is placed beyond all 
possible doubt by an entry in the Stationers' 
Registers, 1568-9, when a second edition was 
in preparation : — * Rd. of Mr. Irelonde for his 
lycense for pryntinge of a boke intituled 
fieware the Catt, by Wyllm Baldwin, iiijd.' 
The scene is laid in the office of John Day, 
the printer, at Aldersgate, where Baldwin, 
Ferrers, and others had met to spend Christ- 
mas. Personal allusions abound, and there 
are many attacks on Roman Catholics. The 
purpose is to show that cats are gifted with 
speech and reason ; and in the course of the 
narrative, which consists of prose and verse, 
a number of merry tales are introduced. Of 
Baldwin*s closing years we have no record ; 
he is sunposed to have died early in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 



Baldwin prefixed a copy of verses to Lang- 
ton's * Treatise ordrely declaring the Prin- 
cipall Partes of Physick' (1547). He is 
probabljr the author of * A new Booke called 
The Shippe of Safegards, wrytten by G. B.' 
(1569), and a sheet oif eleven eight-line 
stanzas : — 

To warn the papistes to beware of three trees. 

God save our Queene Elizabeth. 
Finis qd. G. B., 

printed on 12 Dec. 1571, by John Awdelay. 
W ood ascribes to him * The Use of Adagies ; 
Similies and Proverbs ; Comedies,' of "\^'nich 
nothing is known. 

[Wood's AthcMB Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 341-3 ; 
Ritson's Bibliogr. Poet. p. 121 ; Bibdin's T\pogr. 
Antiq. iii. 603, iv. 498; Collier's Hist, of 'Engl. 
Dram. Lit. i. 149, 154, new ed. ; Bibliogr. Ac- 
count, i. 43-7; Corser's Collectanea, i. 108-16, 
123-9.] A. H. B. 

BALDWIN or BAWDEN, WILLIAM 
(1563-1632), Jesuit, was a native of Corn- 
wall. He entered Exeter College, Oxford, 
on 20 Dec. 1577, studied in that university 
for five years, and passed over to the Eng- 
lish College of Douay, then temporarily re- 
moved to Rheims, where he arrived on 
31 Dec. 1582. The following year he pro- 
ceeded to Rome, and entered the En^ish 
College there. He was ordained priest in 
1588, and served as English penitentiary at 
St. Peter's for a year. His health failing in 
Rome, he was sent to Belgium, where he 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1590, and 
was advanced to tbe dignity of a professed 
father in February 1602. He was professor 
of moral theology at Louvain for some time. 
Having been summoned to Spain at the close 
of the year 1594 or early in 1595, he was 
captured by the English fleet, then besieging 
Dunkirk, and sent as a prisoner to England; 
but the privy council, being unable to dis- 
cover anything against him, set him at liberty. 
He remained for six months in England, 
living with Mr. Richard Cotton at War- 
blington, Hampshire, where he rendered great 
assistance to the catholic cause. Called 
thence to Rome, he was for some time mi- 
nister at the English college, imder Father 
Vitelleschi, the rector. lie next went to 
Brussels (about 1599 or 1600), where he suc- 
ceeded Father Holt as vice-prefect of the 
English mission. This important post he 
held for ten years. His zeal gave such offence 
to the privy council, that, although he had 
never left Belgium, they proclaimed him a 
traitor, and an accessory in the Gunpowder 
plot with Fathers Gamett and John Gerard, 
and further accused him of having formerly 
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treated with Frederick Spinola about the 
Spanish invasion. In 1610 Baldwin had to 
make a journey on business to Home, during 
which, when passing the confines of Alsace 
and the Palatinate, he was apprehended by 
the soldiers of the Elector Palatine, Frede- 
rick VI, not far from the city of Spires. As 
the elector knew that he would be conferring 
a great favour upon King James, he kept 
him in close custody in various public prisons, 
and then sent him to England escorted by a 
guard of twelve soldiers, travelling some- 
times on horseback and sometimes in a cart, 
bound with a heavy chain from the neck to 
the breast, where it was turned and woimd 
round his entire body, * being twice as long 
as would have been required to secure an 
African lion.' As if that did not suffice, they 
himg another chain behind him, eighteen 
feet long, to carry which it was necessary to 
have an assistant, whom in jest they called 
his train-bearer. To loosen or tighten these 
chains, four men, with as many keys, pre- 
ceded him. They allowed him to have only 
one hand at liberty for the purpose of con- 
ducting food to his mouth, never both hands 
at once, nor was he permitted the use of a 
knife and fork, lest he might be driven by 
the infamv of the plot and the anticipation 
of the gallows to commit suicide. On his 
arrival in this country he was at once com- 
mitted a close prisoner to the Tower of Lon- 
don. Althougli nothing was proved against 
him, his captivity lasted for eight years, till 
15 June 1618, when, at the intercession of 
the Count de Gondomar, the Spanish ambas- 
sador, he was released and sent into banish- 
ment. In 1621 Baldwin was rector of Lou- 
vain, and then (1622) the fifth rector of St. 
Omer's College, which, imder his government, 
prospered to such a degree as to number 
nearly 200 scholars. He died at St. Omer 
on 28 Sept. 1632. 

Baldwin left in manuscript several volu- 
minous treatises on pious subjects. A list 
of them is given in Southwell's * Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum Soc. Jesu.* 

[Oliver 8 Collectanea S. J. 49 ; Mere's Hist, 
Prov. Angl. S. J. 374 ; Tanner's Societas Jesu 
usque ad sanguinis et vitae profusionem militans, 
629 ; Foley's Records, iii. 601-620, vii. 42 ; 
Dodd's Church Hist. ii. 393; Oliver's Collections 
concerning the Catholic Religion in Corn-wall, 
&c. 236; Boase and Courtney's Bibl. Comu- 
biensis. iii. 1045 ; Boase's Register of Exeter 
College, Oxford, 186; Cal. of State Papers 
(1603-10); Morris's Condition of Catholics under 
James I (1871), p. cclviii, 166; Coxe's Cat. 
Codd. MSS. in CoUegiis Aulisq. Oxon. ii. 63; 
Diaries of the English College, Douay, 192, 197, 
831.1 T. C. 



BALDWULP, BEADWULF, or BA- 
DULP (d, 803 P), bishop of Whithem or 
Candida Casa, in Galloway, was conaecnted 
to that see 17 July 791 by Archbishop Ean- 
bald of York and Bishop ^thelberht of Hex- 
ham {Anglo-Sdxon Chronicle^ s. a. 791 ; Six. 
DuR. 790; Hen. Hunt. Hist, AngL lib. iv.) 
His assisting at the coronation of a NortJimn- 
brian king (Eardwulf, Angl/o-Saxon Chronielef 
s. a. 795), and shortly afterwards at the con- 
secration of a Northumbrian archbishop (Ean- 
bald U of York, Anglo-Saxon CkrofucUf 8.s. 
796), shows that, in his hands, the bishopric 
established as an outpost of Anglian influence 
among the Celts of^ Galloway lost none of 
its original character. But NorthumbriA 
had by this time become so disorganised that 
it was foimd impossible to maintain any hold 
over this distant dependency. Baldwulf 
seems to have been the last Ajiglian bishop 
of Whithem (Will. Malm. Oeata FmUifi' 
cum, lib. iii. f. 118). On his death about 80S 
(Skene's Celtic Scotland, ii. 225 — ^the date 
seems conjectural), either no bishop was ap- 
pointed, or the bisnop of Lindisfame, Heatho- 
red (Flor. Wig. m! ff. B. p. 626 d), added 
the nominal charge of Galloway to his own 
diocese. The Ghtlfwegians had regained their 
ecclesiastical independence. 

[Authorities cited above.] T. F, T. 



BALDWYN, EDWARD (1746-1817), 
pamphleteer, was educated at St. John's Col- 
lege, Oxford rB.A., 1767 ; M.A., 1784). For 
some years ne was resident in Yorkshire, 
where, under the pseudonym of ' Trim,' he 
was engaged in a literary squabble with the 
Rev. William Atkinson and other clergy- 
men of the 'evangelical' schooL Suue- 
quently he removed to Ludlow in Shrop- 
siiire, and eventually became rector of Abdon 
in that county. He died in Kentish Town, 
London, 11 Feb. 1817, and was buried in 
Old St. Pancras churchyard. 

He wrote : 1. * A Critique on the Poetical 
Essavs of the Rev. William Atkinson,* 1787. 
2. 'Further Remarks on two of the most 
Singular Characters of the Age,' 1789. 8. * A 
Letter to the Author of Remarks on two 
of the most Singular Characters of the Age. 
By the Rev. John Crosse, vicar of Bradfora; 
with a reply by the former,' 1790, with 
which is printed 'The Olla Podrida; or 
Trim's Entertainment for his Creditors.' 
4. ' Remarks on the Oaths, Declarations, and 
Conduct of Johnson Atkinson Busfield, Esq.,' 
1791. 5. ' A Congratulatory Address to uie 
Rev. John Crosse, on the Prospect of his Re- 
covery from a Dangerous Disease/ 1791. 

[Herald and Genealogist, ii. 219; Roffe's 
British Monumental Inscriptions, i. No. 25; 
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att'sBibL Brit. ;Biog. Diet, of LiringAnthon; which mere present,' London, 1544; at 
.Dsck*8 £pitaph8 at St. Pmcns, Middlesex, the end of which wu * The Examination of 
98 ; Gent. JUg. Ixxxrii. 279 ; Cat- of Oxford William Thorpe,' which Foxe attributes to 
sdoates (1861X 29.] T. C. Tvndale, In 1547 Bale published at Mai- 

BALE, JOHN (1495-1563), bishop of hiug 'The Examination of Anne Aflcewe/ 
leofjy was bom at the little villaffe of Another work which wa5 the £ruit of his 
)Te, near Dunwich in Suffolk, on 2i>oy. exile was an exposure of the monastic system 
i95. His parents were in a humble rank entitled ' The Actes of Englvshe Votarres,* 

life ; but at the age of tweWe he was 1546. 

nt to the Carmelite convent at Norwich, On the accession of Edward \T in 1547 
here he was educated, and thence he passed Bale returned to England and shared in the 

Jesus College, Cambridge. He was at triumph of the more advanced reformers 
"Bt an opponent of the new learning, and He was appointed to the rectorv of Bishop- 
as a zealous Roman catholic, but was con- stoke in Hampshire, and publisiied in Lon- 
^rted to protestantism bv the teaching of don a work which he had composed during 
9rd WentwortL He laid aside his mon- his exile, ' The Image of bothe Churches 
tic habit, renounced his vows, and caused after the most wonderfull and heavenlie 
«at scandal by taking a wife, of whom Bevelacion of Sainct John ' (^1550). This 
>thing is known save that her name was work may be taken as the best example of 
orothy. This step exposed him to the^ Bale's polemical power, showing his learning, 
wtility of the clergy, and he only escaped his rude vigour of expression, and his want 
iniahment by the powerful protection of of good taste and moderation, 
bomas CromweU, earl of Essex. He held In 1551 Bale was promoted to the A-icarage 
le living of Thomden in Suffolk, and in of Swaffham in Norfolk, but he does not 
>^ was convened before the archbishop of appear to have ivsided there. In August 
ork to answer for a sermon, denouncing 15o2 Edward VI came to Southampton and 
omish uses, which he had preached at met Bale, whom he presented to the vacant 
oncaster. Bale is said to have attracted see of Ossory. In iVecember Bale set out 
romwell's attenticHi bv his dramas, which for Ireland, and was consecrated at Dublin 
ere moralities, or scriptural plays setting on 2 Feb. 1553. From the be^nning Bale 
rth the reformed opinions and attacking the showed himself an uncompromising upholder 
Oman partjr. The earliest of Bale*s plavs of the reformation doctrines. His consecm- 
as written m 1538, and its title is sufficiently tion gave rise to a controversv. The Irish 

r'ficant of its eeneralpurport. It is called bisho]^ had not yet accepted tLe new ritual. 
Brefe Comedy or Interlude of Johan The * Form of Consecrating Bishops,' adopt e<l 
aptystes Preacliynge in the AVyldemesse ; by the English parliament, had not receivt^l 
»en3mge the craftye Assaults of Uie Hy- the sanction of the Irish parliament, and 
tcrytes (Le. the ^iars) with the glorious was not binding in Ireland. Bale refiised 
aptyme of the Lord Jesus Christ {Har- to be ordained by the lloman ritual, and at 
ian Miscellany, vol. i.). Bale wrote several length succeeded in carr^'ing his point, 
ays of a similar character. They are not though a protest was made by the Dean of 
markable for their poetical merits, but are \ Dublin during the ceremony. Bale has left; 
gorous attempts to convey his own ideas an account of his proceedings in his diocest' 
religion to the popular mind. AMien | in his * A'ocacyon of John Bale to the 
ale was bishop of Ossory, he had some of , Byshoppervcke of Ossorie * {Ilarhian Mi^ 
a plays acted by boys at the market-cross : cellany, vol. vi.). His own account shows 
' Kilkenny on Sunday afternoon. that his zeal for the reformation was not 

Cromwell recognise<l in Bale a man who ' tempered by discretion. At Kilkenny he 
luld strike hard, and Bale continued to \ triea to remove *• idolatries/ and thereon 
ake enemies by his unscrupulous out- ' followed ' angers, slaunders, conspiracies, 
lokenness. The fall of Cromwell betokened and in the cud slaughters of men.* Ho 
reli^ous reaction, and Bale had too manv ' angered the priests bv denouncing their 
lemies to stay unprotected in England, superstitions and advising them to marr^*. 
'e fled in 1540 with his wife and children ILs extreme measures everywhere aroused 
• Germany, and there he continued his con- opposition. When Edward VFs d(>ath was 
oversial writings. Chief amongst them in \ known, Bale doubted about recognising 
iportancewerethe'collectionsof Wycliffite I Lady Jane Grey, and on the proclamation 
artvrologies, 'A brief Chronicle concerning ' of Queen Mary he preached at Kilkenny 



le Examination and Death of Sir John 
Idcaatle, collected by John Bale out of the 
K)ks and writings of thoee Popish Prelates 



on the duty of obedience. But the catho- 
lic party at once raised its head. The 
mass was restored in the cathedral, and 
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Hale thought it Ixjst to withdraw to Dublin, i tabrit/ienses) extends the number to ninetj. 
whence he set sail for Holland. He was Besides Bale*s works above mentioned, the 
taken prisoner by the captain of a Dutch ' following are the most important : 1. * Acta 
man-o^war, which was driven by stress of ■ Ilomanorum Pontificum usque ad tempora 
weather to St. Ives in Cornwall. There ! PaulilV,' Basle, 8vo, 1538; Frankfort, 1567; 
Bale was apprehended on a charge of high Ley den, 1615. 2. 'The Pageant of the Popes, 
treason, but was released. The same fortune . containing the lyres of all the Bishops of 
befell him at Dover. When he arrived in \ Home from the beginning to the yeare 1555, 
Holland he was again imprisoned, and. only Englished with additions by J. S. [John 
escaped by paying 300/. From Holland he Studleyl' London, 1574. 3. * A Tragedie or 
made his way to Basel, where he remained Enterlude manifesting the chiefe promises of 
in (][uiet till the accession of Elizabeth in God unto man, by all ages in the olde lawe 
1559. He again returned to England an old from the fall of Adam to the Incarnation of 
and worn-out man. He did not feel himself the Lord Jesus Christe,' 1538, reprinted in 
eqiml to the task of returning to his turbu- Dodsley. 4. * New Comedy or Enterlude 
lent diocese of Ossory, but accepted the post concerning the three lawes of Nature, Moises 
of prebendary of Canterbury, and died in and Christe, corrupted by the Sodomytes, 
Canterbury in 1563. Pharyses and Papistes,' 1538, London, 1562. 

Bale was a man of great theological and 5. ' Yet a Course at the Homyshe Foxe,' 
historical learning, and of an active mind. Zurich, 1543. 6. ' A Mysterye of Iniquyte, 
But he was a coarse and bitter contro- contayned within the heretycall Gteneiuogye 
^ersialist and awakened equal bitterness of Ponce Pantolabus, is here both dyBcloBed 
amongst his op^nents. None of the writers and confuted,' Geneva, 1545. 7. 'Tlie Apo- 
of the reformation time in England equalled logye of Johan Bale agaynste a ranke Papyst/ 
Bale in acerbity. He was known as ^ Bilious 1550. 

Bale.' His controversial spirit was a bin- [The materials for Bale's life are chiefly g!ip- 
drance to his learning, as he was led away plied by himself in scattered mentions m hit 
by his prejudices into frequent misstate- many writings, and especially in ' The Vocacron 
ments. The most important work of Bale of John Bale to the Byshopperycke of Oseorie' 
was a history of English literature, which (Harleian Miscellany, vol. vi). The Parker 
iirst appeared in 1548 under the title *Illus- Society published (1849) the Select Works of 
trium Slajoris Britanniai Scriptorum Sum- Jo*l° ^*^^^ JI*"!?? .'* P^®^ a biographical 
marium in quinque centurias divisum.' It is notice by Kev. H. Christmas. The fWJestaccouiit 

a valuable citaWue of the writings of the au- °( ^\ " «^^^" '° ^^"^^ ^^^^"* ^^^"- 
thors of Great Britain chronologically ar- ^lenses.j JIL i/. 

ranged. Bale's second exile gave him time to BALE, ROBERT (/. 1461), chronicler, 
carry on his work till his ovm day, and two known as Robert Bale the Elder, is said to 
tHlitions were issued in Basel, 1557-1559. have been bom in London. He practis^ 




curacies. Still its learning is considerable, the city of London, and collected the strav 

and it deserves independent consideration, records of its usages, liberties, &c. The fof- 

a.H it was founded on an examination of manu- lowing is a list of his writings according to 

scripts in monastic libraries, many of which John Bale :— 1. ' Londinensis Urbis Ohro- 

have since been lost. The i)lay8 of Bale are uicon.* 2. * Instrumenta Libertatum Lon- 




Lmy,» vol. i. The most interesting of his [Bale's (John) Scriptor. lUust. Major. BriU 

plays, *Kvnpe Johan, was pnnted by the Cat. Cent. xi. No. 58.1 C. F. K. 
^ Camden Society m 18.38. It is a singular 

mixture of history and allegor}-, the events BALE, ROBERT (rf. 1503), a Carmelite 

of the reign of John being transferred to the monk, was a native of Norfolk, and when 

struggle between protestantism and popery very young entered the Carmelite monastery 

in tne ■\\Tit«»r*s own day. His polemical at Norwich. Having a great love of learn- 

writings were very numerous, and many of ing, he spent a portion of every year in the 

them were published under assumed names. Carmelite houses at Oxford or Cambridge. 

Tanner (^Btbl. Brit,) gives a catalogue of He became prior of the monastery of his 

eighty-five printed and manuscript works order at Bumham, and died 11 Nov. 1503. 

attributed to Bale, and Cooper {Athena; Can- Bale enjoyed a high reputation for learning, 
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and collected a valuable library, wlileh he i 14) ; and this brought him so much fame tliat 
beaueathed to his convent. ' he, on 17 Aug. 1575, presented Klizabetli, 

His principal works were : 1. * AnnalesOr- , then at Hampton Court, with a specimen 
dinia Carmelitanim * (Bod. Arch. Seld. B. , of his work mounted under cr}*stal or glass 
72). 2. * Historia Helife Prophetae.' 3. * Offi- , as a ring (together with * an excellent spec- 
cium Simonis Angli' (i.e. of Simon Stock, a tacle by him devised* to allow the queen 
prior of his order who was canonised). to read what he had written); and Eliza- 

[Bale's (Bal»i) Script lilust. Major. Brit, ^th wore this ring many times upon her 
Catol. Cent. 11. No. 69; Wood's Athenw Oxen. ' finger (HoLiNSHBD, ni. 1262), calhng upn 



(BIimX »• 7 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.] C. F. K. 
BALES or BATLES, alias Eyebs, 



the lords of the council and the ambassadors 
to admire it. Bales resided in the upper 
end of the C)ld Bailie, near the sign of^the 



CHRISTOPHER(executed 1589-90), pne..t j^^j ^in; he advertised himself as a writing 

was a native of Cjmsley, m the diocese of gchcJolmaster 'that teacheth to write all 

Durham, and studied in the English col- ^^^^^^ ^f ^andes, after a more spetKlie wav 

leges at Rome and Rheims From the latter ^^an hath heretofore been taught;' he ^r^ 

he was sent on the English mission m 1688. ^-^^ ^is pupils that 'you may also le^e 

Having been apprehended soon afterwards, ^^ ^^^^ J ^^^^ 3^ ^ ^^^ speaketh, by the 

H ^" tried^f ^'^^'^c^^ ; arte of Brachigraphie by him Revised, wnting 

of 27 Elix. for taking pnests orders beyond ^^^^ ^„^ j^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ . ^^^ ^j^^^ . » 

the se«s, and coming into England to exer- ^^^.^ anything faire written in any kind 

cise his sacerdotal functions. He was drawn , ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ of copies fiire as 
to a gallows at the end of Fetter Lane, in ^^^^^ bespeake.' Many of the citizens 

Fleet Street, London, and hanged, disem- ^^^ ^heir chil Ji^n became his scholars. He 
bowelled, and quartered 4 March lo89-90. ^^ emploved also in transcribing public 
Two kymen suffered the same day for re- ^^^„„^ Jt, - i^^^ ^^ form, one of these 
lievrng and entertaining him, viz Nicholas ; ^j^^^^ ^g 0368), as even as type, being a 
Homer mSmithfield, and Alexander Blage be^^tiful specimen of his dext^ity; ^d 
in Gray s Inn Lane. , Walsingham and Hatton called him into 

[Stow's Annales, 760 ; Challoner's Missionary , ^g^ fo^ ^ther government purposes, such as 

Priests (1803). 1. 136; SutePapersk Driest ic, , deciphering and copying secret correspond- 

Lliabeth. ccxxx. art. 6, ; Dod<fs Ch. Hist. ,1. ■ ence,and imitating the handwriting of mter- 

'^'^ ' * I cepted letters, in order to add matter to them, 

BALES, PETER (1547-? 1610), caligra- which might bring replies to serve stato ends. 
phist, whose name appears also as Balesius, His services were turned to account in the dis- 
speaks of himself in the year 1595 {HarL MS. covery of Babington's plot in 1586 (Camden'» 
645, fol. 20) as being * within two yeares of Annals, anno 1586). Bales therefore hoped 
fiftie,' which gives the date of his birth as for appointment to some permanent post; but 
1547. HolinSied also (iii. 1262) speaks of his hope was not realised, and a Mr. Peter 
Bales as * an Englishman borne in the citie Ferriman, his friend, wroto to Sir Thomas 
of London,' but beyond this nothing what- Randolph in 1589, urging his claims on the 
ever is known of his parentage. Of his edu- government (MS. CoUection of N. Boothey 
cation it is recorded that he spent several Esq., late of Grav's Inn). In 1590 Bal(>s 
years in Oxford at Gloucester Hall ("Wood, published 'The Writing Schooleniaster,' for 
-,4/Atf7i. Oj-.i. 655, ed. 181 3), where his micro- teaching * swift writing, true writing, faire 
scopic penmanship, his writing from speaking writing,' which was to be bought nt his own 
(shorthand), and aexterous copying, attracted ' house; and he dedicated the little volume to 
f^rreat attention, and where his conduct secured Sir Christopher Hatton, his *siuffular good 
for him the respect of many men at his own ' lord and master.' His patron W^lsinghani 
hall and at St. John's ; but there is no evi- dying in 1590, and Hatton dying in the 
dence whether he was at the university as a ' next year, 1591, Bales petitioned Bur^hley 
8cholar or as a professor of his art, for which I for * preferment to the onice of armes, either 
£ngli8hmf;n in his day (Batle, art. Quino for tne roome of York Herald or for the 
tilian) enjoyed especial repute. In 1575 it Pursuivantes place ' (Lansdoimr MSS. vol. 
is certain he had risen to great eminence, xcix. art. 59). There is no evidence that this 
His skill enabled him (DTsraeli, Curiosities was given to him ; but in 1592 he obtained 
0/ Idferature, p. 100) to astonish * the eyes of the support of Sir John Pickering, then lord 
beholders by snowing them what they could keeper of the great seal. In 1594 Jodocus 
not see ' when they were shown it, for ex- Hondius, caligraphist and engraver, visited 
ample, the Bible written to go into the com- England to collect specimens or copybook 
pass of a walnut (Hart. MS, 590, art. 2, f. slips from the most celebrated mast(>rsof the 



pou in Europe, and engnged Bales to produce 
alius for him which were duly engraved niid 
publishod. In 1595 occiured the trial of skill 
between Bales aiid a rival ppniuan, Daniel 
.ToluisoD, hie oelgbbour, livins in 'FnuU-s 
Chiirchyarde, nenr the Binhops PaUee.' He 
who Avrote best, and whose chowu scholar 
■nTote best, was to receive a golden pen of 
the valiw of 20/. The contest, being post- 
poned bom St. Bartholomew's day (24 Aug.), 
commenced on Monday, Slicbaelmas day, 
between seven and eight in the mominp, at 
•the Black Flyers, within the Conduit Yard, 
next to the Pipe Office,' before five judges 
and & concourse of about a hundred people. 
It ended in Balea's triumph ; be hod the pen 
'brought to bis house by foure of the judges 
and delivered unto him absolutelie as bis 
owue;' and though Johnson disputed his 
victory, printing an appe-al, which he pasted 
on posts all over the city, declaring that 
Bales had only obtained possesaion of the 
prize by R.ikine' permission to show it to his 
wife who WHS ill, and by declaring ' a fardle of 
untruths,' Bales demolished his objections, , 
clause by clause, in 'The Original! Cause' 
{Jlarl. MS. 675 supra), written 1 Jan. 
1596-7. Tlleuceforlh he used b golden pen 
aa a sign, and remained master of the field. 
In 169i appeared a second edition of 'The 
AVriting8chooleniaster,'with a longer list of 
Oxford friends setting forth Bales^s talents 
in commendatory verses, English and Latin. 
In 1598, office not being yet found for 
him, ' Mr. Wyseman solycyted the Earle of 
Essex to have a clarke's place in the courte 
forhym; as I talie yt, to be clarke to her 
mf^estie, of her liigluiesG bills to be signed' 
{Siifferiiu/» of John Danytll, MS. ; from 
the Fleet, 1003). In 1699 John Danyell, 
having found some of the Earl of Essex's 
letters to the eount«ss, employed Bales to copy 
them, assuring him it was at the coimtees s 
desire. Bales suspected the truth of this, 
end Baked ' Why doe you cause mee to wryte 
one letter soe oHen, and so lyke a hand you 
cannot readeP' He threatened, too, if he 
found anythingi reasonable, to lay an infoi^ 
motion again slDan yell, and Danyell refusing 
to lend mm and his friend Ferriman 30/., a 
declaration of the whole was made by them 
to the countess, and delivered to her, 2 April 
laOO. In 1601, on 8 Feb., the earl himself 
was arraigned ; Bales met Danyell on the 
way to WeBtminster Hall to be present 



died. Davieainhia'ScouT^of Folly,'p, I'] 
nicknames him Clopboninn, allildns lo li 
sign nt his house of a hand and goId(>u \« < 
and speaks of him as going from plao^ ' 
ulni^f (or the last half-yi-'ar, from which it i 
known that be was alive in 1610, the <W 
of the poem, and it isconjeotjiredlluit hc«.^- 
poor and in disgrace. But no uthifr mentii;u 
of him has been found, and it is not knom 
whether the Peter Bales, M,A., preMhk| 
at St Mary Woolnoth, 1643, and ^uUithin; 
one or two sermons, was of bis &mi1y or not. 
A petition to be t-oken into ' honouiiUg 
service 'is still extant iabi6hnnd(£(iH«{aiflw 
MSS. vol. cxix. art. 109). In this Bale* 
styles himself ' cypberary." From a petition 
pre8e^t^^d to the Ilouse of Lords (20 Jin. 
1 640-1) by hie son John Bales, we learn that 
Peter Bales was at one tiiue tulur to PrincB 

A copy of 'The "Writing Schoolemastw ' 
is Dt the Bodleian, and another At l.ambeth 
Palace. There is not one at tho British 
Museum. In the text. Bales lays dovm 
such rides as ' For comforting of the ai^l, 
it is verie good to cover the de^ke witli 
greene' (cap. iv.), and it 'isga«dut (he Grst, 
for more assurance iu good writing, to wrila 
betweene two lines' (cap. rii,), 

[Biog Brit. ; Evelyn's Numiamat*, Ibl. IBW; 
DiLDyuU's Dysasters. 4ta, MS. («e««Biofc lUk 
p, 546 Date) ; Hone's Rvery Day Book, I. lOH.] 



_ 3 WeBtminster Hall 
the trial, and informed him of this declara- 
tion; in 1602, Danyell being tried in the 
Star Chamber on a charge of causing these 
letters to be forged, Bales gave evidence 
there against him. 

tt is not known when and where Bales 



J.H. 

BALFE, MICn.AEL WILLIAM 0809- 
1870), musical composer, tho (bird child of 
William Balfe, was bom at 10 Pitt SlreM, 
Dublin, 16 May 1808. His father eame of 
a family which hod numbered among its 
members several professional rauaiciona j lua 
mother'smaidennamewnsEateRyan. Balbll 
first musical instruction was recoiTedfronUl 
father, who was himself no mean perfottnBTtO 
tbeviolin. Under bis guidancetlieb(»rB>ad» 
such rapid progress that it soon Monw 
necessary to place him iindep ■ mon fl^ 
vanced master. His education was atwwH- 
ingly entrusted to William O'Rourke, thiinti 
he seems also to have received help in li 
studies from Alexander Lee, James Bart ' 
and a bandmaster named Meadows, At i li 
early period of his life Balle already ili- 
tinguished himself both ■ 
composer, hii " 
been made aj 
on 30 June 1817, while n polacca from hii* 
pen was perfortned, under the direction of 
his friend Meadows, before he was sewn 
years old. On O'Bourke's leaving Dubliu. 
Salfi' studied with Juiues Barton for I" ' 
years; at the end of that lime, just, ns I. 
was beginning his prolessional career riR 
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violinist, his father died. This was in 1823. 
^ about the same time an eccentric rela- 
tion of his mother's, who had amassed a 
Tortune in the West Indies, offered to adopt 
roiing Balfe if he would go out to live with 
lim. But the boy would not forsake his 
profession, and determined to try his fortune 
in London. Charles Edward Horn, the 
dinger, happened at that time to be fulfilling 
in engagement in Dublin, and to him Balfe 
went, emboldened by the praise he had be- 
stowed on a song oi the young Irishman's, 
with a request to be taken to London as 
an articled pupil. Horn recognised Balfe's 
genius, and the result was that articles were 
signed for a ]^riod of seven years. Balfe ac- 
companied his new master to London, where 
he arrived in January 1823. After an un- 
successful d4but at the Oratorio concerts on 
19 March 1823, he recognised the necessity 
of further study. Accordingly the next few 
years were spent under the tuition of C. E. 
Horn and nis father, Carl Friedrich — a 
thoroughly sound musician, who was then 
organist of St. George's Chapel at Windsor. 
Meanwhile the young composer supported 
himself and assisted his mother bvhis earnings 
as a violinist- in the orchestras oi Drury Lane 
Theatre and the oratorio concerts. "VMien he 
was about eighteen, finding that his voice was 
developing the pure qualitv for which it was 
afterwards so remarkable, he was induced to 
try his fortune on the operatic stage, and 
appeared at the Norwich Theatre as Caspar 
in a garbled version of Weber's * Der Frei- 
schiitz.' Fortunately for the cause of music, 
this experiment was a decided failure, and 
Balfe returned to London, where better luck 
awaited him. His geniality and talent had 
already made him many A-iends, and at a 
dinner at the house of one of them, a Mr. 
Heath, he met a Count Mazzara, who was 
so struck by the resemblance between Balfe 
and an only son whom he had recently lost 
that he offered to take the young musician 
with him to Italy. The count was not only 
a liberal patron but also a wise adviser, for 
on their way to Home he introduced Balfe 
to Cherubim, who was so much struck by 
his talent that he wished him to remain and 
study in Paris. But Balfe preferred to con- 
tinue his journey to Italy, though he parted 
with the stem master on the best of terms, 
Cherubini making him promise that if he 
had ever need of them he might demand his 
services on the plea of ' friendship based on 
admiration.' At Rome Balfe lived for several 
months with Count Mazzara. But little is 
known of his career there, save that he 
studied in a somewhat desultory manner 
under the composer Paer. In 1826 his 



Eatron returned to England, but previous to 
is departure he sent Balfe to MUan, where 
he studied singing and composition with Galli 
and Federici. Here he was introduced to 
the manager of the Scala, an Englishman 
named Glossop, who commissionea him to 
write the music for a ballet, * La P^rouse.' 
Tliis work achieved remarkable success, and 
Glossop was induced to engage Balfe as a 
singer. Unfortunately, before the day arrived 
for his first appearance, the management of 
the theatre was changed, and the young 
musician had once more to find a fresh field 
for his talents. He returned to Paris, went 
to see Cherubini, and here again fortune be- 
friended him. The Italian maestro intro* 
duced him to Rossini, who, it is said, was so 
charmed by his singing of the air from the 
* Barbiere,' * Largo al factotum,' as to promise 
him an engagement at the Italian Opera, 
provided he would study under Bordogni for 
a year previous to his dibut. The necessary 
funds were provided by a friend of Chem- 
bini 8, and tne Florentme composer himself 
superintended Balfe's studies. Under these 
favourable auspices he appeared in 1827 at 
the Theatre des Italiens, as Figaro in Ros- 
sini's * Barbiere,' the other characters being 
sung by Graziani, Levasseur, Bordogni, 
Madame Sontag, and Mdlle. Amigo. His 
success was so great that he was engaged 
for three years at a salary of 15,000 francs 
for the first year, 20,000 for the second, and 
25,000 for the third. Balfe's voice was a 
baritone, of more sweetness of quality than 
stren^h, but his singing was always dis- 
tinguished for purity of delivery and power 
of expression. During his engagement at 
Paris, Balfe did little or nothing to increase 
his reputation as a composer. He wrote 
some additional music for a revival of Zin- 
garelli's * Romeo e Giulietta,' and began 
an opera on the subject of Chateaubriand's 
*Atala, but before the end of his engage* 
ment his health broke down, and he was 
obliged to return to Italy. At Milan he 
obtained an engagement as leading baritone 
at Palermo, but on his way there he stopped 
some time at Bologna, where he met Grisi, 
who sang in an occasional cantata he wrote 
at the time. He appeared at Palermo in 
Bellini s * La Straniera' on 1 Jan. 1830. In 
the course of his engagement he -vsTote and 
produced his first opera, * I Rivali di se 
stessi,' a little work without chorus, which 
was written in the short space of twenty 
days. On the termination of nis engagement 
at Palermo, Balfe sang at Piacenza and 
Bergamo ; at the latter place he first met 
his future wife. Mile. Lina Rosa, an Hun- 
garian singer of great talent and beauty^ 
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whom he shortly afterwards married. His artists as Qrisi, Albertazzi, Kubini, Tambih 
next engagement was at Pavia, where he rini, and Lablache. Bunn*8 management of 
superintended the production of Rossini s ' Drurj' Lane coming to an end in 1838, Balfe 
* MosS in Egitto/ and brought out a new accepted an engagement in an opera corn- 
work of his own, * Un Avvertimento ai I panv at Dublin, after fulfilling which he 
Oelosi,' in which the celebrated buffo Ron- produced several of his operas m the prin- 
coni made his second appearance on the cipal towns of Ireland, and after a successful 
operatic stage. From Pavia he returned to | tour in the west of England returned to 
!>[ilan, where he received a commission for | London and resolved to start an English 
an opera for the Scala. This work, * Enrico I opera company on his own account. He 
Quarto al Passo del Mamo,* though very opened the Lyceum on 9 March 1841 with a 
successful from an artistic point of view, | new work of his own, *Keolanthe' (libretto 
brought Balfe only 200 francs, though even by Fitzball) ; but though the opera was in 
this small pecuniary success was compensated ever}' respect successful, internal dissensioiu 
for by the fact that the work attracted broke up the company, and before the end of 
the attention of Malibran to the composer. May the theatre had to be closed. Once men* 
With this great artist he next went on an 1 the disheartened composer left England, and 
operatic and concert tour which ended at ' again it was in Paris that his good fortune re- 
^ enice, and on the recommendation of | turned to him. A concert was g^ven in order 
Malibran and her impresario, Puzzi, Balfe in to introduce his works to the Parisian public, 
1833 returned to England. He was com- and the result was so satisfactory that Scribe, 
missioned by Arnold to write an English unsolicited, offered to write him a libretto 
opera for the opening of the newly Built for the Op^ra Comique. This work, * Le 
Lyceum Theatre, and in six weeks he pro- Puit s d' Amour,' was produced in April 1843, 
duced the * Siege of Rochelle.* Owing to where it achieved remarkable success. Every 
some hitch in the negotiations, the work mark of distinction was showered upon the 
was not brought out by Arnold ; but it composer ; Louis-Philippe offered him the 
was promptly secured by Alfred Bunn, the cordon of the Legion of Honour, and, when 
manager of firury Lane, where it was pro- his nationality prevent<»d him from acccpt- 
duced with immense success on 29 Oct. 1K^6. ing it, proposed that he should become a 
The libretto was by Edward Fitzball, a ^ naturuhseu Frenchman, offering to procure 
versifier who is said once to have described for him a post jit the Paris Conservatoire, 
himself us a * lyric poet.' and was founded on j In the same year as his Parisian triumph, 
a romance by Madame de Genlis ; the prin- Balfe was recalled to Ix>ndon to superintend 
cipal parts were sung by Henry Phillips, the production of an English version of *Le 



Paul Bedford, and Miss Shirreff. Balfe*s 
next work, * The Maid of Artois,* was writt<»n 



Puits d\Ajnour ' at tlie Princess's Theatre, 
and also to arrange with Bunn for a new 



to a libretto furnished by Bunn, the first of ' opera for Drur>* Lane. This work was his 
those astonishing farragoes of balderdash ! famous * Bohemian Girlj'the libretto of which 
which raised the Drury Lane manager to ' was concocted by Bunn on the foundation 
the first rank amongst poetasters. The of a ballet by St. Geoiyes, the subject of 



opera (for which Balfe received 100/.) was 
written for Malibran, who appeared in it 



which in its turn was taken from one of the 
novels of Cervantes. The * Bohemian Girl ' 



with the greatest success on 27 May 1836. was produced at Brury Lane on 27 Nov. 
The * ^laid of Artois ' was followed at short 1843, the principal characters being played 
intervals by * Catherine Grey (libretto by , by Miss llainforth, Miss Betts, Harrison, 
George Linley), * Joan of Arc' (libretto by Stretton, Borrani, and Damset. The work 
Fitzball), and *Diadeste ' (libretto by Fitz- ran for more than a hundred nights, and was 
ball), all of which were produced at Brury translated into German, Italian, and French, 
Lane in 1837 and 1838, though only the last, I being received everywhere with the greatest 
an opera bnffa, was as successful as the com- i success. The following year (1844) wit- 
poser's earlier works had been. In 1838 Balfe ■ nessed the production at Paris of 'LesQuatre 
was commissioned by Laporte, the manager 1 Fils Aymon ' and in I^ndon of * The 
of the It^ilian Opera, to write a work for Her Daughter of St. Mark,' in the libretto of 
Majesty s Theatre. In accordance with this wliich hitter work Bunn excelled himself, 
reel nest he composed a version of the * Merry 1 Tliese were followed at a short interval bv 
Wives of Windsor,' which wa^ produced on | * L'Etoile de Seville' (Paris, 1845^. In 1846, 
19 July 18;i8. *Falstaff,' which contains on the secession of Sir Michael Costa, Balfe 
some of its composer's best music, achieved was appoint^ conductor of the Italian Opera 
great success, as could hardly fail to be the at Her Majesty's Tlieatre, then under the 
•case, since the chief parts were sung by such management of Lumley, a post for which he 



^-^ emiuenllj lilti![l by hie wraonal skill »a 

'< irMl.nuiH-nNilul ami vucifisl nnd liis iii- 

L.i.r.- VnijwIwJg* of ojientiic details. His 

' :|'ii>itiiins iliiring lliu period ivere 

ilLuiin' (Dniry Lane, December 

■ Devira in tl / (Surtcv, IMT), 

■■:Uid of Homiur' (Otn-eot Garden, 

.i'jriiii luiniuil tnum, butb in EngUnd and 

i'r..*d, tlip iinlj wort of imjiortaiice vrbich 

■ iwmpoMKi in'inft flit' ' Sirilinn Bride,' pro- 

lii.td nl Dnirj Liine in 1852, In the 

• une yr-ar he visitiid St. PctOTabiii*jr, Viennn, 

rul Itulr, wlierehe wrote nn It«lion operu, 

Pittorc V Ducn,' whidi wna prodiiceii in 

1 ''M, and was plajed in an English vention 

111 i,oudun in 1882. In 1857 lie returned to 

KnBland, itnd wn« soon occupied in com- 

l>>k|ng for (he Pvne-llarrison company at 

<",ii.in Gniilen the works vhicli were its 

i ;ir(,the'RosepfCMtil]e'(OcH)ber I 

■ :.ine]la'(I>eceiiiberl868),'Biiinca' 

1>*60), the 'Piu-itun's Daughter' 

. . 1861), 'Blanche de Ne^-ers' 

• .„.i,.,^;- 186S>, and the ' Armourer of 

N.,111..'.-' (February- imS). Xliew, with u 

.iril*la, ' Muieppii,' and axx operi-tlB, the 

^iHCpiiiff Queen,' were the last works of 

.'iiilfts pmduced during Ilib lifetime. In 

i-i>t li" left the house in Sejraour Street, 

> }>nn> be bad lived for the last few \can, \ 

.:r.t\ moved to Rowney Abbey, n ^mnll estate 

Lfi Hertrcirdshiro which be luid bought. It 

vrnB wliiUt living here, and on a visit to bin , 

dnughtirr ((he DueheM de Frias), that he 

wrule hi« ImI ojiera, ibe ' Kiii|j>lit of the 

I>flpird,' llie librstlo of whith wm founded 

!,>■ tho aiitlinr, Arthur Matthison, on Sir , 

Wttltnr Sriitt'* 'Talinunn.' On this work ■ 

rialfe bestowed more tluii ordinary care, and 

ii wn.1 hU hope tluit it would ha performed ' 

■ '-M-l'sh stage with Mile. Tietjens , 

Sims Ueeves and Suntley in the I 

. .ri*. With this aim before him ; 

I ini offer wliirh whr preMed upon | 

.. ;.. A.iiHileon III tn have it producetf in , 

;'..n-<i I'itt his liiipe was nevertobe gratified, , 

.111! tlin work was only destined to be pro- 

ii''i?d in lui ttalinii version and with a 

. Iiungrtl name four THtrs after the compoeer"!! 

! iitli. At the enit of 1^I!0 his < Bohemian 

' ..rl ' was produced in French nt Paris, and 

ii'T more foreign honours mid decorations 

■.' r. c-i mlVmid Upon thp Irish ritmposiT In 

if IftiOhe fvitumed from Paris 

. . bui till- eeverilv of the wintup 

.' 'lie ftfHirtiun he und sustained in 

I <iii«uiMniddau^hti>r. Mrs.Behrend, 

Iiad wcaki-ni-d bis const ttut ion to nn nlurm- 

dcgTiN!. In Seplembiir In- was tnkfn ill 

1 spumodio Mtlimn, a (''implainl from 



which he hud loii^ siiilered, and thougb for 
a time be n^eiucd to rallv, he gradually sank, 
and died at Kowney Abfcey on 20 (.Jot. 1870. 
He was buried nt Kensnl Green, and eight 
yenrs later a tablet was erected to his memory 
in Westininnter Abber. 

In estimating BuUes position amongst tho 
musicians of his centiur, it is necesaury to 
beer constantly in mind the cireumatancM 
under which be won his renown as an opemtiu 
composer. Kmrn his Irish parentage he in- 
herited a gift of melody which never deserted 
biin throughout his prolific career ; from 
England Ikj ain have gained but little, for 
in those days English music was practically 
non-existent : it was from France and Italy 
that he received bis musical education, and 
it was on French and Italian boards that hit 
first laurela were won. But the period whicli 
Balfe's life covcr»« saw the point of muaiciil 
piv^minence transferred from Italy and 
France to Germany. "When the 'Sii^e of 
Rocbelle' waa written, Wagner was un- 
known. Forty years later, when ' II Tall^ 
mano ' was urudnced, the only living Italian 
composer or eminence bad proclaimed to li 
great extent his adherence to the principles 
preached by the German school. Thus it is 
that opinioiiii dilTer so widely as to the merits 
of Balfe's music. To musicians who judge 
him from the |K)iiit of view of the old ideal, 
hb brilliantT, melody, and fertility of inven- 
tion will entitle liim to a. place beside Bcr- 
lini, Rossini, and Auber, while, on the other 
hand, by those who look for deeper thought 
and more iiiti^llectuul aims in music, he will 
be regarded as a mi^re melodist, the ephe- 
meral caterer to a genemtion who judged 
rather by manner of expression than by the 
value of what was expressed. Tlic truth, n» 
is usual in «uch cuseB, lice midway between 
these citremes. His invention, knowledge 
of effect, and alxivf all bis melody, will keep 
his works from Iwiiig forpitten ; and if they 
are deficient in those Higher qualities de- 
manded by the taste of the present day, that 
IB no reason wliy, witihin tneir limita, they 
should cease tn please. Balfe's music may 
not be the highest, but of its kind it attains 
a very lugb degree of excellence. A tliorongh 
master of l.lie miains at his command, and 
intimately awiiri' of the limits of liia powers, 
he never altempted what be could not per- 
form, and the result was that be produced 
sueJi a number of works which are alwnvs 
satisfactory and often delightful. 

IKfiuiT'sLif.. .>rBiiire086JS); Barrett's Biilfe 
and his Worfcn (1882); HarrouniTOTi for 1823; 
coDtempocary nuwiipupers ; Add. M8S. 203(11. 
294SS; infoniutioii from Jiladame Bnlfp.l 

W. R .S, 



BALFE, VICTORIA. [See C^iuifPTOs.] 

BALFOtra, ALEXANDER (1767- 
1^20), novelist, wns bora iu the parish nf 
Moiitkie. FoTfnrahire, Scollatid, on i Miirch 
1707. HigpftTt-ntswerebothof thehumUtBt 
neaaantry. Beinn a twin, lie was from his 
tiirth uiioer the care of a relative. IIo was 
physically wealt. Hi« educatioo was of the 
Kcaiitiesl. 'When a mere l«(I \u< whs appren- 
ticed to a weaver. Later he taught in s 
EChool in hia native parish, and many Lived 
to remember him grutefiilly fm' hia rough 
flud ready but successful tvAchinfc of them. 
In hia twenly-sixth year (171)3) he became 
one of the clerka of a merchant manufacturer ^ 
in Arbroath. In 1794 he married. He com- 
menced author at the age of twelve. Not very 
long after he filled ' the poets' comer ' in the 
local newspaper. Later ho contributed verse 
tu the ' British Chronicle ' newspaper and to 
the ' Bee ' of Dr. Andereoa. In 17!)3 he \ras 
one of the WTitets in the 'Dundee Reposi- 
tory ' and ill 1796 in the ' Aberdeen Mago- 
lina.' Four years attor his removal to Ar- 
broath he changed his situation, and two years 
later, on the death of his firxt employer, he , 
curried on the business in partnership with 
his widow. On ber retirement in 1800 he 
look another partner, and, having succeeded 
in obtaining a government contract to supply 
the navy with canvas, in a few years he 
possesaed considerable property. During the 
warwith France, he published patriotic poems 
and aongR in the ' Dundee Advertiser.' which 
were reprinted in London. To the 'Northern 
Minstrel ' of Newcastle-on-Tyne he furnished 
many songs, and a number of poems to the 
Montrose 'Literary Mirror.' Ha wrote an 
account of Arbroath for (Sir David) Brew- 



he removed to Trottick, near Dimd< 
manager of a branch of a London house. In 
the following year it became bankrupt, and 
Balfour was again thrown on the world. 
He found a poor employment as manager of 
a manufacturing estabtishment at Balgouic, 
Fifeahire. In October 1818, for the sake of 
hi» children's education, he transferred him- 
self to Edinburgh, and obtained a situation 
03 clerk in the great publishing house of the 
Meaars. Blackwood. Unhappily in the course 
of n few months he was struck down by 
paralysis, and in June 1818 was obliged to 
relinquish bis emnlovment. He recovered 
so Ear that be could 'he wheeled about in a 
specially prepared t^hair. His intellect was 
untouched, and he devot«d himself to litera- 
ture. In Ifllfl Mopejired his 'Campbell; or 
the Scottish ProbiitionKr " (.1 vols.). The 



In the Eau»^ > 

he edited Richard Onlla 'Poi-ms,' will. 
memoir. In 18rfO he poblish«l ' n.„.; , 
plation, and other Poems ' (1 vi' 
come hia second novel of the ' l":; 
Daughters '(3 vols.), and in Ihi.'^ 
ling of Olenthom ; ortheSuiirt. 
uUomance'(3TOls.). InieSSh^ u, ..,.,„.,.... 
&om Constable's ' Edinburgh Sloffuiiue ' ' CSi*- 
nwterB omitted in Crabbe'a Parish Regi«t«r' 
(1 vol-l, and his ' Highland Marv' (4 \oW\ 
in 1827. He died on 12 Sept. I-L'i* Mi- 
'Hemains.'entitled' Weeds ftiiil \\ 
were edited by Dr. D. M. -M. 
sympathetic memoir, wbcncf • 
drawn, Balfour wrote hia m-' ■ 
Minerva Preas,' as needing 'daily lir.'.i.l,' iiui 
he never pandered to the low morale of iti 
habitual readers. Pathos and akreivditac <if 
insight and a very graphic faculty of iketcb- 
ing character are hie chief characteristioL 
Conning sent him a grant of lOOJ. in rscsg- 
nition of his abilitv and misfortunea. 



BALFO0K,SiBANDREW(lflSO-ieW), 

botanist, was bom on 18 Jan. 1630 nt Balfniir 
Castle, Denmiln.riteshire; they(iMnLn>« »,.n 
of bis parents. Sir Miehnel f'l ! 
Joanna, daughbsr of .Tames Dm ! 
row. HiseldestbrotherJamt'. -' 
SiK Jambb, 1600-1667] wosiliiLi .. 
lienior, the family consisting of liie srin. .i:, 
nine daughters. He waa baptised on the <! : 
of his birth, and his education wasconduri 
in the parish school of Abdie, andaftem-iii' 
at the university of St. Andrews: nt :' 
latter he began his study of natural hii-t'. 
and medicine, and then came to Oxford. 1 1 
ipent aomeyears inforeign travel { iuFni!^ 
he studied in Paris, Montpellier, and f'jn . 
also in Italy at Padua, but spent most inn 
in Paris, studying medicine, anatomy, rr 
botany, in the royal garden, of which Joncq : < 
was then prefect. I.hi his return, after talLi i 
his degree of 3I,D. at Caen on 20 Sept. I'i' 
be stayed long in London in the practit'- 
his profession, Harvey, De Mayone, Glif.= i 
and Wharton being named as his comp>'t - 
He trnvdled as tutor to the Earl of 11 
again on tlie continent, and spent four j. . 
in France and Italy, visiting Kanoni di )'■ 
logna,who showed him the unpublisln^dpLi' 
of his ' Historia Plantonim, and Torri- 
Padua. After fifteen years' travel iibronil 
returned to St. Andrews, where he rt>f"i. 
menced the practice of medicine, but Hit' 
wards removed to Edinburgh. Ayearorr ■ 
afterhissettlemi^ntHt the latter place he b-'^ 
hisbotanicgurdeu; procuringseeda fWni h 



I 
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Robert Morieon of Blois, and afterwards of | wen» not, however, confined to the toniper- 

Ozfonl^and M. Marchant of PariB, and others, i ance topic. She lectured on the influence of 

he fioon had mon^ than a thousand species in ' woman on society, and kindred subjects ; und 

cultivation. lie founded the public botanic she held the ]K»st for some years of lecturer 

gardens at Edinburgh about 1680 by the on belles left res at a lending ludies' school, 

good offices of Lord Patrick Murray of Le- Her publications, mostly tondvocntetemper- 

ri$tone, and he transferred thither his own ance, but also with a theological uim, and 

plants to the care of Sutherland, the first covering a varied surface, had un immense 

curator, who published a catalogue in 1683. sale, and were very numerr)us. They were 
On Lord Murrav's death in 1671, the cost of as follows: 1. * Moral Heroism,' 1846. 

maintenance fell upon Balfour and Sir Robert '2. ' Women of Scripture,' 1847. 8. ' Women 

Sibbald, until the university granted an an- and theTempernnce Movement,' 1849. 4. *A 

nual subsidy from the corporate funds. He Whisj>er to the Newly Married,' 1850. 

died 10 Jan. 1694, a^^ed 62, leaving his cu- 5. 'Happy Kvenings,' 1851. 6. * Skt^tches 

riocdties and manuscripts to Sibbald. After of Eiiglish Literatun*,' 1852. 7. * TwoChrist- 

his death his son published at Edinburgh in mas Days,* 1852. 8. 0£omiugDewDroi)s/ 

1 700 'Letters write to a Friend ' [Lord Muiv with preface by Mrs. Btn^cher Stowe, 185.'1 

ray], containing excellent directions and ad- 9. ' \\'orkiug Women,* and several short 

no^ for travelling thn)ugh France and Italy, sketches, as 'Instructors,* of Mrs. Barbauld, 

Sibbald published in 1699 a life of Sir Andrew Mrs. Trimmer, Mrs. Sherman, Hannah More, 

and his brother Sir James, under the title of &c., 1854. 10. * Introductorv Kssay to 
*Mpmoria Balfouriana.* j Ann Taylor's !Matenial S^^licitude,' 1855. 

[SibbaWs Memoria Balfouriaiia, Ediii. 1699; I ''• *,^li^^ ^^ «T\ ^^I' ^T\ * ^^^ H^' 
AacCarinmMuMei Balfouriani e Musjeo Sibljaldi- ! "wm s Sliding Scale, 18ii8. Ui. ' trunk s 
»ao.Edin.l697;Pulteneys8ketche8,ii. 3, Loud. Sundav Coat,' 1860. 14. 'Scrub/ 1860. 
1790.1 B.D.J. I 15. 'toil and Trust/ 18W. 16. 'Hie 

! Victim,' 1860. 17. 'The Warning,' 18(K). 

BALFOUR, CIAILI LICAS (18(H- 18. *TheTwoIIomes,M860. 19. 'Sunl>eniiis 
1j^8), lecturer and authoress, was bom in for all Seasons,* 1861. 20. 'Drift,' 1861. 
iheNewFoTest,lIarapshirtvon2I Dec. 1808. ' 21. T'phill Work,' 1861. 22. * Confessions of u 
Her parents' name was Liddell ; she was I Decanter,' 1862. 23. ' Historv of a Shilling,' 
their onlv child, and on the death of her 1862. 24. 'Wanderings of a Bible,' 1862. 
father in Wr childhood, her mother, who was , 25. *A Mother's Sermon,' 1862. 26. 'Our 
> woman of much intellectual power, left j Old OctobtT,' 1863. 27. 'Cousin Hessie/ 
Hampshire and took up her residence in 186.*J. 28. 'Ho])e for Number Two,' ]H(y:]. 
London. Miss Liddell was educat*-d with '31 * A Little Voice,' 18a3. 30. 'A Peey 
eitreme car« bv her mother; and in 1827 out of the Window,' 18(^3. 31. * Club 



became the wiie of Mr. James Balfour, of 
the Ways and Means Office in the Houst* of 
Commofns, her new home being in Clielsea. 
There, in 1837, some socialistic movement 
opposed to her views was being actively 
organised; she wrote a tract against it, com- 



Night,' 1864. 32. 'Troubled Waters,' 18«)4. 
3;i. 'CrueltvandCowordice,'18(j6. ;J4. 'Bible 
Patt erns of Good Women,' 1 867. 35. ' Wn vs 
and Means,' 1868. 3(). 'IInrr>- Wilson,' 1870. 
37. *One bv Herself,' 1872." 38. » AH but 
I^)st,' 1873.' ;W. 'Ethel's Strange Lodger,* 



pletahr breaking it up, for which Mrs. Carlyle 1873. 40. 'Lame Dick's Lanteni,' 1874. 
ClUed upon her to thank her, and began a 41. ' Tjight at last,' 1874. 42. 'Women 
friendship with her ; and there also, in the worth Emulating,' 1877. 43. • Home Makers.' 



«ame year, in the month of October, she first 



1878. Bedsides these, 'Lilian's Trial' was 



turned her attention to the tet^total agitation ; b«>ing published at the time of Mrs. Balfour's 
(Oar 0/tfOr^oAer, reprinted as a penny immph- I death in the 'Fireside:' 'Job Tufton' tt]i- 
M from the 'Scottish l{eview '). Having | pea nnl as late as 1882 in the National 
taken the pledge at the Bible Cliristians' | Temi)eninee ])ublicat ions; and' Tlie Burmi^h 
chapel, a very humble meeting-place close by ; Family,' and * 'ITie Manor Mysterj-,' are other 
h»*r house, and having from that moment tales brought out posthumously. Of thes»* 
adopted teetotal ism as the earnest business | works several w<>re ])rinted again and again, 
of her life, Mrs. Balfour, in 1841 (after re- and the 'Whisper to the Newly Married' 
moving to Maida Ilill), began her career as . reached as many as twenty-three eilitions. 
a temperance lecturer at the Greenwich Mrs. Balfour contributed many (»f thest* 
Literary Inst it ut ion, and with mucli i>ower, ; shorter talt^, in the first instance to tlif 
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*Band of Hope Review/ and the * Onward* ! Asiatic Society') Balfour contributed in 1790 

series. Others were issued as Social Science a paper on Arabic roots, showing how the 

Tracts, and some published by the Scottish ' Arabic language had entered into the Per- 

and the British Temperance Leagues. sian and the language of Hindostan (ii. 205), 

Mrs. Balfour's last public appearance was \ and in 1805 a paper entitled ^Extracts from 

at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, in Tehzeebul Mantitc ; or the Essence of Logic, 

May 1877, when she was elected president I proposed as a small supplement to Araoic 

of the British Women's Temperance League, j and Persian Grammar, and with a view to 

She died at Croydon 3 Jidy 1878, aged 70 ' elucidate certain points connected with Ori- 

years, and was buried at the Paddington ental Literature * (viii. 89). 

Cemetery, the Rev. Dawson Bums, M.A., ' Balfour's medical works were as follows: 

preachinghermemorialdi8Course(which was 1. ' Dissertatio de Gonorrhea Virulenta,' 

afterwards published) in the Church Street 1767. 2. * A Treatise on Sol-Lunar Influence 

Chapel, Edgware Road. in Fevers,' vol. i. Calcutta, 1784 ; 2nd ed. 

A son of Mrs. Balfour, Mr. J. S. Balfour, London, 1795; 3rd ed. Cupar, 1815; 4th ed. 

was M.P. for Tam worth on the liberal side. Cupar, 1816, A German translation of the 

rXemplarand Temperance Journal, 10 July ' l>oolf, with a preface by Herr Lauth, ap- 

1878; Hand and Heart, 12 July 1878; The peared at Strasburg in 1/86. Balfour here 

Oracle, 22 July 1882, p. 60; Notice prefixed to expounds his favourite theory, that fevers 

Home Makers, 1878.1 J. H. are under the direct influence of the moon, 

' and reach their critical stage with the full 
BALFOUR, FRANCIS, M.D. (/. 1812), j moon. 3. < Treatise on Putrid Intestinal 
Anglo-Indian medical officer, appears to have Remitting Fevers,' 1790; 2nd ed. 1795. 
taken the degree of M.D. at Edinburgh. He | 4. A paper on the Barometer in the 'Asiatic 
entered the East India Company's service in : Researches' (iv. 196]), 1795. 5. A paper on 
Bengal as assistant-surgeon on 3 July 1769, the Diurnal Variations of the Barometer, 
was appointed full surgeon on 10 Aug. 1777, , * Edinburgh Phil. Trans.' (iv. pt. i. 26), 1798. 
and retired from the service on 16 Sept. 6. A paper on the Eflects of Sol-Lunar In- 
1807 (DoDWELL and Miles' Indian Medical . fluence on the Fevers of India in 'Asiatic 
Officers^ 4-6). He afterwards returned to Researches' (viii. 1), 1805. 
Edinburgh; but the date of his death is un- i [Authorities cited above ; Watt's Bibl. Brit ; 
certain. He appears to have been livmg m j Balfour's works ; Diet, of Living Authors. 1816.] 
1816. S. L. L 

Balfour lived for several years on terms of 
some intimacy with Warren Haatinffs. He BALFOUR, FRANCIS MAITLAXD 
dedicated a book — *Tlie Forms of Herkem'—- (1851-1882), naturalist, the third son of 
to him in 1781, and addressed him a letter in i James Maitland Balfour, of Whittinghame, 
the same year complaining of the want of East Lothian, and Lady Blanche, daughter 
courtesy shown him by other officials in the of the second Marc[uis of Salisbury, was bom 



East India service at Lucknow (Addit. MS. 



at Edinburgh, during a temporary stay of his 



29151, f. 109). In May, June, and July 1783, i parents there, on 10 Nov. 1851. 
Balfour, while at Benares, corresponded fre- His first years were spent at AVhitting- 
quently with Hastings in an abortive attempt I hame, where a love for natural science, care- 
to disclose a plot between the resident of I fully fostered by his mother, early developed 
Benares, Francis Fowke, and Rajah Cheyte ' itself in him, and led him, while still a boy, 
Sing, which he claimed to have discovered j to make not inconsiderable collections of the 
(Addif. MSS. 29159, ff. 257, 388, 394, 400 ; I fossils and birds of his native countv. After 
29160, ff". 49, 60, 69, 83, 104, 116). Balfour | two years spent in a preparatory 'school at 
not only interested himself in politics and Hoddesdon, Hert^, he entered at Harrow in 
medicine, but devoted much time to Oriental 1865. In the ordinary studies of the school 
studies. * The Forms of Herkem . . . trans- he did not greatly distinguish himself, but, 
lated into English ... by Francis Balfour,' . under the guidance of one of the masters, 
was published at Calcutta in 1781, and re- j Mr. G. Griffith, he made rapid progress in 
published in London in 1804. It is a state 1 natural science, especially in geology. Hi* 
letter-writer in Persian; a vocabulary is . attainments in this direction, together with 
given by the translator at the end. Baflbur j the increasing proofs that he possessed a 
wasoneof the earliest members of the Bengal : character of unusual strength, led tho^»e 
Asiatic Society, founded, under the presi- j around him thus early to conclude that he 
dency of Sir William Jones and the patrona^ would before long make his mark. In Octo- 
of Warren Hastings, in 1784. To the * Asi- ber 1870 he entered into residence at Trinity 
atic Researches '(* Transactions of the Bengal College, Cambridge, and, being now able to 
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<le¥ote hu whole time to his favourite fit udieSy I himself to explore tho unknown; besides, 
soon began to show what mauner of man he ' stadents in emhrvolopy came to him from 
VIS. At EASter 1871 he became natural ' outside the (Jambvidp? selmul, it may almost 
scienoescholarof his college, and very shortly be said from all parts uf the W(»rld. No 
aftenrardsy under the ^lidance of the Trinity sooner was the elasmobninch monograph otf 
prelector of physiology, Dr. Michael Fost«r, his luinds than he set himself to write a 
tlirew himself with great ardour into the complete tivatise on embryolojry^ the want 
iiiTeatigation of certain obscure points in the ; of such a work being greatly felt. This o/>!//» 
development of the chick. For by this time maynum^ which appeared in two volumes, 
Lis earlier love for geology had given way to , one in 1h8(), the otiier in 1H81, is in the iirst 
a desire to attack the difRciilt problems of place a masterly digest of the enormous 
animal morphology, and these he, like others, number of observations, the majority made 
nw could be best approached by the study i within the last ten or twenty years, which 
of embiyology, that is the history of the de- form the basis of modem embrj-ology. As 
velopment o^ individual forms. The results , a mere work of erudition and of lucid ex- 
atwnich he arrived in this, so to speak, appren- position it is a production of the highest 
tioework were published in the 'Quarterly . value. But it is much moi-e than this. In 
Journal of Microscopical Science' in July it there are emlxnlied the ivsults of so manv 
1873. i inquiries carried out by Balfour or by hfs 

In December 1873 he pissed the B.A. ex- pupils under his care, tliat the book comes 
amination in the natural sciences tripos, and near to being even in matter an original 
almost immediatel)r after started for Naples work, while on almost eveiy page there is 
to work at the Stassione Zoologica, which had the touch of a master hand. Every problem 
nicently been established by Dr. Anton I )ohm. is grasped with a strong hold, cofcwebs ari* 
lie foresaw that the embryonic history of the brushed away with a film but courteous 
elasmobranch fishes (sharks, rays, i^'c), about sweep: and a'* the reader passes from page 
which little was at that time known, would to page, subtle solutions of knotty points 
probably yield result* of great morphological and bright suggestions for future iufiuirj- 
importance. Nor was he mistaken. His first come u^Kin him again and again. Not once 
year's work on these animals yielded new or twice only, but many times, the darkness 
facts of supreme importance concerning the in which previ«)us observers had left a subject 
development of the kidneys and allied organs, is scat tered by a few shining lines. It is a work 
concerning the origin of the spinal nerves, full of new light frr)m l)eginning to end. 
and concerning the initial changes in the Nor was the world tai-dy in acknowledging 
ovum and the early stages of the embryo, the value of the young morj)hologist's labours. 
And these fact^ did not in his hands remain In 1H7S ho was elerte<l a fellow of the Uoyal 
barren fact^. With remarkable power and Society, and in 18H1 received a * royal medal' 
iniigfat he at once grasped tlieir meaning, and for his discoveries. ( )\fonl was most anxious 
fhowed how sreat a Fight they shed on the to gain him as a sueeessor to the latt? Pro- 
relations of sharks lx)th to other vertebrates fessor G. Uollestoii, and Ivlinburgh made 
and especially to invertebrates. He made repeated eft'orts to secure him for her chair of 
them tell the tale of evolution. natural, history. But he would not leave his 

The worthoftheyoungobserver's works was own university, and in nvogiiition of his 
won recognised. In his college it gained f(f)r worth and loyalty a s[)ecial professorship of 
him a fellowship, while lx>th in England, and animal morphology was in the spring of 1HH2 
perhaps even more abroad, biologists at once instituted for him at Cambridge, 
irlt that a new strong man had arisen among In June 1882, his health having been im- 
them. The elasmobranch work took, how- ' pained by an attack of t yjihoid fever during 
e\'er, some time to complete; it was carried the previous winter, he >tarted for Switzer- 
on partly at Cambridge, partly at Naples, for land, hoping by some Alpine climbing, of 
the next two or three years, and the finished which lie had bi'come very fond, and in which 
monograph was not published till 1878. i he showed great skill, to make ('r>mp1ete the 
Meanwhile, in 1876, he was appointed lee- , recoverj- of his strength. On 18 July he and 
turer on animal morphology at Cambridge, , his guidts set out from Connayeiir to ascend 
and he threw himself into the labour of the virgin i)eak of the Aiguille Blanche d<^ 
teaching with the same ardour, and showed ' Peuteivt. fhey never came back alive. A 
in it the same power, that were so con- , few days lat«'r their dead bodies were found 
spicuous in his original investigations. His on the rocks by an exploring party. Either 
clasSy at first small, soon became large, and ■ on the ascent or descent, some time appan^ntly 



before long he had pupils not content with 
knowing what was known, but anxious like 



of the next day, the 19th, they must have 
fallen and been killed instantaneously. Tlis 

E 2 
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body was brought home to England and 
buried at Whittinghame. 

Probably few lives of this generation were 
so full of promise as the one thus cut short. 



of session. The abolition, in 15(30, of the 
ecclesiastical consistorial jurisdiction, one of 
the first fruits of the lieformation, led to 
great confusion with reference to the im- 



Tlie remarkable powers which Balfour pos- portant causes that had been referred to it. 
sessed of rapid yet exact observation, of quick | Besides others, all those relating to marriage, 
insight into the meaning of the things ob- j legitimacy, and wills, were in its control, ind 
served, of imaginative daruig in hypothesis . it was found necessar}' to institute a oommi*- 
kept straight by a singularly clear logical sary court at Edinburgh in ita stead. Balfoar 
s<»nse, through which the proven was sharply \ was the chief of the four first commiBsariw, 
distinguished from the merely probable, made and the charter of their appointment, on 
all biologists hope that the striking work 8 Feb. 1563, is printed in the treatise iduch 
which he had already done was but the has received the name of 'Balfour^s Pnc> 
earnest of still gn'at«r things to come. Nor ticks.' With other partisans of Bothwi^ 
do biologists alone mourn him. In his col- ' and Bothwell himself he is said to have 
lege, in his university, and elsewhere, he was escaped from Holyrood on the niffht of 
already recognised as a man of most unusual Rizzio's murder, but Macgill, the lord deA 
administrative abilities. Whatever he took register, having been deprived of that office 
in hand he did masterly and with wisdom. \ for his sliare in the plot, Balfour succeeded 
Yet to his friends his intellectual powers ; to the vacancy. Common rumour, suj^orted 
seemed a part only of his worth. High- in this instance by probable evidence, t»- 
minded, generous, courteous, a brilliant fasci-^ signed to Balfour the infamous part of ha^iiifr 
nating companion, a steadfast loying friend, drawn the bond for Damley's murder, lod 
he won, as few men ever did, the hearts of ' provided the lodging, a house of one of hi* 
all who were privileged to know him. | brothers, in the Kiric o* Field, where the 

[Personal knowledge.] M. F. I deed was done. TTiough not presen^ acooid- 

mg to the confessions of the perpetraton, bf 
BALFOUR, Sir JAMES (rf. lo83), was accused of complicity by the tickeU «r 
of Pittendreich, Scottish judge, was a son of | placards which appeared on the walls of 
Sir Michael Balfour, of Mountquhanny, in Edinburgh immeaiately after the commis- 
Fife. Educated for tht* priesthood, he adopted sion of the crime. His appointment, during 
the legal branch of the clerical profession, as the short period of Botnweirs power, to 
was common in Scotland at this period, the incongruoiui post — for a lawyer — of 
Having taken part with his brothers, David ' governor of Edinourgh Castle; his acting 
and Gilbert, in the plot for tlie assassination as commissary in the divorce suit by Lady 
of Cardinal Beaton, he shared the fate of Bothwell against her husband, and as loia 
the conspirators, who, on the surrender of clerk register in the registration of Mary** 
the castle of St. Andrews, in June 1547, to consent to the contract of marriage with 
the French, were allowed to save their lives Bothwell, leave no doubt that he was a 
by service in the galleys. John Knox, his useful and ready instrument in the hand» 
fellow prisoner in the same galley, who ' of the chief assassin, and received his re* 
l(K)ked upon Balfour as a renegade, and de- ward. With an adroitness in changing aidei} 
nounces him as a manifest blasphemer and ! in which, though not singular, he excelled 
the principal misguider of Scotland for his the other politicians of the time, he fore- 
desertion from the party of the reformers, stalled the fall of l^)thwell and miade temu 
records his releasij in 1549, which, accord- . with Murray by the surrender of the castle, 
ingtoSpottiswoode, a le-^s adverse authority, , receiving in return a gift of the priory of 
was due to his abjuring his pn)fes8ion. Soon Pittenweem, an annuity for his son out of 
after he became official of the archdeaconry- the rents of the priory of St. Andrews, and 
of Lothian, and chief jud^^ of the consis- a pardon for his share in Damley*s death, 
torial court of the archbishop of St. An- According to the journal ascribed to Mary** 
drews. He continued for some years to secretar}-, Nau, it was by the advice of 
support the policy of Mary of Guise, then, Balfour, *a traitor who ofiered himself first 
passing over to that of the lords of the con- to the one party and then to the other,' that 
gregation, was admitted to their councils, the queen left Dunbar and took the march 
and betrayed their secrete*. He was re- to Edinburgh which led to her surrender at 
warded by the oreferment of the |)arsonage Cttrbt»rr\' Hill. He was present at the battle 
of Flick, in Fife. Soon after Queen Marj-'s of Lnngside, in the regent's army. Ha^-ing 
return to Scotland, he was nominated an surrendered the office of lord derk register 
extraordinary lord, 12 Nov. 1561, and on '. to allow of the reinstatement of Macgill, a 
15 Nov. 156^ an ordinary' lord, of the court friend of the regent Murray, Balfour received 
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« pension of 500/. and th« presidency of the 
ciHUt of fiession, from which William DuiHie, 
liord Provand, was rvmoved on the ground 
That he was not, as the act instituting it re- 
fjiiired, of the clerical order — a mere pre- 
ifnoe on the part of the leader of the pro- 
tfitant party. That he betrayed Bothwell 
br giving the information which led to tlie 
iiterception of the casket letters i8doubte<l, 
not bemuse such an act would lie in the 
IctBt inconsistent with his chanict«T, but 
because it is deemed by many u more pro- 
bable solution of the myster}' that the letters 
vere fibrications. During the re^ncy of 
Murray he was suspected of intri^^umg with 
the adlierents of the queen while ostensibly 
beloDffing to the party of the rcgfimt, and he 
was deprived of the office of president in 
1568. Shortly before the death of Murray, 
Halfourwas imprisoned, on the accusation of 
liennox, for his share in Bamlev's murder ; 
but a bribe to Wood, the regent^s secretary, 
nrocured his release without trial,and though 
ne loet the presidency of the court he retained 
the priory of Pitten weem. After the accession 
<if Lennox to the regency, he was forfeit tni 
on 90 Aug. 1571, but he made terms with 
Morton in the following year bv ubandoninur 
his associates on the queen's side, Maitlnnd 
of Lethington and Kirkcaldy of Grange, 
and negotiating the pacification of Perth in 
1573. Not unnaturally distrusted, even by 
those he pretended to ser^e, and doubting his 
own safety, he soon afterwards fled to France, 
where he appears to have remained till 1580, 
and in 1570 tne forfeiture of 1 57 1 was renewed 
by parliament. On his return he devoted him- 
selx to the overthrow of Morton, which he 
aeoomplished, it has been said, by the pnxl ac- 
tion of the bond for Damley's murder which 
he had himself drawn, but more probably of 
the subsequent bond in support of llothwell's 
marriage with Mary*. The last certain ap- 
pearance of Balfour in history is in a long 
tetter bv him to Mary, on M Jan. 1580, 
offering liier his ser^-ices : but he \» b<*liev(Hl 
to have lived till 1583, from an entry- in 
the books of the privy council on :^4 Jan. 
1581, restoring his children, which refers 
to him as then dead. By his wife Margaret, 
the heiress of Michael Balfour, of Burleigh, 
he had three daughters and six sons, the 
eldest of whom was created by James I^ord 
Balfour of Burleigh in 1606.' Balfour a^ 
pean to have been a learned lawyer, and is 
pmised by his contemporary, Henry son, for 
the part he took in the commission issued in 
1566for the consolidation of the laws. Some 
parts of the compilation, published in 1774 
nom a manuscript in the Advocates' Library-, 
were taken from the collection probably 
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made bv him in connection with thin coin- 
mission. But the special refen.'nces to the 
Book of Balfour (Liber ffe Balfour) and the 
fact that there was n Kubij^'queiit commission 
issued by Morton in 1574, in which, although 
he yvas a meinlxT, hii* exile in France cannot 
have admittinl of his taking a leading part, 
deprive him, in the opinion of the best authrn 
rities, of the claim to the authorship of the 
whole manuscript, which has unfortunately 
hern published under his name, and is known 
as* l^ilf(mr*s Pnu-ticks,' the earliest text-book 
of Scottish law. 'flie character drawn of him 
by an impartial historian is bonie out bv con- 
temi»orary- authority. * He had served with 
all [mrties, had deserted all, yet had profit tsl 
by all. lie had btwn the jmrtisan of every 
leader who rose into distinction amid thtt 
tn)ublcd elements of those times. Almost 
every one of these eminent statesmen or 
soldiers he had seen jM'rish by a violent 
death — Murray assassinated, Lethington fell 
by his own hand, Grange by that of the 
common «>xecutioner, l^'uiiox in the field, 
Morton on the scaiiold. . . . Theirs was, 
upon the whole, consistent guilt. Balfour, 
on the other hand, acquiriKl an acuteness in 
anticipating the changes of party and the 
probable event of political conspiracy which 
enabled him rannv to adventure too far, 
which taught him to avoid alike the deter- 
mined boldness that brings ruin in the case 
of failure and that lukewarm inactivity 

■ 

which ought not to share in the rewards of 
success* (Tytlkr, Life of Ciftit/, p. 105). 
Member of a house which had, in the wonls 
of Knox, * neither fear of God nor love of 
virtue further than the present commodity 
persuaded them,* he was himself, in the 
oriefer verdict of Robertson, * the most cor- 
rupt man of his age.' 

[KiiozV History of the Reformation; Spottis- 
wondcV ]Ii^to^y of the Church of iSjotland ; 
Keith's History; IJnnnatyno's Journal; Sir 
James Melvillo'N Mpmoirb : (loodars JVfface to 
HalfonrV Practicks.] X. M. 

BALFOUR, Sir JAMES (1000-1657), of 
Denmiln and Kiiniaird, historian and Lyon 
king-of-anns, the eldest son of Sir Michael 
Balfour of Denmiln in Fife, comi)t roller of the 
houKeliold of (-liarlesl, and Joanna Denham, 
was bc»ni in 1 f1<K). The youngest of the family 
was Sir Andn-w Balfour j^q. v.], an eminent 
botanist, the friend of Sir Robert Sibbald, 
yvho has written his life, along with that of 
Sir James, in a small and now scarce tract, 
'Memoria Balfouriana sive llistoria reruin 
pro Ijiteris promovendis gestarum a clarissi- 
niis fratribus Balfouriis 1)1). Jacobo baron*; 
de Kiimainl isjuite, Leone rege armorum, et 
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DD. Andrea M.D. emiite aiirato, a R. S., 
M.D. equite aunito, 1699.' The family of 
this branch of the Balfoiira was so remark- 
able for its numbers that Sir Andrew told 
Sibbald his father had lived to see 300 de- 
scendants, and Sir Andrew himself twice 
that number desctmded from his father. Yet 
the male line is now extinct, and, with the 
exception of the two subjects of Sibbald's 
memoir and their brother David, who be- 
came a judge, they do not seem to have been 
men of note. Aftt»r a gcKxl education at home 
I^alfour was sent to travel on the continent, 
and atlteir his return, although he had shown 
some inclination for poetry in his youth, 
when he translat ed the * Tant hea * of Johannes 
Leochaeus (John Leech) into Scottish verse, 
he devoted himself to the study of the his- 
tory and antiquities of Scotland. It was his 
good fortune, remarks Sibbald, to be stimu- 
lated to this line of study by the number of 
his countrymen who cultivated it at that 
time : Arclibish(»i) Spottiswoode and Calder- 
wood, the church lustorians; David Hume 
of Godscroft, the ^writer of the history of 
the Douglases; Wishart, after^'ards Bishop 
of Edinburgh, the biographer of Montrose ; 
Robert Johnston, who wrote the liistory of 
Britain from 1577 ; the poet Dnmimond of 
Tla>\'thomden, the histonan of the Jameses ; 
the brothers Pont, the geographers ; with the 
circle of friends, Sir Uobert Gordon of Stra- 
loch, Sir John Scot of Scotstarvet and others, 
who contribute<l to the great atlas of Scot- 
land published by Blaeu at Amsterdam ; and 
Kobert Maule, commissary of St. Andrews, 
a diligent antiquary and collector of the 
stamp of Balfour himself. Balfour was 
himself addicted to heraldry, and, to i)erfect 
himself in it, went to London in 1628, where 
he made the acquaintance of the English 
Gollege of Heralds and Dodsworth and 
Dugdale, then the leading English historical 
antiquaries. To the * Monasticon ' of Dug- 
dale he contributed a brief account of the 
religious houses of Scotland. On his return 
ho was knighted by Charles I on 2 ^lay 16.30, 
made Lyon king-of-arms, and crowned by 
George Viscount Dupplin as king's commis- 
sioner by warrant dated 20 April 1630. He 
was created a baronet 22 Dec. 1633, and 
deprived of the office of Lyon by Cromwell 
about 1654. During the civil war he re- 
mained in retirement at Falkland or Kin- 
naird, collecting manuscripts and writing 
historical memoirs or tracts. 

As none of his works, except his ' Annals 
of the History- of Scotland from Malcolm HI 
tf) Charles if,* and a selection of his tracts 
(edited by Mr. James Maidment, 1837), have 
btH»n printed, it is worth while to give Sib- 



bald's list of these in manuscript, most of 
which are now pre8er^'ed in the Advocates' 
Library, although some were lost at tbe 
siege of Dundee, where they had been eeDt 
for safety. 

The list is as follows : 1. ' A Treatiae on 
Surnames, but especially those of Scotlukd.' 

2. ' A Treatise of the Order of the Thistle.' 

3. * An Account of the Ceremonies at the 
Coronation of Charles I at HohTOod;' tnd 

4. * Of Charles at Scone.* 5. '*An Account 
of the Coats of Arms of the Nobility and 
Gentry of Scotland.' 6. *A Genealogy of 
all the Earls of Scotland from their Creation 
to 1647.' 7. * An Account of the Funenl 
Ceremonies of some Noble Persons.' 8. 'An 
Account of those who were knighted wken 
he was Lyon.* 9. * An Account of the Im- 
presses, devices, and ISIottoes of several of 
our Kings and Queens.' 10. 'The Crests, 
Devices, and Mottoes of the Scotch Nobility/ 
11. ' Injunctions by Sir James Balfour, Lyon 
King, to be observed by all the Officerwt- 
Arms.' 1 2. ' The True*Present State of the 
Principality of Scotland.' 13. * Lists of the 
various Officers of State in Scotland and of 
the ArchbishoDS of St. Andrews.' 14. 'Me- 
morials and Passages of State from 1641 
to 1654.' 15. 'A Full Description of the 
Shore of Fife.' 16. * A Treatise on Gems and 
the Composition of False Precious Stonee.' 
Besides tnese he wrote several miscellaneous 
works, chiefly on heraldic subjects. 

More important than the original woA of 
Sir James Balfour was bis diligence as a col- 
lector, which presen'ed, shortly after the 
dispersion of the treasures of tW monastic 
libraries, many of the chronicles, cartularies, 
and registers of the Scottish bishoprics and 
religious houses, since published as the 
'Chronicle of Melrose,' tlie Cartularies of 
Dunfermline, Dryburgh, Arbroath, and Aber- 
deen, the Kegisters of the Priory of St. 
Andrews and the Monaster%* of Cupar. A 
full list of these and his other manuscripts 
is givfn by Sibbald. His valuable library, 
along with that of his brother Sir David« 
was dispersed by auction after the death of 
the latter, and the catalogue printed at the 
close of Sibbald's memoir is a valuable record 
of the library of a Scottish gentleman in the 
seventeenth century. Balfour was four time* 
married, and died in 1657, sur^-iyinff his father 
only live years. He was interred in Abdie 
Church. The 'Annals' are not of much 
vnlu(^, except in that part which is contem- 
porary, ana even in that they are jejune^ 
preserving, however, some interesting parti- 
culars, chiefly in relation to the jceremonies 
in which he took part as Lyon king. 

[.^ibbald's Memoria Balfounana, 1699 ; Bal* 
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fbar« Hibtorieal Works, edited by Jamch Iluig 
from thr >T:iiiuscript in Adrocates' Lihniry, 
1824.] JE. M. 

BALFOUR, JAMES (1705-1795), phi- 
losopher, was bom at Pilrig, Dear Ediiiburj^h, 
in 1/ 05, and, after studying ut Edinburgh and 
at Leyden, was called to the Scottish bar. 1 fe 
beld the offices of treasurer to the faculty of 

ft* 

tdvocates and sheriff-substitute of the county 
of Edtnbiuvh. In 1754 he was appointed to 
the chair of moral philosophy in the univer- 
aty of Edinburgh, and in 17(54 transferred 
to that of the law of nature and nations. 
He was the author of three philosonhicul 
books: 1. *\ Delineation of the Mature 
and Obligation of Morality, with Keflexions 
upon Mr. Hume's book entitled "An In- 
quiry concerning thn Principles of Morals."' 
This book was published anonymously, tlie 
first editi<m in 1753, the second in 17(W. 
"2. ' Philosophical Essnvs,' published anony- 
mously in 17fi8. 8. * l^hilosophical Disser- 
tations/ published in 17H2 under the au- 
thor's name. These writings are marki^ by 
a calm tone of good st>nse and givxl finding, 
hut are not verj- powerful in thought. Dr. 
M'Cosh, in his wf>rk on the * Scottish Philo- 
Mtphv/ says of him : ' He sets out (in his 
"Delineation ") with the principle that j 
private happiness must be the chief end and 
object of ever)' man's pursuit ; shows how 
the good of otliers atfords the greatest huppi- 
ness; and then,to sanction natural conscience, 
he calls in the authority of God, who must 
approve of what promotes the greatest ha{)- 
pmess. This theory does not giye morality ' 
a sufficiently deep ibundation m the const T- 
tution of man on the character of God, and ! 
could not have stood against the assaults of 
Hume. ... In his " Philosophical Essays ** 
he wrote against Hume and Ijord Kaimes, 
and in defence of active power and liberty. 
Like aU active opponents of the new scepti- 
dsniy he felt it necessary to oppose the fa- 
vourite theory of Locke, that all our ideas 
are derived from sensation and reflexion.' 

Balfour's mother was a Miss Hamilttm, 
of Airdrie, great-grandaunt of the late Sir 
William Hamilton, Hart., professor of logic 
and metaphysics in the university of Edin- 
burgh 1836-1856. His eldest sister married 
Gavin Hamilton, bookseller and publisher 
in Edinburgh (also, it is believed, a mcniljer 
of the Airdrie family), whose eldest son was 
itobert Hamilton, professor of mathematics 
in Marischal College and University, Alx'r- 
deen, author of a treatise on the national 
debt. 

[The Imperial Dictionary of Universiil Bio- 
gnphy; Andexeon'a Scottish Nation; M'Cosh's 



Scottish Philosophy; Letter to the writer from 
John M. Ualfour-Melville, Ebq., of Pilrig and 
Mount MelyilU-. great-griuidson of Protesbor 
Balfour.] W. G. B. 

BALFOUR, JOHN {fL 1«^8), thinl 
IjOKU BauoI'B of lU'KLEioir, succeeded his 
father Holwn-t, second Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh [q. y.], in iGtJil In his youth he went 
to France for his educati(m. In an 'affair of 
honour* he was tliere wounded. He n*tumed 
home through London early in UU9. and mar- 
ried IsaM, daughter of another scion of his 
house — Sir "William Balfour [q. y.] of Pit- 
cuUo, Fife, lieuttauint of tin* Tower. The 
young married pair set ofl' for Scotland in 
March. They found the father strongly di.s- 
])leased. The displeasure took the pre]>ostc^ 
rous shajH* of asking the gen(>ral assi.>mbly 
of the kirk of Scotland to annul the mar- 
riage. The itetition was quietly shelved. 
The plea for the dissoluti(»n of the tie was 
*the open wound* he still l)«)re, and which 
paternal wrath d«;enied a (liM{ualiiication for 
marriage. Ho died in l(k^, leaving l^esides 
Robert, his heir and successor, tw<» sons and 
six daughters. This Lord Hal four of Bur- 
leigh has l)«H*n trnditioiuilly styled *Coye- 
nanter,' which ht* as.'iuredlv never wa*. On 
Sir "Walter Scott must be laid tht; blame — 
if blame it U; — by having a])]»ro])riated the 
name and desigiuition in his 'John Balfour 
of Burley' in M)ld Mortality.' John Bal- 
four, the '(-ovenanter,' was historically ' of 
Kinloch,' not of Burleigh, and the princi]ial 
actor in the as.<assination of Airhbishop 
Sharj) in ltJ79. For this crime lli^ estate was 
forfeited and a large rt'ward oil'ered for his 
capture. He fought at Druniclog and at 
]k)thwell l^ridge, and is said to have escaped 
to Holland, and to have there tendered his 
ser\'ices to the Prince of Orange. It is gt»- 
nerally sup]>osed that John Hulfourof Burlev 
died at sea <m a return voyage to Scotland. 
But in the * New Statistical Accoimt of Scot- 
land,' under ^Koseneatli,* strong ])resum])ti(ms 
are stated for Indieving that he never left 
Scotland, but found an asvluni in the parish 
of Roseneath, Dumhartonsliire, under the 
wing of the Argyll family. According to 
this account, having assumed the name of 
Salter, his descendants continued there for 
many generation.**, the last of the race dying 
in 1815. Scott noted in his * ( )ld Mortality ' 
that in 1K)H a Lieutenant-<'olonel Balfour 
de Burleigh was conmuindant of the troops 
of the King of Holland in tl»e West Indies. 

[AuthoritieH as undfr UAi.ForK, Kobkkt, 
second Ijord 1 5a 1 four; Scott's Oh I Mortality, 
note 2, 3; Anderson'H Scottish Nation; Letter 
from thu jirebcnt Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Keimet.] A. B. G. 
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BALFOUR, JOHN HUTTON (1808- 
1884), botanist, was bom in Edinburgh, on 
15 Sept. 1808, his father having been a sur- 
geon in the army, and one of his near rela- 
tives having been James Hutton, author of 
the * Theory of the Earth.' After complet- 
ing his early education at the High School of 
Edinburgh he studied at St. Andrew's and 
Edinburgh Universities, graduating M.A. 
and M.D. Edin., the latter in 1832. He gave 
up the intention of seeking ordination in the 
church of Scotland, for which he at first 
prepared, became M.R.C.S. 1831, F.RC.S. 
( Eain.) 1833, and, aft«r studying some time in 
continental medical schools, commenced me- 
dical practice in Edinburgh in 1834. He had 
previously been greatly attracted to botanical 
studies by Professor Graham's lectures and 
excursions, and continuing to enlarge his 
botanical knowledge, in 1836 he was promi- 
nent in establishing the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh, and in 1838 the Edinburgh Bo- 
tanical dlub. In 1840 he commenced to give 
extra-academical lectures on botany at Edin- 
burgh, and had considerable success. In 
1841 he succeeded Dr. (^afterwards Sir) W. 
J. Hooker as professor ot botany at Glasgow 
University, and thenceforward gave up me- 
dical practice. In 1846, on the death of 
G^ham, Balfour became professor of botany 
at Edinburgh, and was nominated regius 
keeper of tiie Royal Botanic Garden and 
queen's botanist for Scotland. Becoming 
F.R.S. (Edinburgh) in 1835, he was for many 
years an active secretary of the society. For 
thirty years he was dean of the medical fa- 
culty of the university of Edinburgh, in 
wliich capacity he was most valuable to the 
medical school, and very popular with the 
students. His botanical excursions withpupils 
were most energetically conducted, and ex- 
tended to almost every part of Scotland. He 
ascended every important peak, and gathered 
every rarity in the flora. tJuder his care and 
in co-operation with the curators, the Mac- 
nabs, father and son, the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens were much enlarged and improved, and 
a fine palm-house, an arboretum, a good mu- 
seum, and excellent teaching accommodation 
provided. He was the first in Edinburgh 
to introduce classes for practical instruction 
in the use of the microscope. He retired from 
office in 1879, when he received the title of 
emeritus professor of botany, became assessor 
in the university court for the general council, 
and each of the three universities with which 
he had been connected conferred on him the 
degrtH? of LL.D. For many years he was 
a fellow of the Royal Society of London, 
and a member of a large number of British 
and foreign scientific societies. He died at 



Inverleith House, Edinburgh, on 11 Feb. 
1884. 

Inducted into botany before microscopical 
work had been largely developed^ and before 
the advent of modem views on vegetable 
morphology and physiology, Balfour was 
almost necessarily for the most part a sys- 
tematic botanist. His original work was not 
extensive, and it is as a teacher and writer 
of text-books that he was chiefly known. 
ni.s teaching was painstaking and conscien- 
tious, earnest and impressive, and chaite- 
terised by wealth of illustration and a fiumltj 
of imparting his own enthusiasm. He wu 
impartial in the breadth of his teaching, and 
ever anxious to assimilate new knowledge. 
His character was deeply relig^ious, andhe saw 
in the objects of nature indubitable evidences 
of a great designing mind. His geniilitr 
was contagious, ana it is related of him 
that on his botanical excursions, as the party 
neared the habitat of some rare Alpine herb, 
the wiry and energetic professor — * Woody 
Fibre ' as they called him — would outstrip 
all in his eagerness to secure it; and tbat 
in toiling up a long ascent, his jokes and 
puns would keep the whole party in good 
spirits. 

Balfour wajs for many years one of the 
editors of the * Annals of r^atural History* 
and of the 'Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal,' and contributed important articles 
to several cyclopiedias. In biography he 
wrote : 'Biograpnical Sketch of iSr. Golding 
Bird,' Edin. 1865 ; * Biography of J. Cold- 
stream,' Lond. 1805 ; ana a * Sketch of D. 
T. K. Drummond,' prefixed to ' Last Scenes 
in the Life of Our Lord,' 1878. His botenical 
text-books went tlirough numerous editions, 
and included a 'Manual,' 1848, revised 1860; 
a * Class Book,' 1852 ; * Outlines ' 1854; * Ele- 
ments,' 1869: a * First ' and a ' Second Book,' 
with other minor manuals ; ' Botanist's Com- 
panion,' 1860; 'Botanist's Vade Mecum;' 
' Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edin- 
burgh,' 1873. His * Introduction to Palieon- 
tological Botany,' 1872, was the least suc- 
cessful of his botanical works. He wrote 
several botanico-religious books, such as 

* Phj-to-Theologj-,' 1851, entitled in its third 
edition, * Botany and Religion ;' * Plants of 
the Bible,' 1857 ; * Lessons from Bible Plants,' 
1 870. He also wrot e t he botany in MacCrie's 

* Buss Rock,' 1848. " 

[Scotsman, 12 Feb. 1884; Athenaeum, 16 Feb. 
1884 ; Nature, 21 Feb. 1884.] G. T. B. 

BALFOUR, NISBET (1743-1823),a most 
distinguished officer under Lord Comwallis 
in the American war of independence, was not 
(as Draper's 'American Biography' asserta) 
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of a small bookseller in Edinburgh, 
last representative of the Balfoiirs 
tog in the county of Fife. Harry 
the first laird oi Dunbog, was the 
I of John, third Lord Balfour of Bur- 
. T.Jy and in the middle of the last 
officers had very little chance of rising 
r rank who were not of good family, 
bom at Dunbog in 1743, and entered 
7 as ensign in the 4th regiment in 
£e was promoted lieutenant in 1765, 
4un in 1770, but did not see service 
mtbreak of the American war. He 
ished himself at the battle of Bunker's 
lere he was severely wounded, and at 
land and Brooklyn. In August 1776 
oes were so conspicuous at the t'lking 
York, that he was sent home with 
latches announcing the success, and 
inoted major by brevet. He at once 
I to America, and struck up a warm 
ip with many of the younger officers, 
gLord Oomwallis and Lord Kawdon. 
present at the battles of Elizabeth- 
irandywine, and Gtjrmantown, and, 
ing appointed lieutenant-colonel of 
d regmient in 1778, accompanied 
lis to Charleston. After the capture 
ty he was appointed commandant at 
Six, and there * by his attention and 
3,' says Comwallis, succeeded in rais- 

militia among the loyal colonists, 
sllowing year he accepted the diffi- 
i invidious post of commandant at 
on, and there acquitted himself to 
plete satisfaction of Comwallis. He 
to the letter the rigorous orders of 
lis against the colonists, and incurred 
lium for carrying out the execution 
Iter named Isaac Hayne, which Ijord 

had ordered. * You have done what 
cers in our service are capable of 
wrote Comwallis to Balfour on 

1780, *and have voluntarily taken 
bility on yourself to serve your 

and' your friend * ( Corntvallts Dea- 
Comwallis to Balfour, i. 46). When 

was over, Balfour was rewarded for 
ces with the rank of colonel and the 
nent of aide-de-camp to the king, 
also appointed, with a lawyer named 
r, on a commission to award the 
Tanted by parliament to those loval 

1 who had suffered in the war. tie 
joyed high reputation, and moved 
Jest military society, and in 1790 
wart, of Castle Stewart in Wigton- 
ho had married his only sister, re- 
lim to parliament for the Wigton 

In 1793, on the outbreak of the 
h France, he was promoted major- 



general, and received the command of a 
brigade in the force which his old comrade, 
Lord Rawdon, now Lord Moira, was to take 
to the west coast of France. With the rest 
of Lord Moira's army, Balfour joined the 
Duke of York in Flanders in 1794. Though 
Lord Moira returned home, Balfour volun- 
teered to continue his services in any capa- 
city in which he could be useful, and assisted 
General Ralph Abercromby in commanding 
the reser\e till December 1794. He never 
a^in saw active service, but continued to 
sit in parliament, first for Wigton Burghs 
and then for Amndel, till 1802. He was 
made colonel of the 39th regiment in 1794, 
and promoted lieutenant-general in 1798, 
and general in 1803. He retired to his family 
seat, Dunbog, and there died at the advanced 
age of eighty, in October 1823, being then 
sixth general in seniority after sixty-two 
years* service. He bequeathed Dunbog to 
nis nephew William Stewart, who took the 
name of Balfour. His reputation was made 
in the American war, and the friendship of 
such generals as Hastings and Comwulis 
seems to justify it. 

[For Balfour s sen-ices see the Royal Military 
Calondar. For his services in America consult 
Bancroft's History of the United States, passim, 
and the contemporary accounts of the war iu 
South Carolina; see also the Comwallis Des- 
patches, edited by Ross, 1859. For the cam- 
paign in Flanders, see the Journals and Letters 
of Sir Harry Calvert.] H. M. S. 

BALFOUR, ROBERT (1550.»-1626P), 
Scotch philosopher and philologist, is believed 
to have been oorn about 1560. According 
to the statement of David Buchanan, he de- 
rived his lineage from a distinguished family 
in Fifeshire, but he has himself informed us 
{Cojmnentarius in Cl^oinedem^ 19(5) that he 
was bom in Forfarshire, probably near Dun- 
dee. From a school in his native district he 
was sent to the universitv of St. Andrews, 
and thence he proceeded to the univer- 
sity of Paris, where he attracted much at- 
tention by the ability with which he pub- 
licly maintained certain philosophical theses 
against all oppugners. Afterwards he was 
invited to Bordeaux by the archbishop of 
that see, and there he became a member of 
the college of Guienne. He was elected pro- 
fessor of Greek, and at length, probably in 
1586, was appointed principal of the college, 
which he continued to govern for many years. 
It appears that he was alive in 1625, but the 
date of his death is not recorded. Balfour 
left behind him the character of a leame<l 
and worthy man, the only fault attributed 
to him by one biographer being his zealous 
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adherence to the Roman catholic faith. His 
contemporary, Dempster, says he was * the 
phcenix of his age ; a philosopher profoundly 
skilled in the Greek and Latin languages ; a 
mathematician worthy of being compared 
with the ancients ; and to those qualifications 
he joined a wonderful suavity 01 manner, and 
the utmost warmth of affection towards his 
countrymen/ His reputation as a scholar 
rests mainly on his commentary on Aristotle. 
The titles of his works are : 1. ' Gelasius, 
^vvroy fia rSiV koto, n^v (V ^ucaia dyiav Svundov 
vpaxBtvrtav* Paris, 1599, 8vo; Heidelberg, 
1604, fol. An edition of the Greek text, ac- 
companied by a Latin translation. Gelasius, 
with Balfour s translation, has been reprinted 
in several editions of the Concilia. 2, *■ Cleo- 
medis Meteora Graece et Latine. A Roberto 
Balforeo ex MS. codice Bibliothecie Illus- 
trissimi Cardinalis loyosii multis mendis 
repurgata, Latine versa, et perpetuo com- 
mentario illustrata.' Bordeaux, 1605, 4to. 
This work was commended by Bartliius and 
other learned men, and even in the present 
century it was held in such estimation that 
it was republished by Professor James Bake 
at Leyden in 1820, Svo. 3. * Prolegomena in 
libros Topicorum Aristotelis,* 1615, 4to. 
4. * Commentarii in Organum IjOgicum Aris- 
totelis,' Bordeaux, 1618, 4to. 5. *(S)mmentarii 
in lib. Arist. de Philosophia tomus secundus, 
quo post Grganum Logicum, (lua'cumque in 
libros Ethicorum occurrimt dimcilia, dilucide 
explicantur,' Bordeaux, 1620, 4to. 

[Buchanan, De Scriptoribiw Scotis, 129 ; 
Denipst<?r, Hist. t)eclesia*tica Gentis Seotorum, 
119 ; Irving's Lives of ScottiMh Writers (1839), 
i. 234-46; Anderson's Scottish Nation, i. 217; 
Chambers's Biog.Dict. of Kminrnt Scotsmen, ed. 
Thomson, i. 68 ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mus.] T. C. 

BALFOUR, ROBERT {d, 1663), second 
Lord Balfour of Burlkigh, military- com- 
mander, was son of Sir Roljert Amot of temie, 
chamberlain of Fife. He married Margaret, 
daughter of Michael Balfour of Burleigh 
and Margaret, daughter of Lundie of Lundie, 
and his wife succeeded her father (who was 
created 7 Aug. 1606 Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh) as Baroness Balfour of Burleigh. 
Thereupon, by a letter from the king (.Tames I) 
Amot became Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
the second holder of the title. At the as- 
.sembly of the Scottish parliament in 1640 
(11 June) the * estates* appointed him their 
president. He was continued in the office 
in 1641, and was one of the commissioners 
for a treaty of peace with England in 1640-1. 
He was also constituted of the privy council 
' ad vitam aut culpam ' by the parliament of 



Scotland 11 Nov. 1641. During the ware of 
Montrose he w^as energetic on the side of tb 
government. He assumed military com- 
mand, but was not successfuL ^H>iitroM 
defeated him 12 Sept. 1644 near Aberdeen, 
and again (with General Baillie) at Kilsyth, 
15 Aug. 1645. He was opposed to the cele- 
brated and unfortunate * engagement ' to 
march into England for the rescue of the 
king. He had weight enough to dissuide 
Cromwell then from the invasion of Scot- 
land. In 1649, under the act for putting 
' the kingdom in a posture of defence,* he 
was one of the colonels for Fife. He was 
further nominated in the same year one of 
the commissioners of the treasury* and ex- 
chequer. He died at Burleigh, near Kinros;}, 
10 Aug. 1663. His wife died before him (in 
1639). They had one son [see Balfovb, 
John, third Lord Balfour of Burleigh] and 
four daughters. 

[LamoDt*8 Annals, MS.; Balfour*s Annals, MS.; 
DouglaH's Peerage of Scotland, by "Wood, 2 vols, 
folio, 1813 ; George Crawfurd's Peerage of Soot* 
land, 1716, folio, pp. 53-4; Sibbald*s JGorossaod 
Fife ; Anderson's Scottish Nation.] A. B. 6. 

BALFOUR, ROBERT (d. 1757), fifth 
LoBD Balfour of Burleigh, Jacobite, when 
a youth fell in love with a * pretty face,' far 
inferior in rank, much to the annoyance of 
the family. He was sent to travel abroad 
in the hope that he would forget his attach- 
ment. Before he set out he declared to hia 
lady-love that if in his absence she married 
he should kill her husband. Notwithstanding 
the threat, she did marry a Henry Stenhouse, 
schoolmaster at Inverkeithing, acquainting' 
him beforehand of the hazard. On Balfour a 
return his first inquiry was aft^r the girl. 
On being informed of her marriage, he pro- 
ceeded on horseback (with two attendants) 
directly to the school at Inverkeithing, 
called Stenhouse out, deliberately shot him 
(wounding him in the shoulder), and quietly 
returned to Biu'leigh. This was on 9 April 
1707. The poor schoolmaster lingered twelve 
days, and then died. Balfour was tried for 
the murder in the high court of justiciary on 
4 Aug. 1 709. The defence was ingenious, but 
inadequate. He was brought in guilty, and 
sentenced to be beheaded on 6 Jan. 1709-10. 
But a few days prior to this he escaped from 
the prison (* Heart of Midlothian *) by exchang- 
ing clothes with his sister, who resembled him. 
He skulked for some time in the neighbour- 
hood of Burleigh, and a great ash-tree, hollow 
in the trunk, was long shown as his place of 
concealment. On the death of his father, in 
1713, the title devolved on him. His next 
appearance was at the meeting of Jacobites 
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at Lochmaben, 29 May 17 14, when 'the ' Balfour to resign his post in the following 
Pretender's ' health was drunk at the cross, I December. Tlie accounts given of the causes 
00 their kneeji, Lord Burleigh denouncing > of this resignation diifer considenibly (Cla- 
dunnation against all who would not drink i kendox, iv. 101 ; Gardiner, Iluttoiy of 
it. He engaged in the rebellion of 1715. Enffland,x, 108; and the pamphlet entitled 
For this he was attainted by act of parlia- ' A Terrihh Plot against Ijond<m and West' 
ment, and hia estates forfeited to the crown, minster). When the parliament raised an 
He died, without issue, in 1757. army Sir William was appointed lieutenant- 

[ Anderson-B Scottish Nation ; Maclauriii'^ Cri- gt'neral of the horse, under the nominal com- 
minal Trials; Rae*s History of tho Rebellion.] , mand of the Larl of Bedford. He com- 

A. B. (r. ; manded the reser\'e at Edgehill, broke several 
' regiments of the king's foot, and captured 
BALFOUR^ Sir WILLIAM {d, l(WJO), part of his artillery. Ludlow descril>e8 
parliament ary general, of the family of Bui- him spiking the king*s guns with his own 
fi)ur of PitcuUo, Fifeshire, appears to have hands, and all accounts agree in prai.se of 
been bom before the accession of James I , his services. lie did not take -[^oxt in the 
To the English throne, for in 1042 he ob- first battle of Xewbury, having gone abi'oad 
tained a naturalisation bill (Lords' Jovnialsj • to try the waters on account of his health 
28 May KU2). He entered the Dutch ser- {Lords' Jovrnais, 2 Aug. 1(U8). In tho 
vice and continued in it till 1027. In that spring of 1(S44 he was detached from the 
year he became lieut<»nant-colonel in the army of Essex with 1,000 horse to reinforce 
fearl of Morton's regiment, took x^art in the Waller, and shared the command at the vic- 
expedition to the isle of Uh6, and was noticed tory of Alrtjsford. His letter of .'30 March 
as Deinff one of the officers most favoured by 1(U4 to Essex, relating the battle, was or- 
the Duke of Buckingham (Forster, Life of dered to bo printed. lie then rejoined Es- 
Eliot, ii. 78). In January 1028 he was sex, accompanied him into Cornwall, and 
charged by the king, in conjunction with ; took Weymouth and Taimton (June 1(J44). 
Colonel Dalbier, to raise 1,000 horst* in When the infantrj- was forced to surrender, 
Friesland, but the siL«»picion8 this project he broke through the king's lines, and *by 
aroused in the Commons obliged the king to , an orderly and well-governed march passed 
abandon the plan, and to assure the house above 100 miles in the king's (quarters,' 
that these troops were never meant to Ixj and succeeded in joining Gen^'ral Middleton. 
employed in England. On the death of Sir At the second battle of Newl)ury he com- 
Allen'Apsley, Sir William, who is described ; manded the right wing of the parliamentary 
as one of the gentlemen of the king's privy horse (see Manchester s Quarrel with CroiH" 
chamber, was appointed govenior ol the wW/, Camden Society; and the letters signal 
Tower (18 Oct. 1030, Qtl. S. P., Dom.). In by Balfour, p. 55). This was Balfour's last 
October 1831 he was employed on a conii- public exploit ; with the organisation of tho 
dential mission to the Netlierlands. He also I new model he retired from military service. 
received many other marks of the king's ' The House of Commons api)oiiited a com- 
faTOur, induoing the grant of a lucrative i mittee *to consider of a lit recompense and 
patent for making gold and silver money in , acknowledgment of the faithful ser\ ici*s done 
the Tower (1033). Nevertheless Balfour, | hy him to the public ' (21 Jan. 1(U5), and the 
'finomthebeginningof the Long parliament, Ilouse of Lords voted the payment of his 
acconling to the natural custom of his arrears (7,000/.) and specially recommended 
country, forgot all his obligations to the i him to the Ck)mmons (21 July). But some 
king, and made himself very gracious to j intercepted correspondence seems to have 




religious motives had something to ; and 12 April 
do with this change of parties, for Balfour ' will was jiroved in 1 000. 




entrusted to Balfour s keeping, and though , ^^^-^^^ ,^ Lrtmit and panegyric of Sir William 
offered 20,000/. and an advantageous match jjj^jfoTir (No. xviii.); i" the Stnifford Correspon- 
for his daughter, he refused to connive at , deuce (vol. i. 88, 97, 120) arc some passjiges 
the earFa escape, or to admit Captain Bil- which api)ear to prove that Balfour was indebtwl 
lingsley and his suspicious levies to the ' to the king's favour for the Irish estate which 
Tower (2 May 1641, RrsH worth, iii. i. 2o0). | he is sjud to have purchasod from Loi-d Balfour 
The Icingy therefore, persuaded or obliged of Clonawley.] C. II. V, 
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BALFOUR, WILLIAM (1785-1888), 
lieutenant-colonel, was a boy-ensign in the 
40th foot at the Helder, and won the ap- 
proval of Sir John Moore. He served on 
the staff of Major-general Brent Spencer in 
the Mediterranean and at the capture of 
Copenhagen, and received a brevet lieu- 
tenant^olonelcv for ser\'ice in the field with 
the 40th in the f^eninsula and south of France 
in 1813-14. After a few years on half-pay, 
he became lieutenant-colonel of his old regi- 
menty commanding it for several years in New 
South Wales, and he was afterwards in com- 
mand of the 82nd foot in Mauritius. He 
retired from the army in 1832, and died in 
February 1838. 

[Army Lists ; London Gazettes ; Qent. Mag. 
1888.] H. M. C. 

BALGUY,CHARLES, M.D.(1 708-1707), 
physician, was bom at Derwent Hall, Derby- 
shire, in 1708, and was educated at Chester- 
field grammar school and St. John's College, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of MS. 
in 1731, and M.D. in 1750. He practised at 
Peterborough, and was secretary of the lite- 
rary club there. He contributed to the * Philo- 
sophical Transactions' (No. 434, p. 1413), and 
in 1741 he published, anonymously, a trans- 
lation of Boccaccio's 'Decameron.' This has 
been several times reprinted, and is the only 
good translation in English. He wrote some 
medical essays, and particularly a treatise 
* De Morbo Miliari ' (Lond. 1758). He died 
at Peterborough 28 Feb. 1767, and was buried 
in the chancel of St. John's Church, where 
is a marble monument to his memory, de- 
scribing him as ' a man of vari^^us and great 
learning.' The statement that he translated 
the * Decameron' is evidenced by the notes 
of hi^ ^! friend, Dr. Samuel Pegge, in the 
Collegv. .if Arms, who expressly mentions the 
fact. 

[Peggo's Collections in the College of Arms, 
vol. vi. ; Derbyshire Archaeological Journal, vi. 
1 1 ; Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, ri. 4, 74, 122.] 

8. O. A. 

BALGUY, JOHN (1686-1748), divine, 
was bom 12 Aug. 1686 at Sheffield. His 
father, Tliomas, who was master of the 
Sheffield grammar school, died in 1696, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Daubux, under whom 
John Balguy studied until admitt^ at St. 
John's College, Cambridge, in 1702. He 
wasted two ye«r8 in reading romances, but 
upon meeting with Livy turned to classical 
studies. He graduated as B.A. in 1705-6 
and M.A. in 1726. Upon leaving Cambridge 
he taught for a time m the Sheffield gram- 
mar school, and 15 July 1708 became tutor 



to Josenh Banks, son of Mr. Banks of Sco^ : 
ton in Nottinghamshire, and grandfather of i 
the famous Sir Joseph Banks. In 1710 he i 
was ordained deacon, and in 1711 priest, hf. i 
Sharp, archbishop of York ; and in the last ; 
year entered the family of Sir Henry Liddd, : 
of Kavensworth Castle, Durham, who pre> i 
sented him to the small livings of Lameiby j 
and Tanfield. He T^Tote a new sennon j 
every week for four jears, and afterwards ! 
burnt 250 sermons m order that his son { 
might be forced to follow the example of ] 
original composition. In 1715 he mairied 
Sarah, daughter of Christopher Broomhead, 
of Sheffield, and left Sir H. Liddel to settle 
in a house of his own, called Cox-Close, in 
the neighbourhood. In 1718 he took mrt in 
the Bangorian controversy, defending Hotd- 
ley against Stebbing. Bishop Hoadley and the 
booksellers — who thought that the public 
were tired of the subject^ — induced him to 
desist after publishing two pamphlets ; and 
Hoadley persuaded hun also to suppress in 
1720 a letter to the famous Dr. Clarke which 
it was thought might injure the doctor*s 
chances of preferment, though dealing with 
the purely philosophical question of natural 
immortality. Balguv was a disciple and 
admirer of Clarke, ancl his chief publications 
were in defence of Clarke's philosophical and 
ethical doctrines. They are : — * A Letter to 
a Deist,' 1726, in which he attacks Shaftes- 
bury ; ' The Foundation of Moral Coodness,* 
1728, which is an answer to Shaftesburv's 
disciple, Hutcheson, and argues, after Clarke, 
that moral it V does not depend upon the in- 
stincts or atections, but upon the * unalter- 
able reason of things.' A second part, pub- 
lished in 1729, is a detailed reply to the 
criticisms of a friend (Lord Darcy, as the 
yoimger Balguy tells us), who had defended 
Hutcneson. In 1730 he published * Divine 
Ilectitude,' in which he argued that * the 
first spring of action in the Deity ' was * rec- 
titude ; ' whilst Mr. Grove declared it to be 
* wisdom,' and Mr. Bayes to be * benevolence/ 
It was followed by * A Second Letter to a 
Deist,' defending Clarke against Matthew 
TindaFs * Christianity as Old as the Crea- 
tion,' and by a pamphlet called * The Law of 
Truth, or the Obligations of Reason essential 
to all Religion.' These tracts were collected 
in a volume dedicated to Hoadley. In 1741 
appeared *An Essay on Redemption,' of a 
rationalising tendency, and considered by 
Hoadley to be stronger in the * demolishing ' 
than the * constructive ' part. He also pub- 
lished (1727-8) an essay and sermon upon 
party spirit. Two volumes of his sermons 
were published in 1748 and 1750 (Nichols, 
AnecdoteSy iii. 220, and ix. 787). 
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On 26 Jan. 1727 Balguy was collated by 
Hottdley to a prebend in Salisbury, and 
ikxoQgn the friendship of Bishop Talbot 
thtiiiiiid from the chapter of Durham (12 
Anff. 1729) the vicarage of Northallerton in 
Tonohire, worth 270/. a year. He had 
muxj friends in all parties, including Bi- 
ahopa Benson, Butler, and Seeker, and Lord 
Bvrington. His tracts, which are terse and 
well written, are all applications of the 
principles of which Clarke is the chief ex- 
Bonent. He became an invalid, and saw 
nttle society except at Harrogate, which he 
frequented, and where he died, 21 Sept. 
1748^ leaving an only child, Thomas [see 
Bixeirr, Thomas] living. 

[Life by 9011 in Biog. BritAnnicn ; Nichols's 
Aneedotes, iii. 139, 220, ix. 787.] L. S. 

BALGUY, THOMAS (1716-1785), di- 
vine, son of John Balguy [q. v.], was bom 
at Cox-Close 27 Sept. 1716, educated at the 
Ripon Free School, and admitted to St. 
John*s College, Cambridge, about 1732 ; was 
B.A. 1737, M.A. 1741, S.T.P. 1758. He was 
elected to a Piatt fellowship at St. John*s in 
March 1741, which he held till 1748. In 
1744 he became assistant tutor to his friend 
Dr. Powell, tutor, afterwards master of St. 
John*s College, and gave lectures on moral 
philosophy and the evidences ' for sixteen 
years.* In 1743 he was deputy public 
orator, and in 1758 tutor to the Duke of 
Northumberland. He states in his father*8 
^ I^fe * that he owed all his preferments to 
' the favour and friendship of Bishop Hoadle^,* 
who had given his father a prebend of Salis- 
bury. His father, as prebendary, presented him 
(1748) to the rectory of North Stoke, near 
Grantham in Lincolnshire, which he vacated 
in 1771 on becoming vicar of Alton in Hamp- 
shire. Through Hoadley^s influence he ob- 
tained a prebend of Winchester in 1 758, and 
became archdeacon of Salisbury in 1759, 
and afterwards archdeacon of AVinchester. 
Thomas was, however, less of a latitudiuarian 
than his father, and opposed the agitut iun for a 
relaxation of the articles. In 1769 he pub- 
lished a sermon upon the consecration of 
Bishop Shipley (Jsichols, Anectlotett^ ix. 
534), which was answered bv Priest l»\v in 
'Observations upon Church Authority.' In 1 
1772 he published an archidiacoual charge, | 
in which ne defended subscription to articles 1 
of religion ; and in 1775 a sermon at the 
consecration of Bishops Hurd and MooI^e, 
which was answered in remarks *■ by one of 
the prebendaiT clergy.* In 1775 he edited 
the sermons of his fnend Dr. Powell, with a 
'life* of the author; and in 1782 'Divine 
Benevolence asserted,* part of an unfinished 



treatise on natural religion. In 1785 he re- 
published his father s essay on Redemption, 
and a collection of sermons and charges. 
Balguy was one of the admiring disciples of 
Warburton, and his name frequently appears 
in Warburton's correspondence with Ilurd. 
On Warburton's death in 1781 he declined 
the appointment to the vacant bishopric of 
Gloucester on the ground of failing nealth 
and approaching blindness, and died 19 Jan. 
1795 at his prebendal house at Winchester. 
A monument to him is in the south aisle of 
the cathedral His discourses, edited by 
Rev. James Drake (a relation to whom his 
manuscripts were bequeathed), were repub- 
lished at Cambridge in 1820. 

[ChamlxTs's Dictionary ; Warburton's Letters 
to Huwl; Nichols*H Anecdotes, iii. 220, viii. 167» 
and else where; Nichols's Illujstrations, iii. 616; 
Prefiice to DiHConrHeM by Drake.] L. S. 

BALIOL, ALEX^VNDER dk (fl. 1246 ?- 
1309 P ), lord of Cavers and chamoerlain of 
Scotland, is one of the members of the Baliol 
family about whose pedigree great confusion 
exists. He was certainly not Alexander, 
son of Hugh Baliol of Barnard Castle, an 
elder brother of John Baliol the king, for 
this Alexander died in 1279 without issue, 
leaving a widow, Eleonora de Genovra (Ry- 
hek's Ftedeniy i. 10, 779). It is probable, 
but not certain, that he was the same person 
as Alexander de Baliol^ the son of Ileni^' de 
Baliol, chamberlain of Scotland, who died 
in 1246, and Lora or I^uretta de Valoines, 
the coheiress along with her sister Christian, 
wife of Peter de Maule of Panmure, of the 
fiefs of the Vsloiues family in England. If so 
he can be traced in the records of Hertford- 
shire between 6tli and 32nd Edward I in con- 
nection with the manor of Beningt< that 
county, which he inherited througlnwis mo- 
ther (Clutterbuck's IIerfford$hire^ vol. ii.). 
Tliis identification would account for his ap- 
pointment to the office of chamberlain of 
Scotland, which had been held by his father, 
his great-grandfather, "William de Berkeley, 
l^ord of Reidcastle, and one of his maternal 
ancestors, Peter de Valoines. But there an* 
two difficulties attending it. Alexander de 
Baliol the chamberlain is never mentioned 
as possessing Reidcastle in Forfarshire, th<» 
estate of Henry de Baliol, and it is difficult 
to account for his constant association with 
the estat^^ of Cavers in Teviotdale, and not 
with any English fiefs. Possibly the latter 
circumstance is due to the references being 
in the Scottish records. It appears that in 
32 Edward I (1304) Bennington was sold 
by Alexander de Btiliol to John de Bin- 
sted, and the conjecture seems admissible 
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that Baliol may have made Scotland the captive to England. In 1297 John de Sandale, 
chief place of his residence, though retaining | an English baron, appears as chamberlain of 
English fiefs in right of his mother and his \ Scotland. From entries in the accounts of 
wife. His preference for Scotland would the expenses of John Baliol when a prisoner 
be confinnecl by his succession to the high in England with reference to a horse of 
office which his father Henry had held. Alexander de Baliol, it would seem that he 
"Whatever may be thought of this hypothesis, shared the captivity of his kinsman. On 
it is certain that Alexander de Baliol the 13 Jan. 1297 Edward made a presentation to 
Scottish chamberlain first appears asDominus the church of Cavers, upon the ground that 



de Cavers in the Scottish records in 1270. 



the lands of Alexander de Baliol were in his 



Seven years later he was commissioned, as hands. A few scanty notices between 1298 



lord of Cavers, to serve in Edward's Welsh 



and 1301 indicate that he took part on the 



wars. Tn 1284, under the same designation English side in the war with Scotland ; and 
of Dominus de Cavers, he was one of the from one of these we learn that he had 
Scottish barons who bound themselves to ^ manors in Kent, the wood of which he re- 
receive Margaret, the Maid of Norway, as ceived the king's license to selL 
queen in the event of failure of male issue | Amongst the barons present at the siege 
of Alexander III ; and as, in the same year, of Caerlaverock in 1800 was 



Mes Alissandres de Bailloel, 

Ke a tout bien fere mettoit le oel. 



he received a summons to attend Edward's 

army, he must still have retained English 

fiefs. In 1287 he is for the first time men- Jaune baniero avoit el champ 

tioned in a writ by the guardians of Scotland a1 rouge eseu voidie du champ, 

as chamberlain of Scotland an office in : i„ ^^ ,,^ ^^^j^j^ have shown (mnptoms 

which he succeeded John Lindsay, bishop ot „f -^ ^^,1;, ^^ ^^ ^^ Emrfish side, 

Glasgow Two years later he took part in ^^ ^^^ chattels in Kent, Hertfor&hire, and 

*^*=":tS.V.!i'TxT!:^''^o^'"l^«"*Ji''e?i^ Koxbui^hshire were in 'that year seir^.by 



marry Margaret and Edwanl I solemnly re- , ^^.^-^ j„,,„ ^^ Bretagne, earl of Richmond, 
cognised the independence of Scr,tland Her j^-},,^. g^^^^;^,, ^^^J^ [ 
death pH-venti-d the mamage. and Kdward j,j^ ^.^^^^^ ;„ ^^» ^f ^^j^^ ^^^ ^y^f 
soon forgot or ignored his eiifirairements. Cm ^ ^i... „„„^i_ i _^ 



J ^ \ ^ r -rii 1 -x^- name, ine aaie oi nis aearn is un Known, 

and safe conduct from Ldward permitting ,,,^^ „, ^^ ^.,^^ summoned to aU the parUa- 
them to remain for a year m Scotland, lie ^^„j, „, ^^^^^ j ^^^^^^ jg^j^ ^^JfYso:, 
still continued to hold the office of chamber- ^„j j^ ,,„^ mentioned as summoned to any 
lam «tter the seisin of Scotland had been ^^ p^^^,^^ jj ,,^ probablv died soon after 
given to Edward I, as the condition of Ins ^^^^ .accession of that monarch. His son 
determming the suit as to the succession of Alexander had a son, Thomas de BaUol of 
thecrownofSc,.tland; but in the beginning ^ ^.,,^ ^^,^ ^y^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^-jyj^^ 

of 1292 we find Robert Heron, rector of , ^^^ „f' j^ ^ j„ ^^ ^^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^ 
Pord, associated with Baho in this office, ^f j,,^ p^j;,^}; ^.j,^ ;^ -^ ^^ g^ ; ^ 

and as a writ of 1 Feb. of that year men- , ypp^^jg 
tions that Heron's wages had been granted , 

to him bv the King of England, it appears | [Kx.-hequcr Rolls of Scotland, i. ; Documents 
reasonable to conclude that Heron had been |'!"?',"i'Y'' °^ tho History of Scotland, edited bv 
appointed to control Baliol in the execution I ^"J ■ ^i^f^Y-i Historical Documents Scotlan.!. 
o? the office. On 30 D.'C. 1292 certain of 1 J286-1306, edito<l by Key. J. Stevenson; Acts 
., , ra^ij i-iiju^- Pari. Scotland, RcconlcHlition, vol. 1. : Duedales 

the records of Scotland which had been in j^^ ,. surtees' Historv of Durham fcint. 
the hands of Edward were redebver^ t^ , t^rhuck's Historv of Hertfordshire; Cra^ord's 
Alexander Baliol as chamberlain of Scot- ! History of the Officers of State of Scotland.! 

land. Buliol is last mentioned as chamber- 

lain on 16 May 1294, and it seems probable 
that the disputes between Edward and John 
Baliol led to his deprivation by the English 
king after or perhaps even before the cam- 
paign of 1296, when Edward forced John 
Baliol to resign the crown and carried him 



JE. M. 



BALIOL, BERNARD de, the elder 
(Jl. 1135-1167). Tliere is great difficulty in 
fixing with precision the early hlBtory of the 
family of Baliol, which was destined to play so 
ill-omened a part in the annals of Scotland, a. 
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ircumstance which no doubt contributed to BALIOL, BERNARD de, the younger 
le obscurity of its records and the extinc- , {fi. 1 167 ). Dugdale does not recognise a 
ion of its name. The founder of the house j second Bernard, but for the reasons stated in 
1 England was the Norman baron Guido or ' the last article, the opinion of Surtees appears 
Juy de Baliol, whose French fiefs of Bailleul, j preferable, though it must be admitted that 
a the department of L*Ome, two leagues 1 nis existence rests on the evidence of one 
rom Argenton, Dampierre, Harcourt, and charter and the improbability of a single life 
rinoy, in Normandy, were long retained by | having covered the period from 1185, when 
lis descendants, and afforded a refuge when . the first Bernard must liave at least attained 
heir English inherit^ince was forfeited along | majority, to nearly the close of the century, 
with the Scottish crown, which John wore j This Bernard joined Robert de Stuteville, 
JO short a time and Edward failed to re- Odonel de I'mfraville, Ranulf de Glanville, 



?over. Guy is said, in a manuscript on which 
Surtees, the historian of Durham, relies, to 
bave come * to England with the Conqueror, 



and other northern barons, who raised the 
siege of Alnwick and took William the Lion 
prisoner in 1 174. Our only further informa- 



and X£% him gave William Rufus the barony j tion about him consists of grants to varioiw 
of Bywell in Northumberland, and the foresta ' abbeys, one of which, to Rievaulx, was 
of Teesdale and Charwood, with the lordship i * for the good of his own soul and that of his 
of Middleton in Teesdale and Gainsford, with consort Agnes de Pinkney, and the confirma- 
all their royalties, franchises, and immuni- ' tion of the privileges granted by his father 
ties ' {^Botce9 MS., Sitrtees' Durhnm, iv. 60). ■ to the burgesses of Barnard Castle. He was 
Bernard or Barnard Baliol is stated by the succeeded by his son Eustace, whose ex- 
same manuscript to have built * the fortress \ istence is only known from charters of which 
which he called Castle Barnard, and created the earliest, dated in 1190, is a license to 
burgesses and endowed them with the like marry the widow of Robert Fitzpiers for a 
franchises and liberties as those of Rich- ; fine of 100 marks. He was succeeded about 
mond,* a statement corroborated by the ancient 1215 by his son Hugh, the father of .Tohn de 
and noble ruin which still overhangs the Tees, Baliol I, whose son was John de Baliol 11, 
with * its uttermost walls of lime and brick * king of Scotland. 

and ' innermost cut in rocks of stone,' as the ' [Bugdale's Baronage and Monasticon Angli- 
ballad runs, and by the charter of his son, a canum ; Surtees Durham, iv. 51-2.] M. M 
second Bernard, which confirms his father's 

grant to the burgesses (Surtees, iv. 71). In i BALIOL, EDWARD de (d. 1363), king 
1135 the first Bernard did homage, along of Scotland, the eldest son of John de Baliol, 
with David I of Scotland, to the Empress king of Scotland, and Isabel, daughter of 
Matilda, daughter of Henry I, but prior to John de Warenne, earl of Surrey, on his 
the battle of the Standard, 1138, he re- father's death in 1314 succeeded to his French 
nounced his homage and joined the party of , fiefs, on which he lived till 1324, when he 
Stephen. Along with Rooert de Bruce, Lord was invited by Edward II to England, which 
of Annandale, a common interest then uniting he again visited in 1327, with the view of 
the ancestors of the future rivals, he was , l>eing brought forward as a pretender to the 
sent before the battle W the northern barons Scottish crown. A more favoiu*able oppor- 
to make terms with David I, but without tunity presented itself after the deatli of 
success. Continuing to support Stephen, Robert Bruce in 1329. Baliol was again 
Bernard de Baliol was taken prisoner with \ summoned to PiUgland 20 July 1330, with 
him at Lincoln on 2 Feb. 1141. The charter permission to remain as long and return as 
of the second Bernard, still preserved, is , oft«n as he phiased in order that prepara- 
unfortunately without date, and there is tions might bt; made for the invasion of bcot- 
no charter-evidence to fix his father's death, I land. Placing himself at the head of the 
but a fine exacted in 14 Henr}- II (1167^, , disinherited bjirons whose lands had been 
for neglecting to certify the nimibi»r of his . forfeited by Bruce for their adherence to 
knights' fees, is assumed with probability by \ England, of whom the chief wen? Henry 
Surtees to refer to the time of his succes- ' de Beaumont, Gilbert de Umfraville, and 
sion, and to make the fact which history re- ; Thomas, Lord Wake of liiddell, and a small 
cords of the capture of William the Lion at force of 400 men-at-arms and 3,000 foot, 
Alnwick in 1174 by a Bernard de Baliol 1 Baliol sailed from Ravenspur, near the mouth 
along with other northern barons applicable of tin; Humber, and landed at Kinghom, 
to the second and not the first bearer of the | in Fife, on tt Aug. 1332. The death of 
name. I Randolph, the valiant regent who found 

[Dugdale's Baronage, corrected l.y Surtees' a feeble successor in Donald, earl of Mar, 
Darhani, iv. 51.] M. M. gave Baliol an advantage he was prompt 
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to seire. After defeating the Earl of Fife, ^ his private estates were not to be understood 
who opposed his landing, he marched by \ as falling within the surrender of the rights 
Dunfermline to the river Earn, surprised I of his country. In the autumn of this year 
and routed Mar at Dupplin Moor with great a dispute as to the succession of Alexander 
slaughter on 12 Aug., and took possession de Mowbray, one of the disinherited baroitf, 
of Perth. A threatened blockade of that between his brother as heir male, who was 
town by the Earl of March having been ! at first supported by Baliol, and his daughter 
abandoned, Baliol was crowned at Si*one as heir general, whose cause was espoused 
on 24 Sept. by William Sinclair, bishop of j by Henry de Beaumont, earl of Buchim, and 
Dunkeld. Leaving Perth in charge of the j liavid de Hastings, earl of Athole, exposed 
Earl of Fife, who soon surrendered it to the ! the weakness of Baliol, who was compelled 
Scotch, Baliol marched towards the border, j to changesides and abandon Mowbray through 
and at Roxburgh on 23 Nov. met Edward HI, . fear of these powerful earls. The return of 
acknowledged him as superior and lord of | Sir Andrew Murray from England, and of 



Scotland, and bound himself to 8erv(> in all 



his wars. He further engaged to put him in regent on behalf of David II, gave able leaden 
possession of Berwick and to marry the prin- to the Scottish patriots, and Baliol was forced 



the Earl of Moray, now acknowledged as 



to take refuge in England. In winter he 
was again brought back, rather than restored, 
by the aid of Edward, and after wasting 



cess Johanna, already betrothed to David II. 
It was soon seen how fragile was his tenure 
of the coimtry he affected to dispose of, for 

on 16 Dec. he was surprised at Annan by Annandale celebrated Christmas at Renfrew, 
Archibald Douglas and completely defeated. , whore he created William Bullock, an eccle- 
Ilis brother Ilenr}' was slain, and he had . siastic, chamberlain of Scotland. In July of 
himself difficulty in escaping across the 1 the following year Edward again invalided 
English border. In the following year, > Scotland, and although the fortunes of war 
9 March 1383, with additional aid from ; were not all on one side, Guy, count of 
England, Baliol returned and established Xamur, a mercenary ally of Edward, being 
his camp near Roxburgh, with the view of defeated on the Borough Muir and forced 
besieging Berwick. Tlie Scots lost about to leave Scotland, the capture of the Earl of 
this time the ser\-ices of two of their bravest Moray and the aid of the Mowbrays and 
leaders, Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell, others enabled Edward to conclude a trettv 
and Sir William Douglas, the knight of at Perth 18 Aug. 1335, by which the Earl of 
Liddesdale, and Edward, having himself ad- . Atliole and all who submitted to the English 
vanced with a great force to the siege of j king were to be pardoned for their rebellion, 
Berwick, defeated Archibald Douglas, who and the ancient laws and usages of Scotland 
had succeeded to the chief command, at as in the dnvs of Alexander III restored. 
Ilalidon Hill on 12 July, which forced the Athole, who was named lieutenant of Scot- 
capitulation of Berwick. I land, now espoused the side of Baliol, but 
In February- 1334 Baliol held a parliament was soon after surprised and slain by the 
at Edinburgh, where, on the 12th of that Earl of March, W^illiam Douglas of Liddes- 
nionth, his engagements to Edward were dale, and Sir Andrew Murray, in the forest 
renewed and Berwick was annexed to the of Kilblain. Baliol succeeded in detaching 
English crown. Not Siitisfied with this John, the lord of the Isles, from the national 
severance of the great fortress which was cause by ceding to him Cantire and Kmqn 
the key to the borders from the Scottish dale in Argyle, and several of the principal 
kingdom, P^ward demanded and Baliol Hebrides, along with the wardship of the 
agreed at Xewcastle-on-Tvne to the absolute young heir of Athole, on 12 Dec. 1335. A 
surrender to the English crown of the , loan of 300 marks by Edward on 16 Oct. 
forests of Jedburgh, Selkirk, and Et trick, , 1335 and a daily pension of 5 marks during 
the conntiesofl^xburgh, Peebles, Dumfries, pleasure, granted on 27 Jan. 1336, indicated 
and Edinburgh, the constabularies of Had- the poverty and dependence of Baliol. Tlie 
dington and liinlithgow, with all the towns command of the English troops was given 
and castles in the territory annexed. This '• not to Baliol but to the Eari of Lancaster, 
comprised the whole of ancient I^othian, the , In August Edward himself suddenly re- 
richest and most important part of Scotland. : turned to Perth, which was the chief fortress 
Edward at once jmrct^lled it into sheriffdoms, held by Baliol, and overran the north-east of 
and appointtnl a clumiberlain and justiciarv' Scotland. After establishing a weak line 
for I^thian. On 18 June he received the i of forts from Dunottar to Stirling and rein- 
homage of Baliol for the whole kingdom of , forcing the garrison of Perth, he returned to 
Scotland, and, as if to mark the ignominy of England, leaving his brother, the Earl of 
hift vassal with a dee]x;r stain, declared that | Cornwall, in command. Sir Andrew Murray 
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made an ineffectual attempt to take Stirling, with his golden crown, in return for an 
bat succeeded in reducing the more northern obligation of jmyment of 5,000 murks und 
forts after Edward 8 departure. In the spring a jiension of 'JfiOOl. which Edward granted 
of the following year, 1337, he took rulk- on the previous day at Bamborough. This 
1and« Leuchars, and St. Andrews in Fife, was the last of Baliols acts as king ; hut his 
Cupar alone holding out imder the com- igiioblo life lasted till 13(57, when lie died 
mand of Bullock, Baliols chamberlain. By without issue at Wheatley, near Doncaster, 
a sudden diversion to the west he surprised where, during his last years, *reft of the 
and took Bothwell Castle, and, having thus crown, he still might share the chase,' as is 
secured the passage of the Clyde, made a proved by the writsgrantinghima license to 
raid into Cumberl^d, and on his return in- sport in the royal forests and pardon to some 
vested but did not take Edinburgh. In 1338 of the neighbouring gentry who joined in his 
this g&llant commander, who had upheld amiUK^mcnt. Except for the brief period of 
the cause of Scottish independence for forty ■ his success at the liead of the disinherited 
years, since he was associated with Wallace ' barons at Dupplin Moor, he showed no qunli- 
against Edward I, died, llobert, the steward < ties worthy of respect in a warlike age. His 
of Scotland, succeeded him as regent, and , character was similar to that of Iiis father, 
pivpared for the siege of Perth, where Baliol unequal to the honcuir and peril of a CR)wn, 
Ktill was, and Edward, having no confidence and content to survive the dij^grace of doing 
in his military talents, required him to en- what lay in his jwwer to sacrifice the inde- 
trust its custody to Sir Thomas Ughtred, an pendence of his count r}'. 
English commander. Before the end of the 1 [Elinor's Foedera, vol. iii.; Fonlun's and 
year Baliol, who had home no part of any | Wyntoun's Chronicles give the events of his life 
moment in the war nominally conducted on from the Scottish, Knyghton, Adam of Muri- 
his behalf, but really for tHat of Edwanl, ' muth, nnd Walsingham from the Knglish sido. 
retired to England. There he appears to have I^»rd llniles's Aniials is still the fullest and most 
remained until the defeat and capture of accumte modern account of this period of Scottish 
David II at Ne^-iUe's Cross, 17 Oct. 1340, i l.»«tory, hut Tytler's II i story of .Sc<»t land und 
encouraged him again to return to Scotland. , I^°gmun ^ History ot the Keign of EdW III 
Taking up his residence at Caerlaven)ck may also be consultt^l with advantage.] 
Castle, on the Sol way, and aided by p:nglish ^* ^^* 

men-at-arms under Percy and Neville, he BALIOL, IIENHY db (d. 124(5), cham- 
made a raid as far as Glasgow, wasting Niths- berlain of Scotland, was the son of Ingelram 
dale and Cunningham. The title, but not and grandson ofBemardde Baliol, of Barnard 
the contents, of a treaty in this year between | Castle. His mother was daughter and heiress 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, son of Edward m, | of AVilliam de Berkeley, lord of Keidcastle 
tnd Percy and Neville, has been preser\ed, ■ in Forfarshire, and chamberlain of Scotland 
which makes it probable that the ambitious under "William the Lion in 1165. William 
{uince had set on foot the intrigue for his de Bi^rkeley was succeeded in this high office, 
'accession to the Scottish crown with Baliol not yet divided into those of the treasurnr 
whichwas afterwards renewed with David II. and comptndler, and entrusted with the su- 
Meanwhile the Scots had accepted Robert perintendence of the whole n»yal revenues, bv 
the Steward, grandson of Robert the Bruce ■ Philip de Valoines and his sou AVilliam de 
«n the mother*s side, as regent ; and though | \'aloines, lords of Panmiire. The latter died 
the English king in official documents con- 1 in 1219, leaving only a daughter, and Henry 
tinues to style Baliol * our dear cousin ; de Baliol, who had married his sister Lora, 
Edward, king of Scotland,* he negotiated at obtained the chamberlainship which had been 
the same time with his captive, David IT, | held by the father both of his mother and his 
tod finally, in 1354, released him for the wife. Although invited by King John to 
iaige ransom of 90,000 marks, by annual take his side shoitly before Magna Charta, it 
instaJments of 10,000, on non-payment of 
Vhich he was to return to prison at Bemv-ick 
Or Xorham. The Scotch preferring the 
French alliance and failing to pay the instal- 
ment due in 1355, David honourably sur- 
rendered himself, and in 1356 Edward mus- 
tered a Ift^Kf force for the subjugation of 
Scotland. Before be set out Baliol at Rox- 
burgh, on 21 Jan., made an absolute surrender 



is probable that, like his sovereign, Alexan- 
der IT, he joined the party of the barons. He 
is mentioned in the Scottish rt»cords in various 
years between 1223 and 1244, and the ap- 
pointment of Sir John Maxwell, of Caerla- 
verock, who appears as chamberlain in 1231, 
must either have been tt'mjwrarj', or Baliol 
must have retained the title after dcmitting 
the office, which Crawford (O^cer* o/" 6Vfl/e, 

of the whole kingdom of Scotland to Edward 1 p. 261) supposes him to have done in 1231. 

by delivery of a portion of its soil along In 1234 he succeeded, in right of his wife as 
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rr,]ir'.T"^*. h\;n2 with Chri*tUii df Valoines. eniowmea: was lAT^ely increased by hid will, 

hrr n !•-<?••. wif.> of Pr^^rr d»f Maule. anc€5St«>r of and afrrrhi* draih by hi* widow, Devoivuila. 

tU". M%'il-4 of Panm'ir*'. to the English fie& 11^ dird in lf!69. le«vinz three sons, Hugh, 

of rh*r Va!oin-«. vacint by the death of Alexander, and John, who succeeded to the 

Chri-rian, co'iTit#r«a of Evex. a rich inheri- familv e**are* bv the death of his elder bro- 

tance. -i^'ia'^l in ^ix "hirea. In 1241 he at- ther?. wi"hout issue, and afterwards became 

tend*:*! Henr>' IIT to the Gascon war. and. kin^ of Sot land. Derorguila survived her 

dyinz in \'JA^k w»a b'lried at M»rlro«e. It is husband, dying 2* Jan. 1290. There Ls a 

pr')b:ibl-. buf not oertHin, tliat Alexander de writ in thf 'Memorial Rolls of Eldward 1/ 

Jifili'ilofCHver«.al.?^> chamberlain of Scot land dated 1 June 1290. ordering the customary 

'-«-*; IS\Lior., ALESLiXDEK de], was his son. inquisition after her death. 

Ili* only dau^rhter, Constance, married an [Historical Documents, Scotland, 1286-1406, 

En;?lL-hmfin of the name of Fishbum. arranz*--! by Rev. J. Stevenson, i. 155 ; ActaParL 

[I>xr.irnc.r/.s in Panmure Charter Chest; S(>r^nd, voLi.; Fordun; Chronicle of Lane^ 

An. Par!. Scot. i. 403 a. 405 ^ 4075. 408 6; J?^;/ ^* ^?^^^^„^f^^^™««v5^*/ <^f ,^^*?^ 

Chronic!*; of 3Ielnr^ ; Dogdale's Baronage; CoUege, entitled Balio-Fergus. Oxford. 1664 is 

Cra^-forrs Lives of Officers of State, p. 260.] nnTni>tworthy as to the Babol genealogy, but 

je 31 givtrs some incere<tm(r particulars as to the en- 
dowments of the o>lieee bv the Baliols, and its 

BALIOL, JOHN DE r<?.1269),of Barnard ^^^ ^^"'« °^* ^'^ ^^^^^M ^ ^• 
Ca-tle, found.fr of Balliol Colbtge, Oxford, BALIOL^ JOHN de (1249-1315), king 
wa4th>rr<onof 1 1 ugh, the grandson of Eustace, of Scotland, was the tbiid son of the pre- 
and the gT».'at-gTand.<>K)n of Bernard de Baliol cediiig John de Baliol, of Barnard Castle, 
th«* younger 'q. v.]. He marri».*d Dcvorguila, and DevoiTruila* daughter of Alan of Gal- 
one of tlie daughters of Alan of Galloway, loway. His elder brothers, Hugh and Alex- 
in "tuble of Scotland, by Margaret, eldest ander, having died without issue in 1271 
dauclit«Tof David.earl of Huntington, brother and 1278, John succeeded to tbe large in- 
of William the Lion. In his own right and heritance of the Baliols of Barnard Castle in 
that of his wife, coheiress of two great in- Northumberland, Hertfordshire, Xorthamp- 
heritfinces, Buliol was one of the wealthiest ton, and other counties, as well as to their 
barrms of his time, iK>sAessin^, it is said, as . Norman fiefs, and in right of his mother to the 
many ti< thirty knignts* f<*es in England, be- lordship of Galloway. Prior to the disputed 
fiid^*:* one-lialf of the hinds of Gallowav: succession which arose after the death of 
though his jK)«»«ePsion of the latter must have " Alexander HI, Baliol scarcely appears in 
b#.»en pr»*CHriou^ during the rtMgn of Alexan- history; but bv an inquest as to tne extent 
der II, who fuvounfl the claim of Roger de of the'vill of ifempston, in Bedfordshire, in 
Quincoy, husband rif Helen, the elder daughter 1290, we learn that he was forty years of 
of Alan of Galloway, to the whole, while the age in the year preceding, and was then 
Gahvegians suj)i)ortcd -\lan*8 natural son, sen'ed heir to his mother Devorguila, who 
Thomas de CJalloway. According to the died on 28 Jan. 1290. He also then suc- 
Chronicle of Lnnercost, Thomas de Galloway, ceeded to other manors in England, Fother- 
being taken prisoner in 12*^5, was committed 



to the ca«tody of Baliol, who kept him in 
the dungeons of Barnard Castle, where ho 
remained until, in extreme old age, he was 



ingay and Driffield. On 16 Nov. 1290 John 
Baliol, already styling himself 'heres rcgni 
Scot in?,' grants to Antony Beck, bishop of 
Durham, the manors which Alexander HI 
releftse<l at the instance of Edward I. ] held in Cumberland, or the sum of five 

Baliol was one of the regents of^otland I hundred marks if Edward I did not confirm 

the gnint. On the death of Margaret, the 
Maid of Nonvav, grandchild of Alexander 
ni, on 7 Oct. 12^, no less than thirteen 
claimants presented themiselves for the crown 
of Scotland ; but of these only three seriously 
contested the succession. John de Baliol 
claimed in right of his maternal grandmother, 
Maigaret, the eldest daiQjfhter of David, earl 



during the minority of Alexander IH, but was 

deprivtid of that olfece and his lands forfeited 

for treason in 1255, when a new regency was 

appointed through the influence of Henry III. 

Making terms with that monarch, Baliol es- 

cap'd the consequences of his forfeiture, and 

sicled with Ilenrv in the barons' war (1258- 

65). He was taWn prisoner at Lewes, but, 

having been released, did all that was in his of Huntingdon, brother S William theLion^ 

l)ower to support, the roval cause, along with and grandson of David L Robert Bruce, 

the barons of the north, against Simon de eari of Annandale, claimed in right of his 

Montfort. About the year 1263 he gave the mother, Isabel, the second daughter of the 

hrst lands for the endowment of the college same eari; and John Hastings claimed in 

at Oxford, which received his name, and this right of his grandmother, Ada, the third 
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daughter. The claim of Bnico was rested again met, on '2 Jnn»», at tht? same place, the 
mainly on his heing one degree nearer in nohles and clergy admitted l^^hvard s suim*- 
descent ; that of Baliol on Jus descent fn)m riority, hut thi*. commons answered in terms 
the eldest daughter; and that of Hastings ; which have not btM»n preserved, hut are de- 
on the ground that the kingdom was part- ! scrihed hy an English annalist as * nihil 
ible, us an estate, among the descend- officax,' nothing to the pur]v>se. No at ten- 
ants of the three daughters. By the prin- tion was paid to their opinion, and another 
ciples of modem law the right of Baliol ■ uddress, reiterating Edward's superiority, was 



would he incontestable ; hut these principles 
were not then settled, and it was deemed a 
fair question for argument hy feudal lawyers 
of the thirteenth centurv. But what tri- 



delivered by the Bishop of Bath and \Vells, 
who called on the competitors to acknow- 
ledge his right, and their willingness to abide 
by the Liw b<.»fore their lord Edward. This 



bunal was competent to decide it ? At an was done by all wlio were present, and by 
earlier period it would have been submitted Tliomas Kandolph as pro(;urator for Jialiol, 
to the arbitrament of war. The parliament who was alwtuit. Xext day Baliol atte;nded 



or great council of Scotland, which hod 
already begim, in the reigrns of the Alex- 



and made the acknowledgment in person. 
The acknowledgment was embodied in a 



anders, to organise itself al^er the English . formal instrument signed by all the competi- 
model, or by development from the Curia j tors on 4 June, which declared their consent 
llegis, might have seemed the natural tri- that Edward should have seisin of the land 
bunal, but this would have been only a pre- ainl castles of Scotland pending the trial, 
liminazy contest before the partisans of the upon the condition that lie should restore 
rival claimants resorted to arms. The legal ' them two months after its decision./ Im- 
instinct of the Xorman race, to which all ' mediately after the recognition of his sup*.*- 
the competitors belonged, suggested or ac- | riority, and the seisin given in ordinary 
quiesced in a third wurse, not without pre- ' feudal form, Edward surrendered the custody 
cedent in the graver disputes of the lati»r : of Scotland to the former regents, adding 
Middle Ages — a refenmce to a third party ; ' Brian Fitzallan to their number, and ap- 
and who could be more appropriate as a pointing Alexander do Baliol chamberlam 
referee than the great monarch of the neigh- and tht? Bishop of Caithness chancellor. 
houring kingdom, to whom each of the com- ,' The castles were deliven'd to Edward's oHi- 
petitors owed allegiance for their fiefs in ' cers, UnifniviUe, earl of Angus, alone r^ 
England? This course was accordingly pro- fiLsing to give up Diindee until promised an 
pr»ed by Fntser, bishop of St. Andrews, in " - - 

a letter to Edward before Margaret's death, 
but when the news of her illness had retiched 



indemnity. On 15 June Baliol and Bruce, 

along with many other barons and the regent, 

took the oath of fealty to Edward, and his 

Scotland. After some delay, caused by the ' ptjace having been prf>rlaimed as superior 



death of Eleanor, the mother of Edwanl T, 
that monarch summoned a general tissembly 
of the Scottish and English nobility and 
commons to meet him at Norham on 10 Mav 



of Scotland, the pnxreedings were adjourned 
to 2 Aug. at Bt»r\vick. Before the adjourn- 
ment the court, for the trial of the succession 
was aj)poiuted, consisting of twenty-four 



1291. Its proceedings were opened by an Englishmen appointed by Edward and forty 
address from Roger deBrabazon, chief justice Scotchmtmby Baliol and Bruce respectively. 



of England, who declared that Eilward, 
moved by zeal for the Scottish nation, and 
with a desire to do jusflbe to all the com- 
petitors, had summoned the assembly as the 
niperior and direct lord of tlie kingdom of 
Scotland. It was not Edward's intention, 
the chief justice explained, to assert, any un- 
due right against any one, to delay justice. 



The court met on the appointed day, and the 
competitors put in claims, but only tlire*» 
were pressed oy Bruce, Baliol, and Hastings. 
After the petitions had been read then? was 
another aajonmment to '2 June 129:^. The 
question was then raised by what law the 
case was to b(^ determined, whether bv 
the imperial laws or by the law of England 



wtodiminishliberties, but only, he repeated, and Scotland, and if the latter ditfered, by 
u sitperior and direct lord of Scotland, to which. The commissioners asked time to 
tflbra justice to all. To carry out this in- ! coimider the point, and at their next meet- 
tention more conveniently, it was necessary ing, on 14 0(»t. declared that the king ought 
to obtain the recognitioziof his title as supt*- ; to decide according to the law of the king- 
rior by the members sununoQcd. as he wished dom over which he reigned if there wert» an v 

^« ■ ^ • • a1 \ • J ^ * I'll 1 '^ A 1 I '^\ 



their advice in the business to be done. 
The Scottish nobles asked for time to consult 
those who were absenti and a delay of three 
weeks was granted. When the assembly 



applicable, and if not make a new law with 
the advice of his council. Thev added that 
the same principh?s should govern the suc- 
cession to the cro>\ni as that to earldoms, 

f2 
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baronies, and other indivisible inlieritances. 
Bruce and Baliol now gave in tlieir pleadings. 
The former rested his claim (1) on a decla- 
ration of Alexander II in his favour at a 
time when he had no issue ; (2) on the law 
of nature, which he alleged preferred the 
nearer in degree as heir ; (3) on certain pre- 
cedents derived from the Celtic law of tan- 
istry, by which the brother had been pre- 
ferred to the son as nearer in degree in the 
succession to the Scottish crown: (4) on 
similar instances in other countries, where 
the direct line of descent had been passed 
over; and (6) on the impossibility of suc- 
cession through a female, as Baliol's claim 
was based on the right of his mother, Devor- 
guila. To these arguments Baliol answered 
(I) that Alexander's declaration was only in 
the event of his having no issue, an event 
which had not occurred ; (2) that the feudal 
law and not the law of nature was appli- 
cable ; (3) that the cases in which a brother 
had been preferred to a son were inapplicable, 
for a son was nearer to his father than his 
father's brother, so that these cases told the 
other way, and were precedents for preferring 
the more remote degree ; (4) that whatever 
might be the law in other countries, the 
feudal law of England and Scotland recog- 
nised representation in the elder line in suc- 
cession to earldoms and baronies; and (5) 
that the argument against descent through 
females was equally adverse to the claim of 
Bnice, who also claime<l through his mother. 

The commissioners decided in BalioFs fa- 
vour, declaring * that by the laws and usages 
of both kingdoms in every heritable succes- 
sion the more remote by one degree lineally 
descended from the eldest sister was prefer- 
able to the nearer in degree issuing from the 
second sister,' and on 6 Nov. Edward con- 
firmed their decision. 

A Question which had been nominally re- 
servea, whether the kingdom was partible, 
was now taken up, and decided in the nega- 
tive, and on 17 Nov. 1292 the final judgment 
was pronounced: 'As it is admitted that the 
kingaom of Scotland is indivisible, and as 
the king of England must judge the rights of 
his own subjects according to the laws and 
usages of the kingdom over which he reigns, 
and as by those of England and Scotland in 
the succession to indivisible heritage the more 
remote in degree of the first line of descent 
is preferable to the nearer in degree of the 
second, therefore it is decreed that John 
Baliol shall have seisin of the kingdom of 
Scotland.' 

Two days later the seal used by the re- 
gents was broken, and they were ordered to 
give seisin to Baliol. On 20 Nov. he swore 



fealty to Edward at Norham upon Scottish 
groimd, on the 30th he was cro^^ned at Scone, 
and within a month, on 26 Dec., he did 
homage to Edward at Newcastle. 

There is no reason to doubt the justice of 
the decision between the competitors ; and if 
the rules of descent were uncertain in such 
a case before, this solemn decision, after 
careful argument, aided in fixing the prin- 
ciple of representation and the preference for 
the senior line of descent. But the acknow- 
ledgment of Edward's title as superior, which 
the necessities of the case had wrung from 
the competitors and the barons, was a dif- 
ferent matter. It was attempted to be sup- 
ported by returns obtained from the English 
monasteries and religious houses of prece- 
dents dating back to Saxon times of a simikr 
recognition; but no returns were sought fT»>m 
Scotland, while those received were evidentlv 
prepared to suit the wishes of Edward. The 
earlier precedents from Saxon times and from 
the reigns of Canute, William the Conoueror, 
and Hufus were instances of isolated con- 
quests of brief duration and doubtful extent. 
No mention is made of the more recent points 
in the long-protracted controversy, the svn- 
render of all such claim by Richard Coeur 
de Lion in the treaty of Canterbury, or the 
treatv of Salisburv, by which Edward him- 
self had acknowledged the independence of 
Scotland, or the reftisal of Alexander III to 
do homage. A further consequence of the 
recognition of Edward's title as superior, 
which had apparently not been foreseen by 
Baliol, but can scarcely have been overlooked 
bv the astute feudal lawyers who counselled 
}^dward,orby that monarch, was soon brought 
to light. As Edward was superior, an appeal 
lay from the court of his vassal Baliol to 
his own court at Westminster. Within six 
months after the decision in favour of Bahol 
a burgess of Berwick, Roger Bartholomew, 
presented such an appeal. Baliol in vain re- 
ferred to the clause of^the treaty of Salisbury, 
bv which no Scotch cause was to be heard 

«r 

out of Scotland, and he was compelled to 
make an implicit surrender of the right to 
independent jurisdiction. Shortly after he 
was nimself summoned in a suit at the in- 
stance of Macdufi*, earl of Fife, to appear 
before the judges at Westminster, and declin- 
ing to attend he was condenmed for con- 
tumacy in October 1293, and it was ordered 
that three of his castles should be seized 
to enforce the judgment. He again yielded, 
and promised to appear at the next English 
parliament to answer in the suit. He ac- 
cordingly attended the parliament held in 
London in May 1294, but either Quitted it 
suddenly to avoid being oompeUea to take 
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part in the French war then in contempla- days later, ut Brechin, Baliol pave up hi^ 
lion, for which oflence his English liefs were , kingdom to Antony lieek, bishop of Duniam, 
forfeited, as ia stated hy John of Walsingham, ' as the Represent at ive of the English king, 
or granted the revenue of these for three j and, apparently on the same day, api)eared 
Tears as an aid to the English kiug, accord- before Edward, who was tlieu at Montrose, 
Lie to the more common account of the Eng- ' and delivered to him the white rod, the usual 
lifnchroniclers, consenting, at the same time, 1 feudal symbol of rt'sigiiation by a vassal of 
10 surrender Ber>vick, lioxburgh, and Jed- hLs fief int^) tlie hands of liis superior. (The 
buiie:h to the English king. The Scottish notary's instrument, dated Breeliin, 10 July, 
\niters at tribute Bailors quarrel with Ed ward is printed by Stevenson, * Documents illus- 
to his being recjuired to plead in j)erson in trative of Scottish History, ii. (51, and the 
MacduiTs suit, and other indignities put surrender at Montrose, of the same date, is 
upon him when in England. Whatever the in the * Diary of Edward's Scottish Cam- 




concjuei 

]arliament determined to brave the displea- i Scotland,' says a contem^iorary diar^-, * and 

sure of the English monarch. The sum- , searched it within twenty-one weeks without 

mons addressed to him and his banms to ' auy more.' Jiut the conquest was rather of 

send men to the French war were treated Baliol than of Scotland ; for although Ed- 

with contempt; and at a parliament at ward took the oaths of the leading men in 

8cone all the English at Baliol's court were the districts he pissed through, lie did not 

dismissed, the fiefs held by the English for- ■ remain to confirm his victories. By '2'2 Aug. 

felted, and a council of four bishops, four he had returned to IkTwick, carrying with 

eirls, and four barons appointed to advise ■ him the coronation-stone of Scone, tlie re- 

or control Baliol. galia of Scotland, and the black rood, sacred 

Xext year an alliance with Philip the as a supposed relic of the C'n)ss of Christ, 

Fair was made, by which the French and j and as the gitV of Queen ^Margaret. At 

•Scotch kings promised to aid each other in ' Berw-ick Edward convened a parliament for 

the event of an English invasion of their Scotland, and received the homage of all 

respective countries, and Philip agreed to | who attended. Ileallowed the nobility who 

give his niece, Isabel de Valence, the daughter submitted to retain their estates, and con- 

oftheCountofAnjou, in marriage to Baliol's ferred on the clergv- the privilege of free 

heir. In 1296, Edward having invaded Gas- bequest they had not hitherto enjoyed in 

eony,the Scotch proceeded to carry out their 1 Scotland; after appointing officers of state 

part of the treaty, and with a large force, as his deputies, of whom Earl Warren, as 

bead^bysix earls and not byBaliol in person, guardian of Scotland, was the chief, and 

ravaged bumberland, but failed to take Car^ entrusting the castles to English custodians, 

lisle. This was towards the end of March, . lie returned to London. 

and Edward, with his usual promptness, be- ' John Baliol and his son Edwanl were car^ 

fore the close of the month advanced in ried as captives to England, and remained 

person with a better disciplined army to prisoners, at first at Hertford and after 

the eastern border, and stormed Berwick August 1:K>7 in the Tower, until 18 July 

<30 March). "\Miile there Henry, abbot of 1299, when, on the request of the poi)e, they 

Arbroath, brought him a formal renuncia- ' were liberated. Placed under the custody of 

tion of BalioVs homage and fealty, which Kaynald, bishop of Vieenza, the delegate sent 

had been agreed upon by the Scottish parlia- by the poiK* to make peace betwtH?n France 

ment. In words of !^forman French, pre- and England, Baliol pledged himself to live 

served by the Scottish clironiclers, Edward where the pope ordered. After various 

exclaimed, ' Has the foolish fellow done such wanderings to wissant, Canibrai, Chatillon, 

folly? If he does not wish to come to us, in November 1302, Baliol took refuge on his 

we shall go to him.' No time was lost in | French estates, where he led an obscure life 

the execution of the threat. (.)n 28 April until his death, without making the slightest 

his general, Jolm de Warenne, earl of Surrey, . eftbrt to recover the kingdom he had lost. 

captured Dunbar; in May Roxburgh and For a time he was regardiMl as its virtual 

Jedbuivh surrendered ; and in June Edin- sovereign, and when Wallace, by his valour 

burgh Castle was taken by Edward himself | and generalship, roused the patriotism of his 

Stirling^ Perth, and Scone yielded without ' countrymen, abandoned by the king and most 

resistance, and on 7 July, in the churchyard 1 of the nobles, and dn)ve out the English, 

of Stracathio, in Forfarshire, Baliol renounced | recovering for a brief space the independence 

his alliance with the French king, and three j of Scotland, he governed imder the title of 
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'guardian of the realm of Scotland and 
leader of it« army in the name of Lord John 
(Baliol), by the consent of the community.' 
But in the future of Scotland, whether pro- 
sperous or adverse, John Baliol had no longer 
any share. The war of independence, the 
careers of Wallace and Bruce, grandson of 



the more imoartial English histories of Hal lam, 
Pearson, and Green, and Pauli, Geschichte ron 
England, vol. iv.] JE. M. 

BALL, Sir ALEXANDER JOHN 

(1767-1809), rear-admiral, of an old Glou- 
cestershire family, and not improbably a lineal 



the competitor who better understood the or collateral descendant of Andrew IdoU, the 



temper of the Scottish people and became 
their king, lie outside of the biography of 
Baliol. He died early in 1315 at Castle 
OaUiard, in Normandy, according to tradi- 



friend and companion of Blake, after serving 
for some time in the Egmont with Captain 
John Elphinstone, was on 7 Aug. 1778 pro- 
moted to the Atalanta sloop as lieutenant. 




tion, blind, and probably about sixty-five | and served in her on the North American 
years of age, of which four only had been ! and Newfoundland stations till May 1780, 
spent on the throne and fifteen in exile. By I On 17 Aug. 1780 he joined the Santa Monica, 
hiswifelsabel,daughter of JohndeWarenne, j a frigate lately captured from the Spaniard^ 
earl of Surrey, he left, besides other children, and went in her to the West Indies, where 
a son Edward, who succeeded to his French . in April 1781 he had the good fortune to be 
estates, and made an attempt to recover the , moved into the Sandwich, Sir George Kod- 
Scottish crown [see Baliol, Edwabd de]. ! ney's flag-ship, and followed the admiral to 
XheSc " - - , . ^.. . ^ ^ . , 

•Toom 
Tabard 

John that of Lackland. His christian imme out witK him again to the West Indies, and 
of John was not allowed to be borne by John, j served with him in his great victory of 12 April 
earl of Carrick, who, when he succeeded, 1 1782. Two days afterwards he received nia 
took the title of Robert III. A tradition of commander's commission and was appointed 
late origin and doubtful foundation grew up ! to the Germain, in which he continued on 
that his family name, owing to his impotent the same station imtil posted on 20 March 
character and abandonment of his country, '. 1783. Very shortly after his return to Eng- 
became so discredited that those who in- ' land he, like many other naval officers, went 
herited it took the name of Baillie, a common ' over to France on a year's leave, partljr for 
one, while that of Baliol is an unknown economy whilst on half-pay, partly with a 
name in modem Scotland. The retreat of view to learning the language. Nelson, then 
the head of the family from Barnard Castle a young captain, was one of those who did 
to Normandy, and the extinction of its prin- the same, and was at St. Omer whilst Ball 
cipal cadet, the Baliols of Cavers, in 1368, was there. He wrote to Captain Locker 
simiciently account for the disappearance of on 2 Nov. 1783 : * Two noble captains are 
the name. here — Ball and Shepard : they wear fine 

[The documente relative to the trial of the «P^^«"^«» ^T ^^^^ I ^^^ ^h«°^ g^J 

snijession to the crown of Scotknd are printed ^^^^^^f' .They have not visited me, and I 

by Sir F. Palgrave in Documents and Records shall not, be assured, court their acquaint- 

illustrating the History of Scotland, preserved *^^®- Epaulettes were not worn m our navy 

in the treasury of her Majesty's Exchequer, 1837, ^^ 1795, but in France they marked the rank, 

but his commentary on them is to be accepted a»d possibly enough were found to serve in 

with reserve, as that of a partisan of Edward, lieu of letters of introduction. On 4 Nov. 

For the other facts in the life of Baliol, reference 1784 Ball, writing from Gloucester, reported 

must be made to the ordinary histories, of which himself as having returned from foreign 

the chief English chroniclesare those of Rishanger, leave. He continued, however, on half-pay^ 

Hemingford, and John of Walsingham. The notwithstanding his repeated applications to 

Scottish authorities, Barbour's Bruce, Wyntoun's the admiraltv, tiU July 1790, when, on the 

and Foniun 8 Chronicles are of somewhat later occasion of the Spanish armament, he was 

date. Some important documents aje contained appointed to the Nemesis, 28 guns, a frigate 

m Documents illustrative of the History of Scot- „K^lv» k« r,^^r^^^A^A «« ♦!,« i.«J^ c4^I?:/^,. 

land, 1286-1306, edited by Rev. J. Stevenson, J^^^ ^^ commanded on the home steUon 

Rymer's FcBdera, ii., and Ryley's Placita. The ^^^ ^}%''!^\,^^f ^^ o?^ "^^ ^T *P" 

best modem authorities are Lord Hailes's Annals I^^nted to the Cleopatra, 32 guns, and con- 

and the Histories of Tytler and Burton. The tinned for the three following years on the 

anonymous Life of Edward I, the greatest of the Newfoundland station under Vice-admiral 

Plantagenets, represents the English view of the Sir Richard King and Rear-admiral Murray, 

origin of the war of independence in an extreme He was then transferred to the Argonaut^ 

form, which should be corrected by reference to 64 guns, and returned to England in August 
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1796. On his arrival he was appointed to 
the Alexander, 74 guns, and spent the fol- 
lowing winter off Brest, under the command 
of Vice-admiral CJolpoys. Some little time 
afterwards he was ordered out to join Lord 
St. Vincent off Cadiz, and in the beginning 
of May 1798 was sent into the Mediterranean 
under the orders of Sir Horatio Nelson. When 
he went on hoard the Vanguard to pay his 
respects, Kelson, perhaps remembenng his 
pique of fifteen years before, said, ^\Vhat, 
are you come to have your bones broken ? ' 
Ball answ^ered that he had no wish to have 
his bones broken, unless his duty to his king 
and country reouired it, and then thev should 
not be erpared. The Vanguard, with the Orion 
and Alexander, sailed from Gibraltar on 
9 May, and on the 21st, off Cape Sicie, was 
dismasted in a violent gale of wind. Her 
case was almost desperate, and after she was 
taken in tow by the Alexander the danger 
seemed so great that the admiral hailed 
Captain Ball to cast her off. Ball, however, 
persevered, and towed the ship safely to St. 
Pietro of Sardinia. Sir Horatio lost no time 
in going on board the Alexander to express 
his gratitude, and, cordially embracing Cap- 
tain Ball, exclaimed ' A friend in need is a 
friend indeed I * {Nelson's DespatcheSj iii. 21 w). 
It was the beginning of a close and lifelong 
finendship, which took the place of the former 
jealousy ; and Nelson, being reinforced by a 
considerable squadron, proceeded to look for 
the French fleet, whicn he found and de- 
stroyed in Aboukir Bay on 1 Aug. The 
Alexander and Swiftsure had been detached 
in the morning to look into Alexandria, and 
did not get into the action till two hours 
after its commencement, when they found 
themselves directly opposed to the French 
flas^hip rOrient, which blew up about ten 
o'clock. The fire has been supposed to have 
been kindled by some combustible missiles of 
the nature of fire-balls, which the I'Orient 
and all the French ships had on board, and 
it was probably frt>m misunderstanding Cap- 
tain Ball^s description of this that Coleridge 
framed the extraordinary story of the ship 
having been set on fire by some inflammable 
composition which Ball had invented, and 
which was thrown on board from the Alex- 
ander. In this there is certainly not one 
word of truth ; for at that time the whole 
feeling of the English navy was intensely op- 
posed to all such devices. On 4 Oct. I7y8 
Ball was ordered to go to Malta and insti- 
tute a close blockade of the island. The 
blockade then begun was continued without 
intermission for the next two years, when 
the French garrison, having suffered the direst 
extremities of famine, was compelled to capi- 



tulate. The force employed in the siege was 
exceedingly small. On shore there were not 
more than 500 marines, English and Portu- 

fuese, and some 1,500 of the Maltese, who 
ated the French and were devoted to Ball. 
Ball, on his part, devoted himself to their 
interests. He left the Alexander in charge 
of her first lieutenant, and personally took 
command of the militia. The garrison was 
reduced entirely by famine, which pressed 
almost as severely on the islanders as on the 
French. They might indeed have starv-ed 
with the French, had not Ball on his own 
responsibility sent the Alexander to Girgenti 
and seized a number of ships which were 
laden with com and lying there, with strin- 
gent orders from the Neapolitan court not to 
move. 

After the reduction of Malta, Ball was for 
some time commissioner of the navy at Gib- 
raltar, at which place Nelson wrote to him 
from the Baltic on 4 June 1801 : * My dear, 
invaluable friend, . . . believe me, my heart 
entertains the very warmest aflection for you, 
and it has been no fault of mine, and not a 
little mortification, that you have not the 
red ribbon and other rewards that would 
have kept you afloat ; but as I trust the war 
is at an end, you must take your flag when 
it comes to you, for who is to command our 
fleets in a future war? ... I pity the poor 
Maltese ; they have sustained an irreparable 
loss in your friendly counsel and an able 
director in their public concerns ; you were 
truly their father, and, I agree with you, 
they may not like stepfathers. . . . Believe 
me at all times and places, for ever your sin- 
cere, afiectionate, and faithful friena.* Ball's 
ser^'ices were, however, soon after rewarded, 
not, indeed, with a red ribbon, but with a 
baronetcy, and he was appointed governor ot 
Malta, where he spent the remainder of his 
life, and where, after his death, which took 
place on 20 Oct. 1809, his remains were in- 
terred. Notwithstanding Nelson's wishes and 
often expressed advice, he virtually retired 
from the naval senice, and though m course 
of seniority he became reaivadmiral in 1806, 
he never hoisted his flag. His afiectionate 
care of the Maltese was considered by many 
of the English settlers and place-seekers 
impolitic and unjust, but he maintained 
throughout that we had won the island 
largely by the aid of the Maltese, and that 
we held it by their free-will, as fellow-sub- 
jects and fellow-citizens. By the Maltese he 
was adored. When he appeared in public the 

Eassengers in the streets stood uncovered till 
e had passed ; the clamours of the market- 
place were hushed at his entrance and then 
exchanged for shouts of joy and welcome. 
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With Nelson he maintained to the last a ^ Elsinore ; there they remained, treating 
familiar and most affectionate correspon- > with the King of Denmark, but forbidden 
dence, the expressions of which on Nelson's to use force \ln»truetion» to Captain Bally 
part are frequently almost feminine in their 30 Aug.), as the King of Denmark was 
warmth. Nelson* habitually wrote as he | probably aware. They were still hoping 
felt at the moment, and for good or evil his that the ships might be released, when, on 
language dealt largely in superlatives; but ' 30 Sept., they were caught in the open 
through the many letters which during the I roadstead in a violent storm : the cables 
last seven years of his life he wrote to Sir parted, the Antelope was hurled on shore, 
Alexander Ball, there is not a trace of any the other Bhips, more or less damaffed, were 
feeling but the strongest affection. On Sir swept out* to sea. It was not tiU 2 Oct 
Alexander's death the title descended to his . that they could get back and take up the 
son, William Keith Ball, but is now extinct. | survivors, from the wreck ; after which, 
An admirable portrait of Ball by H. W. j having hid enough of Denmark, they did 
Pickers^ill, R.A., is in the Painted Hall at not tarry for further negotiations, but set 
Greenwich, to which it was presented in 1839 sail for fingland, and arrived in Bridlington 
by Sir W. K. Ball. Bay on the 14th, whence they went to 

" [Official Papers in the Record Office ; Nicolas's Harwich and the Thames, to refit (John 
Despatches of Lord Nelson, passim— see Index Barker to the Navy Commissioners, 16 Oct. 
atendof vol. vii.; Coleridge's Friend— 'The Third 1652; the Rolls' (Jalendar, by misprmt, 
Landing Place' is an apotheosis of Ball, in which reads Bonker for Barker). After the severe 
the truth is so overlaid by the products of ima- , check which Blake received off Dungeness, 
gination or misunderstanding and by palpable | on 30 Nov., Ball was appointed to the 
absurdities, that its biographical value is ex- ] Lion, of fifty guns, in the room of Captain 
tremely slight.] J. K L. ' Saltonst^, whose conduct in the battle had 

BAT J J, ANDREW {d. 1653), captain in been called in question. He accordingly was 
the navy, is believed to have been a native occupied during the next two months m re- 
of Bristol ; but of his family and early life fitting the Lion, and joined the fleet off 
there is no certain account. The first official ; Queenborough in the be^nning of Februaiy, 
mention of his name is as captain of the Ad- ' when Blake promoted him to the command 
venture in 1648, when Vice-admiral Batten of his own ship, the Triumph, a position 
carried part of the fleet over to Holland to somewhat analogous to that now known as 
join the Prince of Wales. Ball was one of captain of the fleet, which confers the t4}m- 
those who stayed with Sir George Ayscue, ! l>orarv rank of rear-admiral. The fleet, having 
and who afterwards, 25 Sept. 1648, signed . sailed to the westward, encoiint«i^ the 
the manly refusal to desert what they con- ^ " "^ h-t> _^i__j ._ lo -r^.i. i«ir.-» « n,« 



Dutch oft' Portland on 18 Feb. 1652-3. The 
fight lasted with great fury throughout the 
day, and during tne whole time the enemy's 
chief efforts were directed against the 
Triumph, which suffered heavily in hull, in 
rigging, and in men ; her captain, Andrew 



flidered the cause of the nation {Life ofPenn, 
i. 265). Durinjj 1649 he was employed in 
the Channel, cruising off the Lizard or Land's 
End for the safeguard of merchant ships 
against pirates and sea-rovers, and on 21 De- 
cember was ordered specially * to attend l^U, being one of the killed. In acknow- 
Rupert's motions.* In November 1650, still ledgment of his services, the state assigned 
in the Adventure, he was selected to accom- a gratuity of 1,000/. to his widow; no men- 

Fany Captain Penn to the Mediterranean 
see' Penn, Sir William], and continued 
absent on that voyase for nearly sixteen 
months, arriving in the Downs on 1 April 
1 652. During the following summer he was 
engaged in fitting out the Antelope, a new 
ship only just launched, and in September 

was sent to Copenhagen in command of a 

squadron of eighteen ships. Tlie Kinc: of ' Penn,' vol. i.; Charnock's Biog. Nav. i. 214.1 
Denmark, on some misunaerstanding about I J. K. L. 

the Sound dues, had laid an embargo on I 
about twenty English merchant ships that BALK FRANCES (1794-1861), called 
wert» in Danish harbours, and it was hoped Mother Frances Mary Theresa, was the 
that the appearance of a resnectable force daughter of a wealthy*^ merchant of Dublin, 
would at once remove the difficulty. They | where she was bom, '9 Jan. 1794. In her 
sailed from Yarmouth on 9 Sept., and twenty-first year she joined the Institute of 
on the 20th anchored a few miles below the Blessed Virgin Mary at Micklegate Bar 



tion is made of any children, but it is per- 
haps allowable to conjecture that the Andrew 
Ball who commanded the Orange Tree in 
the Mediterranean, under Sir Thomas Allin, 
in 1668, and was then accidentally drowned, 
may have been a son. 

[Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, 1649- 
1653 ; G^ranville Penn s Memorials of Sir William 
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convent, York. Thia sisterhood, which had i Ilunnah Ball died on ItJ Aug. 1792. The 
Ion« existed at York, was originally eata- school was contimied by lier sister Anne. 
blisned on the continent in the seventeenth \ At this time tlio Weslovans, whilst having 
century by Mary Ward to supply the means their own st-parate meetings, were still at- 
of a aound religious and seciuar education . tenders at the parish churches, and both 
to youn^ ladies. Frances liall introduced Hannah Hall and ht^r sister were in the habit 
this institute into Ireland in 18:^1, and since of taking the school children with them. At 
then it has spread to most of the British the funeral of ]SrrH. Ball, a relative, the Kev. 
colonies, where the nuns are usually called ' \V. B. Williams observed that * if any 
Sisters of Loreto. Before her death, which Arminian entered heaven the angels would 
occurred at Kathfamham Abbey, 19 May ' cease to sing.* Anne Ball arose in her 
l'*61, she founded thirtv-seven convents in place and, gathering her little flock around 
v.iriou8 parts of the world. ' her, marched out of the church, which she 

[Life bv William Hutch. D.T).. Dublin, 1879 ; "^^^'^^^ re-entered. The little Sunday school 
Aildis anj Arnold's Catholic Diet. (1884) 451.] was reorganised m 1801, and is still m exist- 

T. C. i ence. 

[Memoir of Miss Hannah K'lll, with extracts 




prei 

visited High \Vvcombe, where she was resi- -J'^^" Parker, with a preface l.y the Rev. Thomas 

dent for the greater part of her life, she was ' J^^'f^^'V* tl V\ ^S- ^' 11^ "/ ^ '' 7" ''^'-''" 
attracted by their teaching. In 170<J she N^bbath Miool at High \\yeomH.; lulormat ion 

began to keip a diary, some Ixtracts of which I '""^'^'^'"^ ^'>' ^'' ^"^"» ^^''^'' ^vTa A 
have been published. . Several of tlie letters 

that passea between her and Wesley have I BALL, JOHN {d. 1381), priest, fomented 
also been printed. By Wesley's advice she ■ the insurrection of Wat Tyler. Very little is 
broke oiF an engagement to be married to one known of his previous career, except that he 
▼ho, in the language of the sect, was * an un- j had IxMm preaching for twenty years and had 
godly man.' This Wesley termed, and not been three timers committed to the archbishop 
wit tout reason, *a very uncommon instance i of Canterbury's prison for his indiscreet utter^ 
of resolution.' She was a mystic, and Wes- ances. lie was probably, therefore, over forty 
ley warns her that *a clear revelation of several j yearsof age when he lx»came so conspicuous in 
persons in the ever blessed Trinity was by no history. His career seems to have commenced 
means a sure trial to christian perfection.' I at York, where, he tells us, he was St. Mary's 
In 1769 she began a Sunday school. The priest — probably attached to the abbey of St. 
germ of the modem Sunday school may be | Alary''s. Afterwards he removed to Col- 
traced in the methods of instruction esta- Chester. He was certainly living in Essex 
Wished by Luther, Knox, and St. Charles i in the year 1366, when the dean of Bocking 
Borromeo. There are traces of them in was ordered to cite him to appear l)efore the 
France in the seventeenth century. The ■ archbishop of Canterbury, and to forbid 
Rev, Joseph AUeine was in the habit of persons attending his preaching (Wtlkins, 
drawing voung pupils together for instruc- lii. 64). And ten years later we meet with 
tion on tlie Sunday. Bisliop Wilson insti- an order for his arrest as an excommunicated 
tuted such schools in the lale of Man in j p*»rson addressed to some of the clergy in 
1703. The Seventh Day baptists had one the neighbourhood of Colchester {PaUnt 
between 1740 and 1747* at Kuphrata, Lan- JRolfj 50 Edtp. III,\i. '2. m. 8 ?// florno). All, 
caster, Pennsylvania. In 176C3 Mrs. Catha- however, had little effect; for, according to 
rine Cappe and the Rev.Theophilus Lindsey i Walsingham, he preached things which he 
had sucli a gathering of the young at Cat- knew to be agrt?eabl<» to the vulgar. His 
terick. Dr. Kennedy, about 1770, established j doctrines were in great part thost* of Wy- 
one in Bright parish, co. Down. In 1778 cliffe, esp'cially aiM)Ut the right of witli- 
the Rev. David Simpson opened one at ! holding tithes from unworthy clergymen. 
Macclesfield. There was another at Little But he added some of his own, among which 
I^ver, taught by * Owd Jemmy o' th' Hey,' i (if it be not an exaggeration of his enemies) 
whose services were naid for by a wealthy was the extraordinary opinion that no one 
paper-maker, Adam Crompton. These and | was tit for tlu' kingdom of God who was 
otbers preceded the experiment made at not born in matrimony. His popularity. 



Gloucester in 1783 by Kobert Raikes, who 
is usually described as the founder of Sunday 
schoolB. 



however, was no doubt mainly due to his 
advocacy of the claims of bondsmen to be 

ft* 

put on terms of equality with the gentry. 
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There was at that time a growing dissatis- 
faction with the laws which subjected the 
villeins to forced labour. * We are all 
come/ they said, * from one father and one 
mother, Adam and Eve. How can the 
gentry show that they are greater lords 
than we? Yet they make us labour for 
their pleasure/ It was this feeling that 
produced the insurrection of Wat Tyler, 
which broke out in June 1381. Ball was at 
that time lodged in the archbishop's prison 
at Maidstone, to which he had been com- 
mitted probably about the end of April, as 
on the 26th ot that month the archbishop 
issued a writ to his commissary to denounce 
him as an excommunicate (Wilxiks, iii. 
162). Formerly, it seems, he had been ex- 
communicated by Archbishop Islip, and the 
sentence had never been annullea; yet, in 
defiance of all authority, he had gone about 
preaching in churches, churchyards, and 
market-places. It does not appear whether 
Islip was the archbishop who, according to 
Froissart, thought it was enough to chastise 
him with two or three months' imprisonment, 
and had the weakness to release him again. 
He excited the people not only by his 
preaching, but by a number of rhyming 
letters which passed about the country, 
some curious specimens of which have been 
preserved by Knighton and Walsingham. 
When committed to prison by Archbishop 
Sudbury he is said to nave declared that he 
would be delivered by 20,000 friends. The 
prophecy was fulfilled ; for, on the breaking 
out of the rebellion in Kent, one of the first 
acts of the insurgents was to deliver him 
from Maidstone gaol, whence they carried 
him in triumph to Canterbury. Here he 
expected to have met the arcnbishop who 
had committed him to prison, but he was 
then in London, where he was afterwards 
murdered by the rebels. The host then 
turned towards London, and as at Canter- 
buiy so also at Rochester, they met with an 
entnusiastic reception. At Blackheath, Ball 
preached to them from the famous text — 

Wl:en Adam dalf, and Eve span, 
Wo was tbanne a gentilman? — 

in which, as distinctly alleged by contem- 
porary writers, he incited the multitude to 
kill all the principal lords of the kingdom, 
the lawyers, and all whom they should in 
future find to be destructive to the common 
weal. The project was clearly to set up a 
new order of things founded on social 
equality — a theory which in the whole his- 
tory of the middle ages appears for the first 
and last time in connection with this move- 
ment. The existing law and all its upholders 



were looked upon as public enemies, and 
every attorney's house was destroyed on the 
line of march. The Marshalsea prison was 
I demolished and all the nrisoners set free- 
John of Gaunt's magnincent palace, the 
Savoy, was burned to the ground. The 
. rebels took possession of London and com- 
j pelled the kmg and his mother to take refuge 
I m the Tower. Nor were they safe even 
I there from molestation, as the reader of his- 
j tory knows. John Ball is mentioned among 
I those who rushed in when the Tower gates 
: were thrown open, when Archbishop Sud- 
; bury was seized and beheaded just after say- 
ing mass before the king. But the reign of 
violence was short-lived. The great bcSy of 
the rebels deserted their leaders and went 
home on a promise of pardon, but a con- 
siderable number still remained when T^ler 
had his celebrated interview with the King 
at Smithfield. At that interview Ball was 
present, and probably saw his leader fall 
under the sword of Sir W' illiam Walworth. 
He afterwards fled to the midland counties 
and was taken at CJoventry--* hidden in an 
old ruin,' says Froissart. He was brought 
before the king at St. Albans, where he was 
sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered as a traitor. The sentence seems to 
have been promptly carried out, and the 
king himself witnessed its execution at St. 
Albans on 15 July. The four quarters, after 
the barbarous fashion of those days, were 
sent to four difierent towns to be publicly 
exhibited. . 

[Walsingham's Historia Anglicana, il. 32-34 ; 
' Knighton (in Twysden's Scriptores Decern), 
: 2633-8 ; Froissart (Johnes's Translation), ii. 
460-80. In Maurice's * English Popular 
' Leaders,' vol. ii., a slight memoir of Ball is 
; given, in which a more favourable view is taken 
; of his character.] J. G. 

] BALL, JOHN (1585-1640), puritan di- 

I vine, was bom at Cassington, ChLfordshire, in 

! October 1585. He was educated at Brase* 

nose College, Oxford, where he was entered in 

I 1602, and proceeded B.A. and M.A. at St. 

I Mary's Hall. Having completed his academic 

I course, he entered the family of Lady Chol- 

1 mondeley, in Cheshire, as tutor. It was 

. there that he bethought him of * spiritual 

' things,* and was * converted.' He obtained 

ordination without subscription in 1610. He 

was then presented to the Uvinff of WTiit- 

more, near Newcastle, in Staflfordshire. There 

having been apparently no residence, he was 

the guest of Edward Mainwaring, Eeq. Ball 

was a nonconformist wherever the relics of 

nopery left in the national churdi touched 

his conscience. He was overwhelmed by the 

evils of the time, and used to associate him* 
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self 'witii near be^riliKii is aC'iij Iks^'iHiATs. ftZkd [I^Kik's Iir<^ of i>.e P'^r!;Ass. :-.. <i4<i'*-4. 

prayer-dAys. Forkfiepiiif Ajornsim (Uv.be ^t?- Chroaajii.'cj. i". ??*'» ^i:?^ ::.. a.i> .•***'.• 

and his little circle "were i-u2ii3ii':ai*»ii bv J ^hn ClAri* L:r«>. 14S— ^-: i;;/.*r> X^.-cih.t^s. *... 

Bridgman,tlielii^w:LLJthbi5Lvp :.f Ci«.;cr, ^^J ^^^*4;^"* ^"*w:li^"-^* W*::'>1V1.:. 

who was specially indumaCiTb&iTbr'ptniycTf^ Bni.; Bj,c. R-.i, . B*.. * \^ c^rk:^^ A. K t», 

with ia&tmir.* wt^nr kept on that *A<:i/v dav/ t^.tt t.^twx- i^^-* i-.-x v 

Thencefo^Ld B^ X-drpHv^i- ^-i ik- BALL. JOHN .lr;»vv-1.4.Apr^b«er..« 

prisoned, i«lemi«d .nd i*^iin^-.:iie tr- S'",'*;^;''-'* ""-■ -'^ 'T/'^'N, ,^»'J'*"'*^ 

titarilv, finding alw.vs . ivrfure. when «: Bai!.M_\ q. v evvt^fc^n llarVy llcrts. 

Ubertv/wiihOr Broils-, of SLrrlff-nAlr*. "* w«5 ed««Tea for the n-.:n:*trv ur.>'.or !ho 

in Shropshire, tdlamv tilk u> tL»t Jcin Rej- John ^hort « LxTp,wK. ps. IV^:s,^t. .nd 

Hamsoi; of Aditon-uider-Lvn.. =n 1^«- "J"*];*^ ^^'J *'"•''•? V ^ ''^^■^" ^w^',""''*!. 

shire, TTM exceedinglv h.i«.4d bv the iat<^ iV^ij*^ o ?r 1^ T!?' •.j«^'»5>\<^''VT/^f 

lerant proceedSgsTf"the bishop, 'uid put to -^,'^^^" S^^i^*^' '^'\*^^^"'- ?>' '^i':^ ^''J'.tw'" 

great eV^«5» the e«le*i Jtid c^-uru : ?J '•"* ^^^^^ ^^»!^^H *' } il^^' "J ^'*'-- 

Ltd when he consulted Mr. BkU what he "? was ordaim>d 1>.J Jan. U«>.>. and Uvamo 

should do to be deUveredfiom these troubles, °'"^*'f '" J;^ • ''' ' "^ r^^>:'V"*" l^'"" 

Mr. Ball reconunended him to reward the "«"«»!'>"«' nornxon ^ext . not l.^!^^. whore 

bishops weU with monev,' for it is that.- said *>? ""'l^ '^^^ opp.v<.ng s<vt.ons. .-.nd nn- 

he,' which they look tor': Harrison tried the ^•^♦^'t? '''^ ^'T^'h?^ ' Vi'"*^ «>^-^7;»<>«? V 

exi«riment,andafterward« enjoved quietness •'"•"I ^""" (''• \ ' f > "t "*"' " 'f '^''."'"'' 

BaU was an eminent scholar. Hewasspe- the pulmt to exp^nindfRm, ,t. H.sloariims 

cially learned in the whole literature of t^ andligli character cau.*wl a seminary, which 

controversy with the church of Rome as re- ••* "I*"*<^ P""^ ^^,^^t Y"^ .T" i 1 ,' i"' 

presented by Bellarmine. He died on 20 Oct. ""^ °"> connived at, but attondod bv tho 

IftM), aged fifty-five. Fuller says of him : *«^, of neiglibounng ginitry. though ot the 

'Helivldbyfidth; was an excellent school- e«t«W.shed chureh. IkU i* reinarkHble for 
man and school 
and a profitable 

Faith cannot be sufficiently wuuucuu^tu. . , - , > i.- j .1. i - ^ *i 

Wood writes : ' He Uved and died a noncon- !»«& l>efo!* h.s death Wame rife among the 

fonnist, in a poor house, a poor habit, with a i l«*f^temn8 of the \\ est lie pubhsluHl : 
poor m^tenWe of abiut twenty pj.und8 ^.^^'^ Importance of Right ApimWions 

year, and in an obscure village, teaching ?*^<^,!!A^^ «'*l«<>VU''''''"u' "'"t ""'"* 

Mho;)l all the week for his furthJr support, ^ond. b 30, 8vo. 2. ' ^onu. Ueimirk.s on a 

yet leaving the character of a learned, pUs ^"^^ ^^ ,«y of Preaching, I, .J, (this wn=. «n- 

knd eminStly useful man.' Richard Baxte^ *'«'«'* ^>: Henry Otove, the leader of ho 

pronounced fcm as deserving 'of as high ""^ ri?™*,? f '"?:' °U'rt''"l'>"';T"'". •"<'- 

Isteem and honour as the &st bishop In ™^'«°')- He died b May l<4.Mn his iiiiiety- 

England.' ^^ y®"- 

BaU'searliesthookwas 'A Short Treatise, . [Culamy's Aocount; ralmerV Nonconf. Mem. 

containing aU the principal Grounds of Re- '• "^ • •"""^^l ^''T" ''^m"'"'m^ "'."V"' ;.' '*"i 

ligionTfiefore 16S2 it iJad passed through JJTT , 1'a' r"? Ji ™.?T in w".; '^ 

7® _t j-i.« J 1 1 X J -^ the Presb. and Gen. Iwipt. C hurchos in Avosit of 

fourteen editions and was trans at^ into England, 1835. p. 316; kvids' Ann.of Nonmnf. 

Turkish by a WiUiam Seaman m 1««6 ILs -^^ g jgea. p. 696.] A. (i. 
other works were : * Treatise of Faith ' (1632 

and 1637), which was very popular in New BALL, NATIIANAEL ( l(W3-16Hl ), 

England; ' Friendly Trial or the Grounds of divine, assistant to AValton in his jfr<'Ht 

Serration' (1640); 'Answer to two Trea- * Polyglot/ was Ijoni at PitmiiiHtcr, noiir 

tisee of Mr. John Can,' the leader of the Taunton Dean, SomersetHhin*, in 1(}23. Ho 

English Brownists at Amsterdam (1642), carried all before him in his parinh Hch(M)U 

edited by Simeon Ashe ; 'Trial of the New and proceeded early to the univerHitv of 

Church-way in New Englandand Old ' (1644), Cambridge, being entered of KingV ( Jolfege, 

written afinunst the New England ' indepen- Here he speedily won a nam(; as a cluHsical, 

dents ; ' 'Treatise of the Covenant of Grace ' oriental, and biblical scholar. He uIho Hp)kH 

(1645), edited by Simeon Ashe; 'Of the French so idiomatically that he was somi*- 

Power of C^odliness doctrinally and practi- times mistaken for a native of France. Whilo 

cally handled' (1657); a posthumous folio, at the university he gained the fritjiidshii) of 

edited by Simeon Ashe; and 'Divine Me- Tillotson. Having taken thedegnH'sof Jt.A. 

ditation ' (1660). and M.A., he received orders, and was set t led 
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at Barley in Hertfordshire, this vicarage 
having been recently sequestered from Her- 
bert liiomdike, according to Walker (Suffer- 
ings j ii. 160). In Barley he proved nimself 
an active and pious clergyman (Calamy's 
Ace. 362 ; Palmeb's Nonconf. Mem, ii. 809 ; 
Faldg's EpUtlCy prefixed to Spiritual Bondr 
age), lie married there the daughter of a 
neighbouring clerg3nman named Parr, by 
whom he had ten sons and three daughters. 
The * Register ' records five children of * Mr. 
Nathaniel Ball, minister, and Mary, his 
wife ' (Davids, Annals of Evangelical Non- 
conformity in Essex ^ 1863, p. 697). Thorn- 
dike in 1658-9 recovered his living, and Ball 
was ejected. For some time subsequent he 
resided in his parish, and then removed to 
Royston, where * the people . . . chose him 
as their publick minister. But the Act of 
Uniformity came, and he resigned the office 
as one of the two thousand. He did not 
immediately quit Royston, but * continued 
in the town for some time,' preaching in 
the neighbourhood and beyond, as oppor- 
tunities offered. He afterwards retirea to 
Little Chishill, of which parish his brother- 
in-law, Robert Parr, became the rector soon 
after the ejection of James Willett. While 
at Chishill he acted as an evangelist in the 
town and parish, and at Epping, Cambridge, 
Ba\^ord, and other places. In 1668 he took 
part with Scandaret, Barnard, Havers, Cole- 
man, and Billio in two public disputes with 
George AMiit«head,an irrepressible and fluent 
quaker. In 1669 he was returned to Arch- 
bishop Sheldon as a * teacher to a conventicle 
at Thaxt^d, in connection with Scambridge 
[Scandaret] and Billoway [Billio].* On the 

* Declaration ' of 1672 he was described as 
of Nether Chishill, and obtained a license 
(25 May 1672) to be a ' general prefebyt«rian 
teacher in any allowed place.' In June 1672 
his own house was licensed to be a presby- 
terian meeting-place, and he himself was 
licensed in August to be a * presbyterian 
teacher in his own house ' there. He lived 

* in a small cottage of forty shillings a year 
rent,* and frequently suffered for noncon- 
formity. Amid his multiplied labours and 
poverty he died on 8 Sept. 1 681 , aged 68. He 
left his manuscripts to nis * brother beloved,' 
the Rev. Thomas Gouge, of St. Sepulchre's, 
London, who died only a few weeks aft«r 
him. They came into the possession of John 
Faldo, another of the ejected, who published 
a now extremely rare volume by Ball entitled 

* Spiritual Ikindageand Freedom ; or a Treatise 
containing tlie Substance of several Sermons 
preached on that subject from John viii. 36, 
I6a3.' Ball also wrote * Christ the Hope of 
Glory, several Sermons on Colossians 1. 27, 



1692.' The former is dedicated to * the 

right honourable and truly virtuous the Lad v 

; Archer, of Coopersail, in Essex,' one of Ball s 

numerous friends. It is greatly to be deplored 

that his biblical and oriental manuscnpts — 

' the laborious occupation of a lifelong student 

; — and his extensive correspondence are now 

'■ lost. They are known to have been in ex- 

\ istence in comparatively recent times. 

[Brook 8 History of Religious Liberty, ii. 66 ; 
Entry Book and License Book in State Paper 
. Office ; Bfirley Parish Registers as quoted in 
> Davids'g Annals, pp. 596-9 ; Newcourt, i. 8.] 

A. B. G. 

BALL, NICHOLAS (1791-1865), Irish 
judge, son of John Ball, silk mercer of Dublin, 
was educated at Stonyhurst and Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where his fellow students were 
Richard Shell and W. H. Curran. He was 
called to the Irish bar in 1814, and after- 
wards passed two winters in Rome with Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Thomas) Wyse. The two 
young men saw much of Cardinal Oonsalvi, 
secretary of state. They were vehemently 
denoimced and defended in the Irish press, 
because it was supposed that they used their 
influence to support a scheme lor catholic 
emancipation, bv which the pope should 
appoint Irish catliolic bishops, subject to the 
veto of the P^nglish government. Ball ob- 
tained silk in 1830, and was admitted a 
bencher of the King's Inn in 1836. His 
success at the bar was not brilliant, but he 
soon obtained a very lucrative practice in 
the rolls court and in the court of chancery, 
where his reputation was that of an acute, 
clear, and ready advocate. In 1835 he was 
elected member of parliament for Clonmel, 
and in 1837 was appointed attorney-general 
and privy councillor for Ireland. He disliked 
parliamentary life, and spoke seldom and 
briefly, but in terse and lucid language. He 
was glad to take refuge in a judgeship of 
the common pleas (Ireland), to which he was 

S referred in 1839, and which he held till his 
eath. He was the second Roman catholic 
barrister promoted to a judgeship after the 
passing of the Emancipation Act. He was 
a sound and able lawyer, and some of his 
charges are said to have been unsurpassed in 
his dav. A silly story was current about him 
that ' ne had ordered a mill to cease clackinff 
until otherwise ordered by the court, ana 
forgetting the withdrawal of the order before 
he left Cork, the owner had brought against 
him an action for damages.' Justice Ball 
was a sincere Roman catholic, but no ultra- 
montanist, a zealous Irish liberal, but strongly 
opposed to the disintegpration of the em|>ure. 
His literary acquirements were extensive and 
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accumte. He married in 1817 Jane, daughter ; he s&w with little aid. Taking an in- 
of Thomas Sherlock, of Butlerstown Castle, . terest in puhlic and useful institutions, he 
CO. Waterford, by whom he had several was appointed a local magistrate in 1824, 
children, his eldest son, John, being under- | a few months after coming of age. A 
secretary of state for the colonies under l-iord j little later the Duke of Devonshire in- 
Palmerston s first administration. Justice duced him to enter the government ser\'ice 
Ball died at his residence in Stephen's Qreen, i in Dublin, although he desired to study 
and was buried in the fietmily vault under medicine, if he could do so without expense 
the chancel of the Roman catholic cathedral, to his father. From 1827 to 1852 he was a 
Dublin. I zealous public ser\'ant in the under-secre- 

[Fweman's Journal. 16 and 20 Jan. 1865 ; j tary's office in Dublin, chained to the desk 



Dublin Daily Express, 16 and 19 Jan. 1865 ; 
Gent. Mag. 3rd series, xviii. 389 ; Tablet, 21 Jan. 
1866.] P. B.-A. 



in occupation distasteful to him, disappointed 
of advancement or change of employment, 
at one time being put oft* with the reply that 

jiif 



TiATT ^ ■RATTTT PFTF R AF Tl 1 ^^® ^^^^^® ^^^ ®® ^^^ ^^°® ^^*^ * change 

.A^ir:' ^ . ^^^-"^^^^ ^r'^ r ^-iv ' must be refused. A stranger was appointed 
^^^'^^'-P^S^o^'^'/^'^fo^r^^foro Y'i^?"^ to the head clerkship of his office when a 
Ball[q. v.J,F.R.S. On 13 Jan. 1058-9, bemg vacancy occurred; and finally in 1852 a re- 
then twenty years of age, he was entered as a ^j^^j^ion ^0^^ l^^g i„ t,^^ ^^i^f secretar>''s 
medical student at Leyden,but proceeded to ^^^^ ^^^ Ball was placed on the retired list, 
Padua, where he took the degree^ of doctor ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^Yxsl^ . 1^^ devoted much atten- 
of ijhilosophy and physic with the highest ^j^n to scientific pursuits, and that it was not 
distinction 30 Dec. 16G0. To celebrate the expedient that public ser^ ants should be thus 
occasion verses m Latin, Itahan, and Eng- occupied; ' although he had most faithfully 
hshwere published at Padua, m which our performed his duties. His retiring allowance, 
physician, by a somewhat violent twist of , however, allowed him to live in moderate 
his latinised names, Petrus Bale, is made to ' comfort. Tlie time he could spare from 
figure as 'alter Phoebus. Ball was admitted ^eial work he always devoted to natural 



an 



honorary fellow of the Royal College of ^^^^^, pursuits, making zoological expedi- 

Physicians in Dec. 1004. He was one of the ; tj^n^ '^j^^j j^j^ holidays, frtKiuently with 

ongmal fellows of the Royal Societv, one of j^j^ ^y. Thompson of Belfast, to whose manv 

the council in 1000, and in the^ following | jj^l'^l publications, and especially the 

year was placed on the committee for causing , ^^r^^Airal IIistor>' of Ireland,' he added num- 

a catalogue to be made of the noble librarv ^^^^^ f^^ts of interest. During almost the 

and manuscripts of Arundel House, which ^y^^^^ ^f ^is residence in DiibUn he was one 

had been presented to the society bv Henry ■ ^^ ^j^^ most pn)minent figures in it^ scientific 

Howard, Esq., aften.';ards Duke of JSorfoUc. i ^j^^ He was for manyyears a membiT of the 

}\Tule at Mamhead m October lOOo, Ball, ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ -^ ^j^^ p^^^^ scientific 

mconjunctionwithhiselderbrother, William societies, and became president of the Geo- 

made the observation of Saturn mentioneil ^ • ^j g^^^j^^^, of Ireland, and of the Dublin 

underWiLLiAM Ball. Dying in July 10/ o. University Zoological Association. For manv 

he was buned on the 20th of that month in ^^^ secretary of the Zoological Society of 

the round of the Temple Church. Ireland, he devoted unwearied care and in- 

[Prince's Worthies of Devon, pp. 111-13; genious suggest iveness to its gardens. To 

Munk's RoU of Royal College of Physicians hj^n ^i^e working classes of DubUn were in- 

(1878), 1. 836; Apollinare^crum, &c. 4to, ^j^|j^^ f^^ tj^^ ^^ ^^ f^^ admission. 

Patavii. MDCLx; Birch s Hi«t. Roy. 8oc. vol i - j^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^-^^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^ j^^j^ 

YW*Temi,le^re"l ^^' '^ G G ^« P^™«^« ^^^ ^^"^^*1 ^^^'^^^^^^ «^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

, p xvegi .J . . knowledge, especiallv bv lectures and mu- 

BALL, ROBERT (1802-1857), naturalist, seums; and in 1844, on being appointed 

was bom at Cove (now Queenstown), county director of the museum in Trinity (JoUege, 

Cork, on 1 April 1802. His father, Bob Stawel Dublin, he presented to it his large collection 

Ball, was dticended from an old Devonshire of natural history, which was richer in Irish 

family which settled in Youghal in 1651. specimens than any other, and included 

He early showed a decided spirit of inquiry, many original examples and new species. 

especially into natural history. He was In recognition of his ser\4ces and merits, 

pnncipaily educated at Balhtore, county Trinity College in 1850 conferred on him the 

Kildare, fcy a Mr. White, who appreciated honorary degree of LL.D. In 1851 he was 

and encouraged his zoological studies. At appointed secretary ofthe Queens University 

home at Youghal he became an active in Ireland, and discharged the ofiice witli 

outdoor obseryer, and recorded much that distinguished success. Cither offices in which 
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Dr. Ball's services were of gnreat importance 
were that of secretary to the J oint Committee 
of Lectures, appointed in 1864 by the go- 
vernment and the Royal Dublin Society, to 
direct scientific lectures in Dublin and in 
provincial centres, and assistant examiner to 
the Civil Service Commission (1855). He 
had been appointed president of the natural 
history section of the British Association for 
the Dublin meeting of 1857, but died several 
months previous to the meeting, on 30 March 
1857, of rupture of the aorta. His busy 

{public life had in later years left him no 
eisure, and his life was shortened by over- 
work. In private life his social qualities and 
his honourable nature were most highly 
esteemed, and, like his friend, Professor 
Edward Forbes, he had agenius for enliven- 
ing a children's party. B^s principal scien- 
tinc papers were on fossil bears found in 
Ireland, on remains of oxen found in Irish 
bogs, on Loligo, and other minor zoological 
topics, and were published in Proc. and Tians. 
Roy. Irish Acad. 1837-50 ; Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1844 ; Ann. Nat. Hist. 1846-50 ; Nat. Hist. 
Rev. 1855. 

[Memoir, by B. Patterson, Nat. Hist. Bev. 
1868, V. 1-34.] G. T. B. 

BALL, THOMAS (1590-1659), di\dne, 
was bom at Aberbury in Shropshire, in 
1590. His parents were of *good and 
honest repute, having neither ' superfluity 
nor want. His education was liberal; and 
having a natural prepossession to learning, 
he was noted for* nis ' constant and imcon- 
strained industry about his books.' While 
still a youth he was appointed usher in the 
then famous school of Mr. Puller, at Epping, 
in Essex, * where he was two years.* Thence 
he proceeded to Cambridge, entering at 
Queens' College in 1615. He proceeded 
M.A. in 1625. He was received by the Rev. 
Dr. John Preston as a pupil ' through the 
pleasing violence of a friendly letter which 
Mr. Puller writt in his high commendation.' 
Preaching on the * Trinity,' Preston found 
his pupil very much * troubled ' over some of 
his statements and arguments. Ball put his 
questions and diflicuLties so modestly and 
ingenuously that the preacher was deeply 
interested in him. From that time they were 
devoted to each other. Dr. Preston, having 
become master of Emmanuel College, tooK 
Ball along with him from Queens', * perceiv- 
ing his growing parts.' Ever after the master 
of the great puritan college ' esteemed him 
not only as his beloved pupil but as his 
bosom niend and most intimately private 
familiar.' He obtained a fellowship, and had 
an ' almost incredible multitude of pupils.' 



His ' exercises ' and sermons at St. Mary's 

glned him much distinction as a preacher, 
e accepted with some hesitation a ' call ' to 
the great church of Northampton about 1630, 
and conducted the 'weekly lecture' there for 
about twenty-seven years. When the plague 
came to the town, he remained and ministered. 
He printed only one book apparently, namely, 
* JIotfjLrjvofnfpyos — Pastorum Propugnaculum, 
or the Pulpit's Patronage against the Force 
of Unordained Usurpation and Invasion. By 
Thomas Ball, sometime Fellow of Emmanuel 
College in Cambridge, now Minister of the 
Gospel in Northampton, at the request and 
by tne advice of very many of his Neigh- 
bour-Ministers : London, 1656' [in British 
Museum, marked 22 Jan. 16551 pp. viii. 
and 344. This is a noticeable dook, full 
of out-of-the-way learning, like Burton^s 
' Anatomy of Melancholy,' and it has quaint 
sayings and stories equal to Fuller at his best. 

So far fl« this treatise, 'Pastorum Pro- 
pugnaculum,' is a defence of the church of 
England, it takes comparatively humble 
ground. It vindicates the reasonableness and 
scripturalness of 'ordination' and of ade- 
quate learning ; he states with candour the 
objections of his opponents. 

mil, in association with "'^a Goodwin, 
edited and published the numerous posthu- 
mous works of his friend Dr. John Preston. 

He was thrice married, and had a large 
family. He died, aged sLxty-nine, in 1659, and 
was buried 21 June. His funeral sermon was 
preached by his neighbour, John Howes. It 
was published under the title of ' Real 
Comforts,' and included notes of his life. 
This sermon is very rare. 

[Howe8*8 Beal Comforts, dedicated to Mrs. 
Susaniui Griffith, wife of Mr. Thomas Griffith, of 
London, merchant, and daughter of Thomas Ball, 
1660 (but njHlly 30 June 1659); Brook's Lives 
of the Puritans ; Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), 
iv. 756; Cole MSS., Cantab. Athens and Miscel., 
in British Museum.] A. B. G-. 

BALL or BALLE, WILLIAM (<?. 1690), 
astronomer, was the eldest of seventeen child- 
ren bom to Sir Peter Ball, knight, recorder of 
Exeter and attorney-general to the queen in 
the reigns of Charles I and Charles H, by Ann, 
daughter of Sir William CJooke, of Gloucester- 
shire, his wife. In 1638, when William Ball 
was probably about eleven years of age, Robert 
Chamberlain, a dependant of his father, dedi- 
cated his * Epigrams and Epitaphs ' to him in 
the character of a precocious poet. His ob- 
servations and drawings of Saturn from 
5 Feb. 1656 to 17 June 1659 (communicated 
by Dr. Wallis) are freouently cited by Huy- 
gens {Op, Variaf iii. 625-6) as confinnatory 
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of his own, in his * Brief Assertion' (1660) concentric hodies, but the elliptic outline of 
of the annular character of the Satumian ' the wide-open ring is represented as broken 
appendages against the objections of Eus- b}r a depression ut each extremity of the 
tachio Divini. Ball joined the meetings of minor axis. Sir Robert Moray's suggestion to 
the * Oxonian Society at Gresham College in ' Huygens seems (very obscurely) to convey 
1659, co-operated in founding the Royal ! his opinion that these * hollownesses * were 
Society in tne following year, and was named, , due to the intersection of a pair of eroded 
in the charter of 15 July 1662, its first trea- ! rings. Their true explanation is unquestion- 
surer. On his resignation of this office, ; ably that Ball, though he employed a 38-foot 
80 Nov. 1663, he promised, and subsequently telescope with a double eyeglass, and * never 
paid to the funds of the society, a donation ! saw the planet more distinct/ was deceived 
of 100/. (Weld, Hist, Royal Soc, i. 171). by an optical illusion. The impossible deli- 
Soon after 15 June 1665, when he was present neations of the same object by other ob- 
at a meeting of the Royal Society (Bibcu, > servers of that period (see plate lacing p. 634 
Hist. Royal Soc, i. 439), he appears to have of Huygens's Op, Varia^ lii.) render Ball's 
left LfOndon, and resumed his astronomical error less surprising. Indeed, it was antici- 

fursuits at his father's residence, Mamhead ■ pated at Naples in 1633 by F. Fontana 
louse, Devonshire, about ten miles south of {Nova ObservationeSf-p. 130; see Observatory, 
Exeter. Here, at six p.m. 13 Oct. 1665, he No. 79, p. 341). 

made, in conjunction with his brother, Pet«r Pepys tells us (Bright's ed. v. 375) that 
Ball, M.D.y F.R.S., an observation which has Ball accompanied him and Lord Brouncker 
acquired a certain spurious celebrity. He to Lincoln's Inn to visit the new Bishop of 
described it in the following sentence of a ' Chester (Wilkins) 18 Oct. 1668, and he was 
letter to Sir Robert Moray, which was ac- , one of a committee for auditing the accounts 
companied by a drawing : the words were of the Royal Society in November following, 
inserted in No. 9 of tne * Philosophical ' He succeeded to the family estates on his 
Transactions * (i, 153) : father's death in 1680, and erected a monu- 

' This appear d to me the present figure of ment to him in the little church of Mamhead. 
Saturn, somi ' vhat otherwise than I expected. He died in 1690, and was buried in the 
thinking it would have been decreasing; but 'Round of the Middle Temple 22 Oct. of 
I found it full as ever, and a little hollow that vear ( Temple RegUter ; cf. Letters of 
above and below. Whereupon,' the report I Administration P, C, C., by decree, 14 Jan. 
continues, ' the person to whom notice was 1692). He married Mary Posthuma Hussey, 
sent hereof, examining this shape, hath by ' of Lincolnshire, who survived him, and had 
letters desired the worthv author of the | by her a son, William. The last of the Balls 
" Systeme of this Planet " [Huygens] that he of Mamhead died 13 Nov. 1749. 
would now attentively consider the present | [Prince's Worthies of Devon (1701), 111-3; 
figure of his anses or ring, to see whether j Polwhele's Hist, of Devonshire (1797). ii. 155-7; 
the appearance be to him as m this figure, Watt s lUbl. Brit. i. 67 ; Prof. J. C. Adams 
and consejiuently whether he there meets i (Month.NotRoyalAstr. Soc. Jan. 1883, pp. 92-7) 
with nothing that mav make him think that attempts to prove that Ball's observation was 
it is not one body oi a circular figure that ' misrepresented, both in the plate (cancelled, as 
embraces his diske, but two,^ he suggests, on that account) and in the letter- 

Owing to some unexplained circumstance, < press of Phil. Trans. See, on the other side, 
the plate containing the figure referred to was I Vivian in Month. Not. March 1883. and Lynn, 
omitted or removed from Uie great majoritv of >" Observatory 1 June and 1 Oct. 1883. Prof. 

copies of the*PhilosophicalTran8actions,'and J^H'T^'' of Leyden gives. Observatory, 2 July 
.,*^, .. .. i'-^ 1 '/L^ .11 . 1883. the Dassrtirc from Morav 8 letter to Huvflrenfl 
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BALLANDEN. [See Bellenden.] 



had anticipated by ten years Cassini^s dis- 
covery of the principal division in Saturn's 
ring. This merit was in fact attributed to 
them by Admiral (then Captain) Smyth in 
1844 (^A Cycle of Celestial Objects^ p. 51), I BALLANTINE, JAMES (1808-1877), 
and his lead was followed by most writers on | artist and man of letters, bom at Edinburgh 
astronomical subjects down to October 1882, , in 1808, was entirely a self-made man. 



when Mr. W. T. Lynn pointed out, in the 
' Observatory,' the source of the misconcep- 
tion. In the few extant impressions of the 
woodcut from Ball's drawing not the slightest 
indication is given of separation into two 



His first occupation was that of a house- 
painter. He learned drawing under Sir 
William Allen at the Trustees* Gallery in 
Edinburgh, and was one of the first to re- 
vive the art of glass-painting. In 1845 he 
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published a treatise on ' Stained Glass, show- 
ing its applicability to every style of Archi- 
tecture/ and was appointed by the royal 
commissioners on the nne arts to execute the 
stained-glass windows for the House of Lords. 
He was the author of several popular works : 
1. 'The Gaberlunzie's Wallet/ 1843. 2. 'The 
Miller of Deanhaugh/ 1846. 3. An * Essay 
on Ornamental Art/ 1847. 4. 'Poems/ 1856. 

5. ' One Hundred Songs, with Music/ 1805. 

6. 'The Life of David Roberts, R.A.' 1866. 
There is also a volume of verses published 
by Ballantine in Jamaica, whither in later 
life he seems to have retired for the benefit 
of his health. ' The Gaberlunzie's Wallet ' 
and some of his songs are still ]^pular in 
Scotland. He died in Edinburgh m Decem- 
ber 1877. He was the head of the firm of 
Messrs. Ballantine, glass stainers, Edinburgh. 

■ 

[Athenaeum, 22 Bee. 1877 ; Academy, 29 Dec. 
1877 ; Cooper's Men of the Time, 1876.1 

E. K. 

BALLANTYNE, JAMES (1772-1833), 
the printer of Sir Walter Scott's works, was 
the son of a general merchant in Kelso, 
where he was bom in 1772. His friendship 
with Scott began in 1783 at the grammar 
school of Kelso. After mastering his lessons, 
Scott used to whisper to Ballantyne, ' Come, 
slink over beside me, Jamie, and 111 tell you 
a story / and in the interval of school hours 
it was also their custom to walk together by 
the banks of the Tweed, engaged in the same 
occupation. Before entering the office of a 
solicitor in Kelso, Ballantyne passed the 
winter of 1785-6 at Edinburgh University. 
His apprenticeship concluded, ne again went 
to Eaiuburgh to attend the class of Scots 
law, and on this occasion renewed his ac- 
quaintance with Scott at the Teviotdale 
club, of which both were members. In 1796 
he commenced practice as a solicitor in 
Kelso, but as his business was not immedi- 
ately successful he undertook in the follow- 
ing year the printing and editing of an anti- 
democratic weekly newspaper, the 'Kelso 
Mail.' A casual conversation with Scott, in 
1799, led to his printing, imder the title of 
* Apologies for Tales of Terror,* a few copies 
of some ballads which Scott had written for 
Lewis's Miscellany, ' Tales of Wonder.* So 
pleased was Scott with the beauty of the 
type, that he declared that Ballantyne should 
be the printer of the collection of old Border 
ballads, with which he had been occupied 
for several years. They were published under 
the title of ' Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,* 
the first two volumes appearing in Jan. 1802 ; 
and the connection thus inaugurated between 
author and printer remained uninterrupted | 



through ' good and bad weather * to the close 
of Scott's life. 

Induced by the strong representations of 
Scott, Ballantyne, about the close of 1802, 
removed to Edinburgh, ' finding accommoda- 
tion for two presses and a proof one in the 
precincts of Holyrood House.* Scott, besides 
advancing a loan of 500/., exerted himself 
to procure for him both legal and literary 
printing ; and such was the reputation soon 
acquired by his press for beauty and correct- 
ness of execution that in 1805 the capital 
at his command was too small to fulfil the 
contracts that were ofiered him, and he ap- 
plied to Scott for a second loan, who there- 
upon became a third sharer in the business. 
In 1808 the firm of John Ballantyne & Co., 
booksellers, was also started, Scott having 
one half share, and James and John Ballan- 
t3me one fourth each. John Ballantyne fq.v.] 
undertook the management of the book- 
selling and publishing business, the printing 
business continuing under the superintend- 
ence of the elder brother; but the actual 
head of both concerns was Scott, who, al- 
though in establishing them he was actuated 
by a friendly interest in the Ballantynes, 
wished both to find a convenient method of 
enga^ng in a commercial undertaking with- 
out nsk to his status in society, and also as 
an author to avoid the irksome intervention 
of a publisher between him and the readings 
public. The publishing business was gradu- 
ally discontinued, but the printing business 
was in itself a brilliant success. The high 
perfection to which Ballantyne had brought 
the art of printing, and his connection with 
Scott, secured such enormous employment 
for his press that a large pecuniary profit 
was almost an inevitable necessity. But 
though not deficient in natural shrewd- 
ness, he was careless in his money transac- 
tions, and it was the artistic and literary 
aspect of his business that chiefly engaged 
his interest. Much of his time was occupied 
in the correction and revision of the proofs^ 
of Scott's works, the writing of critical and 
theatrical notices, and the editing of the 
' Weekly Journal,' of which, along with his 
brother, he became proprietor in 1817, Scott's 
hurried method of composition rendered care- 
ful inspection of his proofs absolutely neces- 
sary, but the amendments of Ballantyne had 
reference, in addition to the minor points of 
grammar, to the higher matters of taste and 
style. Tliough himself a loose and bom- 
bastic writer, he had a keen eye for detect- 
ing solecisms, inaccuracies, or minute imper- 
fections in phrases and expressions, and his 
hints in regard to the general treatment of a 
subject were often of great value. If Soott 
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seldom accepted his amendments in the form 
suggested, he nearly always admitted the 
force of his objections^ and in deference to 
them fre<|uently made im^rtant alterations. 
Indeed, it is to the criticism of Ballantyne 
that we owe some of Scott's most vi^id epi- 
thets and most graphic descriptive touches. 
(For examples^ see Lockhabt's Life of Scott, 
chap. XXXV.) Love of ease and a pro^nsity 
to indulgence at table were the principal 
feiults oi Ballant3me. On account of the 
graye pomposity of his manner Scott used 
to name him ' Aldiborontiphoscophomio/ 
his more mercurial brother being dubbed 
' Rigdumfunnidos.' In 1816, Ballantyne mar- 
ried Miss Iloffarth, sister of Qeorge tlogarth, 
the author of the * History' of Music* He 
liyed in a roomy but old-fashioned house 
in St. John Street, Canongate, not far from 
his printing establishment. There, on the 
eye of a new novel by the Great Unknow^n, 
he was accustomed to give a 'gorgeous' 
feast to his more intimate friends, when, 
after Scott and the more staid personages 
had withdrawn, and the ' claret and olives 
had made way for broiled bones and a mighty 
bowl of punch,' the proof sheets were at 
length produced, and * James, with many a 
preiatory hem, read aloud what he con- 
sidered as the most striking dialog^ie they 
contained.' 

The responsibility of Ballant^^le for the 
pecuniary difficulties of Sir Walter Scott 
nas been strongly insisted on by Lockhart, 
but this was not the opinion of Scott him- 
self, who wrote : ' I have been far from suf- 
fering from James Ballantyne. I owe it to 
him to say that his difficulties as well as his 
advantages are owing to me.' Doubtless the 
printing-press, with more careful superin- 
tendence, would have yielded a larger profit, 
but the embarrassments of Scott origmated 
in his connection with the publishing firm, 
and were due chiefly to schemes propounded 
by himself and undertaken frequently in 
opposition to the advice of Ballant\7ie. In 
1826 the film of James Ballantyne c^^ Co. 
became involved in the bankruptcy of Con- 
stable & Co., publishers. After his bank- 
ruptcy Ballantyne was employed at a mode- 
rate salary by the creditors' trustees in the 
editing oi the 'Weekly Journal' and the 
literary mana^ment of the printing-house, 
so that his literary relations with Scott's 
works remained unaltered. He died 17 Jan. 
1833, about four months after the death of 
Scott. 

[LockhaTt*s Idfe of Scott; Befatation of the 
Misstatements and Calumnies contained in Mr. { 
Lockhait's Life of Sir Walter Scott respecting i 
the Messrs. Ballantyne, 1835 ; The Ballantyne | 
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Humbug handled by the author of the Life of 
.Sir Walter Scott, 1839 ; Reply to Mr. Lockhart's 
pamphlet, entitled ' The Bnllantyno Himibug 
handled/ 1839; Archibald Constable and his 
Literary Correspondents, 1873.] T. F. H. 

BALLANTYNE, JAMES ROBERT 
(d. 1864), orientalist, after being connected 
with the Scottish Naval and 3Iilitary Aca- 
demy, was sent out to India in 1845, on the 
recommendation of Professor H. II. SVilson, 
to superintend the reorganisation of the go- 
vernment Sanskrit college at Benares. The 
intimate relations he here established with 
native teachers and students, and the high 
opinion he formed of the philosophical sys- 
tems of India, led him to undertake a com- 
prehensive series of works with the design 
of rendering the valuable elements in Ilinau 
thought more accessible and familiar to Euro- 
pean students than they had hitherto been. 
Tliis was the aim of his translations of the 
Sanskrit aphorisms of the Sankhya and many 
of those of the Nyaya school, with tracts 
bearing upon these and also upon the \'e- 
danta system. The converse process — the 
communication of European ideas to the 
Brahmins — is exhibited m his * SjTiopsis of 
Science, in Sanskrit and English, reconciled 
with the truth to be found in the Nyaya 
Philosophy,' and most of his works are filled 
with the design of establishing more intel- 
ligent relations between Indian and Euro- 
pean thought. Dr. Ballantyne had an original 
bent of mind, and his method of dealing with 
philosophical systems was often suggestive. 
The list of his works is as follows : 1 . * A 
Grammar of the Hindustani Lang^iage,' Edin- 
burgh, 1888, with a second edition. 2. * Ele- 
ments of Hindi and Braj Bhiikhd Grammar,* 
London and Edinburgh, 1839. 3. * A Gram- 
mar of the Mahratta Language,' p]dinbiirph, 
lithographed, 1839. 4. * Principles of Per- 
sian Caligraphy, illustrated by lithognipliic 
Slates of the Naskh-Talik character/ Lon- 
on and Edinburgh, 1839. 5. * Hindustani 
Selections in the Naskhi and Devanaguri 
character,' Edinburgh, 1840; 2nd edition, 
1845. 6. * Hindustani Letters, lithographed 
in the Nuskh-Tu'leek and Shikustu-Amez 
character, with translations,' London and 
Edinburgh, 1840. 7. *The Practical Oriental 
Interpreter, or Hints on the art of Translating 
readily from English into Hindustani ana 
Persian,' London and Edinburgh, 1843. 
8. * Catechism of Persian Grammar,' Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, 1843. 9. ' Pocket Guide 
to Hindoostoni Conversation,' London and 
Edinburgh. (The preceding books were 

Published before Dr. Ballantyne went to 
ndia.) 10. * Catechism of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar,' 2nd edition, London and Edinburgh, 
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184o. 11. *Tho Laffhu Kaumudi,a Sanskrit 
Grammar, by Varadaraja/ Ist edition, 1849; 
2nd, 1867, posthumous. 12. * First Lessons 
in Sanskrit Grammar, together with an In- 
troduction to the Hitopad^sa,' 1st edition, 
1850; 2nd, 1862. 13. 'A Discourse on 
Translation, with reference to the Educa- 
tional Despatch of the Hon. Court of Di- 
rectors, 19 July 1864,' Mirzapore, 1856. 
14. 'A Synopsis of Science in Sanskrit and 
English, reconciled with the Truths to be 
found in the Ny&ya Philosophy/ Mirzapore, 
1856. 15. * The Mahabhashya (Patanjali's 
Great Commentary on Panini's famous gram- 
mar), with Commentaries,^ Mirzapore, 1866. 
16. * Christianity contrasted with Hindu 
Philosophy, in Sanskrit and English * (a work 
to which was awarded the moiety of a prize 
of 300/. offered by a member of the Bengal 
Civil Service, and decided by judges ap- 
pointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishops of London and Oxford), 
London, 1859. 

Dr. Ballantyne also edited and partly 
wrote a series of educational books for the 
use of the Sanskrit college. Some of these 
appeared under the title of ' Reprints for the 
Pandits,' and included treatises on chemistry, 
physical science, logic, and art, and an ex- 
planatory version, in Sanskrit and English, 
of Bacon's * Novum Or^anon ' (1852), which 
reached a second edition in 1860. *The 
Bible for the Pandits' was the title of a 
translation of the first three chapters of 
Genesis into Sanskrit, with a commentary 
(1860). 

In 1861 Dr. Ballantyne resigned his posi- 
tion at the Benares college, where for six- 
teen ^ears he liad been an indefatigable and 
judicious principal and a liberal professor of 
moral philosophy, and on his return to Eng- 
land was appointed librarian to the India 
Office. His nealth, however, had long been 
failing, and he died on 16 Feb. 1864. The 
Benares college owed much to his wise and 
broad-minded direction, and native students 
have profited greatly by his zealous labours 
on their behalf. 

[Athensum, 12 March 1864 ; Ballantyne*s 
Works, especially advertisement to the Synopsis 
of Science.] S. L.-P. 

BALLANTYNE, JOILX (1774-1821), 
publisher, younger brother of James Ballan- 
tyne, i)rinter of birW. Scott's works [q. v.], was 
bom at Kelso in 1774. After spending a 
short time in the banking house of Messrs. 
Currio, l^ondon, he return^, in 1795, to Blelao, 
and became partner in his father's business as 
general merchant. On his marriage in 1797 
the partnership was dissolved, one principal 



part of the business being res^nied to him. 
Gradually he got into money dimculties, and, 
having disposea of his goods to pay his debts, 
went to Edinburgh in January 1806, to be- 
come clerk in his brother's printing establish- 
ment at a salary of 200/. a year. When 
Scott in 1808, on the ostensible ground of a 
misunderstanding with Messrs. Constable & 
Hunter, established the firm of John Ballan- 
tyne & Co., John Ballantyne was appointed 
manager at a salary of 300/. a year and one- 
fourth of the profits. The private memo- 
randum-book of Ballantyne records that al- 
ready in 1809 the firm was getting into diffi- 
culties ; and during the next three years their 
general speculations continued so uniformly 
unsuccessful, that in May 1813 Scott opened 
negotiations with Constable for pecuniary 
assistance in return for certain stock and 
copyright, including a share in some of Scott's 
own poems, and on a pledge of winding up 
the concerns of the firm as soon as possible. 
Although ' Waverley ' was published oy Con- 
sta,ble in 1814, Scott, owing either, as stated 
by Lockhart', to the misrepresentations of 
John Ballantyne regarding Constable, or to 
the urgent necessity for more ready money 
than (instable was willing to advance, made 
arrangements in 1815 for the publication of 
' Guy Mannering ' by Longman, and in the 
following year of the * Tales of my Landlord ' 
by Murray. Lockhart states that Ballantyne, 
in negotiating with Constable in 1817 re- 
garding a second series of ' Tales of my Land- 
lord,' so wrought on his jealousy by hinting 
at the possibility of dividing the series with 
Murray, that he ' agreed on the instant to do 
all that John shraxus from asking, and at one 
sweep cleared the Augean stable in Hanover 
Street of unsaleable rubbish to the amount 
of 5,270/. ; * but from a passage in the ' Lif** 
of Archibald Constable (iii. 98) it would 
appear that this was not efiect«d till a later 
period. John Ballantyne, whom Scott con- 
tinued to employ in all the negotiations re- 
garding the publication of his works, had in 
1813, on the advice of Constable, started as 
an auctioneer chiefly of books and works of 
art, an occupation well suited to his pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasies. As he had also made a 
stipulation with Constable that he was to 
have a third share in the profits of the Wa- 
verley novels, he suffered no pecuniary loss 
by the dissolution of the old publishing firm. 
In addition to this, Scott, in 1820, gratuitously 
offered his services as editor of a * Novelist s 
Library,' to be published for his sole benefit. 
His easily won gains were devoted to the 
gratification of somewhat expensive tastes. 
I At his villa on the Firth of Forth, which he 
had named ' Harmony Hall,' and had ' in- 
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"\pstod with an air of dainty, voluptuous the occasion by a geufroiw ])atron to Boxne 

tinery/ he gave frequent elaborate Parisian missionary puqiose. Jiullantyne suffered 

dinnew, among the guests at which was sure from indigestion bnuight on by excessive 

to be found 'whatever actor or singi?r of application, and diwl o >^ov. 18.*U). 




in the half-dress of some sporting club.' His 392.] 

imprudent pursuit of pleasure tmd gradually 

on his constitution, and after several years BALLANTYNE, THOMAS (180&- 

of shattered health he died at his brothers l^^*! K journalist, was a native of Paisley, 

house in Edinburgh 16 Juno 1821. Ballan- where he was bom in 1806. Becoming editor 

tme is theauthorof anovel— 'The Widow's , of the *Bolt<m Free Press/ he at an early 



Lodgings' — which, though state<l by Lock- 
hart to be'wretchwl trash,' reached a second 



period of his life took an active part in ad- 
vocating social and political reforms. AVhile 



#?dition. In his will he bequeathed to Sir editor of the » Manchester Guardian' he 
AValter Scott a leeacy of 2,000/.; but after became intimately assmMatwl with Messrs. 
hi« death it was found that his affairs were \ Cobden and Bright in their agitation against 
hopelessly bankrupt. In the antics and ec- ; the com laws, and in 1841 he published the 
centricities of Ballantvne Scott discovered * Corn Law Uept»aler*s Handbook.' Along 
an inexhaustible fund of amusement ; but he with Mr. Bright he was one of the four 
also cherished towards him a deep and sincere original proprietors of t he * Manclu-ster Ex- 
attachment. Standing beside his newly clo8e<l ; *°^i*^*'^;\l"^« name ai)pt'aring as the printer 

"*'* Ex- 
editor 
the 

[Lockhart's Life of Scott; Rofutntion of th« . l-'iercurj. puo«-qufuiiy iie n-movea to 
Misstatements and Calnmnies contained in Mr. | I^ndon to edit the *I>?ader, and he was for 
Loekhart*8 Life of Sir Walter Scott respecting I a time associateil with Dr. Mackay in the 
the Messrs. Ballantyne, 1836; The Ballantyne | editorial department of the* Illustrated Lon- 
Hnmbng handled by the author of the Life of : don News.' He also started the ' Statesman,* 
ifir Walter Scott, 1839; Reply to Mr. Jiuckhart*8 ' which he edited till itj* close, when he became 
pamphlet, entitled 'The BalUntyne Humbug editor of the »()ld St. James's Chronicle.* 
handled; 1839; Archibald ^Constable and his ; Notwithstanding his joumalistic duties, he 
Literary Correspondente, 1873.] T. F. H. . found time to contribute a number of papers 

BALLANTTNE, JOHN (1778-1830), on social and political topics to various re- 
divine, was bom in the parish of Kinjfhom views and magazines: in addition to which 





he published ' A Comparison of Established 
and Dissenting Churches, bv a Dissenter.' In 
1830 this pamphlet, whicli liad failed to 



llegarding his proficiency in this species of 
compilation, Carlyl<» himself testifies as fol- 
lows : * 1 have long recognised in Mr. Ballan- 



excite notice, was republished with additions ty«ie a real talent for excerpting significant 

passages from Ixxiks, magazines, newspapers 



Mind,' the first part of which apiieannl in died at London ;«) Aug. 1871. 



1828 ; two further parts were intended, but 



[Sutton's Linmshirc Authors, p. 7 : Olnsg<iw 



never appeared. The fail urt», however, may DailyMail.OSopt. 1871; Paisley Weekly Herald, 
be accounted for without the influence (if 11 Sept. 1871.] * T. F. H. 



party spirit. It is the work of a thoughtful 
mit not very original student of Reid and I>u- 
gald Stewflurt, with some criticism of Thomas 
Brown. It is recorded that Ballant^'ne ma- 



BALLANTYNE, WILLIAM (I616- 
1661), catholic divine. [See Ballendek." 

BALLARD, EDWARD GEORGE 



naged to pay for publication out of ^lis own : (1791-1860), miscellaneous writer, was the 
savings, handing over a sum bestowed on ' son of Edward Ballard, an alderman of 
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Salisbury, and Elizabeth, daughter of G. F. 
Benson of that city. Owing to the delicacy 
of his health, his education was much neg- 
lected. He obtained a situation in the Sta,mp 
Office in 1809, and, having resigned this ap- 
pointment, entered the Excise Office, which 
ne also left of his own accord in 1817. He 
applied himself vigorously to st udy . In 1 81 7 
he became a contributor to WoolWs ' Rea- 
soner.* The following year he married Mary 
Ann Shadgett, and wrote several criti- 
cisms and verses for the * Weekly Review,' 
then edited by liis brother-in-law, William 
Shadgett. He contributed to the * Literary 
Chronicle 'and the * Imperial Magazine' under 
the signatiu^ E. G. B., and to the * Literary 
Magnet ' and the * World of Fashion * under 
that of r. He published in 1825 a volume en- 
titled *A New Series of Original Poems,' and a 
few years after another entitled * Microscopic 
Amusements.' He was exceedingly fond of 
research. Robert Benson [q. v.], his cousin, 
and Hatcher received no small help from 
him in writing their * History- of Salisbury ' 
(1843), which formed part of Hoare's * Wilt- 
shire.' He helped John Gough Nichols in 
the works undertiiken for the Camden So- 
ciety. In 1848 he brought out some parts 
of a continuation of Strype's * Ecclesiastical 
Annals' in a publication called the 'Sur- 
plice,' but this paper and Ballard*s scheme 
soon came to an end. He \N'rote occasionally 
in the ' Gentleman's Magazine,' and in * Notes 
and Queries.' He lost his wife in 1820. He 
died at Islington on 14 Feb. 1800, leaving a 
son, Edward Ballard, M.D., author of several 
medical works, and a daughter. 

[Gent. Mag. Sn\ ser. vol. viii. I860.] W. H. 

BALLARD, GEORGE (1700-1755), a 
learned antiquary, was boni of mean pa- 
rentage at Campden, Gloucestershire. His 
mother was a midwife. -^Vs his health was 
weak, a light employment was chosen for 
him, and he was apprenticed to a staymaker 
or woman's habit-makor. He showed early 
a taste for learning, part icularly for the study 
of Anglo-Saxon, ana when his day's work was 
over he would read far into the night. Lord 
Chedworth and some gentlemen of the hunt, 
who usually spent a month in the neighbour- 
hood of Campden, hearing of Ballard's ability 
and industry, generously ofl'ered him an an- 
nuity of 100/. u year for life, in order to allow 
him to pursue his studies. Ballard replied 
that he would be fullv satisfied with 60/. a 

• 

vear ; and with this allowance he proceeded 
m 1750, at the age of forty-four, to Oxford, 
where he was made one of the eight clerks 
at Magdalen College, receiving his rooms 
and commons free. In earlier life he had 



already visited Oxford several times, and 
had made the acquaintance of Thomas 
Heame, the antiquary. Heame describes 
in his diary a visit Ballard paid him on 
2 March 1726-7, and writes of him as 'an 
ingenious curious young man,' who 'hath 
picked up an abundance of old coins, some- 
of which he shewed me.' ' He is a mighty 
admirer of John Fox,' Heame adds, 'and 
talks mightily against the Roman Catholics. 
. . . Mr. Ballard hath a sister equally cu- 
rious in coins and books with hinoself. He 
told me she is twenty-three years of age.^ 
Heame makes manv similar entries between 
1727 and 1783. Ballard was afterwards 
chosen one of the university bedeUs. In 
1752 he published * Memoirs of several Ladies 
of Great Britain who have been celebrated 
for their writings or skill in the learned 
lan^piages, arts, and sciences,' 4to, a book 
which contains much curious and interestin^r 
matter. A second edition appeared in 1775. 
In * Letters from the Bodleian,' 1813, ii. 140-7^ 
there is printed a long letter to Dr. Lyttelton,. 
dean of Exeter, in which Ballard defends his 
'Memoirs' from some hostile criticism that 
had appeared in the 'Monthly Review.' 
When Ames was preparing his * History of 
Printing,' Ballard aided him with notes and 
suggestions (Nichols, Literary Illustrations, 
iv. 206-26). An account of Campden church 
by Ballard is printed in the ' Ajchseologia.* 
He held frequent correspondence on literary 
subjects witn the leamed Mr. Elstob. He 
copied out in manuscript ^-Elfred's version 
of Orosius, prefixing an essay on the advan- 
tages of the study of Anglo-Saxon. Ballard 
left Oxford for Campden some months before- 
his death, while suffering from the stone, 
from which he died 24 June 1756. At his 
death he bequeathed his volume on Orosius 
to his friend Dr. Lyttelton, bishop of Carlisle, 
who presented it to the library of the Society 
of Antiquaries. Other manuscripta he left 
to the Bodleian. They consist of fortv-four 
volumes of letters, of which five volumes 
contain letters addressed to himself, and the 
remainder letters to Dr. Charlett and others. 
A few of the letters were published in ' Let- 
ters written by Eminent Persons,' 2 vols, 
London, 1813. 

[Bloxam's Magdalen College Registers, ii. 95- 

' 102 ; Nichols's Literary Aneraotes, ii. 466-70, iv. 

123 ; Nichols's Literary Illustrations, iv. 206-26 ; 

Letters from the Bodleian, 1813, ii. 89-90. 140- 

47.] A. H. B. 

I 

I BALLAJRD, JOHN (d 1686), Roman 
catholic priest, owes his fame solely to his 
connection with the Babington conspiracy, 
of which a general accoimt is given under 
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AsTHOXT BABnrGTOX. He was apparently 1 Chateaunetif ap. Labanoff, vi. 275 seq.). 
educated at Hheims, and first sent upon But Paget and Mendoza trusted him, and 
a mission to England in 1581 (Archives on his return to England, at the end of May 
of English College at Rome, in Foley's , 1586, he instigated Anthony Babington to 
ItecordSf iii. 44). He passed under various ' organise without delay his famous conspiracv. 
aliases, first Turner, then Thompson, but later He came to England, bearing a letter of in- 
on always under that of Foscue or Fortescue. troduction from Charles Paget to Mary Queen 
It has been doubted whether his real name of Scots (dated 29 May 1586, ap. Murdix, 
was not Thompson. The object of his coming p. 581 ). He reported to her the condition of 
was to 'reconcile 'doubting or recalcitrant ca- the country, and she sent him again to France 
tholics to the church of Rome, and doubtless ! to hasten the active co-operation of the King 
to sound their political dispositions. He was of Spain and of the pope (Mary to Paget, 
well fumished with money, was commonly 17 July, Labaxofp). Meantime Ballard 
called captain, and seems to have been fond ' imagined he liad found a useful ally in his 
of fine clothes and fine company (Tykrell's negotiations abroad and at home in Gilbert 
Cun/ession), Among the persons whose ac- Gittord, a catholic, and to him many details 
<quaintance he made was Anthony Tyrrell, i of the plot were communicated; but Giffonl 
the Jesuit, whose confession, could it be had since l^ii^-t been in Walsingham's secret 
accepted as trustworthy, would give us most ; service, and reported to the English govem- 
of tniB facts of Ballard's career. But Tyrrell's I ment the i)rogres8 of the conspiracy. Owing 
confession was retracted, reaffirmed, and then ' mainly to the revelations of Gifl*ord, whom 
again retracted, and is at least as much open | Ballard suspected too late, Ballard was sud- 
to suspicion as the testimony of any otner denly arrested in London on 4 Aug., on a 



informer. Tyrrell made Ballard's acquaint- 
ance at the Gatehouse, Westminster, where 
they were both temporarily confined in 1581. 



warrant drawn up early in July. He was 
committed to the Tower and severely racked, 
but without the government being able to 



^ — _ _ _ _- „ , _ _ — — — — — ^1 r^ — -— — — - ™- 

In 1584 these two travelled to Rouen, and extort from him more than a general con- 
afterwards to Rheims, where they held a : fession of his guilt. Before the close of Au- 
conference with Cardinal Allen, and from ' gust all the leaders of the conspiracy had 
Rheims they proceeded to Rome, where they 1 shared Ikllard's fortune. The trial of Bal- 
arrived on 7 Sept. 1584 (Pilffrifns' Register ' lard, with Babington and five other con- 
nt Bomef and Ttrbell). It was then that spirators, took place on 13 and 14 Sept., 
Tyrrell, in his confession, represents them ' and they were all convicted. At the trial 
as having an interview with Alfonso Agaz- Babington charged Ballard with having 
zari, rector of the English college, in which , brought him into his perilous situation, and 
they inquired as to the la-wfiilness of at- | Bullnrd nrknowledged the justice of there- 
tempting the assassination of Elizabeth, and buke. Ballard wa« execiiteil ou 20 Sept. 
received assurances in the affirmative, and The full i^nnlty of the law, which involved 
subsequently the blessing of Gregory XHI , the disembowelling of the criminal before 
upon their enterprise. This account, although j life was extinct, was carried out with all its 
accepted as an undoubted fact by some histo- ' cruelty. Ballard, who was the first of thti 
rians, rests on no better authority than the conspirators to he executed, is reported to 
confession of Tyrrell. They left Rome in have borne his sufiorings with remarkable 
October and journeyed homeward through fortitude. 

France. In the late months of 1 585 Ballard, | ^^gS. Mary Qiurn of Scots, xix. (37, 68 (Con- 
diwuised as a military officf^ and passing fession of Tvrroll) ; cf. also Mcrris's TrouUes of 
under the name of Captain Fortescue, tra- our Catholic !• or. fat hers, si-cond series ; Teulet's 
veiled through almost every county of ICng- Relations de la France et de I'Kspagne avec 
land and visited every catholic or semi- ! rEcosse; LabanofTs Lettrcs do Marie Stiiart ; 
catholic family. In May 1586 Ballard went 3Iurdin'f< State Papers; HowiU's State Trials; 



to Paris, where he informed Charles Paget, Foley's Records of the I'^nglish Prf)vince of the 




the help of Spain, to rise in insurrection 
a^inst Elizabeth and her counsellors. Mau- 



BALLARD, JOIIX ABCmBAI^B 



vissidre, the French ambassador in liondon, : (1829-1880), general, distinguished for his 
refused to countenance the scheme (Ttrrell's 1 senices at the defence of Silist ria and in Omar 
Qwj^). Chateauneuf, another French envoy Pasha's campaign in Mingrelia, was an officer 
to England, believed Ballard to have been at oftlie Bombay engineers, which corps hejoined 
one time a spy of Walsingham (MSinoire de inlSoO. --ytcr having been employed in India 
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for four years in the ordinary duties of a sub- 
altern of engineers, Lieutenant Ballard was 
ordered to Europe on medical certificate in 
the spring of 1864. Attracted by intelli- 
gence of the events then going on in the 
Danubian provinces, he turned aside to Con- 
stantinople, and, proceeding to Omar Pasha's 
camp at Shumla, was invested by that general 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
Turkish army, and deputed to Silistria as a 
member of the council of war in that fortress, 
which was then besieged by the Russians. 
Previous to Ballard's arrival, on 13 June, 
two other British officers, Captain Butler of 
the Ceylon rifles and Lieutenant Nasmyth of 
the Bombay artiller}', had been aiding the 

girrison in the defence of the j)lace ; but 
utler had received a wound which proved 
fatal shortly afterwards, and Xasmyth was 
called away to Omar Pasha's camp a few 
days after fiallard's arrival. During the re- 
mainder of the siege, which was raised by 
the Russians on 28 June, Ballard was the 
only British officer in the fortress, and it was 
mainly owing to his exertions, and the in- 
fluence which he exercised over the garrison, 
that the defence was successfully maintained. 
Kinglake, in his brief sketch of the siege, 
refers to Ballard's services in these terms: 
'Lieutenant Ballard of the Indian army, 
coming thither of his own free will, had 
thrown himself into the besieged town, and 
whenever the enemy stirred there was always 
at least one English lad in the Arab Tabia, 
directing the counsels of the gan'ison, repress- 
ing the thought of surrender, and keeping 
the men in good heart.' 

At the subsequent attack and capture of 
the Russian position at Giurgevo, Ballard 
commanded the skirmishers, and kept back 
the enemy until the Turks could entrench 
themselves. He received the thanks of her 
majesty's government for his ser\'ices at Si- 
listria, and from the Turkish government a 
gold medal and a sword of honour. 

After serving with the Turkish troops at 
Eupatoria and in the expedition to Kertch, 
Ballard commanded a brigade in Omar Pasha's 
Transcaucasian ciimpaign, undertaken for 
the relief of Kars. The chief event in this 
campaign was the battle of the Ingour river, 
at which Ballard and his brigade were for 
several hours hotly engaged with the Rus- 
sians, the former conspicuous, as he had 
been at Silistria and at Giurgevo, for his cool- 
ness under fire. It was related of him by 
an eyewitness of this battle that when he 
saw a man firing wildly or unsteadily he 
would, in the gentlest way, say to him : * My 
friend, don't be in a hurry. You will fire 
better with a rest: take aim over my 



shoulder.' He was also remarkable for hii^ 
watchful care over the comfort and wellbeing 
of his men. 

Returning to India in 1856, still a subal- 
tern of engineers, but in virtue of his rank 
and services in the Turkish army decorated 
with the order of companion of the Bath, 
and also with that of the Medjidie, Ballard 
was appointed to proceed with Uaptain (now 
Sir Henry) Green on a mission to Herat ; 
but the mission having been abandoned, he 
served as assistant-quartermaster-general in 
the Persian campaign, and afterwards in the 
same capacity in the Indian mutiny with the 
I Rajput ana field force, taking part in the 
. pursuit and rout of Tantia Topee's forces. 
j This was his last military service. He was 
subsequently mint-master at Bombay; the 
extraordinary demand for Indian cotton in 
consequence of the civil war in America 
made the office an onerous one, but he dis- 
charged it with marked ability and success. 
He retired from the army and 6om the public 
service in 1879, having then attained the 
rank of lieutenant-general. His promotion 
after his return to India in 1856 had been 
singularly rapid, advancing in a single year 
(1858) from the rank of lieutenant to that of 
lieutenant-colonel. He received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. fi^m the university of Edin- 
burgh in 1868. He died suddenly in Greece, 
when visiting the Pass of Thermopylie, on 
1 April 1880. 

[Harts Army List; Records of War Office 
and India Office ; Kinglako^s History of the War 
in the Crimea, vol. i. ; JournAl of the Roy»il 
Engineers; Household Words, 27 Dec. 1856.] 

At •! . A» 

BALLARD, SAMUEL JAMES (1764 P- 
18:^9), vice-admiral, was the son of Samuel 
Ballard, a subordinate officer in the navy, 
who had retired without promotion after 
the peace of 1763 and had engaged in busi- 
ness at Portsmouth. Young Ballard en- 
tered the navy in December 1776, under tho 
patronage of the Hon. Leveson-Gower, the 
captain of the Valiant, which ship formed 
part of the grand fleet under the command of 
Admiral Keppel during the summer of 1778. 
In October 1 / 79 the youth was transferred 
to the Shrewsburj', Captain Mark Robinson, 
and in her was present when Sir Georgo 
Rodney annihilated the Spanish fleet oil 
Cape St. Vincent, 16 Jan. 1780. In the fol- 
lowing July the Shrewsbury rejoined Rod- 
ney's flag in the West Indies, was present 
oft Martinique on 29 April 1781, and led 
the van in the action off the Chesapeake on 
5 Sept. 1781. On this fatal day the brunt 
of the fight fell on the Shrewsbury, which 
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had fourteen killed and fifty-two wounded, 
including Captain Robinson, who lost a leg. 
The ship afterwards returned to the West 
Indies with Sir Samuel Hood, and was \^'ith 
him in the operations at St. Kitts in January 
1782, after which she liud to be sent to 
Jamaica for repairs. On 10 Feb. 1783, 
whilst still at Jamaica, Ballard was made a 
lieutenant by Admiral Kowley, and was 
actiTely employed in different ships during 
the ten years of peace. AVhen war again 
broke out he was a lieutenant of the Queen, 
which carried Rear-admiral Gardiner's flag 
through the last days of May and 1 June 
1794. This great victorj' won for Ballard 
hia commander's rank (5 July), and on 
1 Aug. 1795 he was further advanced to the 
rank of post-captain. Early in 179(5 he was 
appointed to the Pearl frigate, and during 
the next two years was continuously and 
happUy employed in convoying the trade for 
the Baltic or for Nevi'foundland and Quebec. 
In March 1798 he accompanied Commodore 
Comwallis to the coast of Africa and to 
Barbadoes, from which station he returned 
in June of the following year. In October 
he carried out General tox to Minorca, and 
remained attached to the Mediterranean fleet 
for the next two years. The Pearl was paid 
oflF on 14 March 1802, after a commission of 
upwards of six years, during which time she 
had taken, destroyed, or recaptured about 
eighty vessels, privateers and merchantmen. 
Captain Ballara was now kept with no more 
active command than a district of sea fen- 
cibles for more than seven years ; it was not 
till October 1809 that he was appointed to 
the Sceptre, of 74 guns, and sailed shortly 
afterwards for the West Indies. Here 
he flew a commodore's broad pennant, and on 
18 Dec. 1809 commanded the squadron which 
captured the two heavily armed French 
frigates Loire and Seine, and destroyed the 
protecting batteries at Anse-la-Barque of 
Guadeloupe. At the reduction of Guade- 
loupe in januarj' and February 1810 he es- 
corted one division of the army, and com- 
manded the naval brigade, wliich, however, 
was not engagi»d. Commodore Ballard re- 
turned to England with the Sceptre in the 
following September, and was for the next 
two years attached to the fleet in the Chan- 
nel and Bay of Biscay, but without being 
engaged in any active operations. His ser- 
vice at sea closed with tne paying off of the 
Sceptre in January 1813, although in course 
of seniority he attained the rank of rear- 
tdmirali 4 June 1814, and of vice-admiral, 
27 May 1825. He died at Bath, where he 
had for several years resided, on 11 Oct. 
1829. He was twice married, and had by 



the first wife several children, of whom only 
three survived him. 

[MarshaU's Roy. Nav. Biog. ii. (vol. i. part ii.), 
876 ; Gent. Mag. xcix. ii. 639.] J. K. L. 

BALLARD, V()LA^'T VASHOX 
(1774P-1832), rear-admiral, a nephew of 
Admiral James Vashon, served as a mid- 
shipman with Vancouver in liis voyage to 
the north-west coast of America. Shortly 
after his return to England he was made a 
lieutenant, 6 June 1795 ; and in 1798, whilst 
commanding the Hobart sloop, on the Ea.'it 
India station, was posted into the Carjsfort 
frigate. He subsemiently commanded the 
Jason frigate, the De Kuyter, of 08 guns, 
and the Beschermer, of 50 guns, but without 
any opportunity of special distinction. In 
1807, whilst commanding the Blonde, a 
32-^un frigate, he cruised with great success 
against the enemy's privateers, capturing 
seven of them within a few months ; and 
in 1809-10, still in the Blonde, served under 
the command of his namesake, Commodore 
Ballard of the Sceptre, at the capture of 
the French frigates in Anse-la-Barque, and 
the reduction of Guadeloupe [see Ballard, 
Samv EL James], for which he was honourably 
mentioned by both the naval and military* 
commanders-in-chief. He obtained his flag 
rank in May 1825, and died at Bath 12 Oct. 
1832. 

[Gent. Mag. cii. ii. 646.] J. K, L. 

BALLENDEN or BALLANTYNE, 
AVILLIAM (1610-1661), prefect-apostolic 
of the catholic missi(m in Scotlancf, was a 
native of Douglas, Lanarkshire, of which 
parish his father was the minister. His 
paternal uncle was a lord of ses.sir)n, with 
the title of Lord Newhall. He studied in 
the university of Edinburgh, and afterwards 
travelled on the continent. At Paris he 
was converted to the catholic religion. He 
entered the Scotch college at Rome in KUl, 
and, having received the order of ])riesthood, 
left it in l(il6, and then stayed in the Scotch 
college at Paris, preparing himself for the 
mission, till 1649, wiien he returned to his 
native country. At this period the secular 
clergy of Scotland were in a state of utter 
disorganisation, and dissensions had arisen 
between them and the m(»mbers of the re- 
ligious orders, part icularlv the Jesuits. Bal- 
lenden, perceiving the disastrous results of 
this want of union, despatched theBev. AVil- 
liam Leslie to Ivome to solicit the apjKHut- 
ment of a bishop for Scotland. This request 
was not granted by the holy see, but in 1653, 
by a decree of propaganda, the Scotch secular 
clergy were freed from the jurisdiction of the 
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English prelates and Jesuit superiorship, and 
were incorporated into a missionary body 
under the superintendence of Ballenden, who 
was nominated the first prefect^apostolic of 
the mission. Besides efl^cting many other 
conversions, he received the Marquis of 
Huntly into the church. In 1656 BaUenden 
visited France, and on his return, landing at 
Rye in Sussex, he was arrested by Crom- 
well's orders and conveyed to London, where 
he remained in confinement for nearly two 
years. He was then banished, and withdrew 
to Paris in great poverty. In 1660 he re- 
turned to Scotland, and he spent the brief 
remainder of his life in the house of the 
Marchioness of Huntly at Elgin, where he 
died 2 Sept. 1661. Out of the writings of 
SufTren he composed a treatise ' On Prepa- 
ration for Death,' which was much esteemed 
in its day, and of which a second edition was ^ 
published at Douay in 1716. j 

[Gordon's Account of the Roman Catholic j 
Mission in Scotland, introd. v-xi, 519-521 ; | 
Blackhal's Breiffe Narration of the Services done | 
to three Noble Ladyes, pref. xxvii ; Catholic 
Directory (1884), 60.] T. 0. 

BALLINGALL, Sir GEORGE, M.D. 

(1780-1855), re^us professor of military 
surge^ at Edmburgh, was son of the 
Rev. Robert BallingaU, minister of Forglen, 
Banffshire, where he was bom 2 May 1780. 
He studied at St. Andrew's, and in 1803 
proceeded to the university of Edinburgh, 
where he was assistant to Dr ."Barclay, lecturer 
on anatomy. He was appointed assistant^ 
surgeon of the 2nd battalion Ist Royals in 
1806, i^-ith which he serv-ed some years in 
India; in November 1815 he became surgeon 
of the 33rd foot, and retired on half-pay inl818. 
In 1823 he was chosen as lecturer "on mili- 
tary surgery at the university of Edinburgh, 
which then, and for some years afterwards, 
was the onlv place in the three kingdoms 
where special instruction was given in a de- 
partment of surgical science, the importance 
of which had too plainly bei»n demonstrated 
during the long war just ended. In 1825 
Ballingall succeeded to the chair of military 
surgery, the duties of which he discharged 
with untiring zeal for thirty years. He was 
knighted on the occasion of the accession of 
King William IV. Sir George, who was a i 
fellow of the Royal Societies of London and ' 
Edinburgh, and corresponding member of 
the French Institute, was author of various j 
■professional works, the most important being: 
1. *Obser\*ations on the Diseases of European \ 
Troops in India.' 2. * Obser^'ations on the ' 
Site and Construction of Hospitals.* 3. * Out- 
lines of Military Surger}*.* The last, which \ 



is still regarded as an instructive work, went 
through five editions, the fifth appearing at 
the time of the Russian war, shortly before 
the author^s death, which occurred at Blair- 
gowrie on 4 Dec. 1855. 

[Army Lists; Gent. Mag. 1856; Edinburgh 
Med. Joar. Jan. 1856 ; Ballingall's Works.] 

H. M. C« 
BALLIOL. [See Baliol.] 

BALLOW or BELLEWE, HENRY 
(1707-1782), was a lawyer, and held a post 
in the exchequer which exempted him from 
the necessity of practice. He is said to have 
obtained it* through the influence of the 
Townshends, in whose family he was some 
time a tutor. He was a friend of Akenaide, 
the poet, who was at one time intimate with 
Charles Townshend. Johnson saye that he 
learned what law he knew chieflv from * a 
Mr. Ballow, a very able man.' ite died in 
London on 26 July 1782 (Gent. Mag^, aged 
75. Malone, who calls him Thomas Ballow, 
attributes to him a treatise upon equity, 
published in 1742. A copy in the British 
Museum, dated 1750, and assigned in the 
cata.lo^ue to Henry Ballow, belonged to 
Francis Hargrave. A note in Hargrave's 
handwriting states that it was ascribed to 
Mr. Bellewe, and first published in 1737. 
Hargrave adds that Mr. Bellewe was a man 
of learning and devoted to classical litera- 
ture, and that his manuscript law collections 
were in the possession of Lord Camden (lord 
chancellor), who was his executor and lite- 
rary legatee. Fonblanque, however, in his 
edition of the treatise on equity (1794), 
thinks that the book could not have been 
written bv a man of less than ten vears' 
standing, and that Ballow, who could have 
been only thirty years of age at the time of 
its. publication, would have openly claimed 
it if it had been his. Fonblanque calls him 
Henry Ballow. A Henry Ballow, possibly 
father of this Ballow, was deputy chamber- 
lain in the exchequer in 1703. 

Hawkins gives the following anecdote : 
* There was a man of the name of Ballow 
who used to pass his evenings at Tom's 
Coffee House in Devereux Court, then the 
resort, of some of the most eminent men for 
learning. Ballow was a man of deep and 
extensive learning, but of vulgar manners, 
and, being of a splenetic temner, envied 
Akenside for the eloquence he displayed in 
his conversation. Moreover, he hated him 
for his republican principles. One evening 
at the coffee house a dispute between these 
two persons rose so high, that for some ex- 

{)res8ion uttered by Ballow, Akenside thought 
limself obliged to demand an apology, which. 
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not being able to obtain, lie sent his adver- 
sajY a cmdlenge in writing. Ballow, a little 
deformed man, well known as a saunterer in 
the park, about Westminster, and in the 



His prints show great versatility. His repu- 
tation in his day was considerable. 

[Ottley's Supplement to Bryan, 1866; Cooper's 
Biog. Diet. ; Kedgrave's Diet, of Artists of Eng. 



streets between Charing Cross and the houses School.] KB. 

of parliament, though remarkable for a sword BALMER, KOBKUT (1787-1844), mi- 
of an imusual length, which he constantly I lister of the United Secession church, was 
wore when he went abroad, h^ no inclina- ^^ ^^ Ormiston Mains, in the parish of 
tion for fighting, and dechned an answer. Eckford, Roxburghshire, '2'2 Nov. 1787, and, 
The demand for satisfaction was followed by ; evincing considerable abUities and a disposi- 
several attempts on the part of Akenside to ^i^^ towards the christian ministry, entered 
^ Hallow at his lodgings, but he kept^close ^^^ university of Edinburgh in 186l>, and in 
till, by the interposition of friends, the differ- ^^^ ^^le Theological Hall at Selkirk, under 
ence could be adjusted. By his conduct in p^ Lawson, professor of divinity in the body 
this busmess Akenside acquired but little ^f geceders called the Associate Synod. In 
reputation for courage, for the accommoda- jgig he received license as a preacher from 
tion WM not brought about by any conces- . ^^^ Edinburgh presb^terv of the Secession 
fiions of his adversary, but by a resolution ^^^^^^^^ ^^ f^ ^814 Vas 'ordained minister 
from Which neither of theni would depart., j^ Berwick-on-Tweed, where he remained till 
for one would not fight in^ the mommg, nor ^is death. In 1834 he was appointed by the 
the other m the afternoon. ! Associate Synod professor of pastoral theology 

[Fonblanqae's Treatise of Equity, preface to '- in the Secession church, and this office he ex- 
2nd voL ; Boswell's Life of Johnson ; Hawkins's changed later for the professorship of syste- 
Life of Johnson ; Calendar of Treasury Papers, matic theology. In 1840 he received the 
1702-7.] P. B. A. degree of D.fi. from the university of Glas- 

-RAT-nnTR PT?m?PT? r^ ^>uft^ t.o;«*^,. ?^^- Balmer was a man of high influence 

BApfER, GEORGE (rf. 1846), pamter, f^ ^^^ denomination to which he belonged, 

was the son of a house-painter, and des- ^yhen certain discussions arose among his 

tmed to foUow his father strode. But that i,rethren on some Calvinistic doctrinS, he 

he soon abandoned, and, coming under the supported the less stringent views. At a 

influenceofEwbank,madehisfir8tendeayours ^^^^ ^^^^ i^ Edinburgh in 1843, to 

L^^^??: ILs earliest works bemg ex- commemorate the bicentenary of the West- 



he exhibited at Newcastle some water-colour 
paintings, of which one, * The Juicy Tree bit,* 



^ — _ — - - , ^ 

in an especial manner, attracted the atten- 
tion of I)r. Chalmers and others, and led to 
important measures being taken by John 



^^ — ov . T^ 'y — rn • •: Vt — ^ /. out alter nis aeam two volumes 01 'ijeciures 

^s work IS now in the frmity House of andl)iscourses'wei-e published in 1845. He 
^ewcastle. In 1832 or 1833 he made a tour ^j^^^ ^ j^^^^ ^^ 

on the continent, travelling by way ot Ilol- ri^ i .' * i • i r * i -d i..;*. 

Und to the Rhine and Switzerland, and re- ^.[J^^^^^^rs Academical Lectures ami Pulpit 
«»u« w fcixc xioxiiic aaiv* ^-FW"*;^^*""^* "* Y *^ : Discourses, with a memoir ot his life l)y Rev. 
turning by way of Pans to England. IVIany , j^ Henderson, of Galashiels, 1845; Andersons 
pictures resulted from this excursion; a large : Scottish Nation.] AV. G. B. 

* V ie w of Bingen ' and one of * Haarlem Mere * ^ . ^ , ,^^ ^^^^ , r ^. i ^ 

being amongst the best. Balmer made much ; BALMERINO, Lords. ■ hee Elphin- 
and good use of his foreign sketches, but his j '^tone. J 

was a properly English genius. He *was BALMFORD, JAMES (V>. 1556), divine, 
never so much in his element as when paint- publislied in 1593-4 ii * Short and Plaine 
ing a stranded ship, an old lighthouse, or the ' Dialogue concerning the unlawfulness of 
rippling of waves on a shingly coast.' In playing at cards,' London, 12mo. The tract, 
1836, in the employ of Messrs. Findeii, Bal- ; which consists of eight leaves, is dedicated 




1842, and gave up painting. He died near i?91>) ; the dedication is dated 1 Jan. 1593-4. 
Ravensworth, in jDiirham, 10 April 184U. i It is stated in Ilazlitt's* Handbook' that the 
Pictures of shipping, of street arcnitecture, * Dialogue ' appeared also in broadside form, 
and of rural scenery came alike from his hand. In 1023 Balmford reprinted this ' Dialogue/ 
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and added some animadversions on Thomas 
Gataker's treatise *0f the Nature and Use 
of Lots.* In the * Address to the Christian 
Reader, being one of those men who (ac- 
cording to St. PauFs prophecy) love plear 
sures more than God/ wiiicn is dated 14 Sept. 
1620, the author speaks of liimself as *a 
man of 64 yeares compleate.' Gataker lost 
no time in replying, and in the same year 
published * A Just Defence of certaine Pas- 
sages in a former Treatise concerning the 
Nature and Use of Lots against such ex- 
ceptions and oppositions as have been made 
thereunto by Mr. J. B.,* 4to, a voluminous 
book of some two hundred and fifty pages, 
in which the writer states his opponent's 
objections in full, and answers them point j 
by point. In 1607 Balmford published 
* Carpenter's Chippes, or Simple Tokens of 
unfeined good will to the Cliristian friends 
of J. B., the poor Carpenter s sonne.* The 
book, which is dedicated to the Countess of 
Cumberland, contains three discourses: — 

(1) 'The Authoritie of the Lord's Day;' 

(2) ' State of tlie Church of Rome ; (3) ' Ex- 
ecution of Priests.' Balmford is also the 
author of ' A Shorte Catecliisme summarily 
comprizing the principal points of the Chris- 
tian faith/ London, 1607, 8vo, and of *A 
Sliort Dialogue concerning the Plagues In- 
fection,' 1603, 8 vo, dedicated by Balmford to 
his parishioners at St. OlaveV, Southwurk. 

[Watt's IHbl. Brit. ; British Museum Cata- 
logue; Hazlitt'8 Handt)ook; Hazlitt*s Collection 
and NotcH, second series.] A. H. B. 

BALMFORD, SAMUEL (d, 1659?), 
puritan divine, is the author of two sermons 
published in 1659, after his death, *IIa- 
bakkuk's Prayer applyed to the Churches 
present occasions, on Ilab. iii. 2; and 
Christ's Counsel to the Church of Phila- 
delphia, on llev. iii. 11, preached before the 
I^'ovincial Assemblv ot London. By that 
late reverend and faithful minister of Jesus 
Clirist, Mr. Samuel Balmford, pastor of Al- 
bons. Wood Street,' 8vo. trom Thomas 
Parsons's address to the reader, it appears 
that the two sermons were intended as a 
first instalment of a collected edition of 
Balmford's writings ; but nothing more was 
published. Parsons speaks of the author's 
piety and ability in terms of verj' high 
praise. We are told that he * was a person 
of eminent orthodoxy of word and life, by 
both which as a burning and shining light 
lie was an exact and powerful teacher ; the 
observant eye of impartial conversers with 
liim finding the transcript of his sermons 
in his life, his actions being living walking 
sermons. . . . For his labours in the mini- 



stry he was one would not do the work 
of the Lord negligently nor ofilar unto God 
wliat cost him nothing or a corrupt thing, 
whenas indeed he (if any) had a male in 
the flock, and was a workman that needed 
not be ashamed.' Edmund Calamy adds a 
note in corroboration of the editor's testi- 
mony. 

[Habnkkuk's Plrayer applyed to the Churches 
present occasions, &c., Ix>na. 1659, 8vo.] 

A. H. B. 

BALMYLE or BALMULE, NICHO- 
LAS DB (d. 1320:-'), chancellor of Scotland 
and bishop of Dunblane, was brought up as a 
clerk in the monastery of Arbroath. By 1290 
he liad been appointea parson of Calder, for in 
the September of this year his name appears 
in that capacity among a list of Scot-chmen 
to whom Edward I restored their estates on 
their swearing fidelity to him {Rot. Scot, 
i. 25). He is said to have been made chan- 
cellor of Scotland in 1301, and somewhere 
about that year is found in the St. Andrews 
register confirming a donation of the arch- 
bishop of that see to the church of Dervisyn. 
But even before this Balmyle seems to have 
been acting a very prominent part in an inte- 
resting Scotch ecclesiastical quarrel. In 1 297 
William Lamberton had been elected arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews by the canons regular 
of that foundation. It so hapjiened, however, 
that the Culdees had long claimed the right 
of electing to this see, and as they now op- 
ix)sed the appointment of Lamberton, both 
parties appealed to Boniface Vm at llome, 
and he gave a final decision in favour of Lam- 
berton and the canons. So the once famous 
name of Culdee vanishes from history. For- 
dun, however, tells us that while the bishopric 
was vacant, it« jurisdiction remained entirely 
in the hands of the chapter, and that this body 
appointed Nicholas de Balmyle, one of its 
othcers, to execute all its functions, a duty 
which, the same chronicler adds, was dis- 
charged by him with the utmost vigour 
throughout the diocese. Balmyle is said 
to have been removed from the chancellor- 
ship in 1307, and it is certain that about 
this time ho was appointed bishop of Dun- 
blane. For in 1309 we find his name, in com- 
pany with those of many other prelates, pre- 
fixed to a document declaring Kobert Bruce 
I to be the rightful king of Scotland {Act. Pari. 
I Scot. i. 100). Here he is described simply as 
I bishop of l)unblane. His successor m the 
great office of state was Bernard, like Ni- 
cholas, a member of Arbroath Abbey, an<l 
for seventeen years the faithful councillor of 
Kobert. Bruce, till he, too, retired from po- 
litical life to a bishopric. In the seventh year 
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of Robert Bruce's reign the numes of both the 
late and present chancellor ure found attached 
to one of the deeds of the chartulary of Scone ; 
and this seems to be the last document in 
which Nicholas's name occurs before his death. 
He is said to have died iu 1319 or 1320 ; but 
he mu«t have been already dead for some time 
by 25 June of the latter year, for Kymer has 
preserved a letter of this date, written by 
Edward II to the pope, beg^ring Jolm XXII to 
appoint Richard de Poutefract, a Dominican, 
to the see of Dunblane, and alluding to many 
previous letters on the same subject. In tins 
suit, however, the kinc^ of England was un- 
successful, for Nicholas s successor appears to 
have been a certain Maurice. 

[Keith's Catalogue of ^'cotch Binhops ; Craw- 
ford's lives of the Officers of the Crown ; For- 
dnn's »^otichn)n. ed. lleurne, iii. 603; Kymer, 
ill 839; Liber Eccl. Seun. 96; Anderson's Inde- 
pendency, A pp. xiv, and authorities eiteil al>oTe.] 

T. A. A. 

BALNAVES, HENIIY [d. 1579), Scot- 
tish reformer, is usually described as of * Hal- 
hill^' after a small estate belonging to liim in 
Fifeshire. lie was bom in Kirkcaldy during 
the reign of James V of Scotland (1513- 
1542) ; but the exact date is unknown. lie 
proceeded in very early youth to the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, and aftenvards, it is 
said, to Cologne. While abroad he accepted 
the principles of the Itcformation, and be- 
came acquainted with the German and Swiss 
reformers. On his return to Scotland he 
studied law, and was for some time a pro- 
curator at St. Andrews. On 31 July 1538 
James V appointed him a lord of session. 
On 10 Aug. 1639 he obtained by royal charter 
the estate of Ilalhill, near Oollessie, Fife. 
The charter ran in favour of himself and 
*Cbristane Scheves, his wife.' Appointed 
secretary of state by the Earl of Arran the re- 
gent, he promoted the act of parliament intro- 
duced by I-#ord Maxwell, which i)emiitted the 
reading of holy scripture in the * vulgar toimg.' 
In 1542 he was depute-keeper of the privy seal. 
In 1543 he was elected by parliament one of 
the Scottish ambassadors sent to llenrv* VUI 
to discuss the proposal marriage of the infant 
Queen Mary (of bcots) and Edward, j^rince 
of Wales. The treaties of peace and ot mar- 
riage were arranged on 1 July 1543 (Sadler's 
State Papers, i. 90). But all was overturned 
by the reacceptance of popery by Arran and 
hi8 reconciliation with Cardinal Beaton. 
Balnaves was removed from all his offices, 
partly because of his protestantism, and 
partly from having favoured the English al- 
liance. In November of 1543, with the 
Earl of Kothes and I^ord Gray, he was ap- 



Srehended at Dundee by the regent and car- 
inal, and confined in Blackness Castle, on 
the Forth, until the following jNIay. He was 
released on the arrival of Henry \1irs fleet 
in the Firth of Forth. In '1546, though ho 
had in no way mixed himself up with the 

Slot that ended in the assassination of Car- 
inal Beaton, he proceeded to St. ^Vjidrews, 
joining Norman Leslie and the others. For 
this he was declared a traitor, and his life and 
lands forfeited. Whilst St. Andrews was be- 
sieged, he was sent as the agent of its defenders 
to England for aid, and in Februarv 1547, a 
month after the death of Ileiirv VIII, he 
obtained from the guardians of fed ward XL 
large siuns of money and provisions (Froude, 
iv. 273). He himself had a jwusion bestowecl 
on him of 125/. from Lady dav of that year. 
He undertook that Leslie and fiis compatriots 
should do their utmost to deliver the young 
queen Mary and the castle of St. Andrews tu 
England. But the fortress of St. Andrews 
had to be surrendered to the rogeut. The 
garrison, including Leslie and Bulna> es, was 
sentenced to transportation to the galleys at 
Rouen. 

During his confinement at Rouen Balnaves 
prepared what John Knox has called * a com- 
fortable treatise of justification.' It was 
revised and prefaced bv the great reformer, 
and published with ttis title-page: *The 
Confession of Faith; conteining how the 
troubled man should seeke refuge at his God, 
thereto led by faith, &c. Compiled bv M. 
Henry Balnaues, of Halhill, and one of the 
Lords of Session and Coimsell of Scotland, 
being a prisoner within the old ])aUace of 
Roane, in the yeare of our Lord 154H. Direct 
to liis faithful! brethren, Ixjinginlike trouble 
or more, and to all true proft'ssours and 
fauorers of the syncere worde of Ood. Edin. 
1584 ' (8vo). The manuscript, though * ready 
for the press,' was not discovered until after 
Knox's ueath ; hence the delay in publication. 

In 1556 the * forfeiture' whicii Balnaves 
had incurred was removed. He thereupon 
returned to Scotland, and in 1559, * the year/ 
says Pitscottie, * of the upron* about religion,' 
he took a prominent part in behalf of the re- 
formers. InAugust the protestaut party se- 
cretly delegated him to solicit the aid of Sir 
Ralph Sadler, Elizabeth's envoy atBerwick- 
on-Tweed. He obtained from him the promise 
of 2,000/. sterling. On 11 Feb. 1563 he was 
reinstated as a lord of session, and in Decem- 
ber of the same vear he was nominated one 
of the commissioners for revising the * Book 
of Discipline.' 

On the trial of Bothwell for Damley's 
murder in 1567, he was appointed one of 
the four assessors to the Earl of Argjle, tho 
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lord justice-genenL In 1568 lie and George 
BucntuiMi ttccomimnitid the regent Murray 
when ha went to York to take part in the in- 
qiiir; of English and Scottish commisaionera 
into the alleged guiltof Queen Mary of Scots. 
In recompenae of liia many aervicea the re- 
gent beatowad upon him the lands of Letham 
in Fife, lie retired from the bench previoua 
to October 1574, and died, accordlnK to Dr. 
Mackenzie, in 1579. Calderwood and Sadler, 
fallowing Melville and Knox, eiilc^iae ItaU 
naTes aa one of the mainstays of the Scottish 
reformation. Knox describes him as ' a very 
learned and pious man,' and Melville as ' a 
godly, learned, wise, and long experienced 
counsellor.' Dr. In'ing enrolled him among 
the minor minatrela of Scotland, on the 
strength of a short ballad signed ' Balnaves,' 
■whicn appeared in Allan Kamsay'a ' Ever- 
green,' entitled 'Advise to a headstrong 
Faith.' It coDUUencea — 

gallandis all, I cry and call. 

[McCrie'a Lift! of John Knox, and of Melville; 
Diplomata Regis, Tii.l7Si Rymer'H Fiedenk, iv. 
133; Calderwcxd'a History ; Melville'n Memoirs, 
1). 27; Auderson'a Scottish Nation; Irving'a 
Lives of Scottish Poata; Btmnatyne MS. (Hun- 
lerian Society).] A. B. G. 

BAIiNEA, HENRY de {/. 1400.=), an 
English monk of the Carthuaian order, was 
author of a work entitled' Speculum Spiritu- 
aliiun,' which was preserved at Norwich in 
Tanner's days. Of the exact dute at wltich 
he flourished there seems to he no certain in- 
formation ; but aa I 
ard Hampole, who 
Ilylton, who died 
be assigned to an 

fifteencTi century. Tanner infers that Henry 
de Balnea was an Englishman from the fact 
tliat he quotes llylton in tliat tongue. 

[Tanner's Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibemiea.] 
T. A. A. 

BALSHAM, HUGH de (rf. 1^86), bishop 
of Ely and founder of Peterhouse, Camhridge, 
was bom in the earlier part of the thirteenth 
tvntury, most probably in the Cambridgeshire 
village from which he may be presumed to 
linve taken his name. Matthew Paris, in the 
only passage where he mentions the bishop 
by name, calls him Hugo de UeleMie, which 
U doubtless the reason why Fuller introduces 
him aa ' Hugo de Balahaiu (for so he is truly 
written) ' (see Cii-omca Majora, v. 589, onS 
WorlAien, i, 165). ' It was fashionable,' aaya 
Fuller, ' for clenp-men in that age tci oasume 
their surnames from the place of their na- 
tivity;' and 'there is no otlier village of that 
name throughout the dominions of England.' 
The bisliop's suppjsed birthplace lies about 



tea from both Kich- 
n 1349, and Walter 
?5, he cannot well 
• period than the 
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ten miles ^m Camhridge and nine trom 
Newmarket, in a pleasant neighbourhood, 
which justifies to this day Henry of Hunting- 
don's description of it, cited by Fuller, as 
' amcenissima Montana de Balsham.' The 
village is one of those specified in 1401, in 
connection with a long-standing controversy 
between the bishops of Ely and the arch- 
deacons of Ely who called themselves arch- 
deacons of Cambridge, as under the direct 
jurisdiction of the bishops (Bextsah's JEiif, 
•2SS). At one time the place was an episco- 
pal manor-eeat, and Bishop Simon Montague 
from time to time abode there ^Mitllikoer, 
224, note 3). The cliurch, which boa been 
recently restored, contains some ancient 
monuments, among them a small brass 
figure on a slab, said to be that of Hugh de 
l&lsham. 

At the time of the death of William de 
Kilkenny, which occurred in September 1266 
(Stcbbs), or possibly as late aa January 
1257 (.\bp. Parkek), and in any case 
within two years after liis election to the 
bishopric of Ely, Hugh de Bslsham was (ac- 
cording to the usually accepted reading of 
Matthew Paris) sub-prior of the monastery 
of Ely. As such, it was liis duty to assist 
the prior, and in his absence to preside over 
the convent ; he was aecordingly lodged in 
convenient apartments, and a sufficient in- 
come was assigned to his office (Bentham). 
The Ely monks cannot but have been mind- 
ful of the unfairness with which, in tlie 
earlier part of the century, Hervey, the first 
bishop of the see, had carried out the royal 
mandate for a division of the lands of the 
monastery of Ely between the convent itself 
and the newly created see: and this may 
have helped to determine their independent 
conduct on the death of William de Kil- 
kenny. The last two bishops had been per- 
sonagesof political consequence. It appears 
to have been the intention of Henry III to 
injure the appointment at Elv of a successor 
of the same stamp; forupon\ViUiam's death 
the king immediately, by special supplicatory 
letters and official messengers, urged upon 
the monks the election of his chancellor, 
Henry de Wengliam,to the vacant see. But 
the monks, or the seven of them whom ir 
was usual for the whole conventual body to 
name as electors, acting on the principle (savs 
Matlliew Paris) thai it ia unwise to prefer 
the unknown to the known, without delay 
chose their suVprior, 'a man fitted for the 
office, and of blameless character.* The king, 
angered at thia repulse, refused to accept the 
election, and allowed .Tolm de Waleran, to 
whom he had committed the custody of the 
temporalities of the see, shamefully to abuse 
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Lis trust. Without the fear either of St. \femon Boll of Canterbury), and returned 
Ethelreda or of God before his eyes, he cut home. As for Henry de Wenffham, his mo- 
down the timber, emptied the parks of their desty was rewarded by his election to the 
game and the ponds of their fish, pauperised bishopric of Winchester two years after- 
the tenants, and did all the harm in his , wards (see ]VIatt. Pahis, v. 731). Adam 



power to the monks and to the diocese at 
large. And while the bishop-elect and the 
convent were hoping to be heard in their 



de Marisco died within a few months of 
the termination of the dispute. Had liis 
life been prolonged, his election to the con- 



own exculpation on a day appointed by the tested bisliopric might have exercised a mo- 
king for the purpose, Henry made use of the '• mentous influence not only upon the history 
occasion to breaK out into abuse against the I of that see, but also upon that of the univer- 
choice they had made, inveighing against the sity with which it was already closely con- 
bishop-elect above all on the ^ound that nected. He had been the first Franciscan 
the isle of Ely had from of old been a place who read lectures at Oxford, and was, ^ if not 
of refuge for aefeated and desperate persons, the founder, an eminent instrument in the 
and that it would be unsafe to commit the foundation, of that school, from which pro- 
custody of a place which was much the same ceeded the most celebrated of the Franciscan 
as a citadel to a simple cloistered monk, I schoolmen ' (Bbewer, Monvm^nta Frayicis^ 
feeble, unwarlike, and without experience in , cana, preface, Ixxx). A generation had hardly 
statecraft. Accordingly, on the feast of St. i passea since (in 1226) the Franciscans had ar- 
Gordian and St. Epimachus, 10 May 1257, the • rived in England, and already their numbers 
election of Hugh, though perfectly in order, j had risen to more than 1,200, and Cambridge 
was quashed by the united action of the king as well as Oxford was among the towns where 
and Boniface of Savoy, the archbishop. But : they multiplied. Headers or lecturers be- 
before this (for such seems to have been the , longing to the order were here appointed in 
order of events) the bishop-elect had betaken ' regidar succession (for a list of those at Cuni- 
himself to Rome, there to appeal to the pope , bridge, seventy-four in number, see Monu- 
(Alexander r\'); while the archbishop had , menta FrancUcanay 555-7). The success of 
written to his personal friends at the papal the Fruncisciins at the English universities 
Curia, asking them to thwart Hugh's en- | was doubtless in some measure due to the fact 
deavours. The archbishop appears (from a that after a violent struggle between the 
statement in Bextham's Ely, 179, note D citizens and the university of Paris, ending 
to bave taken up the imt enable position that, in 1231, the regulars had there achieved a 
should the election b^annuUed, the appoint- complete triumph over the seculars, and that 
ment would devolve upon himself; in which in this triumph the Franciscans had largely 
case he intended to name Adam de 3Iarisc(). ' participated (Crevier, Hisfoire de T ZTnicer- 
Hugh spent considerable sums in vindication fife de Paris, i. 389 seqqX Not only did the 
of nis claims ; and Henry de Wengham, i Franciscans establish themselves at Cam- 
who had been no party to the royal appli- bridge as early as 1224, but in 1249 the Carme- 
cation in his favour, entreated the king to | lites moved in from Chesterton to Xewnham: 
stay his manceuvres and 'armed supplica- j in 1257 the friars of the Order of Bethlehem 
tions ' against the pious monks who had j settled in Trumpington Street ; and in 1258 
choaen a better. man than had been recom- \ the friars of the Sack or of the Penitence of 
mended to them. When he heard that the \ Jesus Christ settled in the parish of St. 
famou8Franciscan,Adamde Marisco (Marsh), j Mary (now St. Mary the Great), whence 
had been proposed by the Archbishop of , they were afterwards moved to the parish 
Canterbury(Boniface),the modest chanc»*llor ' then called St. Peter's without Trumping- 
prot«8ted that either of the two others was ton Gate. So many orders, writes Matthew 
worthier of the see than himself. On the , Paris, under the year of Hugh de Balsham's 
other hand, Adam de Marisco (according to election, had already made their appearance 
the same authority, Matthew Paris, whose in England, that the confusion of orders 
prejudice against the Franciscans is trans- seemed disorderly (CA/w/jV^/ J/JT/orrr, v. 631 ). 
parent), although an old and learned man At Cambridge there were added at a rather 
and a firiar who had renounced all worldly later date (1273) the friars of St. Marj-, and 
greatness and large revenues in assuming the j two years afterwards the Dominicans. Be- 
reliffious habit, was reported to have given sides these establishments older foundations 
a willing consent to the substitution of him- | existed, of which here need onlv be men- 
aelf for Hugh de Balsham. i tioned that of the Augustinian danons wlio 

"~ had been for a century and a half settled in 

their priory at Barnwell, and that of the 
brethren of St. John's Hospital, who were 



Hugh de Balsham succeeded in obtaining 
not omy confirmation, but also consecration 
irom Pope Alexander IV, 14 Oct. 1257 {^Pro- 
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likewise under the nile of St. Au^istine, 
and whose house had been founded m 1135 
by Henry Frost, a Cambridge burgess (see 
dooTBR, Annals of Cambridge, i. 26-55; 
and cf. MuLLiNGEB, 138-9). Under these 
circumstances, there can be little doubt that 
the succession to the Ely bishopric of such a ; 
personage as the eminent Franciscan, the 
Doctor lilusfruf, would have been a very im- 
portant if not a very wejcome event for the 
university of Cambridge, as well, perhaps, 
as for the diocese at large; and the election ' 
of Hugh de Balsham accordingly possesses, 
even negatively, a certain signiftcance. (The 
above account of the dispute and its issue is 
mainly collected from the Chronica Majora 
of Matt. Pakis, v. 589, 611, 619-20, 635-36, 
662.) 

Of matters concerning Hugh de Balsham^s 
episcopal administration nothing very note- 
worthy is handed down to us. He certainly 
took no leading part in the great political 
struggle contemporary with the earlier years 
of his episcopate ; but there is no reason for 
supposing that he sided against the leader of 
the barons, the friend of the great Franciscan 
teachers. On the contrary, we have the 
statement of Archbishop Parker {Acad, Hist, 
Cantab, appended to de Antiq. Britann. 
JEccL) that Hugh de Balsham was one of 
those bishops who denounced the penalty of 
excommunication against violators of Magna 
Charta and of the forest statutes. It is 
improbable that he sought to effect any im- 
portant improvements in the architecture of 
his beautinil cathedral, in emulation of the 
achievements in this direction of his last pre- 
decessor but one. Bishop Hugh Northwold. 
On the other hand, he seems to have been a 
zealous guardian of the rights of his see, and 
a liberal benefactor both to it and to the 
convent out of which it had grown, and to 
which he had liimself so much reason to be 
attached. Soon after his return from Rome, 
in the year 1258, he recovered the right of 
hostelage in the Temple, formerly possessed 
by the bishops of Ely, from the master of 
the Knights Templars who had contested it. 
The power of the Templars was already on 
the wane, and Hugh Bigot, justiciai^ of 
England, condemned the bishop's opponent 
to heavy damages and costs (Benth.ui, 150). 
The estate in Holbom, on which the bishops 
of Ely afterwards fixed their London resi- 
dence, was not acquired till the time of 
Hugh de Balshara*8 successor, Bishop John 
de Kirkeby. Bishop Hugh's acquisitions 
were nearer home. He purchased the manor 
of Tyd, which he annexed to the see : and in 
lieu of two churches (Wisbeach and Foxton) 
T^hich had belonged to the see, and which he 



had appropriated to the convent, and of a 
third (Triplow) which he had assigned to 
his scholars in Cambridge, of whom mention 
will be made immediately, he purchased for 
his bishopric the patronage of three other 
churches (Bextham, 150). He augmented 
the revenues of the almoner of the convent 
by appropriating the rectory of Foxton to 
that officer (ib. 128). And we may be tempted 
to recognise the influence of comfortable 
Benedictine training as well as a considerate 
spirit in his obtaining (if it was he that ob- 
tained) the papal dispensation granted during 
his episcopate to the monks of Ely, which, in 
consideration of their cathedral church being 
situate on an eminence and exposed to cold 
and sharp winds, allowed them to wear cans 
suited to their order during service in churcii. 
On the other hand, he had a \igilant eye 
upon the indispensable accompaniments of 
episcopal authority, issuing in 1268 an order 
to his archdeacon to summon all parish priests 
to repair to the cathedral every \Miitsimtide 
and to pay their pentecostals, and to exhort 
their parishioners to do the like, under pain 
of ecclesiastical censures {ib, 150). In 1275 
we find him maintaining the rights of his see 
against the claims of (the dowager) Queen 
Eleanor, who was a benefactress of the uni- 
versity, to present to the mastership of St. 
John's Hospital at Cambridge (Cooper, An- 
nalsy i.). 

But it is in the senices rendered by this 
prelate to the university of Cambridge itself, 
where he laid the foundations of a system of 
academical life which has, in substance, en- 
dured for six centuries, that his title to fame 
consists. Apparently a man without com- 
manding genius, and belonging to an order 
which was already thought to have degene- 
rated from its greatness and usefulness, the 
Benedictine bishop became the father of the 
collegiate system of Cambridge, and at the 
same time tlie founder of a college whicli 
has honourably taken part in the activity and 
achievements of the universitv. A few 
words are necessary to show how Bishop 
Hugh de Balsham came to accomplish the 
act that has made his name memorable, and 
what precedents or examples were followed 
in the foundation of Peterhouse. 

Various circumstances had contributed to 
hasten the growth of the two English uni- 
versities in the earlier half of the thirteenth 
centur}', nnd to draw closer the relations 
between them and the university of Paris 
upon which they were modelled. At Paris 
not fewer than sixteen colleges are mentione<l 
as founded in the thirteenth century (indeed 
two are placed as early as the twelfth), 
among which the most famous is that of 
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the Sorbonnft, established about 1250. At ■ to ap}>ea1s from the chancellor*s decisions 

the Sorbonne, as elsewhere, poverty was an (Mullixgek, 225). The bishop's readiness 

indispensable condition of membership (Mri-- to make a concession to tlie university de- 

LISGEB'S History of Cambridge ^ 127 and serves to bt? contrasted with his tenacity in 

note 3). At Oxford, where the intellectual resisting the master of the Temple and the 

effortsof Paris had, under the guidance of the queen dowager. Again, in 1276, the bishop 

Franciscans, been wiualled and Avere soon to setthni the question of jurisdiction between 

be outstripped, it might seem strange that thechancelhirof the university and the arch- 

the earliest collegiate foundation — that of deaccm of Kly, who, having the nomination 

Walter de Mertoii (1264) — sliould luive ex- of the master of tht; glomerels (i.e., it would 

pressly excluded all members of rt^gular orders seem, the instructor of students in the nidi- 

(MuxLlNGER, 164). But the dangers involved ments of Latin grammar), sought to make 

in the aBcendency of the monks and friars this privilege the basis of further interference 

mu£t have been already patent to many with the chancellor's rights. Bishop Hugh's 

eagacious minds : audit may be worth noting decision on this head was given with great 

that Bishop Walter de Alerton had been clearness, and at the same time he approved 

chancellor of the kingdom in the years al- a statute*, published by the university autho- 

most immediately preceding the date of the rities, subjecting to expulsion or imprison- 

foundation of his college (1261-1262), when ment all scholars who within thirteen days 

the king's troubles were at their height ' after entering into residence should not have 

(MlTLLiNGER, 164, note 1), and that he was procured or taken projwr steps to procure ' a 

accordingly by position an adversary of the fixed master' (Bf:xtiiam, 150; Mullinoer, 

Franciscan interest. And in any case the 226; and cf. as to the master of the glomerels 

monks and friars were already sufficiently , fund. 140, .*U0. The entire very interesting 

proyided for, so that there was no need for decree is printed in Cooper, i. 56-58). Bather 

including them in a new foundation. In earlier, in 127»S, under date *Shelford, on 

1268,whenHughde Balsham presumably had Wednesday next after the Sunday when 

not yet formed the design of establishing a " Letare Jerusah*ni '' is sung,' he brought 

ooUegeof his own, he appropriated to Merton about a composition bt^tween the university 

College a moiety of the rectory of Gamlingay and the combative rector of St. Bene't, who 

in Ely diocese and Cambridge county (Kil- had deni<'d to the university tlie customary 

KBK, Account of Tythagora^B ik'ho*tly 1790, ' courtesy of ringing the bell ofliischurchtocon- 

87-00). These examples, then — for the vene clerks toextnirmli nary lectures (Coopeb, 

* hostela ' which already existed in the uni- i. 54). Nothing (»f course could be more 

yereity can hardly be taken into account — natural than that the bishops of Ely should 

Bishop Ilugh had before him when, mani- look with a kindly eve upon the neighbouring 

festly after mature reflection, he proceeded, \ seat of learning, as in the thirteenth centurv 

by giving a new form to an earlier bene- ^ it might already be appropriately called. The 

faction 01 his own, to open a new chapter in \ tradition that the priorv' of canons regular 

the history of one of our universities. ; at Cambridge, known as St. John's House or 

The bishops of Ely, it should }>e premised, I Hospital, * upon ' wliicli St. John's College 

liad consistently claimed to exercise a juris- i was founded several centuries afterwards, 

diction over the university of Cambridge ; all ' was instituted by N i gel 1 us, second Bishop of 

the chancellors of the university, from the 1 Ely, rests on no solid grounds (see Baker, 

middle of the thirteenth centurj- ( 1246), when 1 3j 1 4) ; the origin of this house was, in fact , 

the earliest mention of the dignity occurs, due, as stated above, to the munificence of a 

to the end of the fourteenth, received episco- j Cambridge burgess. Eustachius, fifth Bishop 

it till \XX\ that I of Ely, \X is true, 'stands in the front of 



pal confirmation; nor was 

the university was by pAP&l authority wholly the founders and Ix'uefactors ' of St. John's 

exempted from the jurisdiction of the bishops 

(Benth AX, 1 59, note 7 ). Indeed, it has been 



argued that the pn*rogatives of the chancel- 
lor were originally ecclesiastical, and that the 
liighly important powers of excommunication 
and absolution were derived by him in the first 
instance from the Bishop of Ely (Mullin- 
OER, 141). This ndation is illustmted by the 
circumstance that in 1275 Bishop Hugh de 
Balsham issued letters requiring all suits 
in the univergity to be brought before the 
chancellor, and limiting his own authority 



hospital (/A. 17), and it was he who appro- 
priated to it St. Peter's Church Avithout 
Trumpington Gat<'. Hugh Northwold, eighth 
bishop, is said by at least one authority to 
have placed some secular scholars as student s 
there, who dt'voted themselves to academical 
study rather than to the services of the 
church. (The authority is Parker, Sccleto* 
Cant., 1622, cited by Ktlnkr, and by Bkxt- 
jfAM, 147, note 4.) Bishop Xorthwold also 
obtained for the hospital tne privilege of ex- 
emption from taxation with respect to their 
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two hostels near St. Peters church. William scholars and the brethren in common, to his 
de Kilkenny, ninth bishop, had little time scholars alone. (Both instruments are recited 
for the concerns of his diocese, thou^ he i at length in the charter confirming them ; see 
left two hundred marks to the priory at mm- j Documents, ii. 1-4). 

well for the maintenance of two chaplains, ' This account agrees with the statement in 
students of divinity in the university. the second of the statutes afterwards given to 

Among the charters of Peterhouse are Peterhouse by Simon Montague (seventeenth 
letters patent of the 9th of Edward I (1280), Bishop of Ely, 1337-1346) 9 April 1844, ac- 
attested at Burgh 24 Dec, which, after a cording to which his predecessor, Hugh de 
preamble, conceived in the mediieval spirit, Balsham, ' desirous for the weal of his soul 
about King Solomon, grant to Bishop Ilugh while he dwelt in this vale of tears, and to 
the royal approval (license) of his intention provide wholesomely so far as in him lay 
to introduce into Ids hospital of St. John at for poor persons wishing to make themselves 



Cambridge, in lieu of the secular brethren 
there, * studious scholars who shall in every- 
thing live together as students in the uni- 
versity of Cambridge according to the rule 
of the scholars at Oxford who are called of 
Merton * (Documents relating to the Univer^ 
sity and Colleges of CamJtridge, ii. 1). This 



proficient in the knowledge of letters by se- 
curing to them a proper maintenance, founded 
a house or college for the public good in our 
university of Cambridge, with the consent of 
King Edward and of his beloved sons the 
prior and chapter of our cathedral, all due 
requirements of law being obsen'ed ; which 



document at all events fixes the date of the j house he desired to be called the House of 
royal license, on which there can be little St. Peter or the Hall {Aula) of the scholars 
doubt that action was immediately taken. ■ of the bishops of Ely at Cambridge ; and he 
It is clear that Hugh de Balsham's scholars endowed it, and made certain ordmances for 
were placed in St. John's Hospital in substi- | it {in aliguibus ordinavit) so far as he was 
tution for the secular brethren already re- then able, but not as he intended and wished 
siding there. Very possibly the designation ! to do, as we hear, had not death frustrated 
of the Ely scholars as 'scholars of the bishops [ his intention. In this house he willed that 
of Ely * may imply an acknowledgment of there should be one master and as many 
the anticipation by Bishop Northwold of scholars as could be suitably maintained from 
Bishop Hugh de Balsham's intention to pro- the possessions of the house itself in a lawful 
vide for secular students. For not more than manner.' Bishop Simon adds that the capa- 
four years afterwards, in 1284, it was found bilities of the house had since proved barely 
that a separation of the two elements would sufiicient for the support of fifteen persfms, 
better meet the purpose which the bishop had viz. n master and fourteen scholars (fellows), 
at heart. By an instrument dated Dodaing- a number which has only in our own days 
ton, 31 jSlarch 1284, which was confirmed by been reduced to that of a master and eleven 
a charter of King Edward I, dated 28 3Iay fellows {DocumentSy ii. 7-8). 
1284, Bishop Hugh de Bnlsham separated his It would be useless to inquire to what prtj- 
scholars from the brethren of the hospital, cise extent the statutes of Simon Montague 
Dissensions had from various causes and on represent the wishes of the foimder. Then^ 
several occasions arisen b(»tween the brethren can, however, be no reasonable doubt but that 
and the scholars, and finding a further con- in general they closely correspond to them, 
tinuance of their common life * difficult if not more especially as the second of Bishop Si- 
intoleral)le,' they had on both sides proftered | mon's statutes declares his intention oi fol- 
a humble supplication that the localities occu- , lowing the desire of Bishop Hugh to base the 
pied as well as the possessions held by them j statutes of Peterhouse upon those of Merton 
m common might be divided between them. {Documents, ii. 8). The Peterhouse statutes 
The bishop accordingly assigned to his scho- are actually modelled on the fourth of the 
lars the two hostels {hospicia) adjoining the codes of statutes given by Merton to his col- 
churchyard of St. Peter without Trumping- lege, which bears date 1274. Accordingly, 
ton Gate, together with that church itself , the formula ' ad instar Aulse de Merton ' con- 
and certain revenues thereto belonging, in- i stantly recurs in Simon Montague's statutes, 
elusive of the tithe:* of the two mills belong- e.g. in statutes 16, 22, 28, 30, 89, 40, 57, 58. 
ing to that churcii. The brethren wen» com- Inasmuch as according to statute 43 a fellow 
pensated by certain rents and some houses \ who has entered into a monastic order is after 
near to their hospital which had formerly : ayearof grace to vacate his fellowship, Hugh 
been assigned to the scholars. By another de Balsham may fairly be assumed to have, 
instrument of the same date, and confirmed in the same spirit as that in which his sue- 
by the same royal charter, he assigned the | cessor legislated for his college, designed that 
church of Triplow. fonuerly allotted to his i it should provide assistance for students, with- 
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Balsham were not left unacknowledged ♦'itlier 
by his college or by the university. The 
latter, by an ingtrunient dated Cambridge, 
25 May 1291, and sealed with the university 



out, on the one hand, obliging them to be- proj)riating rectories to religious and edu- 
come monks, or, on the other, intenduig any- cational purposes, but not without at the 
thing hostile against raonasticism. The en- ! same time compensating the see at his own 
dowment of the collegia was not given, as the j personal expense. 

same statute affirms, * nisi proactualiter stu- _ The services and benefactions of Hugh de 
dentibus et proficere volentibus.* It must be 
allowed that the true principle of colle^ate 
endowments could not be more conci^^ely 
stated (see Mxtllixoek, 238). The direct ions 

taken by the studies of the college were ne- seal, bound it8t»lf annually to celebrate a 
cessarily determined by the educational views I solemn commemoration of his obit (Bentuah, 
of the age ; but statute 27 shows it not to 151 ). His successors have, through all the 
have been intended that the study of divinity changes which the statutes of the college 
should either absorb all the energies of the have undergone, remained its visitors. It is 
college, or be entered upon until after a pre- ' noticeable in this connection that when in 
liminaiy study of the 'liberal arts.' It may 1629 an amended statute was obtained at 
be added that statute 27, which allows one ; the instance of the college from Charles I 
or two scholars of the college at a time to prohibiting the tenure of fellowships by more 
cany on their studies at Oxford, is most in- than two natives of the same county at the 
aocurately represented by Warton's assertion same time, an exception was made in favour 
(HisUny of English Poetry^ section 9), that of Middlesex, and of Cambridgeshire with the 
'Bishop Hugh de Balsliam orders in his isle of Ely, whence *the greater part of the 
statutes, given about the year 1280, that college income is derived.' C)f these two coun- 
some of his scholars should annually repair ties four natives might simultaneously hold 
to Oxford for improvement in the sciences — fellowships (Peterhouse statute of Charles I 
that i«,to study under the Franciscan readers.' in DocunienU, ii. 105), it having been urged 
Bishop Hugh de Balsham did not long sur- that ' Hugo de Balsham, the founder, and all 
vive the foundation of Peterhouse. He died the prime benefactors of the college were of 
at Doddington 15 June 1286, and was in- " those counties (the southern) which the 
terred on the 24th of the same month in his statute' of Warkworth, assigning half the 
cathedral church, before the high altar, by i fellowships of the college to the north of 
Thomas de Ingoldesthorp, bishop of Roches- England, *most wrongs (i^*V/. 99). Quite 
ter (Bektham, 151). His heart was sepa- recently, when, on the occasion of the re- 
zmtely buried in the cathedral near the altar st oration of the hall at Peterhouse, the col- 
of St. Martin (see memorandum appended to lege and its friends i)rovided for a becoming 
Peterhouse statute of 1480 in DocinnenfM, ii. artistic commemoration of its worthies and 
45). His benefactions to liis foundation had benefactors, the place of honour was as of 
been numerous, and are dulv recorded in the right assigned to a finely imagined semblance 
same memorandum, * to wit, four "baude- of its revered founder. It may be added that 
kins" with birds and beasts, five copes, of | the arms of Peterhouse^ (gules, three pales or) 
which one is embroidered in red, a chasuble, are those of its founder, with the addition of 
a tunic and a dalmatic, three albs, two cruets, the 1)order, usual in the case of religious 
the church of St. Peter without Trumpington foundations (Benthaji, Ajtpenduv, p. 42). 
gatea, the two hostels adjoining, mill-tithes ' [MaUhaji Parisiensis Chronica Majora, ed. Lu- 
(i.e. of Newnham mills), * several books of urd, vol. v„ Rolls series, London, 1880; Bent- 
theology and other sciences, and three hun- - ham's History and Antiquities of the Cunventiial 
dred marks towards the building of the col- and Cathedral Church of Ely, Cambridge. 1771 ; 
lege.' According to another source of infor- Mullinger's University of Cambridge from the 




buut was bought by the college from the ^^\^^^ London, 1858. The writer has to ac- 

Brethren deSacco and the Brethren of Jesus knowledge the kindness of the late Mr. E. R. 

Christ. For the rest, the college biography Horton, fellow of Peterhouse, who revised the 

of the founder is extremely meagre, and whole of this article, and made numerous valu- 

dwelU especially on his good works in ap- able suggestions embodied in it.] A. W. W. 
TOL. in. H 
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BALTHER (rf. 766), saint, presbyter of 
Lindisfame, lived as an anchorite, according 
to Mabillon, at Tyniugliam, in Scotland, al- 
though possibly he may be confounding him 
with Baldred, who also lived at Tyningham. 
Balther is celebrated by Alcuin for his sanc- 
tity, his power of walking on the sea like St. 
Peter, and his victory over evil spirits. Ac- 
cording to Simeon of Durham he died in 756, 
and Mabillon states that in the Benedictine 
calendars his name occurs on 27 Nov. He 
was buried at Lindisfarne, but in the eleventh 
century his remains were removed to Durham 
Catheclral, whence they were stolen, along 
with those of the venerable Bede and others. 

[Alcuin's Cannina de Pontif. et SS. EccL 
Kbonic. vv. 1 31 8-86 ; Simeon of Durham's Chron. 
A.D. 756, Hist. Dun. ii. 2; Mabillon's Acta Sanct. 
Ord. Ben. pars 2Dda, p. 505 ; Iloger of Hoveden's 
Annals.] T. F. H. 

BALTIMORE, Earls OF. [See Calvert.] 

BALTRODDI, WALTER db {d. 1270), 
bishop of Caithness, succeeded Bishop 
William in 1261. He was doctor of the 
canon law, and his diocese included Caith- 
ness and Sutherland, the chapter consisting 
of ten canons, comprehending dean, precen- 
tor, chancellor, and treasurer. By the con- 
stitution created by one of his predecessors, 
the eminent prelate Gill)ert Murray, he as 
bishop held the foremost position in chapter 
as well as in diocese. Thurso was the seat 
of the bishopric of Caithness in Bishop 
Walter's time, although it had been tempo- 
rarily removed to Dornoch between 1222 
and 1245. An historic ruin in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thurso still preser^'es its name 
of the * bishop's palace ; * the ruined church 
of St. Peter's, witnin the town, is on the site 
of the ancient cathedral, part of which is 
incorporated in the existing building of five 
centuries old or more. 

Bishop Walter's surname is suggestive of 
an Italian origin. He is characterised as ' a 
man discreet in counsel and commendable 
for the sanctity of his life ' in the seventeenth- 
century Latin MSS. of Father Hay, the 
historian and relative of the Roslin family, 
preserved in the Advocates' Library, Edin- 
burgh. According to the collections of Sir 
James Dalrymple, an earlier antiquarian, he 
is one of three Caithness bishops described 
as ^of gcM)d memoir' in a writ dated the 10th 
of the calends of October, 1276. The docu- 
ment is a decreet-arbitral between Walter's 
successor, Archibald, bishop of Caithness, 
and William, carl of Sutherland, as to a 
dispute that had been open during theprela- 
cies of Archibald and his predecessors, Walter 
de Baltroddi, William, and Gilbert Murray, 



concerning the rights of the see to certain 
lands, ferry tolls, and salmon fishings. 

[Alex. Nisbet, in his famous work on 'He- 
raldry,' published in 1722, declared that he saw 
and examined the writ referred to above. In Sir 
Robert Grordou's ' Genealogical History of the 
House of Sutherland,' written in the reign of 
James I, its contents are summarised; and part of 
its text, which was in Latin, is quoted in Bishop 
Keith^s * Catalogue of Scottish Bishops.' A pass- 
ing notice in Grub's * Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland,' which prol)ably came from one of 
the sources already referred to, mentions Bishop 
Walter.] T. S. 

BALTZAR, THOMAS (1630 P-1663), 
violinist, was bom at Liibeck and settled in 
England in 1656. We do not hear that he 
had acquired much fame in Germany, but he 
was the first great violinist that had been 
heard in England at the time. On his arrival 
in England ne stayed with Sir Anthonv Cope 
of Han well. lie was not long in making his 
reputation in England, for we find his play- 
ing much praised in Evelyn's 'Diary,' under 
date 4 March l(J56-7, where he is called * the 
incomparable Lubicer* Evelyn heard him at 
the house of Roger L^Estrange, and he save : 

* Tho* a young man, yet so perfect and sldl- 
full, that there was nothing, however cross 
and perplext . . . which he did not play off 
at sight with ravishing sweetnesse and im- 
provements, to the astonishment of our best 
masters.* Anthony k Wood heard him play 
on 24 July 1658, and he says (life of him- 
self), speaking of his alacritv of execution, 
that ' neither lie nor any in England saw the 
like before. . . .Wilson thereupon, the greatest 
judge of music tliat ever was, did . . . stoop 
downe to Baltzar's feet to see whether he 
had a hufi on ; that is to say, to see whether 
he was a devill or not, because he acted be- 
yond the parts of man.* The same author 
states that Baltzar formed liabits of intem- 
perance, which ultimately brought him to 
the grave. In one of the manuscript suites 
for strings, several of which are preserved in 
the library of the Music School, Oxford, the 
author's name is given as ' Mr. Baltzar, com- 
monly called y" Swede, 26 Feb. 1659.* At 
the Kestoration he was placed at the head of 
Charles II's new band of (twenty-four^ vio- 
lins. He died in 1663 and was buried m the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey on 27 July 
in that year. His name appears there as 

* Mr. Thomas Balsart, one 01 the violins in 
the king's service.* 

From Wood's statement ' that he saw him 
run up his fingers to the end of the finger- 
board of the violin,* it has been inferred 
that the introduction of the * shift' was due 
to him, but it is probable that the practice is 
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of considerably earlier origin. Baltzar's works 
consist almost entirely, so far as is known, of 
suites for strings; four of these arc in the 
Music School Library, Oxford. Playford's 
* Division Violin ' is said to contain all that 
was printed of his composition. Biimey 
refers (article in lUeg's Mncyclopefdid) to a 
manuscript collection of solos in his pos- 
session. I 

[Grove's Dictionary of >IiL<iic and Mufiicians; : 
Bumey's History- of Mitsic, and art. in Rces's ; 
Encyclopaedia ; MS. in Masic School, Oxford ; . 
Chester's Registers of "Westminster Abbcv.] ; 

J. A. F. M. 

BALXJN, JOHN de. [See Baalun.] • 
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BALY, WILLIAM, M.D. (1814-1861), 
ihysician, was horn at King's Lynn, Nor- 
blky in 1814, and educated in the grammar 
school there. In 1881 he entered as a pupil 
University College, London, and in 1832 
St. Bartholomews Hospital. In 1834, after 
passing the (College of Surgeons and the 

r;l]^arie«' HaU, Baly went to Paris, 
a winter's study there, to Heidelberg, 
and thence to Berlin, where he graduated 
M.D. in 1836. On his return to England 
he started in practice in Vigo Street, Lon- 
don, removing subsequently to Devonshire 
Street, and nnally to Brook Street. In 
1840, through the recommendation of Dr. 
Latham, he was appointed to visit and report 
on the state of tne Millbank Penitentiary, 
where dysentery was very prevalent. This 
led in the next year to his appointment as 
physician to that establishment. He was 
veiy generally referred to as a principal ad- 
viser of the government on questions of the 
hygiene of prisons. The chief results of his 
studies at the prison are comprised in his 
nmnerons reports, but more especially in an 
elaborate pa]>er on the * Diseases of Prisons ' 
in voL xxviii. of the * Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,' and in his * Gulstonian Lec- 
tures on Dysentery,' 1847. In addition to the 
mmnte knowledge which these lectures show 
of dysentery proper, they prove that Baly was 
the first to observe the fact that dysenteric 
Alooghs in the large intestine may be asso- 
ciate with the true ulcers of enteric fever 
in the small intestine. To the same studies 
alio may be referred much of the knowledge 
^layea in his 'Report on Cholera,' written 
*t the desire of the College of Physicians. 
In 1841 Dr. Baly became lecturer on forensic 
ntedicine at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. In 
l^he was admitted a fellow of the College 
<rf Physicians, and in 1847 a fellow of the 
l^alSocie^. In 1864 he became assistant- 
fhyucian to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and 
^ ■ m 1856, in oonjiinction with Dr. (now Sir) 



George Burrows, lecturer on medicine there. 
In 1859, when a physician was required who 
might share with Sir James Clark the office 
of regular attendant on the queen and royal 
family. Dr. Baly was selected as the fittest 
person. jVfterwards he discharged the duties 
of censor of the College of Physicians, and 
he was nominated to a seat on the medical 
council as one of the representatives of the 
crown in the place of Sir .Tames Clark. Dr. 
Baly had come to l)e regarded as one of the 
brightest ornaments of the medical profession 
when his career was brought to a sudden 
and tragical end, for on 28 Jan. 1861 he was 
crushed to death in a railway accident on 
the South-Western line near Wimbledon. 

Besides the above-mentioned works he 
published: 1. A translation from the Ger- 
man of Miiller's * Elements of Physiology,' 
2 vols. 1837. 2. *Kecent Advances in the 
Physiology of Motion, the Senses, Genera- 
tion, and Development. Being a supplement 
to the 2nd vol. of Professor Miiller^ " Ele- 
ments of Physiology,"' London, 1848, 8vo 
(conjointly with William Senhouse Kirkes). 
3. * Keports on Epidemic Cholera,' 2 parts, 
London, 1854, 8vo (conjointly with Dr. (now 
Sir) W. W. GuU). 

[Lancet, i. 122, 117 ; Annual Register, 1861, 
chronicle 13; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mu8.] T. C. 

BAMBRIDGE, CUPJSTOPHER, car- 
dinal. [See Baixbridge.] 

BAMBRIDGE, TIIO>L\S (/. 1729), 
Avarden of the Fleet prison, is notorious for 
atrocious cruelties to the i)ri8oners under his 
charge. By profession Bambridge was an 
attorney. In August 1728 John Iluggins 
sold the office of warden of the I'leet to 
Bambridge and Dougal Cuthbert for 5,000/. 
A committee was appoint(>d by the House of 
Commons on the motion of James Ogle- 
thorpe on 25 Feb. 1728-9 to inquire into the 
state of the gaols of the kingdom, which had 
been for a long time a disgrace to the country'. 
On the 28th the chairman reported to tjie 
house that Bambridge had treated the order 
of its committee with contempt, and it was 
thereupon ordered that he should be taken 
into custody. On 20 ^farch the report of 
the committee was read, and it was resolved 
by the house, * That Thomas Bambridgi', 
the acting warden of the prison of the Fleet, 
hath wilfully permitted several debtors of 
the crown in great sums of money, as well 
as debtors to divers of his majesty's subjects, 
to escape; hath been guilty of the most 
notorious breaches of his trust, great extor- 
tions, and the highest crimes and misde- 
meanours in the execution of his said office 
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and hath arbitrarily and unlawfully loaded 
with irons, put into dungeons, and destroyed 
prisoners for debt, under his charge, treating 
them in the most barbarous and cruel man> 
ner, in high violation and contempt of the 
laws of this kingdom/ At the same time it 
was resolved to petition the king to direct 
the prosecution of Bambridge, and ordered 
that he should be forthwith committed to 
Newgate. An act was also passed (2 Geo. II, 
cap. 32) to enable the kmg to grant the 
omce of warden to some other person and to 
incapacitate Bambridge from einoying that 
office or any other whatever. On 22 May 
1729 Bambridge was tried at the Old Bailey 
for the murder of Robert Castell (one of the 
Fleet prisoners), but was acquitted. He 
continued in prison until 25 Oct., when he 
was admitted to bail. In the following year 
he was tried on appeal for the murder of 
Bobert Castell, but was again acquitted. 
He was afterwards prosecuted in several ac- 
tions at the suit of John Huggins, the former 
warden, and was imprisoned in the Fleet 
himself for some little time. Some twenty 
years after this it is said that he committed 
suicide. Hogarth made the examination of 
Bambridge before the committee of the House 
of Commons the subject of one of his early j 
pictures. The faces are said to be all por- 
traits, and no doubt the painter had unusual 
facilities for making this picture, as Sir James 
ThomhiU was a member of the committee. 

[Hansard's Parliamentary History, viii. 706- 
764; Historical Register, 1729, xiv. 167-176; 
Political State of Great Britain, 1729, xzxvii. 
203, 369-77. 469. 463-6, 484-6, xxzviii. 80-1 ; 
Howeirs State Trials (1813), xWi. 297-310, 
383-462; Chambers's Book of Days (1864), i. 
466-7 ; Knight's London (1843), iv. 42-8 ; Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes of William Hogarth (1786), 
pp. 18-19.] G. F. R. B. 

BAMFORD, SAMUEL (1788-1872), 
weaver and poet, bom at Middleton, Lanca- 
shire, on 28 Feb. 1788, was the son of an 
operative muslin weaver, afterwards governor 
of the Salford workhouse. He was sent to 
the Middleton and the Manchester grammar 
school He learned weaving, and was sub- 
sequently occupied as a warehouseman in 
Manchester. Wliile thus emploved he made 
an accidental acquaintance with Homer's 
* Iliad' and with the poems of Milton, and his 
life was thenceforward marked with a pas- 
sionate taste for poetry, which brought forth 
fruit in the shape of several crude pr(Miuctions 
of his own. Bamford appears to have led a 
somewhat unsettled life in his youth. He 
followed the occupation of a sailor for a short 
time, in the employ of a collier trading be- 



tween Shields and London ; then resumed his 

Slace in the warehouse ; and at length settled 
own as a weaver. It was about this time 
that his first poetry appeared in print, and 
he now became known m his distnct as oiit^ 
who had practical sympathy with the diffi- 
culties of his class. Mrs. Gaskell, in her 
novel of *Mary Barton' (p. 89, ed. 1882), 
quotes a poem of his, beginning ' Gk)d help^ 
the poor,' to illustrate the popularity of his 
verses with the Lancashire labouring classe.'i 
in their times of trial. Resistance to trade 
oppression was the order of the day, and 
Bamford went about with the endeavour to 
discover the true means of relief. He had 
many of the peculiar talents necessary for 
the popular leader, while averse to violence 
in any shape. He was brought into great 
public notoriety on the occasion of that meet- 
mg of local clubs the dispersal of which 
became known as the Peterloo massacre. It 
was proved that Bamford's contingent to the 
meetmg was peaceful and orderly, and that 
his speech was of the same tendency. Yet he 
suffered an imprisonment of twelve months 
on account of this affair. He subsequently, 
by his personal influence alone, hindered the 
operations of loom-breakers in South Lan> 
cashire. About 1826 he became correspon- 
dent of a London morning newspaper, and 
having ceased to be a weaver by employ- 
ment, he incurred some disHke or distrust 
on the part of his old fellow-workmen. Yet 
he always pleaded their cause as opportunity 
served, even when, as a special constable 
during the Chartist agitation, he incurred 
the downright enmity of his own class. 

In 1851 or therea1>outs Bamford obtained 
a comfortable situation as a messenger in 
Somerset House. AVith almost a sinecure, 
however, and raised above the prospect of 
want, he became dissatisfied with London 
life and people, and pined for his native 
county; and after a few years of govern- 
ment employ he returned to lus old trade of 
weaving. He died at Harpurhey, Lanca- 
shire, 18 April 1872, at a very advanced age, 
his last years having been provided for by 
the jpenerosity of a few friends. Bamford s 
pubLcations include: 1. *An Account of 
the Arrest and Imprisonment of Samuel 
Bamford, Middleton, on Suspicion of High 
Treason,' 1817. 2. * The Weaver Boy, or 
Miscellaneous Poetry,' 1819. 8. 'Homely 
Rhymes,' 1843. 4. * Passages in the Life of 
a Radical,' 1840-4. 5. 'Tawk o' Seawth Lan- 
keshur, by Samhul Beamfort,' 1850. 6. < Life 
of Amos Ogden,' 1858. 7. * The Dialect of 
South Lancashire, or Tim Bobbin's Tummus 
and Meary, with his Rhymes, with Glossarv,*" 
1854. 8. * Early Days/ 1849, 1859. 
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[Manchester Guardian, April 1872; Man- seven or eiglft' i?eax8, taking his M. A. degree 

Chester Examiner, April 1872 ; Autobiographical in 1638. He wajs'^jdained in 1641, and pre- 

Notes from his Works ; J. F. Smith's Register ferred to a living li! I^t>t8et8hire, worth about 

ofMaiiche8terGrammarSchool(ChethamSoc.).] 100/. a year. I^is-siini' he spent upon his 

^' ®* parishioners, supplying hj« own wants out of 

•R A lU-p-GTirT -n Qtt, popt F^iTOXT? * ®™*^ private income. " ' Hf ^'fts also collated 

. iS^i^??^' w^ COPLESTO>E ^^ ^ y^^^ j^ jj^3ter Cathedral, in which 

i.^^^^^^; the eldest son of Sir John ^^ ^^^ reinstated at the ftestoreiion. A 

Bampfield (created barret in 1641) of conviction that the church stood-m ui^nt 

Poltimore, ^evon, was bom at that place ^^ ^^ ^^^^ j^^^^^^^ ^j^ ^^^.^^^ ^^ 

J^iJ^^-.Ji®.'^'*®,^"* ^"^ Corpus Chnsti aifltoAt^fnl to his narishioners. ah^r-iifter 
College, Oxford, and 

accorainf to Prince 

Devon,' by his * splendid 

by hiB munificent present of plate. On h^' fr;^ id Jpr^ft^^^^^^ In the's^ptember' 
settling in his native county he took an ^^ ^,,^^ ^^^^\^ ^,,^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ home, and 
active part m nromotmg the restomtion of I compelled to find siu-eties for his good be- 
Charl^n. \\Tien the gentlemen of Devon j^^^^j^^ g^^^ afterwards he wL again 
met at Exeter m 1659 and declared for a ^^gted, and detained for nearly nine years 
tree parliament. Sir Coplestone Bampfield i„ Dorchester gaol. At his dischirge in 1675, 
was one of tl^ number. AVhen Mont ad- | ^^ travelled through several counties preach- 
vanced into England with his army. Sir • ^^^ ^^,^ij ^^^^^led in London. After 
Conlestone pr€«ented to him a petition for n^f^gtering in private for some time, he ga- 
nght on behalf of the county, and for this thered a congregation of Sabbatarian Baptists 
action was confined to the Tower for a short ^^ pi^ners' Hall, Broad Street. Whilst con- 
^^i' \l'^H parhament summoned for ^^^^^- ^^.-^^ ^^ i^ February 1682-3, 
27 J^ 16o9j^he was member for Tiverton; ^^ .^as arrested and carried before the lord 
and from 1^1 to 16/9, and from 1685 to ^^^,^^ ^^^^ ^^^,^^^1 appearances at the 
168i , he sat for his native county. He ^jj bailey sessions, Bampfield was convicted 
was one of the twenty^seyen Devonshire ^^^ returiied to Newgate, where he died on 
lustices who determined, m 1681, to put the ^q p^^ ^q^^ lJ crowds of sym- 
laws in execution against all dissenters, and p^thisers attended his funeral at the Ana- 
next year he joined with those who expressed ^^ists' burial-ground in Aldersgate Street, 
theirdesiretoharassthedissentingmimstere jj,^^.^j.j^g ^^^f 1 ^The Judgment of Mr. 
in boroughs. Ij nder James H he was ejected p^^^^^jg Bampfield for the Ohservation of 
from the commission of the peace, but he was . ^^^ j^^^j^ ^^ Seventh-dav Sabbath,' 167i>. 
so dissatisfied with the succeeding govern- | ^> .^j j^ ^^^, ^^ y^;^f^^i Sciences and 
ment that he refused the payment of any | profitable Arts in the One Book of Jehovah 
new-made rates and taxes, and they were piohi^j » 1077. 3. i a Name, an After One,' 
levied on his goods. lie died at A\ arleffh, not ^q^^ 4 .^he House of Wisdom,' 1681. 
far frona Pl>Tnouth, m 1691, and wa8l)uned 5 ^^he Lord's Free Prisoner,' 1683. 6. *A 
at Poltimore. His first w^e was Marpret, j^^^^ Appeal from the Ix>wer Courts on Earth 
daughter of F.Bulkeley, of Burgatc,ira^p. ^^ the Ripli^st Court in Heaven,' 1683. 
shire; his second wife was Jane, daughter 7^ , j^ Continuation of the former Just Ap- 




English Baptists, 1738-40, i. 363. ii. 365, iii. 7; 

[Prince's "Worthies, pp. 121-5 ; Burko's Peer- Calnmy's NtmconfonnistH* Memorial, eel. Palmer, 

age; Hamilton's Quarter Sessions, Elizabeth to 1802, ii. 149 : Hntchiiis's Hist, and Antiq. of 

Anne, pp. 185, 191.] W. P. C. ' Dorset, 1774, ii. 385 ; Wod's Athonse Oxon. 

(Bliss), iv. 126.] A. R. B. 

BAMPFIELD, FRANCIS (d. 1683), 

divine, was the third son of John Bampfield, BAMPFIELD, JOSEPH (/. 1689-1686), 

of Poltimore, Devon, and brother of Sir | aroyalistcolonel,was,accordingtoClarendon, 

John, first baronet. He was from his birth an Irishman, his real name being Bamford ; 

designed for the ministry bv his parents (-4 but the assertion is not corroborated by any 

Name, an After One, p. 7). In 1681, at other authority. Bampfieldhimselfstatesthat 

about the age of sixteen, he entered Wad- he began to serve Charles I at seventeen years 

liam College, Oxford, where he remained of age, entering the army as * ancient' under 
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Lord Ashley in his first ^xpi^Ktion against 
the Scots in 1639. At tj^W'^iia of the war he 
Avas promoted captai{k.'-,Ife* became colonel 
of a regiment shortb^^ft'el^tlie outbreak of the 
civil war, and sesye^ 'i^'ith special distinction 
under the Dulce^f%S6merset in the west of 
England. Ffom.an entry in Wood's * Fasti ' 
(ii. 83) i^^woilkh appear that in 1642 he was 
created M!^. of Oxford by virtue of the king's 
man^ttLuv* In a short time his remarkable 
gift&.f^ intrigue attracted the attention of 
tifi'kiiif^f who, when he shut himself iip in 
• i )xi6rd in 1644, sent him in disguise to Lon- 
'.HcJh * to penetrate the designs of the two par- 
. Lies in parliament.' He was also the agent 
employed by Charles in his * secret negotia- 
tions ' at Oxford and Newport, and in contriv- 
ing the escape of the Duke of York from St. 
James's Palace in April 1648. To aid him in 
the latter plot, Bampfield secured the services 
of Anne Murray, afterwards Lady Ilalkett, 
whom he had greatly impressed by his * se- 
rious, handsome, and pious discourse,' after a 
very slight acquaintance. Li her autobio- 
graphy sne gives an interesting account of the 
manner in which she provided a female dress 
for the duke's disguise, and of the circum- 
stances attending his escape. Bampfield's dis- 
bursements in connection with the exploit 
amoimted to 19,559/., and the receipts to 
L>0,000/. (Calen, Clarendon State Papers, i. 
entry 2982). After accompanying the duke 
to Holland, Bampfield, at the special request 
of Charles, returned again to England, lle- 
mainin^ in concealment * beyond the Tower,' 
he again opened up communications with 
Anne Murray. One day he took occasion to 
inform her that news had reached him of his 
wife's death, and shortly afterwards he made 
her an ofier of marriage, stating that he had 
a promise of being one of his majesty's house- 
hold, and that in any case their joint fortunes 
would amount to 800/. per annum. She 
agreed to marry him as * soon as convenient ; ' 
but the story of his wife's death was a con- 
coction in order to enable him for his own 
interests to win the complete devotion of the 
lady by appearing in the character of a lover. 
After the death of Charles he remained in 
England, and he was preparing to follow his 
mistress to Scotland when he was arrested 
and secured in the Gatehouse at Westminster, 
but succeeded in escaping through a window 
and went to Holland. By this time it had 
come out that his wife was still alive ; and as 
Sir Henry Newton, brother-in-law of Anne 
Murray, happened to cross over to Holland 
in the same ship with him, the two, as soon 
as they landed, fought a duel, with the result 
that Newton was severely wounded in the 
head. Bampfield failed to win the confidence 



of Charles II, and returned to England, but in 
August 1652 was brought before the council 
and commanded to leave the country. When 
Lord Balcarres, in 1658, began to put into 
operation a scheme for a rising in the High- 
lands, Bampfield made his way to Scotland 
and again sought out Anne Murray, who had 
always given him credit for believing that his 
wife was dead. So much did he commend 
himself to the Highland chiefs that during a 
temporary illness of Lord Balcarres he was 
entrusted with the supreme direction of the 
afiair; but he was justly suspected by 
Charles H to be acting a double part, and in 
July 1654 he was finally dismissed from the 
serA'ice of the royalists. Li December of this 
year he had an interview in London with 
Anne Murray, who falsely informed him that 
she was already married to Sir James Hal- 
kett, upon which he took his leave, and * she 
never saw him more.' Li fact, he went to 
Paris, where, and afterwards at Frankfort, he, 
as is abundantly proved by his letters in the 
Thurloe Stato Papers, acted as Cromwell's 
spy and agent in many * weighty affairs.* 
After the death of Cromwell, who compelled 
him always to remain abroad, he returned to 
England ; but at the Restoration he was im- 
prisoned in the Tower for more than a year. 
Finding that all hope of advancement in Eng- 
land was gone, he went to the Hague and en- 
tered the service of Holland, obtaining the 
command of an English regiment. Though 
now somewhat advanced in years, he still re- 
tained his * gallantry ' towaras the other sex, 
and made use of it to aid him in his political 
intrigues. According to a letter in tne State 
Papers, he hadj in 1666, 'screwed himself 
into the Prince of Orange's favour ; ' but this 
he would appear to have afterwards lost, for 
in 1674 he had conceived a fancy for a * her- 
mit life ' in the country. His health giving 
way under the ordeal, he returned, in 1679, to 
Leuwarden ; but henceforth, according to hi* 
own account, he determined * neither to dis- 
compose himself nor to give any umbrage to 
others by meddling with worldly affairs.' He 
did, however, trouble himself to write several 
letters to persons of influence in England, and 
in 1685 printed at the Hague an * Apologie,*^ 
narrating the main events of his career, and 
representing his whole political conduct in a 
very innocent light. The tract, which is now 
very rare, but of which there is a copy in the 
British Museum, is cleverly compo8ed,and both 
it and his letters sufficiently support the state- 
ment of Clarendon that he was a man of ' wit 
and parts,' although they scarcely bear out 
the opinion of Lady Halkett that the ' chiefest 
ornament he had was a devout life and con* 
versation.' 
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[Apologie of Colonel Bampfield, 1685; Auto- 
biography of Lady Anne Halkett, published by 
the Camden Society, 187o; Clarendon's History of 
the Rebellion; Tbnrloe State Papers, containing 
many of his letters in full ; State Papers of the 
Domestic Series, and the Clarendon State Papers 
in the Bodleian Library.] T. F. H. 

BAMPFIEID, THO^IAS (/. IO08), 
speaker of the House of Commons, was 
son of John Bampfield, of Poltimore in 
Devon, and brother of Sir John, the first 
baronet. He was recorder of Exet«r, and 
represented that city in Oliver CromwelVs 
parliaments of 1654 and 1H56. In Richard 
Cromwell's parliament of 1(V>8 he was again 
returned for Exeter, and on 18 May, * Mr. 
Chut« the speaker being so infirm that he 
could not attend the serving of the house, 
and Sir Lislebone Long, who was chosen to 
execute the ofiice for him, being actually 
dead, the house was obliged to go to another 
election, when Mr. T. Bampfield was unani- 
mously chosen to succeed him, and Mr. Chute 
dying soon after, the other continued speaker 
to the end of the parliament ' {Pari. Hist. iii. 
col. 1542). His tenure of office wa« brought 
to a dose by the dissolution of '22 April lGo9. 
In the convention parliament of 1660, Bamp- 
field, having been returned both for Exeter 
and Tiverton, chose to sit for his old consti- 
tuency. He took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings of this parliament. He opposed 
the impeachment of Drake for publishing a 
pamphlet entitled 'The Long Parliament 
revived.' On 12 Sept. he moved * that the 
king should be desired to marry, and that it 
should be to a protestant .' After an intercst- 
incr debate the motion dropped. Bampfield 
did not sit in the parliament of the following 
year. He was uncle of Sir Coplestone Bamp- 
field [q. V.]. 

[Manning's Lives of the Speakers of the House 
of Commons, p. 338 ; Parliamentary History, 
iii. iv. ; "Whitelocke's Memorials, iv. 341, 342, 
Oxford ed.] W. H. 

BAMPFYLDE, COPLESTONE 
WARRE (d. 1791), land8ca])e painter, was 
the onlv son of John Bamjifvlue, M.P. for 
I>eyonshire. He resided at itestercombe in 
Somersetshire, and exhibited his works at 
the Society of Artists, the Free Society of 
Artists, and the Roval Academy between 
the years 1763 and '1783. Tavo views of 
Stour Head in "Wiltshire have been engraved 
after him by Vivares, and *The Storm' by 
Benazech. He etched a few landscapes, 
and made some humorous designs for the 
illustration of Christopher Anstev's * Election 
Ball^' which were etched by William Hassel, 
and puUished at Bath in 1776 in an * Epi- 



stola Poetica Familiaris ' addressed by Anstey 
to Bampfylde. He was for some time colonel 
of the Somersetshire militia, and died at Hes- 
tercombe on :^9 Aug. 1791. 

[Brj'an's Dictionary of Painters and En- 
grarers (ed. Graves), 1885.] R. K. G. 

BAMPFYLDE, JOHN CODRINGTON 
(1764-1796), poet, was second son of Sir 
Richard Warwick Bampfylde, of Poltimore, 
Devonshire. He was bom on 27 Aug. 17r)4, 
educated at Cambridge, and published in 
1778 * Sixteen Sonnets.* William Jack- 
son, a well-known musician of Exeter, told 
Southey that Bampfylde lived as a youth in 
a farmhouse at Chudleiffh, whence he used 
to walk over to show Jackson his poetical 
compositions. He went to London and fell 
into dissipation. He proposed to Miss Palmer, 
niece of Sir Joshua Reynolds, afterwards 
Marchioness Thomond, to whom the sonnets 
are dedicated. His mother. Lady Bampfylde, 
sat to Sir Joshua in April 1777 ; and one of 
her sons, probably John, in January 1779. Sir 
Joshua, however, disapproved the match, and 
closed his door to Bampfylde, who there- 
upon broke Sir Joshua's windows and was 
I sent to Newgate. Jackson coming to town 
I soon after found that his mother had got him 
' out of prison, but that he was living in the 
! utmost squalor in a disreputable house. Jack- 
son induced his family to help him, but he 
' soon had to be confined in a private mad- 
house, whence he emerged many years later, 
only to die of consumption about 1796. 

Bampfylde's noems consist of the sonnets 
above mentionea, with two short poems added 
• bv Southey and one by Park. Southey called 
tnem 'some of the most original in our 
language.' Thejr giA'e, at any rate, fresh 
natural descriptions. 

[Southey's Specimens of Later Engli^h Poets 
(1807), iii. 434; Brydges' Censura Lit. (1816), 
vii. 309 ; Letter from Southoy in Brydi^es' Auto- 
biography (1834). ii. 257; Work** m Park's 
British Poets (1808), vol. xli.; British Poets 
(Chiswick, 1822), Ixxiii. 183-96; Routledge's 
British Poets (1863) (with Thomson, Beattie, 
and West) ; Selections in Dyee's Specimens of 
English Sonnets (1833), 140-60; D. 31. Main's 
Treasury of English Sonnets (1880), pp. 393-4.] 

LS. 

BAMPTON, JOHN (J. 1340), a theo- 
logian of the fourteenth centun', was bom 
at Bampton, in Devonshire. He seems to 
have entered the order of the Carmelites, 
and to have become a member of this brother- 
hood at Cambridge, where the Carmelites 
had had their own schools since about the 
year 1292 (Leland, Coll. i. 442 ). Bale, quot- 
mg from Leland, states that he paid special 
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attention to the works of Aristotle, and was 
at last admitted to his doctor's decree in 
divinity ('supremo theologi titulo donatus 
fuit '). lie is said to have had an acute in- 
tellect, but to have been much inclined to 
' sophistical tricks/ The names of two 
treatises by this author have been preserved, 
respectively entitled *Octo quflestiones de 
veritate propositionum * and * Lecturse scho- 
lasticse in Theologia.* The year 1340 is as- 
signed as the date when he nourished ; but 
he must have been alive some years later than 
this, if Tanner's entry of the death of John 
de Bampton, rector of Stavenley in the 
archdeaconry of Richmond in 1361, refer to 
the subject of this article (Tannek quoting 
* e regist comiss. Richmond '). There is a 
tradition to be found in some topographical 
works that makes him the first lecturer on 
Aristotle's philosophy in Cambridge Univer- 
sity. But there does not seem to be any 
sufficient authority for this statement, which 
is probably onlv based upon a misinterpreta- 
tion of Lelancl's words with reference to 
Bampton's Aristotelian studies. 

[Bale, ii. 46, nud Pits, 449, both profess to 
quote from Lelund, whose catalogue, however, 
does not seem to contain any reference to John 
Bampton ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ; St. £tienne*s 
Biblioth. Carmel.] T. A A. 

BAMPTON, JOHN {d. 1761), founder of 
the Bampton lectures at Oxford, received his 
(education at Trinity College in that univer- 
sity, where he graduated B.A. in 1709, and 
M.A. in 171 2. Having taken orders, he was, 
in 1718, collated to the prebend of Minor 
pars altaris in the cathedral church of Salis- 
bur}', which preferment he held till his 
decease in 1751. In pursuance of his will, 
eight divinity lecture-sermons are preached 
on as many Sunday mornings in term oetween 
the commencement of the last month in Lent 
term, and the third week in Act t^rm, upon 
one of the following subjects: To confirm 
and establish the christian faith, and to con- 
fute all heretics and schismatics ; upon the 
divine authority of the holy scriptures ; upon 
the authority of the writings of the primitive 
fathers, as to the faith and practice of the 

i>rimitive church ; upon the divinity of our 
-.ord and Saviour Jesus Christ; upon the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost; upon the articles 
of the christian faith as comprehended in 
the Apostles' and Nicene creeds. The lec- 
turer, who must be at least a M.A. of Oxford 
or Cambridge, is chasen annually bv the 
heads of colleges on the fourth Tuesday in 
Easter term. No one can be chosen a second 
time. Although the founder died in 1761, 
his bequest did not take effect till 1779, 
when the first lecturer was chosen. 



[Le Neve's Fasti EccL Anglicane, ed. Hardy, 
ii. 667, 672 ; The Oxford Ten-year Book (1882), 
158-160 ; Cat of Oxford Graduates (1851), 30.1 

T. 0. 

BANASTRE, ALARD (fl, 1174), was 
sheriff of Oxfordshire under Henry IT in 1174 
and 1176, and in this capacitv was appointed, 

I in company with the constaf)le of Oxford, to 
fix the tallages and assizes on the king*s de- 

I mesnes in that county. He seems likewise to 
liave been empowered to settle the pleas of 

. t lie crown and the common pleas of the same 
shire. In 1 176, though Alard Banastre was 
still sheriff, he does not appear to have acted 
in the capacity of justice errant. Possibly the 
king was again dissatisfied with the conduct 

, of his sheriffs in judging their own counties ; 
for, wliile in 1174 the number of counties 
judged by their own sheriffs bears a very 
considerable proportion to the whole, in 
1176 the whole kingdom seems to have been 
practically placed under the power of six 
justices acting in couples. It was probably 
as a result of the great rebellion of 1174 that 
Henry H inaugurated this change ; but in 
any case the name of Alard Banastre does 
not, apparently, occur again as one of the 
king's justices. The sheriff of Oxfordshire 
for the four years preceding 1174 was one, 
Adam Banastre, who, as Foss suggests, may 
have been the father of Alard Banastre. 

[Foss's Judges, i. ; Maddoz s History of Ex- 
chequer, i. 124, 125; Fuller's Worthies.] 

T. A. A 

BANBURY, Earl of. [See Knollts,] 

BANCHINUS. [See Banktk.] 

BANCK, JOHN van der (1694P-1739), 
portrait^painter, bom about 1694, was of 
Dutch origin, and probably a son of Pet^r van 
der Banck fq. v.]. Vertue stat^ that he was 
by birth an hnglishman, and that he attained 
considerable proficiency without any assist- 
ance from studv abroad. He occasionallv 
copied the works of the great masters, and 
among his paintings of this class may be 
noticed a small copy of the lions in Rubens's 
grand picture of * Daniel in the Lions* Den.' 
He headed the seceders from Sir James 
Thomhill's academy, and established one of 
his own, in which he introduced the living 
model. His portraits were much in fashion in 
the reigns of the first two Georges, and many 
of them were engraved in mezzotint by John 
Faber, who studied in his academy. Among 
these were Caroline, queen - consort of 
George II, Charles, second duke of Rich- 
mond, Anastasia Robinson, countess of 
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Peterborough, Sir Isaac Newton, Edmund 
Gibson, bishop of London, Michael Kys- 
brack, the sculptor, and (>eoive Lambert, 
the landscape-painter. His drawing was 
free and masterly, and had his execution 
been less slight and careless, he might have 
gained a more lasting reputation. He was 
known also as a caricaturist, and made a 
series of designs for a translation of * Don 
Quixote' published in 1738 by Lord Carteret, 
who thought them superior to those of Ho- 
garth, which were paid for, but rejected. 
Van der Banck died ot consumption in Holies 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, on 23 Dec. 
1739, when he was not above forty-five years 
<>f age, and was buried in Marylebone Church. 
He had a brother who followed his profession. 
There are by this artist in the National Por- 
trait (Jallery a full-length portrait of Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, and a long rectangular pic- 
ture of Sir Isaac Newton, which was formerly 
in the British Museum. There is at the Royal 
Society also aportrait of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and at Guy*s Hospital is one of Thomas Guy, 
its founder. At Ham])ton Court is a gfroup 
of twenty-three small full-length figures of 
Frederick, prince of Wales, and others, seated 
at table, but crowded together with little 
attempt at composition, or light and shade. 
Possibly through a confusion of names, por- 
traits are often met with assigned to Van 
der Banck which are really the work of Johan 
de Baan or Baen, a Dutch portrait-painter, 
"who was invited to England by Charles II, 
and painted that monarch and several of his 
court [see Db Baan]. 

[Wttlpole's Anecdotes of Painting ^ed. Wor- 
nam). 1849, ii. 676 ; Redgrave's Dictionary of 
Artists, 1878; Meyers Allgemeines Kiinstler- 
Lexikon. 1872, &c., ii. 668 ; Scharf s Catalogue 
of the National Portrait Gallery, 1884.] 

R. E. G. 

BANCK, PETER van deb (1649-1697), 
line-engraver, was of Dutch descent, but 
bom in Paris in 1649. After having studied 
under Francois de Poilly, he came to England 
about 1674, along with the French portrait^ 
painter, Henri Gascard, and here married the 
Aister of a gentleman named Forester, who 
possessed an estate at Bradfield in Hertford- 
shire. His works, most of which are por- 
traits, were much admired for the softness 
and delicacy of their handling, as well as for 
their unusual size, some of them being the 
largest heads which had until then been 
executed in England. The length of time, 
however, which was occupied in their pro- 
duction rendered his labours so unremuneni- 
tive that he became involved in difficulties, 
iind was obliged to seek an asylum in his 



brother-in-law's house at Bradfield, where 
he died in 1697. His portrait was painted 
by Kneller, and also engraved by himself. 
After his death his widow sold his plates 
to Abraham Browne, the printseller, who 
realised from them a considerable sum. Van 
der Banck engraved from Lutterel's draw- 
ings some of the portraits for Keunet's * His- 
tory of England/ as well as some plates 
after Verrio^s ceiling paintings in honour of 
Charles II at Windsor Castle, and others for 
Tyou's *Booke of Drawings of Ironworke,' 
1693. He appears to have also made de- 
signs for tapestr}-. Many of his portraits 
are of historical interest, such as those of 
Charles II, after Gascard and Kneller ; 
James II, William III, Mary II, Richard, 
first earl of Lauderdale, and William, Lord 
Russell, after Kneller ; Sir William Temple, 
after l^ely ; Archbishop Tenison, after Mrs. 
Beale : James, duke of Monmouth ; Sir Thomas 
Allen, a verv large oval ; and Henri', second 
duke of Beaufort, nearly as large as life. 
His finest works are the head of John Smith, 
the writing-master, after Faithome; and that 
of Thomas Lamplugh, archbishop of York, 
whose face was afterwards taken out, and that 
of Archbishop Tillotson inserted in its place. 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting (ed. Wor- 
num), 1849, iii. 943-5, with portniit; Meyers 
Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon, 1872, &c.. ii. 
667.] R. E. G. 

BANCROFT, EDWARD, M.D., F.RS. 
(1744-1821), naturalist and chemist, a man 
of versatile talents and friend of Franklin 
and Priestley, published in 1769 an able 
tractate in defence of the liberties of the 
American colonies. He paid several visits 
to both North and Sc^uth America, and pub- 
lished in 1769 a * Natural History of Guiana,' 
containing much novel information. In 1770 
he published a novel entitled * Charles W^ent- 
worth.' In later life he became principally 
concerned in dyeing and calico printing, in 
which he made important discov€*ries. In 
1785 an act of parliament secured him 
special rights of importing and using a cer- 
tain kind of oak bark in calico-printing, but 
in 17J>9 a bill which had passed the House 
of Commons, for extending his rights for 
seven years, failed to pass the Lords, in con- 
sequence of the f>ppo^*lt ion of many northern 
calico-printers. Jkncroft was bitterly dis- 
appointed, as he conriidered he had exercised 
his rights lib<?rally ; and in less than twelve 
months the bark in question rose to three 
times the price at which Bancroft had in- 
variably supplied it, and at which, by the 
proposed bill, he would have been bound to 
supply it for seven years more. In 1794 he 
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published the first volume of an extended 
work on colours and calico-printing. It was 
completed, the first volume being remodelled, 
in 1813. The work contains a valuable ac- 
count and discussion of the theory of colours 
and the methods of fixing them. 

[Remarks on the * Review of the Controversy 
between Great Britain and her Colonies/ London, 
1769 ; Essay on the Natural History of (Dutch) 
Guiana, London, 1 769 ; Kxperimental Researches 
concerning the Philosophy of Permanent Colours, 
vol.i., London,l794; 1813, in 2 vols. (2nd edition 
of vol. i.)] G. T. B. 

BANCROFT, EDWAKD NATHA- 
NIEL, M.D. (1772-1842), physician, son of 
Edward Bancroft the naturalist, was bom in 
London and received his schooling under 
Dr. Charles Bumev and Dr. Parr. lie was 
entered at St. Jofm's College, Cambridge, 
and graduated bachelor of medicine in 1794. 
The year after, being then twenty-three, he 
was appointed a physician to the forces, 
througli his father*s influence and the favour 
shown to a Cambridge degree. He served 
in the Windward Islands, in Portugal, in 
the Mediterranean, and with Abercromby's 
expedition to Egypt in 1801. On his return 
to England he proceeded to the degrt»e of 
M.D. m 1804, and began to practise as a 
physician in London, retaining half-pay rank 
in the army. He joined the College of Phy- 
sicians in 1806, became a fellow in 1806, 
was appointed to give the Gulstonian lec- 
tures the same year, and was made a censor 
in 1808, at the comparatively early ago of 
thirty-six, doubtless for the reason that he had 
endeavoured to do the monopoly of the col- 
lege some service by pamphleteering against 
the growing pretensions of army surgeons. 
In 1808 he was appointed a physician to St. 
George's Hospital, but in 1811 lie gave up 
practice in London, owing to ill-health, and 
resumed his fuU-pay rank as physician to 
the forces, proceeding to Jamaica. He re- 
mained in that colony for the rest of his life 
(thirty-one years), liis ultimate rank being 
tliat of deputy inspector-general of army 
hospitals. Ilis death happened at Kingston 
on 18 Sept. 1842, in his seventy-first year; a 
mural taolet to his memory was placed in 
the cathedral church of Kmgston * by the 
pliysicians and surgeons of Jamaica* (Munk*s 
jRoll of the College of Physiciatis, vol. iii.). 

Bancroft's earliest writings were two po- 
lemical pamphlets — * A Letter to the Com- 
missioners of ^lilitan* Enquiry-, containing 
Animadversions on tlie Fifth iii»port,* Lon- 
don, 1808, and * Exposure of Misrepresenta- 
tions by Dr. McOngor and Dr. Jackson to 
the Commissioners of Military Enquiry/ 



London, 1808 — on certain proposed changes 
in the army medical department in which he 
contended for the then existing artificial 
distinctions between physician to the forces 
and regimental surgeon, and for the prece- 
dence of the former. His opponents in the 
controversy were two army medical ofllcers 
holding Scotch degrees. Dr. James McGrigor 
(afterwards created baronet, and director- 
general of the army medical department) 
and Dr. Robert Jackson. McGrigor charges 
Bancroft with want of accuracy, want of 
candour, and partiality. Jackson accuser him 
of being 'presumptuous in his professional 
rank, which he conceives to be superior to 
actual knowledge.' A perusal of the writings 
on both sides will serve to show that these 
criticisms were justified. Bancroft's best 
title to be remembered in medicine is his 
* Essay on the Disease called YeUow Fever, 
with Observations concerning Febrile Con- 
tagion, Typhus Fever, Dysentery, and the 
Plague, partly delivered as the Gulstonian 
Lectures before the College of Phvsicians in 
the years 1806 and 1807,' London, 1811, 
with a * Sequel' to the same, London, 1817. 
'Never,' says Murchison {Continued Fex^rs 
of Great Britain, Ist ed. 1862, p. Ill), * has 
any work effect^ a greater revolution in 
professional opinion in this countrj-.' The 
spontaneous, autochthonous, or de novo origin 
of the contagia of pestilential diseases was 
then the generally accepted one, although 
the doctrine now current of the continuous 
reproduction of a virus existing ab <pterno 
had been stated in the most precise t<?rms, 
among others, by Eggerdes, a Prussian phy- 
scian, for the plague as early as 1720. Ban- 
croft's undoubted skill in dialectic made the 
ab ateiTio doctrine popular. 'There is no 
chance, nor even possioilitv, of thus gene- 
rating anything so wonderful and so immu- 
table as contagion, which, resembling animals 
and vegetables in the faculty of propagat ing 
itself, must, like them, have \)een the original 
work of our common Creator. . . . As well 
might we revive the for-ever exploded doc- 
trine of equivocal generation ' {^Essay, p. 109). 
This ingeniously misleading use of an ana- 
logy is a fair specimen of his method. All 
tlirough his book he shows great cleverness 
in explaining away an entire set of facts 
vouched for by competent observers, such as 
Pringle, Donald Monro, and Blane, who lived 
in the great days of typhus, and were inti- 
mately acquainted with its natural history-. 
The value of his argumentation for yellow 
fever may be judged of from the fact that 
there runs through it a side-contention for 
the identity of that disease with malarial 
fevers. In falling into that radical error. 
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Bancroft only followed most of his contem- ship at Christ Church, Oxlbrd, in that year, 
poraries ; but it was peculiarly unfortunate anci took the decree of B.A. in 1596, and of 
for him that he should have raised a lofty M.A. in 1699. For some time after p^du- 
6tructure of dialectic upon that foundation ' ating he is know^n to have preached in and 
of sand. The single fact, which he might about Oxford, and before quitting Christ 
easily have verified in the West Indies, that Church to have acted as tutor to liobert 
malarious conditions are irrelevant for vellow Burton, * Democritus Junior,' the author of 
fever, should have kept him right. Murchi- the * Anatomy of ]Melancholy.' In 1601 he 
eon*8 statement that *the doctrine of Ban- was presented by his uncle, at that time 
croft was generally adopted, without inves- I bishop of London, to the rector}- of Finchley, 
tigation of the facts upon which it was ' Middlesex, vacant by the death of Richard 
founded/ may be accepted as true, without Latewar, who, while in attendance on Lord 
prejudice to the facts tliat may have been ' Mountjoy as his chaplain, was killed in a 
collected in support of the same dogma by battle with Irish rebels at Carlingford. This 
subsequent writers. The popularity of the living liancroft retained till 1608. 
ab teterno doctrine of febrile contagion, which ! On the occasion of a visit of King James I 
is said to have followed Bancroft's * Essay to Christ Church in 1605, he comnosed a Latin 
on Yellow Fever,' &c., is rather an evidence poem, which was printed witli others in 
of his skill in word-fence than of his scien- ! * Musa llospitalis.' In 1607 he took his 
tific fairness of mind. \ B.D. degree. In 1608 he was presented by 

[Munks Eoll, iii. 31 ; Bancroft's works.] i ^^ ^^ncle, who had become archbishop of 

C. C. ' Canterbur}-, to the living of Orpington m 
I Kent, and in the following year to that of 

BANCROFT, GEORGE (/. 1548), trans- Biddenden, in the same county, both of 
later, was a divine of the church of England, | which, being sinecures, he continued to hold 
who, for the edifying of his dear brethren in , later in cominendavi with his bishopric. The 
Christ and for the prevention of their decep- | rectory of Woodchurch, Kent, he resigned 
tion by crafty conmvance, translated into the , in 1633. In 1609 he obtained the degree of 
English tongue the * Respbnsio Pnedicatorum , D.D.,and was presented with the prebend of 
Bosileensium in defensionem rectaj Admini- Maplesburv', St. Paul's, on the resignation 
htrationis Coenie Dominicse.' The preface is i of Dr. Samuel Ilarsnett. On 2 March 1609-10 
dedicated to the right worshipful and his he was elected master of University College, 
* singuler good Master Silvester Butler,' and : Oxford. For a period of twenty-three years 
wishes him 'prosperitye and healthe boeth of , he discharged the duties of this office with 
bodye and soule.' The book is written in the considerable administrative ability, settling 
commonheatedfashionof his time. It speaks . on a firm basis the rights of the college to 
of the clergy of the Koman Catholic church I its various landed est^ites. He had an apti- 
as 'devilles apes,' 'beastly bishops of Baby- i tude for affairs of this nature, as was seen 
Ion,* and * maskinge masse priestes.' The ! later in the part he took in giving effect to 
precise title of Bancroft s book is * The An- i Laud's benefactions to St. John's College, 
swere that the Preachers of the Gospel at and more strikingly in his erection of the 
Basile made for the defence of the true ad- palace at Cuddesdon, soon after his elevation 
ministration and use of the holy Supper of to the episcopal bench. It might be said of 
our Lord. Agaynst the abhominatio of the him witli truth that he was made rather for 
Popyshe Masse. Translated out of I^tin into a good steward than for a great ecclesiastic. 



Englyshe by George Bancrafte, 1548.' 

[Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hil>em. p. 72; Watt's 
Bibl. Brit. ; Brit. Miis. Catal.] J. M. 



BANCROFT, JOHN, D.D. ( 1574-1640), 



In 1629, however, he was chosen one of the 
delegates to revise the university statutes. 
Though sharing the high church opinions 
of his uncle, the primate, who died in 1610, 
and of his friend Laud, Banci-oft took no 




a niece of Hugh Uurwen, second bishop of 
Oxford [q. v.]. He was educated at AVest- 
minster School, where, under the mastership 
of Edward Grant, ' the most noted Latinist 
andG^recianof his time,' he remained till 1592. 
He was elected to a Westminster student- 



1632, on his appointment to the bishopric of 
Oxford. Severe language is used conceniing 
his conduct as a bishoj), in the charge drawn 
up by Prynne against Laud, who, when bishop 
of London, heSl procured Bancroft's eleva- 
tion to the episcopal bench; *and what a 
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corrupt, unpreaching popisli prelate Bancroft 
was, 18 known to all the university of Oxford * 
(Prtnne, Canferburies Doom, toL 1646, p. 
353). 

The work which has most contributed to 
preserve the memory of this bishop was the I 
building of a residence for himself and his 
^successors at Cuddesdon, seven miles south- 
4?a8t of Oxford. Gloucester Hall, which had i 
originally been assigned as a residence for ' 
bishops of this dit>cese, was resimied bv the ' 
crown in the time of Edward VI, an A the ' 
holders of the see had since been compelled • 
to lodge in private houses. Bancroft, finding I 
soon after his elevation that the vicarage of 
Cuddesdon was vacant and in his gift, col- 
lated himself to it, and with the assistance 
of Laud procured its annexation in perpetuity 
to the bishopric by royal warrant. He at the 
same time obtained a g^ant of timber from the ' 
royal forest of Shotover, also by Laud's influ- 
ence, and an annual rent-charge of 100/. se- 
cured on the forests of Shotover and Sto wood. 
He built the new palace, a commodious 
rather than splendid mansion, which was 
completed witn its chapel in 1636, at the 
then large cost of 3,500/. In 1636 Bancroft | 
assisted at the reception of Charles I at 
Oxford, and gave a grand entertainment in 
his new palace. When Oxford became the 
fortified residence of Charles I duringthe civil 
war, Colonel William Legg, the governor ; 
of (.)xford, fearing the palace might be used . 
as a garrison for the parliamentary forces, ; 
had it burned down, tnough with as much 
reason and more piety, observes Dr. Ileylin 
(Life of Laud, p. 190), he might have gar- 
risoned it for the king, and preserved the 
house. The ruins remained untouched till 
Bishop Fell rebuilt the palace and chapel 
at his own cost in 1679. Wood thus de- 
Kcribes Bancroft's end : * In 1640, when 
the Long parliament began and proceeded 
with great vigour against the bishops, he 
was possessed so much with fear (having \ 
always been an enemy to the puritan), that, ! 
with little or no sickness, he surrendered ! 
up his last breath in liis lodgings at West- 
minster. His body was conveyed to Cud- 
<lesdon, and there buried in the church, 
Feb. 12, 1640-41.* His arms are in a 
window in University College, and his por- 
trait, with a draft of the new Cuddesdon 
palace in the right hand, hangs in the col- 
lege hall. There is also a half-length por- 
trait of him in his episcopal robes in the 
hall of Christ Church. 

[Welch's List of Westminster St^holars, 68-4 ; 
Wood's Athenw Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 893-5 ; Fuller's 
CKurch Hint. iii. 369; Lvsons's Environs (Finch- 
ley) ; Kippis 8 Biogr. Brit. i. 469-70.] R. H. 



BANCROFT, JOHN (d, 1696), drama- 
tist, was by profession a surgeon. He is said 
to have had a good practice among the 'young 
wit« and frequenters of the theatres,* and to 
have been tnus led to write for the stage. 
Cnetragedy, the materials for which are drawn 
from Plutarch, is unquestionedly his. This 
is * iSertorius,' a dull and ignorant work, which 
was licensed for performance 10 March 1678- 
79, and was printed in 4to in 1679. It was 
played in the same year at the Theatre Royal, 
subsequentlv known as Drury Lane. * Henrv 
the Second, ^ing of England, with the Death 
of Rosamond,' produced in 1692 at the Thea- 
tre Royal, is also assigned to Bancroft, though 
the dedication is signed 'Will. Mountfort, 
1693,' a dat« subsequent to Mountfort 's mur- 
der. ' Henry the Second,' a decidedly supe- 
rior production to the previous, was printed 
in icfes. It is included m * Six Plays written 
by Mr. Mountfort in two volumes,' Ix)ndon, 
1720. Coxeter, by whom the materials were 
collected for the compilation known as * Cib- 
ber's Lives of the Poet«,' attributes to Ban- 
croft * Kmg Edward the Third with the Fall 
of Mortimer, Earl of March,' published in 4to 
1691, and also included in tne collection of 
Mountfort. He states that Bancroft made a 
present to Mountfort, both of the reputation 
and profits of the piece. In the bookseller *s 
preface to Mountfort's collected works it 
IS said of these two dramas that ' tho' not 
wholly composed by him, it is presum'd he 
had, at least, a share in fitting tnem for the 
stage.' Bancroft, was biiried in St. Paul's 
Church, Covent Garden. 

[Biogrophica Dramatica ; Gcnest's Account of 
the English Stage ; Giles Jacob's Poetical Re- 
gister ; Lnngbaine's Account of the English Dra- 
matic Poets.] J. K. 

BANCROFT, RICHARD, D.D. (1544- 
1610), archbishop of Canterbur>', son of John 
Bancroft, gentleman, and Mair, his wife, 
was bom at Fam worth, I^ancashire, in Sep- 
tember 1544. His mother, whose maiden 
name was Cunven, was niece of Hugh Cur- 
wen, bishop of Oxford [q. v.], and young Ban- 
croft, after being well grounded in * grammar * 
(i.e. the Latin language) at the excellent 
school in his native town, was sent at his 
great-imcle's exjiense, and at a somewhat 
more advanced age than ordinary, to Christ's 
College, Cambridge. Here he was elected a 
scholar, and proceeded B.A. in 1566-7. He 
was further aided at this time by the arch- 
bishop in the prosecution of his studies, by 
the grant of tne prebend of Malhidert in 
St. Patrick's Church in Dublin, with the 
royal license to be absent for six months. 
He was required, however, to leave Christ's 
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College, which lay under the suspicion of the Church Principles/ &c. (an unprinted 
^Novelism' (i.e. puritan principles), and to manuscript in the State Paper Office), shows 
join the society of Jesus College (IIbylin, that he had now definitely taken up the wie 
Aerhu RedimmUy p. 347). Here, according for which he was aftenvards distinguished, 
to the historian of the college (Shebmai^ni as a vij^orous and uncompromising opponent 
Hut. Coll, Jesu Cant, (original manuscript), of puritanism. Dignities and emolumenti> 
p. 64)y although eminently successful as a followed in auick succession. In April 1585 
college tutor, and himself assisting many of he was maae treasurer of St. Paul's ; Sir 
his pupils to fellowships, he was not elected ChrLstopher Hatton pn^sented him to the rec- 
a fellow ; and the fact that he was among | tory of Cottingham in Northamptonshire ; he 
the opponents of the Elizahethan statutes was one of the commission appointed to y isit 
giventothemnYer8itjinlb72 (JLaub J Ijctters the diocese of Ely, which had oecome yacant 
and Documents^ p. 359) w^ouid lead us to through the deatd of his former patron, Cox ; 
conclude that he had at this time a certain and sliortly after he was included in the 
sympathy with the puritan party. As, how- ; much-dreaded Ecclesiastical Commission. On 
ever, he was shortly afterwanls appointed one , 19 July 1687 he was installed a canon of West- 
of the chaplains of Kichard Cox, bishop of . minster. An able but intolerant sermon which 
Ely, a staunch supporter of the above statutes, he preached at Paul's Cross on 9 Feb. 1588-9 
it may be inferred that this sympathy was not ' gave rise to much indignant feeling. He 
of long duration. I not only attacked the puritans with consider- 

On 24 March 1575-6 he was collated by ableacerbity,de8ignating them as* the Mart in- 
the bishop to the rectory of Teversham, near ists* (with reference to the Marprelate tracts), 
Cambridge, and before the end of the year , but he also asserted, with a plamness hitherto 
was appointed one of the twelve preachers unheard in the English churcli, the claims of 
whom, on their acceptance of the Thirty-nine episcopacy to be regarded as of divine origin. 
Articles, the university was empowered to '. Episcopacy and heresy, he maintained, were 
license. This appointment led to important i essentially opposed the one to the other. In 
after-results ; for in 1583, on the holding of insisting on tliis view he contrived to cast a 
the assizes at Bury in Suffolk, the sheriff, ' slur upon the principles of presbyterianism,. 
being unable to hear of a duly qualified ! which was warmly resented in Scotland, 
preacher in the county, sent to Cambridge to | where steps were even taken with the design 
obtain the sendees of one for the occasion, of forwarding a remonstrance on the subject 
and Bancroft was selected. While inspect^ | to Elizabeth. It does not appear, however, 
ing the churches of that ancient town, he , that any petition was actually presentwi. 
discovered attached to the queen's arms | In the following February- Bancroft was prt»- 
suspended over one of the altars a libellous i sented to the prebend of Bromesbury in the 
piece of writing, in which Elizabeth was , church of St. Paul. 

compared to Jezebel. The dLscovery would , It was mainly through his vigilance that 
appear to have stimulated the judges to the printers of the Marprelate tracts wen 



severity; for they sentenced to death two 
Brownists who were brought before them, 
while Bancroft gained credit for his vigilance 
in the detection of sedition. 

In 1584 we find him acting on behalf of 
Adam Loftus, archbishop of Dublin (to 



detected, and when they were brought before 
the Star Chamber he instructed tlie queen's 
counsel. He is also said to have origmated 
the idea of replying to the tracts? in a like 
satirical vein, as was done by Thomas Nash 
and others (see Pappe mth a Hatchet y An 



whom, as a contemporary at Cambridge, he | Almond for a Parrot, &c.) with considerable 
was probably well known ), as a supporter of success. In 1592 he was appointed chaplain 
a remonstrance drawn up and forwarded to { to the primate, Whitgift, and in this capacity 
Buighley against the scheme of Sir John j took a prominent part against Barrow, Cart- 
Perrot, whereby it was projwsed to appro- j wright, and others of the puritan leaders. In 
priate the site and endowment of St. Patrick's : 1593 he published his two most notable pro- 



DhuTch, Dublin, Jbr the purpose of founding j ductions — * A Survay of the pretended Iioly 

ntly Discipline' (a criticism of the * Disciplina,*^ 



a new college. The scheme, as subseque 
modified, resulted in the foundation of Trinity' 
College, but without involving the sacrifice 
of the ecclesiastical foundation. 

He was admitted D.D. of Cambridge in 
April 1585. A treatise which he compiled 
about this time, entitled ' Discourse upon the 
Bill and Book exhibited in Parliament by 
the Puritans for a further Heformation of 



the doctrinal text^book of the puritans) and 
' Daungerous Positions and Proceedings, pub- 
lished and practised within the Hand of Bry- 
taine under pretence of Reformation ' (re- 
printed in 1040), &c. 

Bancroft now stood high in the royal 
favour, and Aylmer, bishop of London, hav- 
ing become eminently unpopular with the 
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])iiritan i)arty in liis diocese, Elizabeth was 
desirous that he should be transferred to tlie 
see of Worcester, and that Bancroft should 
succeed to his episcopate. ' Bishop Elmer/ 
says Baker, * offered thrice in two years to 
have resigned his bishoprick with him upon 
certain conditions, whicli he [Bancroft] re- 
fused. Bishop Elmer signify'd the day before 
his death how sorry he was that he had not 
written to her maiestie, and commended his 
last suit imto her highness, viz. to have made 
him his successor * (Baker MSS. xxxvi. 335). 
Bichard Fletcher, who was appointed Ayl- 
mer's successor, held the office only about 
eighteen months, and on 21 April 1597 Ban- 
croft was elected, and his enthronement took 
place on 5 June. Shortly after lie expended 
no less than a thousand pounds on the repair 
of his London house. 

He was now, if we may credit Fuller 
(Worthies, Lancash. p. 112), virtually pri- 
mate; for Whit^ift's increasing infirmities 
rendered him imable to discharge the active 
duties of his office, and his former cliaplain 
had gained his entire confidence. Bancroft 
also appears as often now taking part in po- 
litical affairs. We find him, along with Dr. 
Christopher Perkins and Dr. Richard Swale, 
forming one of a diplomatic mission to Emb- 
den in the year 1600 for the purpose of 
there conferring with ambassadors from Den- 
mark respecting certain matters in dispute 
between the two nations; but the arrange- 
ments having miscarried, the mission proved 
fruitless (Camden, Reign of Elizabeth, ii. 
625, 648). When the Earl of Essex at- 
tempted to induce the citizens of London to 
rise in his favour, Bancroft, collected a body 
of pikemen, who repulsed the earl's followers 
at J judgat«. He was present at the death-bed 
of Elizabeth, and joined in proclaiming King 
James ; and when the new monarch set out 
on his progress from Scotland to London, he 
was met near Royston by the bishop, attended 
by an imposing retinue. (.)n 22 July follow- 
ing, James and liis consort, honoured the 
bishop with a visit at his palace at Fulham. 

His conduct from this time was marked 
by a severity and arbitrariness which his 
apologists liave vainly endeavoured to defend. 
At the Hampton Court conference (January 
1604) his hostility to the puritan party was 
evinced in a manner which drew down upon 
him the royal rebuke ; and when Reynolds, 
on the second day's conference, broiight for- 
ward a well-sustained proposal for a new 
translation of the Bible, Bancroft petulantly 
observed that ' if every man's humour should 
be followed, there would be no end of trans- 
lating * (Baklow, Sum of the Conference, &c.. 
Phoenix, i. 157). Of hia whole conduct 



throughout the proceedings Mr. S. R. Gar- 
diner writes : ' It is scarcely possible to find 
elsewhere stronger proofs of Bancroft's defi- 
ciencies in temper and character' (Gardi- 
ner, History of England, i. 155). 

Archbishop Whitgift having died shoftly 
after the conference, Bancroft was appointed 
to preside in the convocation of the clergy of 
the province of Canterburv, which assembled 
on 20 March 1604. By^ his directions a book 
of canons was compiled which embodied 
some of the most coercive provisions of the 
various articles, injunctions, and synodical 
act.<< put forth in the reigns of Edward VI 
and Elizabeth. This collection was presented 
to convocation, and, after having passed both 
houses, received the royal approval. It was, 
however, strenuously opposed and denounced 
in the session of parliament in the following 
Mav, and a bill was passed by the Commons 
declaring that no canon or constitution eccle- 
siastical made in the last, ten years, or here- 
after to be made, should be of force to impeach 
or hurt, any person in his life, libertv, lands, 
or goods, imiess first confirmed by tJie legis- 
lature. This has alwavs been regarded as a 
serious blow to the authority of convocation, 
as the highest legal authorities have siiicv 
agreed that these canons are not binding on 
the laity (Lvtiiburt's Conmcation, p. 231V 
Bancroft, as the reputed originator of tho 
above collection, was exposetl to all the odium 
attaching to the measure, and the result was 
to place him in a position of bitter antagonism 
tothecivil courts for the rest of his life. It was 
one of his favourite ideas that, bv fomenting 
the controversies tlmt were then f>eing waged 
between the secular catholic clergy and tlu> 
Jesuits, he should succeed in winning many 
of the former over to the English church ; 
and with this view he seems to have given a 
kind of sanction to the study of the litera- 
ture which illustrated the points of difference 
between the two parties in the Roman com- 
munion. He had already been glanced at on 
this accoimt in the Hampton Court confe- 
rence (Barlow, Sum of the Conference, pp. 
158-9), and an act was now brought into 
the House of Commons, and an information 
laid agrainst himby William .Tones, the printer, 
declaring ' certain practices of the Bishop of 
London, the publishing traitorous and popish 
books,' to be treason (State Papers, Dom. 
James, viii. 21-3). These proceedings led to 
no result, and on 17 Nov. following (1604) 
Bancroft was elected archbishop of Canter- 
burv. In this exalted position he was still 
unable to forget former differences, and hav- 
ing been appointed commissioner in the fol- 
lowing Mav in conjunction with the lord 
admiral and others, to hold an ecclesiastical 
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court in the diocese of Winchester, he availed 
hinutelf of the information which he was thus 
enabled to collect to lay before the privy 
council, in the following Michaelmas, the 
famous Articles of Abuses (* Articuli Cleri '), 
in which he protested, in the name of the col- 
lective clergy of the realm, against the * prohi- 
l)ition5' which the civil judges were m the 
practice of issuing against the proceedings of 
the ecclesiastical courts. This interference 
was repudiated by the majority of the clergy, 
who maintained that those courts were amen- 
able for their proceedings to the crown alone. 
Bancroft, although supported by King James, 
found himself confronted by Coke and the 
rest of the common-law judges, and the whole 
dispute (see Gardixer, History of England, 
\\. 35-42) affords a striking illustration of 
the struggle which the interpreters of the 
law, in accord with the national feeling, now 
found it necessary to carry on against the 
combined influence of the crown and the 
church. It is difficult indeed to doubt the 
justice of Ilallam's observation when he as- 
serts (Const. Hist. c. vi.) that Bancroft, while 
magnifving the royal authority over the eccle- 
siastical courts, was really aiming at render- 
ingthose courts independent of the law. 

The scheme of a new translation of the 
Bible, which he had opposed when it had 
emanated from a puritan quarter, found in 
him a ready supporter when enforced by the 
i\)yal sanction ; and it is due to Bancroft to 
recognise the fact that much of the success 
'Which ultimately attended that great under- 
taking was due to his zealous co-operation. 

In the excess of indignation directed 
Qgainst the Roman catholics in consequence 
«i the discovery of the Gunpowder plot, Ban- 
croft seems to have striven to mitigate the 
"violence of popular feeling; but that he 
himself inclined to Catholicism is an allega- 
tion which re8t« on no adequate evidence. 
In January' 1605-6 he brought forward a 
motion in the House of Lords for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to inquire into the 
laws in force for the preservation of religion, 
the protection of the king, and the mainte- 
nance of the commonwealth ; and his efTortB 
resulted in the enactment of two additional 
measures directed against popish recusants. 

With reference to the puritan party his 
conduct was far less defensible. Soon after 
his confirmation as archbishop he devised the 
' ex animo ' form of subscription, as a further 
test of unreserved compliance on the part of 
the clerBT with the doctrines of the prayer- 
book. Many who had before been ready to 
yield a general conformity to Whitgift's 
three articles could not be brought to sub- 
scribe to a declaration that they did so with 



full approval and unreserved assent. Ban- 
croft extended to them no indulgence, and 
some two or three hundred were consequently 
dispossessed of their benefices and driven 
from the church. Of the feelings which he 
thus evoked against himself we have a notable 
example in the language addressed to him by 
the eminent Scotch divine, Andrew Melville, 
when cited before the ])rivy council in No- 
vember 1606. On that occasion Melville, to 
quote the description given bv his own 
nephew, * burdeinit him with all thais cor- 
rupt iounes and vanities, and superstitiounes, 
with profanatioune of the Sabbath day, 
silencemg, imprissouning, and beiring doun 
of the true and faithfull preicheres of the 
Word of God, of setting and holding upe of 
antichristiane liierarchie and popisclie cere- 
monies ; and taking him by the quhyt sleives 
of his rochet, and 8challi:ing tliem, in his 
manner, frielie and roundlie, callit them 
" Romishe ragis, and a pairt of the Beastes 
mark ! " * (Diary ofJamea Melrille ( Wodrow 
Soc), p. 679). 

In 1608 Bancroft was elected chancellor of 
the university of Oxford, and was incorpo- 
rated D.D. of the university. In the parlia- 
ment of 1610 he bnmglit fonvard an elaborate 
scheme (which he failed to carr\') for better- 
ing the condition of the clergy, whereby, 
among other provisions, all ])nedial tithes 
were to be made payable in kind, while tho«e 
collected in cities and large towns were to 
be estimated according to the rent« of houses.^ 

Another project, attributed to him by 
Wilson, was that of founding a college of 
controversial divinity at Chelsea, wherein 
* the ablest schohirs and most pregnant wits 
in matters of controversies were to be asso- 
ciated under a provost,' for the express pur- 
]X)se of * answering all popish books ... or 
the errors of thos«' that struck at hierarchy * 
( Complete. History of Enyland, ii . 685) . Ac- 
cording, however, to another writer (see 
Biog. jirit,)f the author of the scheme was 
Sutclifte, dean of Exeter, who was afterwards 
first ])rovost of the college. But that Ban- 
croft warmly sympathised with the design is 
shown by the fact that when, at his death, 
he bequeathed his valuable library to his 
successors in the see of Canterbury, it was 
on the condition that they should successively 
give security for the due preservation of the 
collection in its entirety, and, failing such 
security, the books were to go to Chelsea 
College, then in process of erection. The 
college proved a failure ; and when, at the 
puritan revolution, the episcopal office was 
abolislu^, Bancn)ft's library was, by order of 
parliament, transferred to the university of 
Cambridge, which he had himself designated 
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in the event of Chelsea College not being 
completed within a certain time after his 
decease. At the Restoration Archbishop 
Sheldon asserted his claim, and the collection 
went back to Lambeth. 

Bancroft died (after protracted suffering) 
of the stone 2 Nov. 1610, and was interred 
in Lambeth Church. There are portraits of 
him at the palace, at Durham Castle, at 
Cambridge Lniversity Library, at Trinity 
Hall, ana Jesus College. 

An examination of his various writings 
can hardly fail to convince the reader that 
his literary abilities and his attainments 
were considerable, when estimated by the 
standard of his age. Although his dispo- 
sition was arbitrary and his temper irri- 
table, he could at times, like his predecessor 
Whitgift, show much conciliatory prudence 
and tact in winning over opponents. Hallam 
compares him with BecKet, and in one 
respect there was undoubtedly a strong re- 
semblance, vix. in the leniency with which 
both were disposed to regard the general 
misdemeanours and offences of the orthodox 
clergy. In dealing with such cases in the 
Court of High Commission, Bancroft was as 
merciful as he was inflexible in the suppres- 
sion of schism. Hacket, in his 'Life of 
Archbishop Williams* (p. 97) — a writer not 
likely unduly to eulogise the prelate whom 
Laud took for his model — says : ' He would 
chide stoutly, but censurt^ mildly. He con- 
sidered that he sat there rather as a father 
than a judge. " Et pro peccato magno paul- 
lulum supplicii satis esse patri.*" He knew 
that a pastoral staff was made to reduce a 
wandermg sheep, not to knock it down.' 
Camden speaks of him as a prelate of* singular 
courage and prudence in all matters relating 
to the discipline and establishment of the 
church * (^Britannia f ed. Gibson, i. 242). But 
Camden, it is to be noted, was one of Ban- 
croft's personal friends, and the archbishop is 
entitlea to the credit of having induced the 
historian to bequeath some of his manuscript 
collections to Lambeth library {Camdeni 
VitOj by T. Smith, prefixed to 'Camdeni 
EpistolaB,' 1691, p. Iv). Clarendon, in an 
oft-ouoted comparison of liis virtues as a 
disciplinarian with the latitudinarian ten- 
dencies of his successor George Abbot [q. v.], 
says that he * disposed the clergy to a more 
solid course of study than they had been 
accustomed to ; and if he had lived, would 
quickly have extinguished all that fire in 
England which had been kindled at Geneva ; 
or if he had been succet^ded by Bishop An- 
drews, Bishop Overall, or any man who 
imderstood and loved the church ' {History 
of the HeMlioHy I 125). 



[Harleian See. v. 279 ; Biographia Britannien. 
ed. Kippis; Calendar of State Papers (Dom.), 
Reign of James I, 1603-10, ed. Green; Bauni- 
gartner Papers, vol. x. No. 26 ; Hacket's Life 
of Archbishop Williams ; Heylin's Acrius Redi- 
vivus; Cardwell's Documentary Annals, vol. ii. ; 
Joyce's Sacred Synods; Fuller's Church History; 
Cooper's Athense Cantabrigienses, iii. 28 (un- 
published) ; Martin Marprelate Controversy and 
Marprelate Tracts, by Arber ; the Life in Hook's 
Archbishops of Canterbury should be avoided, 
as full of serious inaccuracies and misrepresenta- 
tions.] J. B. M. 

BANCROFT, TIIOMAS (/. 1633-16o8>, 
poet, was a native of Swarston, a village on 
the Trent, in Derbyshire. This we learn 
from one of his own epigrams, and from Sir 
Aston Cokaine's commendatory lines. He 
has also an epigram in celebration of his 
father and momer, 'buried in Swarston 
Church.' He was a contemporary of James 
Shirley at Catherine Hall, Cambridge, to 
whom' he addresses an epigram. He seems 
to have lived for some time in his native 
Derbyshire. Sir Aston Cokaine, as a neigh- 
bour and fellow-poet, appears to have visits! 
and been visited by him. He had apparently 
only a younger son's fortune, his elder bro- 
ther, Mecea^ in 1639,' having broken up the 
little family-property. 

Bancroft's first publication was ' The Glut- 
ton's Feauer,' 1633. This is a narrative, in 
verse of seven-line stanzas, of the parable of 
the Rich Man and Lazarus. Thomas Corser, 
in his * Collectanea Anglo-Poetica ' (pt. i.), 
writes of it: 'There is a smoothness and 
grace, as well as force and propriety, in Ban- 
croft's poetical langua^^, vmicn have not, as 
we think, been simciently noticed.' Ban- 
croft's next and better-known book was his 
'Two Bookes of Epigrammes and Epitaphs. 
Dedicated to two top-branches of Gentrj* : 
Sir Charles Shirley, Baronet, and William 
Davenport, Esauire, 1639.' The interest of 
these epigrams lies in the number of the men 
of letters whom they celebrate, including 
Sidney, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Donne, 
Overbur}', John Ford, Quarles, Randolph, 
Shirley, the Beaumonts, &c. In 1649 Ban- 
croft contributed to Brome's ' Lachrv-mie 
Musarum, or the Teares of the Muses,' a poem 
*To the never-dying memory of the nobl© 
Lord Hastings.' Finally he published, in 
1668, 'The Heroical liover, or Antheon 
and Fidelta' — a work smooth rather than 
strong, in spite of Cokaine's laudation. In 
1668 Bancroft was living in retirement at 
Bradley, near Ashbourne, Derbyshire. It is 

Srobable that he continued there until his 
eath, of the date of which we have no 
knowledge. Incidental notices inform us that 
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Bancroft was 'small of stature/ and that ' He published various sermons, the 'Pro- 
he was talked of as * the small poet/ partly lusioues' already mentioned, and wrote 
in reference to his littleness, and partly in ' three dissertations (Oxford, IKJo). Two 
illusion to his ' small ' poems and epigrams, j tracts, ' The Credibility of Christianity vin- 
rCorser's Collectanea (Chetham Society); Hun- i dicated/^ranchesterjlHiUjUnd'TheKnVlish- 
ters MS. Chorus Vatum ; Lynons s J^erb^'shire ; man armed against the Infidel Spirit of 
Gluttonjs Feaver,_reprinted for the Roxburghe the Times,' Stockport, 1838, were privately 



Oub ; Bancroft's Works.] A. B. G. 

BANCROFT, THOMAS (1756-1811), 



printed for his son-in-law, J. Bradshaw Isher^ 
wood, lliere remain several of liis mauu- 



vicar of Bolton, the son of Thomas Bancroft, ! soripts in possession of the family of Major 
a thread-maker, was bom in Deansgate, Fell, of Bolton, who married one of Ban- 
Manchester, in 1756. At the age of six ho croft's granddaughters. 

was admitted into the Manchester grammar j [Smith's Register of Manchester (Jrammar 
school, where, in course of time, he became I School (Chethiim Soc.), i. 103-6, iii. 340 ; Ormc- 
a teacher. He held a school exhibition rotVs History of Cheshire, i. 288, note; Bolton 
from 1778 to 1781, and graduated B.A. at "Weekly Journal, 16 and 23 April 1881. J 
Brasenoae College, Oxford, 10 Oct. 1781. K. H. 

In 1780 he obtained the Craven scholar- 
ship; in the same year he assisted in cor- BANDINEL, BI;LKKLEY,D.1). (1781- 
recting the edition of Homer published by ' 18<Jl), librarian of the Bodleian library, was 
the Clarendon Press, and further heliwjd Dr. bom at Oxford 21 Feb. 1781, and was dt*- 
Falconer in correcting an edition of Strabo. ■ sconded fnmi an Italian family lonjr setthnl 
Being disappointed of a fellowship at Ox- ' in Jersey. I laving bt»ene<lucated at Heading, 
ford, he returned to Manchester grammar "Wincht^sttT, and New College, and having 
school as assistant master, and remained served as chaplain to Sir James Saumai-ez in 
there until he was appointed head-master the Baltic, ho was in 1810 apiKunted under- 
of King Henry VIII^ school at Chester, librarian of the Ik>dleian, the librarian, Mr. 
'Towards the end of last century,' writes , l*rice, being his gtulfather, and he succeeded 
Dr. Ormerod, ' the school attained a'consider- , the latter in 1818. lit* appears to have 
able degree of classical celebrity under the i entered u]M)u his dutit*s with enerpry, it being 
direction of the late Kev. Thomas Bancroft, recorded in ^Macray's * Annals of the Bod- 
aiterwards vicar of Bolton-le-Moors in Lan- leian'that the sum expended in purchases 
cashire. Plays were occasionally performed immediately rost? from 2(U/. to 7:io/., and the 



published at Cnester (1788) under the title proctor for the university, and in this capa- 

of " Prolusiones Poeticie " ' (Ilisf. of Cheshire, city gained great credit. The most important 

i. 866 note). While at this school he married administrativ<' occurrences during his long 

Miss Bennett, of Willaston Hall, against the tenure of oHice as Bodley's librarian were th«* 

wishes of her father, a wine merchant in publication of the catalogue in 1843 and sue- 

Chester. Her father prevented an attempted ceeding years, and the adopt ion of t lie means 

elopement by runninghis sword through Ban- by which it has ever since been kept in 

croft's leg, a feat for which he had topay Ban- alphabetical order. The acquisit ions during 

croft 1,000/. compensation. A marriage soon the i)eriod wen? exct^edingly numerous and 

afterwards took place in defiance of the father, ' imiKirtant, including the Canonici MSS., the 

who was never reconciled to his daughter. Oppenheim Hebrew librarj-, the Sutherland 

He bequeathed, however, 1,000/. each to her collection of prints, andth** stores of various 

two daughters. Li 1793 Bancroft was jire- kindsaccumulatedbvBruce, Horace Wilson, 

eented by Bishop Cleaver to the living of C<mnt Mortara,Malone, and l)ouc<', the latter 

Bolton-le-Moors, then worth about L^5()/. a acquisit ion beingsaid to be due to the personal 

year. In 1798 Bancroft was made chaplain courtesy shown to the irritable antiqimry by 

to the Bolton volunteers by royal warrant, , Bandint^l. In 18()0 Bandinel, worn out by 

and four years previously he had been ap- age and infirmity, resigned his post. He rt»- 

Sointed domestic chaplain to Viscount Castle- tired on his full salary, and was appointed an 

tewart. He was made one of the four honorary curator, but only 8ur\iv(»d his resig- 

'Idng^s preachers' allowed to the county of ' nation a few months, dying on Feb. 18<H. 

LaneaaterbjrDr.Majendie, bishop of Chester, He is highly eulogised for *zeal, energy, 

""'"'" ' ' " " Iton until courtesy, and discretion,' as well as for his 



In 1807. He continued vicar of Bo 

his death on 6 Feb. 1811. There is a tablet 

to Ua memory in the pansh church. 

TOL. lU. 



surprisingly accurate acquaintance with tho 
collections committed to his charge. 

I 
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In addition to his official publications in 
connection with the Bodleian Library, Ban- 
dinel edited Diigdale^s * Monasticon (1817, 
and again in 1840), and Clarendon's * History 
of the Rebellion ' (1826). 

[Gentlemnn's Magazine, March 1861 ; Macray*s 
Annals of the Bodleian Library.] R. G. 

BANDINEL, DAVID (d, 1644-5), dean 
of Jersey, the date of whose birth is un- 
certain, but who is supposed to have been of 
Italian descent, was appointed to the office 
of dean of Jersey on its revival by James I, 
about 1623. Paulet had been dean of the 
Channel Islands in Queen Mary's reign, when, 
if Heylin is to be believed, the persecution of 
protestants was carried to even greater ex- 
cesses in this dependency than elsewhere. He 
retained the office till 1565, after which time, 
in consequence of the immigration of per- 
secuted French protestants, the islands were 
inundated by a nood of Calvinism, and threw 
off almost entirely their allegiance to the 
church of England. The diaconal office conse- ! 
quently lapsed, the discipline of Calvin being ' 
observed under the direction of a consistory | 
— a colloque and a synod. James I, on the . 
understanding that this arrangement had 
been formally sanctioned by Elizabeth, con- 
firmed it in the first year 01 his reijjn. He 
soon, however, repented of his decision, and 
appointed a governor, Sir John Peyton, who 
was expressly charged with the duty of urging | 
a return to unity with the English church. 
Peyton's measures, provoking a storm of anger 
and irritation, resulted in an appeal to the 
court of England, whereupon Archbishop 
Abbot commanded the islanders, in the 
name of the king, to adopt again the English 
liturgfv and make use ot the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer in all their churches. This act 
of authority met with resistance which, how- 
ever, after a time relaxed, and by the twenty- 
first year of James's reign the opinions of 
the inhabitants had become so far modified 
that an address, drawn up by Bandinel in 
conjunction with others of the clergy, was 
presented to the king, begging him to restore 
the office of dean and the use of the liturgy. 
Upon this Bandinel was appointed dean, 
with instructions to draw up, for sub- 
mission to the king, a body of canons agree- 
able to the discipline of the church of 
England, which were referred to a conmiis- 
sion consisting of Archbishop Abbot, the 
lord keener Williams, and Andrewes, bishop 
of Wincnester. These were, after modifica- 
tion, confirmed, and the islands were placed 
under the jurisdiction of the dean, subject 
to the Bishopof Winchester, in whose diocese 
they were declared to be. 



The chief personal interest of Bandinel's 
life lies in the part he took in the dissen- 
sions which convulsed the island at the time 
of the great civil troubles in England, his 
quarrel with the Carterets, and consequent 
tragical end. Sir Philip de Carteret was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of the island 
by Charles I, and, although a zealous pro- 
testant, was always an ardent loyalist. He 
is said to have been a man of ability and in- 
tegrity, but of austere manners, and he was 
accused by his enemies of absorbing all the 
more lucrative offices in the island He is 
charged with having attempted to deprive 
the dean of part of his tithes, an aggression 
that roused in Bandinel an animosity to the 
lieutenant-governor, which was fostered by 
subsequent events, and which endured 
throughout his life. At the time of the civil 
war in England, Bandinel was considered 
the head of the parliamentary party in Jersey, 
whose cause he is said to have espoused 
chiefly out of opposition to the leading 
loyalist Carteret. When the parties were 
in conflict in the island, Bandinel kept back 
all supplies from the fortresses of Elizabeth 
Castle and Mont Orgueil, where the lieu- 
tenants-governor and his wife were shut up. 
The rigours and mortifications which he 
had to endure brought Carteret to his grave, 
and in his last illness Bandinel evinced the 
bitterness of his enmity by refusing all 
spiritual and material comforts to the dying 
man, keeping even his wife from him until 
the last moment. On Carteret's death, in 
1643, his son, Sir George Carteret, was ap- 
pointed by the king lieutenant-governor m 
Lis stead, and he gratified at the same time 
his resentment for the treatment of his 
father, and his loyal zeal, by arresting Ban- 
dinel and his son on a charge of treason. 
They were confined first'in Elizabeth Castle 
and afterwards in Mont Orgueil, where, after 
more than twelve months* imprisonment, 
thev formed a plan for escape. Having 
made a line of their bed-linen and such 
other material as thev could procure, on the 
night of 10 Feb. 1644-5 they forced their 
way through the grating of their cell, and 
proceeded to lower themselves down the side 
of their prison. The son succeeded in reach- 
ing the end of the line, which, however, 
being too short, he fell and was seriously 
injured ; but the dean, by his weight break- 
ing the line, fell from a great height on to 
the rocks below, where he was discovered in- 
sensible by a sentinel on the following morn- 
ing, and only lingered to the next dav, when 
he died. His son escaped for a time, but was 
recaptured and died in prison. Dean Ban- 
dinel was also one of the rectors of the island. 
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from which office, however, he derived but 
small emolument. 

[Aii8ted*8 Channel Islands ; Csesarea ; Hook's 
Archbishops, vol. v. ; Falle's History of Jersey.] 

R. H. 

BANDINEL, JAMES (1783-1849), was 
a clerk in the Foreign Office for some fifty 
years, from which he retired shortly before 
nis death on a full pension. In 1842 he 
published 'Some Account of the Trade in 
•slaves from Africa, as connected with Europe 
and America,' and dedicated the book to Lord 
Aberdeen, the then foreign secretary. It de- 
scribes, first, * the introduction of the African 
slave trade into Europe, and progress of it 
amonff European nations ; ' secondly, * the 
abandonment of the slave trade by England ;' 
and, thirdly, * the efforts of the British go- 
vernment with other governments to effect 
the entire extinction of the trade.* 

James Bandinel was a brother of the llev. 
Bulkelej Bandinel, D.D. [q. v.], keeper of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. He died on 
29 July 1849 at his residence in Berkeley 
Square, at the age of 06, 

[Annual Begister, 1849; Bundinel, On the 
Slave Trade, 1849.] P. B. A. 

BANQOR, HUGH. [See Hugh op 
Bangor.] 

BANIM, JOHN (1798-1842), novelist, 
dramatist, and poet, was bom in the city of 
Kilkenny, 3 April 1798. His father pur- 
sued the double occupation of farmer and 
trader in all the necessaries of a sportsman's 
and angler's outfit. Prospering in business, 
he was enabled to give his sons, Michael [q. v.] 
and John, a good education. The latter, 
who was the younger son, was sent, after 
some preparatory training, to Kilkenny col- 
lege. There he evinced aptitude for poeti- 
cs composition, as well as talent for draw- 
ing and painting. Desiring to ado^t the 
profession of artist, Banim was sent in the 
year 1813 to Dublin, where he became a 
pupil in the drawing academy of the Royal 
Dublin Society, "^e was constant in nis 
attendance at the academy, and ' he had the 
honour to receive the highest prize in the 
gift of the committee for his drawings placed 
m the first exhibition held after his year 
of entrance ' (Murray's Life). On leaving 
Dublin he became a teacher of drawing in 
Kilkenny, and while pursuing his profes- 
sion was the subject of a romantic but un- 
fortunate love-attachment. It had a very 
Sthetic end in the death of the lady, and 
mim embalmed his grief in the best of 
his early poems. The mental agony and 



bodily pain he endured at this time obtained 

I so firm a hold upon his system tliat he was 

1 never afterwards able to shake off" their evil 

efiects. Driven almost to despair, he now 

spent several years iinhappilv and unprofit- 

i ably. It became obvious to liis friends that 

j a complete change was essential, and accord- 

I ingly in 1820 Banim removed to Dublin. It 

was largely owing to his eflibrts that the 

artists of the Irish capital obtained a charter 

of incorporation ana a government grant, 

and to mark their sense of his services they 

presented Banim with an address and a con- 

' siderable sum of money. Giving up the 

artistic profession, and devoting lumself to 

literature, he wrote, in addition to mucli 

ephemeral work, a lengthy poem entitled 

I *The Celt's Paradise,' which was very favour- 

' ably regarded by Lalor Sheil and Sir Walter 

' Scott. This was followed by an unsuccess- 

' ful dramatic composition, * Turgesius ;' but 

■ a second tragedy which he shortlv produced, 

' * Damon and Pythias,' deservedly brought 

him high reputation. Although * Damon 

and Pythias is frequently stated to have 

been the joint work of Banim and Sheil, 

Banim's biographer affirms that the only 

assistance rendered by Sheil to the young 

dramatist consisted of an introduction and 

recommendation to a manager. * Damon 

and Pythias' was performed at Covent 

Garden theatre 28 May 1821, with Macready 

and Charles Kemble in the principal parts. 

The success of this tragedy enabled Banim 

to pay his debts. 

In the year 1822 John and ^lichael Banim 
conceived the idea of writing a series of 
novels which should do for the Irish what 
Scott had done for the Scotch in his * Waveiv 
ley Novels.' Hitherto such Irish characters 
as had appeared in fiction had been ridiculous 
and grotesque. There was a wealth of Irish 
feeling, sentiment, and patriotism which had 
heretofore been untouched and unrepre- 
sented, but which the Banim brothers now 
began to utilise and explore. John had now 
married, and, having settled in London, was 
working as a periodical writer, and contribut- 
ing largely to the ' Literary Register.' He 
wrote another tragedy j/ The Prodigal,' which 
was accepted at Drury Lane (with parts cast 
for Kean and Young), but never performed. 
Towards the close of 1823, Banim was 
enabled to be of service to another Irishman 
of genius, Gerald Griffin, who had gone up 
to London for the purpose of pursuing a 
literary career. A series of essays by Bamm, 
under the title of * Revelations of the Dead- 
Alive,' met with great favour in 1824. The 
year following appeared the first series of 
the * OTIara Tales,' which at once enioved 
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considerablepopularity. The second of these through Dublin Banim was greeted with 

tales, ' The Fetches/ was the work of John popular enthusiasm. He experienced much 

Banim, as was also ' John Doe' or *The Peep kindness from the lord-lieutenant, the Earl of 

o' Day,' with the exception of the opening Mulgrave, and a performance in his honour 
~~ wrote the * Bo5me Water/ - - - - . _ ._. 



chapter. lie next 

a political novel, wliich dealt with theperiod 

01 William of Orange and James II. It 



and for his benefit was given at the Dublin 
Theatre Royal. On arrivinff at Kilkenny his 
fellow-townsmen showed tneir appreciation 



contained graphic descriptions of the siege , of his genius by presenting him with an ad- 



of Limerick and other episodes of the time. 
* This work was severely handled by the critics, 
and we have good authority for stating that 
the author regretted having written it, and his 
brother prevented its being reprinted in the 
new edition of the " OUara Tales," published 
by Messrs. Dufiy & Son in 1865* (Ebaj)'s 
Cabinet of Irish Literature). As sometimes 
happens, however, that which the critics 



dress and a handsome sum of money. Banim , 
who was of a warmly sensitive and grateful 
nature, was deeply moved by this tribute from 
his native city. 

In 1836 Banim was granted a pension of 
150/. from the civil list, chiefly owing to the 
exertions of the Earl of Carlisle, who more 
than once called upon the novelist in his little 
cottage of Windgap, just outside the town 



abused found fervent admirers amongst the : of Kilkenny. A further pension of 40/. was 
reading public ; and after the appearance of granted on account of Banim's daughter, 



the * Boyne Water,' Colburn offered a very 
large sum for the next tale of the Ollara 
family. 
Accepting the offer, John Banim produced 



whom he was otherwise unable to educate. 
These pensions greatly lessened his anxiety, 
and when the evening of his life closed in 
upon him prematurely it found him patient 



* The Nowians,' a powerful though painful • and resigned. When ' Father Connell,' the 
story. Success was insured to the toiler, but : last joint work of the brothers, had been pro- 
he was harassed by bodily affliction. Never- duced, it became apparent that John Banim 
theless he toiled on, suffering ' wrin^g, was gradually sinking, and at length, on 
agonising, burning pain.' Though not eight- \ 13 Aug. 1842, he expired at the age of forty- 
and-twenty, he had the appearance of forty, I four. 

and he tottered as he walked. At this time ' John Banim has been called ''the Scott of 
he found an excellent friend in John Sterling. I Ireland.' He delineated the national cha- 
in 1826 Banim wrote his tragedy of * Sylla/ | racter in a striking manner, and his pictun^s 
founded upon the play of M. Jouy. Domestic | of the Irish peasantry will doubtless live for 
illness and anxiety now preyed upon him, but ' many ^nerations. ' Fault has been found 
he laboured on, producing * The Disowned ' j with him on the groimd that there is through- 
and other stories for the second series of * The ; out the whole of his writings a sort of over- 
O'Hara Tales.' In 1829 he went abroad, but | strained excitement, a wilful dwelling upon 
continued to write for periodicals and for the i turbulent and unchastened passions.' Of the 
stage. But he was straitened in cireumstances strong writing thus complained of, which was 



as well as ill in body. Writing from Boulogne 
to his brother Michael, 25 Feb. 1832, he thus 
revealed his position : * Yes, it is but too 
true, I am embarrassed, more so than I ever 
expected to be. By what means ? By ex- 
travagance ? My receipts and my living since 
I left England would contradict that. By 
castle-building ? No — " the visitation of 
God." ' In another letter he stated that of 



characteristic of both brothers, an example 
is furnished in the story of * The Croppy,' 
relating to the rising in 1798. The authors 
wrot« in this novel: 'We paint from the 
people of a land amongst whom, for the last 
six nundred years, national provocations have 
never ceased to keep alive the strongest and 
often the worst passions of our nature ; whose 
pauses, during that long lapse of a country's 

twenty volumes he had written, and of treble ' existence, from actual conflict in the field, 

their quantity of matter in periodicals, no i have been but so many changes into mental 

three pages had been penned free from bodily ; strife, and who to tliis day are held prepared, 

torture. An appeal was made on his behalf 

in the * Times,' * Spectator,' and other journals, 

-with liberal results, including contributions 

from Earl Grey and Sir Rolx^rt Peel. But 



should the waiMjry be given, to rusn at each 
other's throats and enact scenes that, in the 
columns of a newspaper, would show more 
terribly vivid than any selected by us from 



Banim's suflerings increased ; he lost the use former facts for the purposes of candid thougl 
of his lower limbs, and was pronounced in- slight illustration.' 

curable by his physicians. lie was brought . But full justice has been done to the 
from France to llondon by easy stages, and realistic powers of Banim, one English critic 
finally he was conveyed home to Kilkenny. ! acknowledging that he united the tnith and 
This was in the year 1835, and in passing ' cireumstantiality of Crabbe with the dark and 
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gloomy power of Godwin ; while in know- 
ledTO 01 Irish character, habits, customs, 
-hxkd feeling, he was superior even to Miss 



the lives of those around him, and in the 
enjoyment of the beautiful scenery of Kil- 
kenny. It was in 1822 that John Banim 



£dgeworth or Lady Morgan. Had Banim ' broached to Michael his scheme for a series of 
possessed the hearty humour of a Lover or u national t^iles. The elder brother at once 
Lever, he would have been saved from many fell in with the idea, and related certain cii> 
of his literary excesses. As a delineator of cumstances which were well adapted to serve 
life in the higher ranks of society, Banim i as the foundation of one of these novels, 
conspicuously failed; his strength lay in his I Urged by his brother to write the story himself, 
vigorous and characteristic sketches of the ! Michael consented to do so in such hours as 
Irish peasantry, and these in their light and ! he could snatch from business, and the result 
fihade have something of the breadth and was the novel entitled * Crohoore of the Bill- 
the strong effects of llembrandt. ; hook,' which proved one of the most popular 

A selection from Banim's contributions to j in the first series of the * O'Hara Tales.' 
periodical literature (together with some \ Many years later, in explaining the reasons 
sketches by his brother) appeared in 1838 I why these tales were unaertaken, and in also 
under the title of * The Bit o' Writin', and , defending their bias, Michael Banim wrote : 
pther Tales.' His other works are : 1. * The : * When Irish character was dealt wnth only 
Celt's Paradise.' 2. *Turgesius.' 3. * Damon to be food for risibility in consequence of its 
and Pythias.' 4. * Sylla.' 5. * The Prodigal.' peculiar divergence from established rules of 

Wife.' 7. * lievelations of 1 ludcrm 



6. * The Moorish 

the Dead-Alive.' 8. *John Doe.' 9. 'The 

Fetches.' 10. < The Boyne Wat«r.' 11. 'The 



judgment, the wish of the authors of the 
" Ollara Tales " was to retain its peculiarity 
of humour, even in adversity, while account- 



Disowned.' 12. ' The Smuggler.' 13. *Pet«r ing for its darker phase of retaliation for insult 
of the Castle.' 14. * The Nowlans.' 15. * The i and injury. It was the object of the authors, 
.Vnglo-Irish.' 16. * The Denounced,' a work | while admitting certain and continued law- 
which included two tales, * The Last Baron lessneas, to show that causes existed, conse- 
of Crana,' and * The Conformists.' He also , quently creating the lawlessness. Through 
collaborated, as we have seen, with his brother j tne medium of fiction this purpose was con- 
in several of the O'Hara tales, furnished ' stantly kept in view.' 
' ' '^ ' ' ' ' " Michael Banim travelled through the south 

of Ireland for the purpose of supplying the 
historical and geographical details for his 
brother's novel, the * Boyne Water ; ' and in 
1826 he visited John in Loudon, making the 
acquaintance of many distinguished men of 
letters. When the struggle for catholic 
emancipation was at its height, Michael 
worked energetically for the cause. In 1828 
he published the * Croppy,' and the same 

year, after his return to Kilkenny, he had the 

Tales,' was bom at Kilkenny, 5 Aug. 1796. honour of a visit from the Comte de Monta- 
He was educated first in lulkenny and after- i lembert, who was then on a tour through 
wards at a well-known catholic school con- , Ireland. The comte told Banim that he had 
ducted by Dr. Magrath. At the age of sixteen , first read the * O'Hara Tales ' in Stockholm, 
he was offered the choice of a profession, and | and that he could not leave Ireland without 
chose that of the bar. He studied assiduously ' journeying from Cork to Kilkenny, specially 
for some time, and look«i forward hopefully to thank the writors of those tales. A pro- 
to his future. But his prospects were over- longed illness interfered with Banim's literary 
cast by a serious reverse of fortune which exertions ; and it was not until five years 
befell his father. ' With a self-sacrifice for after the publication of the * Croppy ' that 
-which his whole life was remarkable, Michael his next venture, the * Ghost Hunter and his 
Banim gave up his cherished design, and ' Family,' appeared. But from 1834 onward, 
'quietly stepped back into what he considered for a *numbi»r of years, stories anpeared in 
the path of duty. He took up the tangled rapid succession from his pen. When John 
threads of business, applied his whole energy Banim was struck down by illness, his brother 
and perseverance to the task, and at length wrot« and earnestly besought him to return 
had uie satisfaction of unravelling the com- to Kilkenny and share nis home. *You 



sketches as a basis for others, aud wrote 
besides many essays, sketches, and stories of 
a slighter character. 

[Murray's Life of John Banim, 18o7 ; The 
O'Hara Tales, new edition, 1865 ; Read's Cabinet 
of Irish Literature; and the various works of 
Sanim.] G. B. S. 

BANIM, MICHAEL (1796-1874), bro- 
ther of John Banim [q. v.l and co-worker with 
Jiim in the series of novels called the * O'Hara 



plication, and replacing his parents in com- 
fort, boUi material and mental* (Read). 
J'or himself he found happiness in studying 



speak a great deal too much,' he observed in 
one letter, * about what you think you owe 
As you are my brother, never allude to 



me. 
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it again. My creed on this subject is, that 
one Drother should not want whue the other 
can supply him/ In 1840 Michael Banim 
marriea, beine then a man of ample means ; 
but in less than a year he lost almost the 
whole of his fortune through the failure of a 
merchant. The blow fell severely upon him, 
and a second serious illness ensued, through 
which he bravely struggled. When he had 
sufficiently recovered, he wrote 'Father 
Oonnell,' one of the most pleasing of the 
fictions written by either brother, the chief 
character being a faithful delineation of a 
worthy priest who had been known to Banim 
since cnildhood. As a creation, Father 
Oonnell has been compared by some critics, 
and not unfavourably, with the Dr. Primrose 
of Oliver Goldsmith. In 1852 Banim's 
* dough Fion ' appeared in the * Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine, and about the same time, 
through the influence of the Earl of Car- 
lisle, the author was appointed postmaster 
of his native city of Kilkenny. Although 
Banim was in a very delicate state of health 
for some years after receiving this appoint- 
ment, he fulfilled its duties ; but all literal^ 
occupation was suspended. It was not until 
1864 that the ' Town of the Cascades,' his 
last work, was published. In this story, 
which exhibited no lack of power, the author 
depicted the terrible eff*ects of the vice of 
intemperance. Banim's health completely 
broke down in 1873, and he was obliged to 
resign his situation of postmaster. Leaving 
the neighbourhood, he went with his family 
to reside at Booterstown, on the coast of the 
county of Dublin. The committee of the 
Koyal Literary Fund made him an annual 
allowance. But there is no doubt that his 
closing years were years of anxiety and 
hardship. He died at Booterstown on 
30 Au^. 1874. The Prime Minister (Mr. 
Disraeh) granted his widow a pension from 
the civil list. 

In character Michael Banim was amiable, 
unambitious, modest, and generous to a de- 
gree. He imselfishly thrust himself into the 
background, in order that his younger brother 
might enjoy to the full the fame that was 
dear to him. He even refrained from claim- 
ing his fair share in the tide of popularity 
which set in upon the authors of the * CHara 
Tales.* * At the same time, it is a noteworthy 
fact that his contributions to the joint publi- 
cations, which appeared under the well- 
known nom deplume of the " OTIara Family," 
were most favourably criticised by the public 
journals.* While not possessing the poetic 
vein of the youn^r brother, Michael Banim 
was certainly his e^ual in the power of 
viyidly depicting passion and character. He 



had also an irresistible, if at times uncouth, 
eloquence of style. 

As there has been much misunderstanding 
concerning the relative share of the brothers 
in the composition of the various tale^ 
written by them, we may Quote from a docu- 
ment drawn up by Michael Banim, in which 
he set forth his own share of their joint 
labours. Out of a total of twenty-four 
volumes, he claimed to have written thirteen 
and a half, including the following stories : 
1. *Crohoore of the Billhook.' 2. *The 
Croppy.' 3. *The Ghost Hunter and his 
Family.' 4. *The Mavor of Windgap.' 

6. * The Bit o' Writin'.' 6. ' Father Connefi.' 

7. *The Town of the Cascades.' 

[The Nation (Dublin); Cabinet of Irish Lite- 
rature; Freeman's Journal (Dublin); Murray's 
Life of John Banim.] G. B. S. 

BANISTER or BANESTER, JOHN 
(1540-1610), surgeon, was wellknown among 
surgeons in London in the latter half of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign. He began his professional 
life as surgeon t^ the forces sent under the 
Earl of Warwick in 1563 to relieve Havre. 
On this expedition he and William Clowes 

fc^. v.], another surgical author, began a 
hendship which lasted throughout their lives. 
Some time after his return he studied at Ox- 
ford, and received a license to practise in 
1573. For several years he practised both 
physic and surgery at Nottingham. I^ei- 
cester's expedition to the Low Countries in 
1585 gave Banister another opportunity of 
public service, and he served on board sbip 
\Eoyal Letter, 1593 ; see Muni). Aft«r the 
expedition he settled in London, and in 1588 
he and Clowes are associated in the dedica- 
tion of Read's ' Translation of Arceus.' They 
saw many cases together, and in 1591 T. P.^ 
a patient of theirs, praised both surgeons in 
a wretched English poem. Complaints were 
often made at that time to the College of 
Physicians as to surgeons practising medicine, 
and, perhaps in consequence of some such 
difficulty. Banister in 1593 obtained a royal 
letter of recommendation which led the col- 
lege to grant him a license (15 Feb. 1593-4) 
on the condition that in dangerous cases he 
should call in one of its fellows. Banister was 
famed for his kindness to the poor, especially to 
old soldiers, and for his extensive professional 
reading. He edited Wecker, with correc- 
tions, * A Compendious Chyrurgerie gathered 
and translated (especially) out of Wecker,' 
12mo, London, 1585. He compiled a collec- 
tion of remedies and prescriptions, * An Anti- 
dotarie Chymrgicall,' London, 1589, in which 
he acknowledges the generous help of his con- 
temporaries, George Baker [q. v. J, Balthrop^ 
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Clowes, and Goodrus. He also published in 
folio * The History of Man, sucked from the 
Sap of the most approved Anatomists, 9 books, 
London, 1578/ Calametius, Tagaltius, and 
Wecker, three dry and unprofitable writers 
on surgery, form the basis of his writings. 
No cases from his own practice are given, and 
neither domestic history nor interesting ex- 
amples of style are to be foimd in his pedantic 
pages. He lived in Silver Street {Antido- 
tarie)y and was buried in the church of St. 
Olave in that street, since destroyed, with 
the record of his death, in the ^at fire. 
He had a long epitaph in English verse, 
which bears sufficient resemblance to some 
poems of Clowes to make it likely that it 
was written for Banister's tomb by his old 
friend. In 1633, some time after Banister s 
death, a collected edition of his surgical 
works was published, * The Workes of that 
Famous Chyrurgian, Mr. John Banester,*. in 
aix books. 

[Clowes's Works ; Munk's Roll of Physicians, 
L 104.] N. M. 

BANISTER, JOHN (1630-1679), mu- 
sical composer and violinist, was the son of 
one of the * waits * of the parish of St. Gile§- 
in-the-Fields, and that profession he at first 
followed. His father was his first instructor, 
and he arrived at such proficiency on the 
violin that Charles H became interested in 
him and sent him for further education to 
France, appointing him on his return to the 
post of leader of his own band, vacated by 
the death of Baltzar [q. v.] in 1663. A war- 
rant of that year {Add. MS, 5760) informs us 
that he was appointed to the band at a salar}' 
of 40/. per annum, payable quarterly. About 
1666-7 he is said to have been dismissed by 
the king for an unpertinent remark concern- 
ing the appointment of French musicians to 
the royal Dand. This seems to be referred 
to in Pepys's Diary, date 20 Feb. 1666-7, 
although Banister's name occurs in a list of 
the King's Chapel in 1668 (Egerton MS. 
2159). On 30 Dec. 1672 he inaugurated a 
series of concerts at his own house, which 
are remarkable as being the first lucrative 
concerts given in London. One peculiarity 
of the arrangements was that the audience, 
on payment of one shilling, were entitled to 
demand what music they pleased to be per- 
formed. These entertainments continued to 
be given by him, as we learn from advertise- 
ments in the 'London Gazette' of the period, | 
until within a short' time of his death, which ' 
took place on 3 Oct. 1679. He was buried 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

His most important composition is the 
mime to the tragedy of * Circe ' by Dr. C. 



Davenant, which was performed at the Duke 
of York's Theat re in 1 676. Manuscript copies 
of the first act are preserved in the library of 
the Royal College of Music, and in the titz- 
William Museum at Cambridge. In the same 
year he wrote music to * Tlie Tempest' in con- 
junction with Pelham Humphrey. Several 
songs by Banister, some of them belonging 
to some classic tragedy of which the name 
is unknown, and written jointly with Dr. 
Blow, are in a manuscript in the Christ 
Church Library, Oxford. In the collections 
of printed music which date from about 
this time his name is of frequent occurrence. 
Besides his vocal compositions, which are 
not of very great interest or importance, 
he wrote a great many short pieces for one, 
two, and three violins, and also for the lute. 
He was especially skilled in writing upon a 
ground bass. A work of this kind is pre- 
served in the British Museum (Add. MS. 
18940) for two violins on a ground, and 
several similar compositions are among the 
manuscripts in the Music School at Oxford. 
There also many of his other compositions 
are preser\'ed, one of which (MS. 35) is 
curious, as it appears to be an exercise in 
bowing. The name is given variously as 
Bannister, Banester, and Banster, but most 
commonly, and no doubt correctly, as Banister. 

His son, John Banister the younjrer, was 
a pupil of his father's, and became, like him, 
a violinist in the royal band, where he re- 
mained under Charles II, James II, William 
and Mar}', and Anne. AVhen the first Italian 
operas were given in this country at Drury 
Lane, he played the first violin. He died in 
1735. 

[Bumey's History of Music ; Hawkins's His- 
tory of Music ; Grove's Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians ; MSS. in Fitzwilliam Muj<cuni. Cam- 
bridge, Music School and Christ Church, Oxford, 
and in the British Museum.] J. A. F. M. 

BANISTER, JOHN (d. 1692?), natural- 
ist, travelled first in the EJast Indies and later 
in Virginia, apparently as a Church of Eng- 
land missionary, as well as with th(i purpose 
of in vestigat ing t he nat ural history' of t hose re- 
gions. His stay in Virginia extended over at 
least fourteen years, during which t ime he cor- 
responded with John Ray, Compton (bishop 
of London), and Martin Lister. To Ray he 
sent in 1680 a lengthy catalogue of Virginia 
plants, which is published in the * Ilistoria 
rlantarum' (ii. 1928), where Ray styles 
him ^eruditissimus vir et consummatissimus 
botanicus.' In the previous year he had sent 
a similar catalogue, with drawings, to Comp- 
ton. He was an entomologist as well as a 
botanist, and published papers on the insects, 
moUusks, and planta of Virginia in the * Fhilo- 
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sophical Transactions/ In one of his expe- i [Wood's Athen83 (Bliss), i. 663 ; Hutchiiison*s 
ditions in Virginia he fell from the rocks and Biographia Medica ; Banister's Treatise, as 
was killed (about 1692). His notes and above.] R. H. 

papers were sent to Compton; his dried ^ . ^^^,.,„« o. ,,r^^»^.,, , - ,^,«v 
^ants were acquired by Sir H^ns Sloane, t BANISTER, Sib WILLIAM (/. 1713), 
and are now in the British Museum. i ^as one of the barons of the exchequer dunng 

. the last year of Queen Anne's reign and 
[Phil. Trans, xvi. 667-72 ; Pulteney's Sketches, for a few months of George Fs. He was a 

^^~7*] ^' ^' student of the Middle Temple, and received 




an 

was educated under his near kinsman, John 




was eaucat«. unuer um nearmnBman ooou ^^ promoted in June 1713 to be a baron of 

Banister, the surgeon [9.V.]. Hedevotedhun- ^j^^ J^chec^uer, when he was knighted. On 

n of George I, Lord Chancellor 

his proposals for reforming the 

mem, Lne cure 01 me nare-up ana ine wry- judicial'staff.adviseTthe removal of Baxter 

neck, and diseases of the eyes. He studied J ^. , ' ^ ^^^ ^ ^ 

under various persons emment in these sub- i,.„» fr".^«»„»»>= r- Ai r j^ 

;«/.K. .^<>^» r^t»^ ^^,^ < -a^^-^ T»o»vi,»>n<. pl*ce (Campbell's 2Ave$ qf tJie Lord Chan- 

erHa§:fwo7c^L^a^^^ ^'^^^y^^^^ 

Fennie Stanton, Master 'Surflet of Lynn, ^^^^^.^^^ removed (Lord Raymond's Re^ 

and Master Banlabie of Peterborough.' ^ To ^'^K 1261, 1318). His pubbc career and 

complete his education he betook hiLelf to ^ ^'7 f TT f*^« ^^^^^^l^ 

the study of the best authors, lU) Rhazes, ^^^^^ f ^?^?i interest Turk Dean in 

Mesne, /emelius, VesaHus, &c. Gloucestershire * descended to him from his 

Banister then itablished himself in Stam- ancestors and he possessed a great estate 

ford, and acquired considerable reputation as \^ ^\'? *^^^il^^^^ P^*^ (^^^^« « ^^"^- 

an oculist. He was in request in all the large ^f^'^''^^ * °'^i* 

towns round about, and was even sent for to [Foss's Judges of England, and works cited 

London. He appears to have performed above.] G. V. B. 

numerous operations for cataract, and to have _ . ^.^17-^ Tyrrra a T»-rk / ^ -iAMw • j 

cured twenty-four blind persons at Norwich, BAN^KE, RICHARD {fl. 1410), judffe, 

of which he obtained a certificate from the was appomted a baron of the exchequer by the 

mayor and aldermen. continual council m 1410, during the virtual 

Canister published in 1622 a second edition interregnum caused by the mental and phy- 

of a ' Treatise of One Hundred and Thirteen Jical decay of Henry IV, and re-anpomted 

Diseases of the Eyes and EveUds, with some ^J ^^^"^ \ \^r\^' ^^^^^^^ Margaret, 

profitable additions of certain principles and daughter of WiUiam de Rivere. The date 

experiments, by Richard Banister, ocuUst and ?^>i8 ^^^V" ^8 altogether uncertain, there 

practitioner in physic' It is a translation i l>ew nothing to indicate who succeeded him 

from the French of Jacques GuiUemeau, on the bench. He was mtenred m the priory 



made by one A. 11., and at itB first publica- 
tion dedicated to the elder Banister. Guil- 
lemeau was a distinguished surgeon at the 
courts of Charles IX, Henry IH, and Henry IV 
of PVance, and his work, * Trait6 des Maladies 
de r(Eil,' was published at Paris in 1685, and 
at Lyons in 1610, and was translated both | [Dugdale's Chron. Sor. 57 ; Stow^s Survey of 
into Flemish and into German. The English , London, ed. Strype, i. 715.] J. M. R. 

translation by A. H. having become out of 



of St. Bartholomew, London, on the site 
of which St. Bartholomew's Hospital now 
stands, as was also his wife. Stow, to whom 
we are indebted for the record of this fact, 
spells his name Vancke and his wife's maiden 
name Rivar. 



print, a second edition was published in 
1622 by Richard Banister, together with an 



BANKES, GEORGE (1788-1866), the 
last of the cursitor barons of the exchequer 



* appendant part' called 'Cervisia Medicata, —the office being abolished on his death in 



Purging Ale, with divers aphorisms and prin- 
ciples.' The work received the name of Ba- 
niflt or's Breviary of the Eyes. In this treatise 
he names the best oculists for the last fifty 
or sixty years, not university graduates. 
Banister was living at the time of the pub- 
lication of the book in 1622, but probably 
died a few years later, about 1624. 



1856 — was the third son of Henry Bankes 
[q. v.], of Kingston Hall, Dorsetshire, who 
represented Corfe Castle for nearly fifty years, 
and of Frances, daughter of Wm. W oodley, 
governor of the Leeward Islands. He was 
a lineal descendant of Sir John Bankes 
[^q. v.], chief justice of the common pleas 
in the reign of Charles I. Bankes was 
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educated at Westminster School and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. He studied law first at 
Lincoln's Inn, and afterwards at the Inner 
Temple, and was called to the bar by the 
latter society in 1815. In the following 
year he entered parliament as his father's 
colleague for the family borough of Corfe 
Castle, which he represented in every suc- 
ceeding parliament until 1823. He was again 
returned for Corfe Castle in 1826, and sat 
until 1832, when the family borough was 
united with that of Wareham. He does not 
appear to have achieved any remarkable pro- 
fessional success, but owing, presumably, to 
his family influence, he was appointed one 
of the bankruptcy commissioners in 1822, 
and cursitor baron in 1824. In 1829, under 
the Wellington administration, he became 
chief secretary of the board of control, and 
in the next year a junior lord of the treasury, 
and one of the commissioners for the affairs 
of India. At the general election in 1841 he 
again entered parliament, being returned by 
the county of Dorset, for which he continueJl 
to sit until his death. He supported the tory 
party, and strenuously oi>i)()sed Sir Robert 
Peel's commercial reforms. During the short 
administration of the Earl of Derby in 1852, 
Bankes held the office of judge-advocate-gene- 
ral, and was sworn a privy councillor. On 
the death of his elder brother, William John 
£q. v.], in 1855, he succeeded to the family 
estates. He died at his residence, Old Palace 
Yard, Westminster, leaving issue three sons 
and five daughters by his wife Georgina Char- 
lotte, only child of Admiral Sir Charles 
Nugent, G.C.B. Bankes was the author of 

* The Story of Corfe Castle and of many who 
have lived there * (London, 1853), and of 

* Brave Dame Mary,* a work of fiction founded 
on the * Story,' 

[Illustrated London News, 1 2 July 1 856 ; 
Burke's Dictionary of the Landed Gentry ; Foss's 
Xtives of the Judges of England.] G. V. B. 

BANKES, HENRY (1757-1834), poll- 
tician and author, was bom in 1757, the only 
surviving son of Henry Bankes, Esq., and 
the great-grandson of Sir Jolm Bankes [q. v.], 
chief justice of the common pleas in the time 
of Charles I. He was educated at Westmin- 
ster School and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B. A. in 1 778, 
and M.A. in 1781. After leaving Cambridge 
he sat for the close borough of Corfe Castle 
from 1780 to 1826; in the latter year he 
was elected for the county of Dorset, and 
re-elected in the general election in the same 
jrear, but was rejected after a severe contest 
in 1830. In politics he was a conservative ; 
he gave a general support to Pitt, but pre- 



served his independence. He took an active 
but not a leading part in nearly every debate 
of his time, and closely attended to all par- 
liamentary duties. lie was a trustee oi the 
British Museum, and acted as its org^an in 
parliament. Bankes published * A Civil and 
Constitutional History of Rome, from the 
Foundation to the Age of Augustus,' 2 vols. 
1818. He married in 1784 Frances, daughter 
of William Woodward, governor of the Lee- 
ward Isles, and left a large family. His 
second son was William Jolm Bankes [q. v.], 
and his third Georpe Bankes [q. v.]. His 
daughter married the Earl ot Falmouth. 
Bankes died at Tre^othnan, Cornwall, 17 Dec. 
1834, and was buried in Wimbome Abbey. 

[Gent. Miig. iii. new series, p. 323 ; Parlia- 
mentary Debates, 1780-1829; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

A. G-N. 

BANKES, Sir JOHN (1589-1644), chief 
justice of the common pleas, *was born at 
Keswick, in Cumberland, of lionest parents, 
who, perceiving him judicious and industri- 
ous, bestowed good breeding on him in 
Gray's Inn, in hope he should attain to pre- 
ferment, wherein they were not deceived' 
(Fuller, Worthies, ed\ Nichols, i. 237). His 
father was a merchant, and his mother, 
according to some authorities, Elizabeth, 
daughter of one Hassell, but according to 
Burke's 'Landed Gentry,* Bankes's mother 
was Jane Malton, and his grandmother Anne 
Hassel. Bankes was sent to a grammar school 
in his own county, and thence to Queen's 
College, Oxford, in 1604, at the ago of fifteen. 
Leaving the university without a degree he 
entered Gray's Inn as a law student in 1607 ; 
was called to the bar 30 Nov. 1614; became 
a bencher of the societv in 1629, reader in 
1631, and treasurer the next year (Dugdale, 
On'f/. 297, 299). Meantime he had been re- 
turned to parliament in 1628 for the borough 
of Morpeth, and had taken part in the debate 
on the question of privilege arising out of the 
seizure of a member's goods for tonnage by 
order of the king (19 Feb. 1628), on which 
occasion he declared tliat *the king's com- 
mand cannot authorise any man to break the 
privilege ' (Pari. JItst. ii. 480). He did not, 
however, take much part in the politics of 
the day. 

In 1630 the king made him attorney- 
general to the infant Prince Charles, then 
Duke of Cornwall, and on the death of At- 
torney-general Nov, Bankes succeeded to his 
place, Sept. 1634. His professional reputa- 
tion was very high at this moment, for one 
of Lord Wentworth's correspondents men- 
tions * how Banks, the attorney-general, hath 
been commended to his majesty — that he 
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exceeds Bacon in eloquence, Chancellor Elles- 
mere in judgment, and William Noy in law ' 
(Baxeles, Corfc Castle, 54). His wealth ap- 
pears to have grown as rapidly as his repu- 
tation, for about this time he purchased the 
manor of Corfe Castle, in Dorsetshire, from 
Lady Hatton, widow of Sir Edward Coke. 
That he should have been able to purchase 
80 important a property at so comparatively 
early an age as 46, apparently out of the 
legitimate earnings of his private practice, 
proves the very lucrative nature of the legal 
profession in those days. As attorney-general 
it fell to his lot in 1637 to carry out the arbi- 
trary prosecutions in the Star Chamber against 
Prynne, Bishop Williams, and others (State 
Trials, iii. 711, 771). In the same year he 
represented the crown in the still more im- 
portant case of John Hampden, on which oc- 
casion his argument lasted for three days (ibid, 
1014). The chief justiceship of the common 
pleas becoming vacant by the promotion of 
Sir Edward Lyttleton to be lord keeper was 

?;iven to Sir Jolin Bankes, 29 Jan. 1640-1 
Rymeb, XX. 447). A month later, while 
sitting as temporary speaker of the House of 
Lords during the illness of the lord keeper, 
his friend and former client, the Earl of 
Strafford, was brought before him to the bar 
on some matter connected with his impeach- 
ment {Corfe Castle, 83). Sir John remained 
at his post at Westminster for some time 
after the king had left London, but, fearing 
that tliis might be considered as showing ap- 
proval of the parliamentary cause, he soon 
followed the king to York. He was now 
admitted to the privy council, and signed 
the declaration made by the lords at \ork, 
in which they asserted that the king had no 
intention of making war on the parliament. 
Sir John accompanied the king to Oxford in 
the winter, and received from the university 
the honorary degree of D.C.L., 20 Dec. 1642 
(Wood, Fasti, ii. 44). 

Thougli steadily adherinj^ to the king^s 
cause, he incurred the royal displeasure bv his 
caution and moderation. In a letter, ^ated 
York, May 1642, to Mr. Green, one of the 
members for Corfe Castle, lie says : * The 
king is extremely offended with me touching 
the militia; saith that I should have per- 
formed the part of an honest man in protest- 
ing against the illegality of the ordinance ; 
commands me upon my allegiance yet to do 
it. I have told him it is not safe for me to 
deliver anie opinion in things which are voted 
in the housscs.' In this and other private 
letters to the leaders of parliament he warmly 
urges the necessity of frankness and com- 
promise on both sides with a view to an ' ac- 
commodation/ foreseeing that ' if we should 



have civile wars it would make us a mise- 
rable people ' ( Corfe Castle, 185). His efforts 
to preserve the peace seem to have been 
appreciated by the parliament ; for, notwith- 
standing the prominent part he had taken 
in the Star Cnamber prosecutions and the 
ship-money case, parliament requested that 
he might oe continued in his office of chief 
justice {Pari Hist iii. 70). The king's dis- 
pleasure soon passed away, and Sir John gave 
ample proofs of his devotion to the king by his 
liberal contributions to the royal treasury, and 
still more by the stubborn resistance offered 
by his castle long after all the neighbouring 
strongholds had fallen into the hands of par- 
liament. The heroic defence of Corfe Castle 
by Lady Mary Bankes [q. v.] during nearly 
three years, against great odds, to which she 
yielded only when betrayed, is one of the 
brightest spots in that gloomy period. The 
paniament, on the other hand, had ceased to 
regard Sir John as a mediator, and the com- 
mons were so highly incensed against him 
by his charge to the grand iury at Salisbury, 
where several members of both houses were 
indicted for high treason before Bankes and 
three other judges, that they ordered the 
four judges to be impeached (Whitblocke, 
78). A similar order was made the next 
year against the same Judges in consequence 
of the trial and execution of Captain Turpine 
at Exeter {ibid. 96). Fortunately for Sir 
John he was beyond the reach of the com- 
mons, but they made him feel their dis- 
pleasure by ordering the forfeiture of all his 
property, even to his books {ibid. 177). He 
continued to act as privy councillor and 
cliief justice at Oxford until his death, which 
occurred there 28 Dec. 1644. He was buried 
in Christ Church Cathedral, where there is a 
monument to his memory-. * It must not be 
forgotten that by his will he gave to the 
value of 30/. per annum with other emolu- 
ments to be bestowed in pious uses, and 
chiefly to set up a manufacture of coarse 
cottons in the town of Keswick ' (Fuller, i. 
237). 

Clarendon tells us that at one time the king, 
being displeased with Lord-keeper Lyttleton, 
proposed to give the great seal to Sir John 
Bankes, but that the latter * was not thought 
equal to that charge in a time of so much 
disorder, though otherwise he was a man of 
great abilities and unblemished integrity' 
(Clarendon, v. 209). Elsewhere the same 
writer speaks of him as * a grave and a 
learned man in the profession of the law ' 
{ibid. vi. 396). This estimate of him appears 
to be acquiesced in by all his contemporaries. 
His conduct as well as his letters prove him 
to have been moderate and cautious, but 
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steadily loyal to the royal cause. His pro- 
perty was restored to his family in 1647 by 
parliament after considerable payments by 
Lady Bankes and her children (Whitelocke, 
270). Sir John left a numerous family, and 
his descendants, who still own considerable 
property in the neighbourhood, represented 
the borough of Corfe Castle until it was dis- 
firanchised in 1832. The present head of the 
family lives at Kingston Lacy, not far from 
the ruins of their ancient castle. 

[Fosb's Judges of England; Biographia Bri- 
tannica; Bankes's Story of Corfe Castle; Fuller's 
Worthies ; Wood's Fasti (Bliss), ii. 44 ; Lloyd s 
Memoires of Sufferers for Charles I.] G. V. B. 

BANKES, Lady MARY {d. 1661), the 
heroine of Corfe Castle, was the only daughter 
of Ralph Hawtrey, of Ruislip, in the county 
of Middlesex, the representative of an an- 
cient family of Norman origin. Of her early 
life nothing seems to be recorded ; but having 
married Sir John Bankes [q.v.l, chief justice 
of the common pleas in tue latter part of 
the reign of Charles I, she retired with her 
children, on the commencement of the civil 
troubles, to Sir John's newlv purchased resi- 
dence, Corfe Castle, in the ^sle of Purbeck, 
Dorsetshire, for many centuries a royal resi- 
dence and one of the strongrest castles in Eng- 
land. Here Lady Bankes, with the assistance 
of a small garrison, stood two prolonged sieges, 
the first in 1643, lasting six weeks and end- 
ing in the flight of the besiegers ; the second 
in 1646, which after eight weeks ended in 
the taking of the castle tnrough the treachery 
of one of the garrison. The fullest and best 
original accoimt of the first siege is con- 
tained in a contemporary royalist publication, 
* Mercurius Rusticus,' No. xi., which, not- 
withstanding its contemptuous banter of 
'the rebels, is probably a fairly truthful 
account, and is confirmed by occasional allu- 
sions in contemporary newspapers of the 
opposite side. 

From this authority we learn that in May 
1643, Sir John being in attendance on the 
kiziff, the commissioners of Poole sent a force 
of lorty seamen (* they in the castle not sus- 
pecting any such thing ') to demand of Lady 
bankes the surrender of the four small pieces 
of cannon which formed the armament of 
Corfe Castle, * but instead of delivering them, 
though at that time there were but five men 
in the castle, yet these five, assisted by the 
maid servants, at their lady*s command 
mount these pieces on their carriages, and 
lading one 01 them they give ^e^ which 
small thunder so afirighted the seamen that 
they all quitted the place and ran away.* 

On 23 June 1643 the regular siege was 



begun by Sir Walter Earle, with a force of 
500 or 600 men, and a few pieces of ordnance. 
Lady Bankes meantime had quietly laid in 
a good store of provisions, and had obtained 
fi:t)m Prince Maurice, by her earnest en- 
treaties, a garrison of about eighty men, com- 
manded by Captain Lawrence. Her resolu- 
tion was unshaken by the oath taken by the 
besiegers, * that if they found the defendants 
obstinate not to yield, they would maintain 
the siege to victory and then deny quarter 
unto all, killing without mercy men, women, 
and children.' All the assaults of the be- 
siegers were successfully repelled by the 
little garrison. In the last of these attacks, 
* the enemy being now pot-valiant and pos- 
sessed with a borrowed courage, which was 
to evaporate in sleep, they divide their forces 
into two parties, whereof one assaidts the 
middle ward, defended by valiant Captain 
Lawrence and the greater part of the soul- 
diers; the other assault the upper ward, 
which the Lady Bankes (to her eternall 
honour be it spoken), with her daughters, 
women, and five souldiers, undertooke to make 
good against the rebels, and did bravely 
perform what she undertooke, for by heaving 
over stones and hot embers, they repellea 
the rebels, and kept them from climbing 
their ladders.' Having lost in this assault 
100 men in killed and wounded, and hearing 
that the king's forces were at hand. Sir 
Walter on 4 Aug. drew off his men so pre- 
cipitately that they left their artillery, am- 
munition, and horses behind. 

For the next two years Lady Bankes 
seems to have lived unmolested, partly at 
Corfe Castle and partly near London. The 
death of her husband in December 1644 
caused no abatement of her devotion to the 
royal cause, and in the summer of 1645 Corfe 
Castle was again attempted several times by 
the parliamentary forces, and at last closely 
besieged a second time, there being now 
*no garrison (but this) between Excester 
and London ' still holding out for the king 
(Spriggb, iii. 146). On 26 Feb., or according 
to some accounts 8 April, 1646, Lady Bankes 
and her little garrison, apparently as far as 
ever from yielding, were betrayed by one 
of her own officers who was * weary of the 
king's service.' Under pretence of bringing 
in reinforcements this officer introduced by 
night fifty of the enemy, and next morning 
the garrison, finding themselves betrayed 
and further resistance useless, gave them- 
selves up prisoners at discretion, their lives 
onlv excepted. 

in Spngge's table of battles and sieges 
Corfe Castle is said to have been taken in 
April * by stratagem and storm ' after forty- 
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eight days' siege, during which eleven men 
were killed. By order of parliament the 
castle was * slighted/ The massive frag- 
ments of mediaeval masonry which still oc- 
cupy its site bear witness at once to the diffi- 
culty of the task and the thoroughness with 
which it was accomplished. 

Lady Bankes was allowed to depart with 
her children in safety, leaving, however, all 
her household effects behind. She now pe- 
titioned the sequestrators to be allowed ner 
jointure, which, along with Sir John's pro- 
perty, had been sequestered. Her petition, 
being * a case of difficulty,' was referred to 
hea(^uarters, but appears to have remained 
unanswered until Cromwell's accession to 

SQwer, when, on payment of large sums by 
erself and her children, the sequestration 
w^as removed (Corfe Castle, pp. 123, 244). 
She was not lurtner molested during the 
Commonwealth. In the church of Kuislip 
there is a monument dedicated by Sir Ilalpn 
Bankes, her son and heir, which tells us that 
* having had the honour to have borne with 
a constancy and courage above her sex a noble 
proportion of the late calamities, and the 
happiness to have outlived them so far as to 
have seen the restitution of the government,' 
she * with great peace of mind laid down her 
most desired life 11 April 1661 ' (Ltsons). 
Posterity has willingly endorsed this brief 
summary of her career. Lady Bankes hud 
four sons and six daughters. Several noble 
families, as well as the Bankes of Kingston 
Lacy, near Corfe, claim her as an ancestress 
(Notes and Queries, 1st series, iii. 458). 

[Lysons's Middlesex, p. 211 ; Hutchins's Dor- 
set, i. 284; Vicars's Parliamentary Chronicle, 
IV. 372 ; Sprigge's Auglia Rediviva ; Mercurius 
Kusticus, No. xi. ; Lloyd's Memoires, 586 ; 
Bankes's Story of Corfe Castle ; Notes and Queries, 
1st series, iii. 458.] G. V. B. 

BANKES, WILLIAM JOHN (d. 1855), 
traveller in the East, was second but eldest 
surviving son of Uenry Bankes [q. v.], of 
Kingston Hall, Dorsetshire, and elder brother 
of the Right Hon. George Bankes [see Bankes, 
George, 1788-1856]. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; w^as B.A. 1808, 
and M.A. 1811. From 1810 to 1812 he 
represented Truro in parliament. In 1821 
he was returned for Cambridge University, 
but was defeated in 1825 by Lord Palmers- 
ton and Sir J. Copley. In 1829-31 he 
sat for Marlborough, and was returned by 
the county of Dorset to the first reformed 
parliament, but lost this seat in 18*35, after 
wliich he did not again enter parliament. 
On the death of his great -uncle, Sir William 
Wynne, he succeeded to Soughton Hall in 
Flintshire, and on his father's death in 1835 he 



came into the family estates in Dorsetshire. 
Byron, his contemporary, describes him as the 
leader of the set 01 college Mends which in- 
cluded C. S. Matthews ana Hobhouse. Bankes 
was Byron's friend through life. Byron gave 
him letters of introduction when he was 
starting on an eastern journey in 1812. 
Bankes afterwards visited Byron in Venice. 
Byron speaks of him with affection. Several 
letters to him are given by Moore. Rogers says 
in his * Table Talk' (ed. Dyce, p. 291) that he 
had known Bankes eclipse Sydney Smith by 
the vigour of his talk. He was known to the 
literary world by his travels in the East. He 
inspired or wrote a review of Silk Buck- 
ingnam's work on Palestine, which appeared 
in the * Quarterly Review ' for January 1822. 
He afterwards published a letter to Hobhouse, 
repeating charj^s against Buckingham, who 
had accompanied him in S}Tia, of appropri- 
ating his drawings. Buckingham obtained a 
vermct of 400/. damages for the libel, 26 Oct. 
1826. He also translated from the Italian 
in 1830 an autobiographical memoir of Gio- 
vanni Finati, with whom he travelled in 
Egypt and the East. In 1815 he discovered 
an ancient Egyptian obelisk in the island of 
Philae, and had it brought to England for the 
purpose of erecting it m his own grounds at 
Kingston Hall. He died at Venice 15 April 
185o, leaving no issue, and was succeeded by 
his brother the Right Hon. George Bankes. 

[Gent. Mag. August 1855; Burke's History of 
the Landed Gentry ; Bankes's Life of Giovanni 
Finati.] G. V. B. 

BANKHEAD, JOHN (1738-1833), Irish 
presbyterian minister, was bom in 1738 of a 
lamily said to have come from Bank Head 
in Mid-Lothian, and settled near Clough, co. 
Antrim. He is said to have graduated at 
Glasgow, but his name is not lound in the 
college register. He was licensed by Bally- 
mena presbytery (before 29 June 1762), and 
called 13 Feb. 1763 to the congrepition of 
Ballycarry (or Broadisland), co. Antrim. This, 
the oldest presbyterian church in Ireland, was 
founded by Edward Brice in 1613 [see Brice, 
Edwabd], and had been vacant since the 
death of James Cobham (22 Feb. 1759). 
Bankhead subscribed (26 July 1763) the con- 
fession of faith in the following cautious form : 
j * I believe the Westminster Confession to con- 
tain a system of the christian doctrines, which 
doctrines I subscril)e as the confession of my 
faith ; ' and was ordained by Templepatrick 
presbytery, 16 Aug. 1763. A unammous call 
was given him in July 1774 by the richer 
congregation of Comber, co. Down ; but he 
remained at Ballycarry all his days, and made 
a considerable fortune out of a grazing farm. 
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In 1786 he published a catechism, valuable Mem. of Presbyterianism in Ireland, 2 ser. 1880 ; 
as indicating the departure from the old Min. of Gen. Synod, 1824; information from a 
standards of doctrine, alreadyhinted at in the descendant.] A. G. 

terms of his subscription. The questions are BANKS, — {Jl. 1588-1637), a famous 
m^cisely those of the Westminster Shorter showman, to whose ' dancing horse ' allusion 
Catechism ; the answers are naked extracts ig made by all the best-known authors of his 
firom Scripture, without comment. In the day, was a native of Scotland. He is stated 
second edition, 1825, a further prop-ess is in <Tarlton's Jests' (1600) to have origi- 
made; some of the Westminster questions are ' nally served the Earl of Essex, and to have 
omitted, others are altered. Bankhead was exhibited his horse ' of strange qualities . . . 
moderator of synod in 1800. On 30 July at the Crosse Keyes in Gracious-streete ' 
1812 William 'Glendy (rf. 24 July 1853, ; before 1588. The animal went by the name 
aged 71) was ordained as his assistant and of Morocco or Marocco. His feats, which are 
successor. In 1829 Glendy took the congre- briefly described in an epigram in Bastard's 
gationwith him to join the heterodox re- <Cbrestoleros*(1598), included, among many 
monstrant synod ; but Bankhead remained on I li^e accomplishments, the power of "'^""t- 
the roll of the general synod till his death, jngr money, to which reference is n 

which OCCU^-"-^~^°'^^ V..l..;..n,n« ^.« ,r...... r-.„ .., r._. : . 
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his tombstone overestimates on both points), p, 821); of singling out persons named by 
It is remarkable that the whole period of 220 bis master (Taklton's JeaU ; Brathwaite^s 
years (161^-1833) in the history of Bally- ! Strappado for the Divell, 1615) ; of danc- 
carry congregation is spanned by the pasto- | jng^ to which very frequent allusion is made 
rates of four men, the interstices between by the Elizabethan dnimatists. At the end 
their ministries amounting collectively to \ of 1595 there appeared a pamphlet, of which 
aeventeen years. Bankhead was a man of only two copies are now extant, entitled * Ma- 
much natural ability. A satirical poeni of ! roccus Extaticus, or Bankes Bay Ilorse in 
1817 Q The Ulster Synod,* by Rev. William a Trance, a discourse set downe m a merry 
Heron, of Ballyclare) describes him, in his i dialogue between Bankes and his beast, ana- 
eightieth year, as 'scattering bright wit, sound j tomizing some abuses and bad trickes of this 
sense, and Dublin snuif. lie published : ag^^ written and intituled to mine host of the 
1. * Faith the Spring of Holiness' [Ilab. ii. 41 1 Belsavagc, and all his honest guests, bv John 
Belf. 1769 (funeral sermon for Arch. Ed- 2)ando,thewier-drawerofIIadley,and!&arrie 
monstone of Redhall, who left Bankhead his i{„nt, the head ostler of Bosomes Inne, 1595.' 
library). 2. * A Catechism,' &c. Belf. 178(5, i ^ woodcut represents Banks in the act of 
12mo (the date is misprinted 1736); 2nd ed. ; opening his entertainment, and the horse 
Belf. 1825, 12mo (described above). He was i standing on his hind legs, with a stick in 
twice married, (1) to Jane ^lartin, (2) in j^jg mouth and dice on the ground. Eroni 
February 1812 to Mary Magill, and was the ^be title-page it api)ears that Banks was at 



father o*f twenty-two children, nineteen of 
whom reached maturity, and some found dis- 
tinction. His eldest son was John Bankhead, 
M.D., a leading physician of Belfast. Another 



the time exhibiting his horse at the Belsavage 
Inn without Ludgate, where such entertain- 
ments were frequent, and where, as was his 



pamphlet consists, deals with the hypocrisy^ 
of the puritans and other alleged abuses. It 
, promises a second part, which never appeared, 
who expired in his arms in 1822 ; he died at 1 ^bout 1600 the horse is reported to have per- 
Florence, aged 91, and was father of Charles formed his most famous but hardly credible 
Bankhead, British envoy to Washington. The exploit— that of climbing the steeple of St. 
latest survivor of the twenty-two children panrs. Inthe*Chvles Almanacke* (1618) it 
was William Bankhead, unitarian mijiister ^ gtated that * since the dancing horse stood 
at Brighton and Diss, Norfolk (1837-43), on the top of Powles, whilst a number of asses 
who \m the ministry, and died in Edinburgh, ^^^^^ braying, below seventeen yeares.' Re- 



1881, aged 69. 

[Belfast NewB-Letter, 12 July 1833 (see letter 
pioring the year of his birth) ; Chr. Unitarian, 
1868 (extracts from original records of Temple- 
patriek presbytery) ; WitheroVs Hist, and Lit. 



ferences to the event are to be found in many of 
Dekker's plays and prose tracts, in Rowley's 
* Search for Money, and elsewhere. In 1601 
Banks crossed the Channel, and exhibited 
his horse at Paris ; and the best account of 
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Morocco's feats is given by a French eye-wit- 
ness, Jean de Monuyard, Sieur de Melleray, in 
a note to a French translation of the ' Golden 
Ass ' of Apuleius (1602). The horse's age is 
there stated to be about twelve years, but he 
was certainly some three or four years older. 
The magistrates of Paris suspected that his 
tricks were performed by magic, and for 
some time Banks was imprisoned and his 
horse impounded. But on nis master declar- 
ing that he had carefully instructed Morocco 
by signs, they were both released, and Banks 
was permitted to continue his exhibition. At 
Orleans, according to Bishop Morton {Direct 
Answer mito the Scandalous Exceptions of 
Theophilus Higgons, 1609, p. 11), Morocco 
was again suspected of being a pupil of the 
devil, and Banks, to aUay the suspicion, 
*■ commanded his horse ' (who at once obeyed 
him) ' to seek out one in the preasse of the 
people who had a crucifixe on his hat ; which 
done, he bad him kneele downe unto it, and 
not this onely, but also to rise up againe and 
to kisse it.' According to the same autho- 
rity, Banks, with Morocco, visited Frankfort 
shortlv after this adventure. In 1608 he 
had returned to England, and was tempo- 
rarily employed by Ilenry, Prince of WaltJi, 
in the management of his horses {MS, Privy 
Purse Krpenses, 1608-9). In succeeding 
years BanKS, according to references in the 
works of Ben Jonson, Sir Walter llaleigh 
W'Worv of the World, 1614, i. 173), 
ael DraytoU; Tohn Taylor, and Sir John 
'■-+.on, continued to -ive h|s ptiir tain- 
London. An elaborate account of 
J horse may be taught to doe any 
ne done by Banks his curtail ' is given at 
the end of Gervase Markham's * Cavelarice ' 
(1607). Some mystery has been ascribed to 
the fate of Banks and Morocco. According 
to playful allusions in Ben Jonson's 'Epi- 
grams (1616) and in a marginal note to tJie 
mock romance of * Don Zara del Fogo ' (1656), 
they were both burned at Rome * by the com- 
mandment of the pope.* But no importance 
need be attached to these statements. The 
showman is almost certainly to be identified 
with Banks, a vintner in Gheapside in later 
years, who is said to have * taught his horse 
to dance, and shooed him with silver ' {Life 
and Death of Mistress Mary Frith, 1662, 
p. 75). As a vintner, Banks was evidently 
alive in May 1637 {Ashmole MS. 826), and 
mention is made of * mine host Bankes ' in 
Shirley's * Ball,' 1639. Curious allusions to 
Banks and his dancing horse are found as late 
as 1664 (KiLLiGREw's Parson's Wedding), 
An early Lancashire pedigree states that a 
* daughter of . . . Banks, who kept the horse 
with the admirable tricks,' married John Hyde 



of Urmstone, a member of an ancient county 
family (HmrrEE's Illustrations to Shake^ 
speare, i. 265). 

[The best accounts of Banks, with numberless 
references to coDtemporary authorities, appear in 
Halliwell-Pbillips's folio Shakespeare, iv. 243 
et seq., and in his privately printed Memoranda 
on Lovers Labour's Lost (1879), pp. 21-57. The 
rare tract, Maroecus Lxtaticus, one copy of 
which is now in the British Museum, was re* 
printed with notes by E. F. Rimbault for the 
Percy Society (No. 47). See also Deuce's Illus- 
trations to Shakespeare, i. 212 ; Corser's Collec- 
tanea, i. 162 et seq. ; and Frost's Old Showmen, 
p. 23.] S. L. L. 

BANKS, BENJAMIN (1750-1795), a 
violin-maker, was one of the most prominent 
among the English followers of Amati. 
He began as a pupil of Peter Walmsley, of 
the ' Golden Harp ' in Piccadilly, the great 
imitator of Stainer violins. BanJcs, follow- 
ing Daniel Parker, discarded the Stainer 
traditions, and cop^'^ the instruments of 
Nicholas Amati. 1. violas and violoncellos 
are excellent, but his violins are not so 
good. At an early ]geriod of his life he , 
established himself at balisbury. His busi- 
ness there was carried on after his death bv 
his two sons, James and Henry, who subse- 
quently migrated to Liverpool. 

[Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
ii. 1646.] J.A. F. M. 



BANKS, Sir EDWARD (1769 P-1835), 
builder, raised himself from the humble stat ion 
of a day labourer to the chief control of tht; 
firm of Jolliife & Banks, contractors for public 
works, and was the builder of Waterloo, 
Southwark, and London bridges. He owed 
his fortune principally to these contracts, 
which he tooK with the Rev. W. J. JolliftV, 
under the superintendence of the Rennies. 
Among his other undertakings may bo men- 
tioned Staines bridge, the naval works at 
Shet»mess dockyard, and the new channels 
for the rivers Ouse, Nene, and Witham in 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire. In June 1822 
Banks received the honour of knighthood. 
He died at Tilgate, Sussex, the residence of 
his daughter, ^Mrs. Gilbert- East Jolliffe, 
5 Juljr 1835, in his sixty-sixth year. While 
working as a day labourer upon the Merst- 
ham tram-road, he had been struck with 
the beauty of the neighbouring hamlet of 
Chipstead, and, when he died nearly forty 
years later, desired that he might be buried 
m its quiet churchyard. 

[Brayley's Surrey, iv. 305-7; Gent. Mag. 
(1835), iv. 444.] G. G. 
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BANKS» GEORGE LINX.EUS (1821- ! 
1881), miscellaneous writer, bom at Birm- j 
ingham 2 March 1821, was the son of John | 
Bulks, a seedsman. The father was a rigid 
methodist ; he once took a ' Robinson 
Cmsoe ' from his son, and thrust it into the 
fire. When a boy George was totally blind 
for seven months, and was eventually cured 
by a quack, who applied leeches to tde soles 
of his feet. lie was sent to an engraver, 
but his eyes proved too weak for this work, 
and he afterwards went to a modeller, and, 
when neglected by his father, bound himself 
apprentice to a cabinet-case maker. His 
master fi&iled, and he became, at the age 
of seventeen or eighteen, a contributor to 
newspapers and magazines, an amateur actor, 
and orator. He had a remarkable faculty for 
silhouette portraiture, and was also a rapid 
improvisatore. For years he was intimately 
associated with many of the movements for 
the political enfranchisement and social ad- 
vancement of the masses of the people. One 
of his lyrics, called * What I live for,' was 
frequently (quoted by' ''Atform and pulpit 
orators, and is widely knutm. It is believed 
that it first appeared in a Liverpool news- | 
wper. During his residence in Liverpool 
he wrote a play called * The Swiss Father,* 
in which Ores wick took the leading part. He 
also wrote for the negro actor, Ira Aldridge, a 
drama entitled * The Slave King,' and in later 
years two smart burlesques for the Durham 
and Windsor theatres. These were * Old 
Maids and Mustard,' and * Ye Doleful Wives 
of Windsor.' He wrote the long popular 
negro melody * Dandy Jim of Caroline.' * The 
Minstrel King,' set by Macfarren, and * War- 
wickshire Wiiy are still sung at Shake- 
spearean gathenngs. 

In 1846 he married Isabella Varley, of 
>Ianchest«r, the authoress of * I\'y Leaves ' 
and of several novels. Between 1848 and 
1864 Banks was editor of the * Harrogate 
Advertiser,' 'Birmingham Mercury,' * Dub- 
lin Daily Express,* * Durham Chronicle,' 

* Sussex Mercurv,' and * Windsor Roval 
Standard.' For a time he had some share along 
•with Mr. William Sawyer in the * Brighton 
Excursionist.' He also wrote * Blossoms of 
Poetry,' 1841; 'Spring Gatherings,' 1846; 

* Lays for the Times,' 1845 ; * Onward,' 1848 ; 

* Peals from the Belfry,' 1863 ; * Slander, a 
Remonstrance in Rhyme,' 1860; *Life of 
Blondin,' 1862 ; ' Finger-post Guide to Lon- 
don ; ' * Staves for the Human Ladder,' 1 850 ; 

* All about Shakspere,' 1864 ; and * Daisies in 
the Grass,' 1865 (this is a volume of poems 
bv Banks and his wife). He took part in 
tike tercentenary of Shak^peare and the Dur- 
ham Bums centenary. lie was actively in- 



terested in tlie success of friendly societies 
and mechanics' institutes. 

It was the intention of his wife to edit a 
complete collection of Iiis jwems, and to write 
a memoir of his active public career. Un- 
fortunately in the later and clouded years of 
his life he destroyed much of the requisite 
material. He died after a long and painful 
illness, 3 May 1881, in London, and is buried 
in Abney Park Cemetery. 

[Information supplied by Mrs. 0^. L. Banks, 
and by personal friends.] W. E. A. A, 

BANKS, JOHN (Jl. 1096), a dramatist 
of the Restoration, of whom very little is 
definitely known, is supposed to have been 
bom about 1650. He was bred to the law, 
and was a member of the society of the 
New Inn. In 1677 he was tempted by the 
success of Lee's * Rival Queens ' to wTite a 
similar tragedy in verse, entitled * Rival 
Kings,' and this was accepted and played 
at tlie Theatre Royal. In November 1678 
another tragedy by Banks, the * Destruction 
of Troy,' was acted at the Dorset Garden 
Theatre, and printed in 1679. In 1682 was 
brought out at the Theatre Royal the * Un- 
hh^i^y Favourite,' a tragedy on the romantic 
fate of tlie Earl of pjssex. This enjoyed 
considerable success, and Dryden wrote the 
prologue and the epilogue. It is a play 
which, although ill-written, showed a con- 
siderable power over the emotions of t'»» 
audience, and Banks dov^tless imagii 
that it. was to be Ihe precursor of a 
theatrical "ejui^ess. He was, howeve 
appointed. In 1683 he wrote the * Ini .- 
I'surper,' a play founded on tlie story 
Lady Jane Grey, but he failed to find for it 
either a publisher or a stage. He was scarcely 
less unlortunate with his 'Island Queens' 
in 1684, for that also was rejected at the 
theatres. He printed it, however, and twenty 
years later, on 6 March 1704, it was brought 
out at Dnuy Lane as the * Albion Queens,' 
and so reprinted. For many vears Banks 
did not appear before the public. In 1692 
he brought out his * Virtue betrayed,' a tra- 
gedy on the story of Anne Boleyn, which 
was the most successful of all his works, 
and held the stage until 1766. In October 
1693 lie again brought forward the * Innocent 
Usurper,' but this time the play was pro- 
hibited. He published it in 1694. His last 
production was * Cvrus the Great,' produced 
at Lincoln's Inn Fields in 1696. For some 
time the actors refused to act this play on 
account of its insipidity; their objections, 
however, were overruled, and the piece en- 
joved a considerable success, but had to be 
withdrawn after the fourth night on accoimt 
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Crossing the Bay of Biscay, Banks captured 
many of the surface animals and marine 
birds, and three weeks after quitting Eng- 
land Madeira was sighted. The harbour 
of Kio do Janeiro was reached on 18 Nov. 
The jealousy of the Portuguese officials pre- 
vented much collecting l^ing done, except 
by stealth, and after many altercations with 
the governor Cook set sail after three weeks' 
stay in that port. They reached Le Maire's 
Strait in January 1769, and Banks with his 
assistants gathered winter's-bark in abun- 
dance. Here Banks, Solander, Green the 
astronomer, and Monkhouse the surgeon 
started for a day's trip into the interior. 
Ascending a hill they came upon a swamp, 
where a fall of snow greatly incommoded 
and chilled them. Buchan, the artist, was 
seized with a fit, and, a fire being lit, the least 
tired completed the ascent to the summit 
and came down without much delay to the 
rendezvous. It was now eight o'clock, and 
they pushed forwards to tne ship, Banks 
bringing up the rear to prevent straggling. 
Dr. Solander begged every one to keep mov- 
ing. The cold suddenly became intense. 
Solander himself was the first who lay down 
to rest, and at last fell asleep in spite of all 
Banks's efforts. A few minutes afterwards 
some of the people who had been sent forward 
returned with the welcome news that a fire 
was burning a quarter of a mile in advance. 
Solander was aroused with the utmost diffi- 
culty, having almost lost the use of his limbs, 
and a black 8er>'ant had nearly perished. 
The fire having been reached. Banks sent 
back two of those who seemed least affected 
by the cold to bring back the couple who 
were left with the negro. It was then found 
that a bottle of rum was in the knapsack of 
one of the men ; the negro was roused by 
the spirit, but he and his companions drank 
too ireely of it, and all but one of them 
succumbed to the frost. Others of the 

n showed signs of frost-bite, but, thanks 
anks's indomitable energy, they were 
brought to the fire. Here they Passed the 
night in a deplorable condition. They were 
nearly a day s journey from the vessel, and 
were destitute of food, except for a vulture 
which had been shot. It was past eight in 
the morning before any signs of a thaw set 
in ; then they divided the vulture into ten 
portions — about three mouthfuls apiece — and 
by ten it was possible to set out. To their 
great surprise, they found themselves in 
three hours upon the beach. 

After passing Cape Horn on 10 April 1769 
the Endeavour sighted Tahiti, and three days 
idfter anchored in Port-Boyal Bay. Withm 
four days from this Buclum, the landscape 



artist, died. Thia island being the appointed 
place of observation, a fort was built and pre- 
narations made for observing the transit of 
Venus ; during the night the quadrant was 
stolen by the natives, but BanKs had suffi- 
cient influence over them to regain it. The 
transit was observed on 3 June, 1769, par- 
ticulars of which are given in the ' Philo- 
sophical Transactions,' Ixi. part 2. 

Whilst in the island Banks lost no oppor- 
tunity of observing the customs of the in- 
habitants, and of getting a knowledge of the 
natural productions also. He was present 
at a native funeral, blackened with cnarcoal 
and water as low as the waist. Previous to 
sailing from Tahiti, Banks made as complete 
an exploration of the island as time per- 
mittea, and sowed in suitable spots seeda of 
melons and other plants, which he had 
brought from Rio de Janeiro. 

The Endeavour proceeded to New Zealand, 
where six months were spent in exploration 
of the coast and its productions. 

Australia was next visited, and a small 
kangaroo observed for the first time in Botany 
Bay, which was so named by the exploring 
party on account of the abundance of forms 
of plants unknown to Banks and Solander. 
The course of the voyage was northward, 
inside the great barrier reef on the north-east 
coast of Queensland, and all went well until 
the night of 10 June 1770, when the En- 
deavour stuck fast on a coral rock. The 
ship was lightened nearly fifty tons by 
throwing overboard six guns, ballast, and 
heavy stores. Soon afterwards day broke, 
and a dead calm followed. The pumps were 
kept going, but the crew became exhausted, 
and the situation was very critical. But at 
last the ship was hauled off the rocks, and 
sail was set to carry her to the land, about 
six leagues distant. One of the midshipmen, 
Mr. Monkhouse, suggested the expedient of 
* fothering ' the ship, which he earned out by 
sewing oakimi and wool on a sail and draw- 
ing it under the ship's bottom. The suction 
of the leak drew it inwards, so as to stay the 
rush of water inwards. On 17 June, a con- 
venient harbour having been found, the En- 
deavour was taken into it for careening and 
repair. The timbers were found to have been 
cleanly cut away by the rocks, and, most 
singular of all, a fragment of rock remained 
plugging the hole it nad made. Had it not 
been for this happy circumstance, the ship 
must have inevitably foundered. In the 
operation of laying her ashore, the water in 
the hold went aft, and the bread room was 
flooded. In this room were stored the dried 
plants collected with great trouble during 
the early part of the voyage. The bulk, by 
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inde&tigable care and attention, were saved, 
but some were utterly mined. 

Whilst here the kangaroo and other Austra- 
lian animals which were new to science were , 
observed, and some cockles so large that one : 
was more than two men could eat. 

On 4 July Banks and his party left the , 
Endeavour Kiver, so named by Cook, and by ' 
the 13th they managed to find a channel to , 
the open sea through the great Barrier Keef, ! 
which they re-entered through Providential 
Channel. 

From the mainland the voyage was prose- 
cuted to New Guinea, and thence by the 
Dutch possessions in the Malay Archipelago 
to Batavia, which was reached on 9 Oct. 
1770. Here it was found necessary to refit. 
Ten days after their arrival almost everybody 
was attacked by fever. Banks and Solander 
were so affected that the physician declared 
their cases hopeless, unless they were re- 
moved to the country. A house about two 
miles out was therefore hired for them, and, to 
eeeore attentive nursing, each bought a !Malay 
female slave. They recovered slowlv, and 
were able to rejoin the Endeavour on Christ- ■ 
mas day, sailing from Batavia on 27 Dec, I 
with forty sick on board and the rest in a ! 
very feeble state. During the passage from i 
Java to the Cape of Good Hope, Sporing, ' 
one of Banks^s assistants, and Sydney Par- 
kinson, the natural history draughtsman, 
died and were buried at sea : the total num- 
ber lost by death bein^ twenty-three, besides 
seven buried at Batavia. 

The Endeavour touched at St. Helena, and 
left that place on 4 May 1771. On 10 June 
the Lizard was sighted, and two days after- 
wards they landea at Deal. 

The success of this voyage, and the enthu- 
siasm it evoked, led to a second voyage under 
the same commander in the liesolution. 
At the solicitation of Lord Sandwich, first 
lord of the admiralty. Banks offered to ac- 
company this expedition. The offer being 
accepted, the outfit was begim, and Zoffony 
the painter, three draughtsmen, two secreta- 
ries, and nine other skilled assistants were 
engaged. The acconmiodation on board was 
found inBu£Bcient, and additional cabins were 
built on deck. These were found on trial not 
only to affect the ship's sailing powers, but 
also her stability. Tney were therefore or- 
dered to be demolished, and Banks abandoned 
his intention of sailing in the Resolution. 
Dr. Lind had been appointed naturalist to 
the ex{»edition under a {pant of 4,000/., but 
on hearing of Banks's decision he declined the 
post. Dr. Johann Reinhold Forster and his 
non Georg ultimately sailed with the expe- 
ditioiL 



Being disappointed in this quarter. Banks 
resolved to visit Iceland with his followers 
and Dr. Solander. He reached that island 
in August 1772, climbed to the top of Hecla, 
and returned in sLx weeks, the results being 
summarised in Dr. von Troil's volume. 

Sir John IMngle, president of the Royal 
Society, retired from the chair in 1777, and 
Banks was chosen as his successor on 30 Nov. 
1778, and held that distinguished position 
until his death. He found, it is stated, secre- 
taries assuming the power which belonged 
to the president alone, and other abuses which 
he determined to rectify. This intention, 
coupled with the fact that natural history had 
been less cultivated than mathematics in the 
Royal Society, caused an amount of discon- 
tent amongst some of the members, which 
broke out a few years later in the session of 
1783-4. The office of foreign secretary at 
that time was filled by Dr. Ilutton, professor 
of mathematics at Woolwich j and he having 
been charged with neglecting his duties, a 
rule was framed by the council requiring the 
secretaries to live in Ijondon. Upon this 
Dr. Hutton resigned, after ha\'ing defended 
his conduct in open meeting and a vote of the 
society having been recorded in his favour. 
This action was followed by several stormy 
meetings, in which one of the chief speakers 
in opposition to the chair was the Rev. Dr. 
Horsley, formerly one of tlie secretaries and 
afterwards bishop of St. Asaph. His speeches 
were of extreme bitterness, and as a last re- 
source he threatened to miit the society with 
his friends. He said: *! am united with a 
respectable and numerous band, embracing, 
I believe, a majority of the scientific part of 
this society, of those who do its scientific 
business. Sir, we sliall have one remedy in 
our power when all others fail : if other re- 
medies should fail, we can at least secede. 
Sir, when the hour of secession comes the 
president will be left, w^ith his train of feeble 
amateurs and that toy' (pointing to the mace) 
* upon the table, the ghost of that society in 
which philosophy once reigned, and Newton 
presidea as her minister. A motion was 
ultimately carried in support of the presi- 
dent's conduct, and a few members, Dr. 
Horsley among them, left the society. Har- 
mony was restored, and the ascendency of 
Banks never again questioned. 

In March 1779 Banks married Dorothea, 
daughter of William Weston-Hugessen, of 
Provender, in Kent, who survived him. He 
was created a baronet in 1781 , invested with 
the order of the Bath 1 July 1796, and 
sworn of the privy coimcil 29 Alarch 1797. 

In 1802 he was chosen a member of the 
National Institute of France ; and his letter 
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Morrjcco's feats L« giv<rii br a Fnmcli trvt^wit- oi l'rm«tonr, a member of an ancieiit eooofy 

n^^r^. Jfran de Monti vard, Sieur de Mellenv. in family (Uotter's lUuttratkmM to Skakh 

a not*- to a Fp=rnch translation of the ' Golden tpeare, L ii65 ). 

.Us ' of ApuleiiL* « 1602 ). The horse's age is p^^ t«i aananu of Bank., with mnnbcte 

there stated to be about twelve vt^ars, but he nfenncts xo coDtempoimijaathQriUes, upeir ii 

wa* certainly some three or four years older. ILilliwell-PbiUii«'« folio Shakfli|Maze, wTiu 

The magistrates of Paris suspected that hi* et eeq.. and in his pnvatdy printed ^iananak * 

tricks were performed by magic, and for on Lore's li&bours Lout (1879X pp. 21-67. Tb 

Hime time Banks was imprisoned and his rare tract. Haroeens Extatiens, one eopj of 

hor<^ impounded. But on his master declar- which is now in the British Mnaeom, wti » 

ing that ne had carefully instructed Morocco printed with not«s by R F. lUmbaQlt for tha 

bv'?iign«, thev were botfi released, and Banks ^^^7 J>ociety (So. 47). See also Donee's Dloi- 

wa- wrrmitted to continue his exhibition. At ^rations to Shakespeare, i. 212 ; Corser^s CoU«©- 

fh-leans according to Bishop Morton ( Direct ^°^/ ^^' *^ ^^' ' *°^ ^'^'» ^^^ Shownun, 

Anjfvrer unto the Scandaloiu Ejcceptions of ^' *^J S. L. L. 

TheffphiltM IHtjgorw^ 1609, p. 11), Morocco 

was again saspected of being a pupil of the BANKS^ BEXJAMIN (1750-1795), t 

derily and Banks, to allay the suspicion^ Tiolin-maker, was one of the meet prominent 

' commanded his horse ' (who at once obeyed among the English followers of Amati. 

him) 'to seek out one in the preasse of the He began as a pupil of Peter Wahnsley, of 

people who had a crucifixe on his hat ; which the ' Golden Harp * in Piccadilly, the great 

done, he bad him kneele downe unto it, and imitator of Stainer Tiolin& Banks, foUow- 

not this onely, but also to rise up againe and ing Daniel Parker, discarded the Stainer 

to kisse it.' According to the same autho- traditions, and cop»'^ the instruments of 

rity. Banks, with Morocco, visited Frankfort Nicholas Amati. 1 . iolas and violoncellos 

shortly after this adventure. In 1608 he are excellent, but his violins are not so 

had returned to England, and was temtv*- good. At an early period of his life he , 

rarily employed by Henri-, Prince of Wak», established hinLself at Salisbury. His busi- 

in tlie management of his horses {M.S. Privy ness there was carried on after* his death by 

Purw KrpeMe^y 1608-9). In succeeding his two sons, James and Henry, who subse- 

vears Banks, according to references in the qiientlv migrated to Liverpool'. 
Vorkf* of Rm Jonson, Sir Walter llaleigh [OroVe's Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 

ThMtory of the ^orld, 1614, i. 1/3), ii. i64 6.] J. A. F. M. 

ael Dravton. »ohn Tavlor, and Sir John 
-♦on, continued to -ive h's em* tain- 

Ix)ndon. An elaborate' account of BANKS, Sir EDWARD (1769 P-1835), 

. horse may be taught to doe any l)uilder, raised himselffrom the humble station 

ne done by Banks his curtail ' is given at o^ » ^^7 labourer to the chief control of the 

th« end of Ger\'ase Markham s * Cavelarice * fi"" of Jolliffe & Banks, contractors for public 

(1607). Some mystery has been ascribed to works, and was the builder of Waterloo, 




mrKjk romance of* Don Zara del Fogo' (1656), under the sunerintendence of the Kennies, 
they were Iwth burned at Rome * by the com- Among his other undertakings may be men- 
mandment of the pope.' But no importance tioned Staines bridge, the naval works at 
n»?»Kl Ix) attached to these statements. The = Sheemess dockyard, and the new channels 
showman is almost certainly to be identified ^^^ ^^^^ rivers Ouse, Nene, and Witham in 
with Banks, a vintner in CJheapside in later ' Norfolk and Lincolnshire. In June 1822 
years, w^lio is said to have * taught his horse Banks received the honour of knighthood, 
to dance, and shooed him with silver' {Life I^^ ^^^^ ^^ Tilgate, Sussex, the residence of 
and Death of Mistress Mary Frith, 1662, l^i» daughter, Mrs. Gilbert East Jolliffe, 
p. 75). As a vintner. Banks was evidently ^ J^^V 1835, in liia sixty-sLxth year. While 
nliv(? in May 1637 {Ashfnole MS. 826), and i working as a day labourer upon the Merst- 
mention is made of *mine host Bankes'iu ^^^ tram-road, he had been struck with 
Shirley's *Ball,' 1639. Curious allusions to ' ^^ l)eauty of the neighbouring hunlet of 
Banks and his dancing horse are found as late ' Chipstead, and, when ne died nearly fortv 
as 1664 (KiLLiOREw's Parson's Wedding;), ' years later, desired that he might be buriecl 
An early I^ncashire pedigree states that a ^^ i^s quiet churchyard. 
< daughter of . . . Banks, who kept the horse [Brayley's Surrey, iv. 806-7; Gent. Mair. 
with the admirable tricks,' married John Ilydc (1835), iv. 444.] * G. G. 
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BANKS) GEORGE LINNAEUS (1821- 
1881), miscellaneous writer, bom at Birm- 
ingham 2 3iarch 1821, was the son of John 
Sanks, a seedsman. The father was a rigid 
methodist ; he once took a ' Robinson 
Crusoe ' from his son, and thrust it into the 
. ftre. When a boy G^eorge was totally blind j 
for seven months, and was eventually cured | 
liy a quack, who applied leeches to the soles 
<n his feet. He was sent to an engraver, j 
but his eyes proved too weak for this work, | 
*Hd he afterwards went to a modeller, and, 
'^V'hen neglected by his father, bound himself 
apprentice to a cabinet-case maker. His 
Pilaster &iled, and he became, at the age 
of seventeen or eighteen, a contributor to 
iiewspapers and magazines, an amateur actor, 
Bj[id orator. He had a remarkable faculty for 
silhouette portraiture, and was also a rapid 
improvisatore. For years he was intimately 
associated with many of the movements for 
the political enfranchisement and social ad- 
vancement of the masses of the people. One 
of his lyrics, called * What I five for,' was 
frequently (Quoted by' ^'^tform and pulpit 
orators, and is widely kuv^tm. It is believed 
that it first appeared in a Liverpool news- 
)aper. During his residence in Liverpool 
he wrote a play called * The Swiss Father,* 
in which Creswick took the leading part . He 
also wrote for the negro actor, Ira Aldridge, a 
drama entitled ' The Slave King,' and in later 
years two smart burlesques for the Durham 
and Windsor theatres. These were * Old 
Maids and Mustard,* and * Ye Doleful Wives 
of Windsor.' He wrote the long popular 
negro melody * Dandy Jim of Caroline.' * The 
Minstrel King,* set by Macfarren, and * War- 
wickshire Will,* are still sung at Shake- 
spearean gatherings. 

In 1846 he married Isabella Varley, of 
Manchester, the authoress of * Ivy Leaves ' 
and of several novels. Between 1848 and 
1864 Banks was editor of the 'Harrogate 
Advertiser,' 'Birmingham Mercury,* 'Dub- 
lin Daily Express,* 'Durham Chronicle,' 
' Sussex Mercury,* and * Windsor Royal 
Standard.' For a time he had some share along 
with Mr. William Sawyer in the ' Brighton 
Excursionist.* He also wrote ' Blossoms of 
Poetry,* 1841 ; ' Spring Gatherings,' 1845 ; 
' Lays for the Times,* 1846 ; ' Onward,' 1848 ; 
' Peals from the Belfry,* 1863 ; ' Slander, a 
Remonstrance in Rhyme,* 1860; 'Life of 
Blondin,* 1862 ; ' Finger-post Guide to Lon- 
don ; * ' Staves for the Human Ladder,' 1850 ; 
' All about Shakspere,* 1864 ; and ' Daisies in 
the Ghrass,* 1865 (this is a volume of poems 
by Banks and his wife). He took part in 
tfce tercentenary of Shak^peare and the Dur- 
ham Bums centenary. He was actively in- 



terested in the success of friendly societies 
and mechanics* institutes. 

It was the intention of his wife to edit a 
complete collection of his poems, and to write 
a memoir of his active public career. Un- 
fortunately in the later and clouded years of 
his life he destroyed much of the requisite 
material. He died after a long and painful 
illness, 3 May 1881, in London, and is buried 
in Abney Park Cemetery. 

[Information supplied by Mrs. O. L. Banks, 
and by pcrsomil friends.] W. E. A. A, 

BANKS, JOHN ijl. 1096), a dramatist 
of the Restoration, of whom veiy little is 
definitely known, is 8uj)po8ed to have been 
bom about 1650. He was bred to the law, 
and was a member of the society of the 
New Inn. In 1677 he was tempted by the 
success of Lee's * Rival Queens * to write a 
similar tragedy in verse, entitled * Rival 
Kings,* and this was accepted and played 
at the Theatre Royal. In November 1678 
another tragedy by Banks, the ' Destruction 
of Troy,' was acted at the Dorset Garden 
Theatre, and printed in 1679. In 1682 was 
brought out at the Theatre Royal the ' Un- 
hh^i^y Favourite,* a tragedy on the romantic 
fate of the Earl of Essex. This enjoyed 
considerable success, and Dry den wrote the 
prologue and the epilogue. It is a play 
which, although ill-written, showed a con- 
siderable power over the emotions of t^*» 
audience, and Banks do¥;)tle8S imagii 
that it.vas to be ^he precursor of a 
theatrical' 8 ui^esa. 'He was, howeve 
appointed. In 1683 he wrote the 'Ini •.- 
Usurper,* a play founded on the story 
Lady Jane Grey, but he failed to find for it 
either a publisher or a stage. He was scarcely 
less unfortunate with his 'Island Queens* 
in 1684, for that also was rejected at the 
theatres. He printed it, however, and twenty 
years later, on 6 March 1704, it was brought 
out at Druiy Lane as the * Albion Queens,* 
and so reprmted. For many years Banks 
did not appear bt^fore the public. In 1692 
he brought out his * Virtue betrayed,* a tra- 
gedy on the story of Anne Boleyn, which 
was the most successful of all his works, 
and held the stage until 1766. In October 
1693 he again brought forward the * Innocent 
Usurper,* but this time the play was pro- 
hibited. He published it in 1694. His last 
production was ' Cyrus the Great,* produced 
at Lincoln's Inn J'ields in 1696. For some 
time the actors refused to act this play on 
account of its insipidity; their objections, 
however, were overruled, and the piece en- 
joved a considerable success, but had to be 
withdrawn after the fourth night on account 
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portrait of the Princess Sophia of Gloucester 
as Psyche plucking the golden wool (model, 
exliibited 1781) ; Love seizing the human 



another to Penelope Boothby in Ashbourne 
Church, Derbyshire. The latter represents 
the sleeping figure of a child of six, and the 



soul in the form of a butterfly. The last was queen and her daughters are said to hive 
brought home by the artist unfinished, and | burst into tears on seeing it at SomerBet 
is probably the marble statue of Cupid, which | House in 1793. Banks was also the autb^r 
was exhibited in 1781. In this year, finding '. of the statue of Lord Comwallis at Madras, 
little encouragement in England, he went to of General Coutts (executed for the India 



Kussia, taking this figure w^itli him, which 
was bought for 380/. by the Empress Cathe- 
rine, who gave him the * Armed Neutrality ' 
as a subject to be done into stone. He is said 
to have executed this and other works at St. 
Petersburg ; but either because the climate 



House), and of the monuments to Mr. Hand 
in Cripplegat« Church, and to Baivtti in 
St. Marylebone Old Church. Amongst bis 
busts may be mentioned Home Tooke, WaN 
ren Hastmgs (now in the National Portrait 
Gallery), Mrs. Cosway, and Mrs. Siddons a« 



did not agree with him, or from discontent Mel|)omene. His last exhibited work (1803) 
at his prospects in Russia, he returned to Lon- was a bust of Oliver Cromwell. At tne In- 
don in 1782, when he met with considerable , temational Exhibition in 1862, besides the 
encouragement. From 1780 to 1803 his name i ' Falling Titan,' ^ Achilles enraged,' and 
is absent three times only from the catalogues : * Thetis rising to console Achilles,' there was 
of the Royal Academy — in 1786, 1790, and ' a work called 'Achilles putting on HelmeC 
1801. In 1784 appeared (in plaster) his grand j belonnng to Mr. E. H. Corbould. At his 
figure of 'Achilles enraged for the Loss of death liis studio was fullof sketches of poet i- 
Briseis,' which was after\\'ard8 presented by ; cal subjects, chiefly Homeric, many of which 
his widow to the British Institution, where arepraised by Allan Cunningham, 
it stood in the vestibule till the alteration j Few incidents are record^ in the life of 
of the gallery in 1868. It is now (1885) in ; Banks. He was the friend of Hoppner, Flax- 
the entrance hall of the Royal Academy at ' man, Fuseli, and Home Tooke, and was ar- 
Burlington House. In this year (1784) he restedonthechargeof high treason about the 
was elected an associate, and the year after- same time as Tooke and Hardy. It is said 
wards a full member of the Royal Academv. that his practice sufiered from suspicion of his 
As his diploma work hepresented his finely , revolutionary tendencies. He was noted for 
conceived figure of the ' fall ing Titan.' This his kindness to young artists, and was of ape- 
work is suiHcient to show that Banks was j cial service to young Mulready. Banks is 
gifted with unusual imagination of a poetic represented as tall, erect, silent, and dignified, 
kind ; but there was little encouragement with a winning address and persuasive man- 
in England for works of this order, and though ners. He was religious and strict in his man- 
he continued to model them for his own plea- ! ners, frugal of liabit, but liberal to others, 
sure, his commissions till the end of his life ' He made a fine collection of engravings and 
were confined to bust^i and monuments, drawings by the old masters, which, alter his 
Colonel Jolmes, of Hafod in Cardiganshire, '■ death, came into the possession of his daugh- 
did indeed engage him to execute the * Achil- ter, Mrs. Forster, and have since been divided 
lea enraged ' in marble ; but this friend and j between E. J. Poynt«r, R.A., and Mrs. Lee 
patron changed his mind in favour of * Thetis | Cliilde. He died on 2 Feb. 1805, and was 
dipping Achilles,' with Mrs. Johnes as Thetis, buried in Paddington churchyard. Flaxman 
ana Miss Johnes as the infant hero. Many delivered an address to the students of the 
of Banks's works were burnt at a fire at Ha- , Royal Academy on the occasion of his death, 
fod. In Westminster Abbey there are monu- I ana there is a plain tablet to his memory in 
ment« by Banks to Dr. Watts, AVoollett, the i the nortli aisle of Westminster Abbey, 
engraver, and Sir Eyre Coote. The l»st is I [Cunningham'8Live8;Nolleken8andhisTim^; 
celebrated for Its life-size figure of a Mahratta:piaxman'8 Lectures; Redgrave's Diet.: Gent, 
captive, which was exhibited in 1789. In Mag. Ixxvi. 816, 924. and Ixxxi. (pt. ii.) 617; 
St. PauUs are his monuments to Captains Royal Academy Catalogues ; Fagans Collectors' 
Hutt, Westcott, and Rundle Burgess. His Marks; Cat. of International Kxhibitiou, 1862.] 
figure of Shakespeare, which long adorned the C. M. 

front of BovdelFs Sliakespeare Gallerv (after- . 

wards thelJritish Institution) in Pill Mall, : BANKS, THOMAS CHRISTOPHFJl 
has been removed to Stratford. Other im- ; (1765-1854), ^nealogist, claimed by his 
portant works of his are the monument to father connection with the family of bank» 
Jlrs. Petrie in Lewisham Church, the model of Whitley, in Yorkshire, whose descent he 
for which, called * Pity weeping at the Tomb traced from Richard Bankea fq. v.], a baron 
cif Benevolence,* was exliibited in 1788; and ^ of the exchequer in the time of Henry IV and 
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Henry Y; and he asserted that his maternal 
ancestors were the Nortons of Barhados, 
baronets of Nova Scotia. He was educated 
for the Liw, and on the strength of his genea- 
logical knowledge proffered his ser\'ices as an 
•sent in cases of disputed inheritance. From 
1813 to 1820 he practised at 5 Lyon's Inn, 
and subsequently ne took an office, called the 
Boimant Peerage Office, in John Street, Fall 
MalL Althougn none of the cases he under- 
took possessed more than the very flimsiest 
claims, and there was scarcely any genealogi- 
cal wiU-of-the-wisp which he was not ready, 
if the fancy struck nim, to adopt ns a reality, 
his researcnes, when his imagination was left 
unbiassed, were of the most thorough and 
painataking kind, and many of his puhlished 
works possess a very hig;h degree of merit. 
The * Manual of the Nobility,* his first pub- 
lication, appeared in 1807. The same year 
he brought out the first volume of the * Dor- 
mant and Extinct Baronage of England,' a 
second volume following in 1808, and a third 
in 1809. In 1812 he nublished the first 
volume of a corresponding work on the 
* Peerage,' nearly one half of the volume being 
occupi^ with an account of the royal fami- 
lies of England down to the death of Queen 
Anne, and the remainder by the peerage from 
Abergavenny to Banbury ; but the work was 
never carried beyond this volume. The same 
year he edited, in one volume, reprints of 
I>ugdale's * Ancient Usage in bearing Arms,' 
Dugdale's * Discourse touching the Office of 
Lord High Chancellor,' with additions, to- 
gether with Segars ^Honores Anglicani.' 
The first of his pamphlets in support of spu- 
rious claims to peerages appeared also in the 
same year \mder the title ^An Analysis of 
the Genealogical History of the Family of 
Howard with its Connections ; showing the 
legal course of descent of those numerous 
titles which are generally, but presumed er- 
roneously, attributed to be vestea in the duke- 
dom of Norfolk.' In 1815 the pamphlet was 
republished with the more sensational title, 
' Ecce Homo, the Mysterious Heir : or "Who 
is Mr. Walter Howard ? an interesting in- 
quiry addressed to the Duke of Norfolk. A 
tnira edition appeared in 1816, with a copy 
of Mr. Walter Howard's petition to the king. 
The same year there was published anony- 
mously the * Detection of Infamy, earnestly 
recommended to the justice and deliberation 
of the Imperial Parliament by an Unfort unate 
Nobleman/ The author of the pamjjhlet, as 
Attested by his own hand in the British Mu- 
seum copy, was Mr. Banks ; the unfortunate 
nobleman was Thomas Drummond, of Bid- 
dick, who, as a descendant of the junior 
bruiGh of the Drummonds, claimed to suc- 



ceed to the estates in preference to James 
Drummond, who had been recognised as heir 
in 1784, and was created Lord Perth in 1797. 
About this time Banks was also engaged in 
compiling the cases printed by Lewis D^moke 
on his claim to the barony of Marmion in 
rigfht of the tenure of the manor of Scrivelsby, 
Lincoln. In 1814 he published an * Histori- 
cal and Critical Enquiry into the Nature of 
the Kingly Office, the Coronation, and Office 
of King^ Champion ; ' and in 1816 a * History 
of the Ancient Noble Family of Marmyun, 
their singidar Office of King's Champion.' 
In 1825 he brought out * Stemmata Angli- 
cana; or, a Miscellaneous Collection of Ge- 
nealogy, showing the descent of numerous 
ancient and baronial families, to which is 
added an analysis of the law of hereditary- 
dignities, embracing the origin of nobility.' 
The second part contained an account of the 
ancient and extinct royal families of England, 
re-embodied from the * Extinct Peerage.' In 
1887 this was republished as a fourth volume 
of the * Dormant and Extinct Baronage of 
England,' and continued down to January 
1837, with corrections, appendices, and index. 
In 1880 he undertook the case of Alexander 
Humphrys, or Alexander, who laid claim to 
the earldom of Stirling, as descended from a 
younger branch of the family by the female 
side ; his mother, who died in 1814, assuming 
to bo Countess of Stirling in her own right. 
In support of the claims of Humphrys there 
appeared in 1830 * Letters to the Kignt Hon. 
tne Lord K — on the Right of Succession to 
Scottish Peerages,' which reached a second 
edition. The letters were by Mr. E. Lock- 
hart ; the advertisement, pp. 1-8, and the 
appendix, pp. 43-118, by ifanks. The same 
year Banks published on the subject a * Let- 
ter to the Earl of Roseberry in relation to 
the proceedings at the late election of Scotch 
peers,' and this was followed in 1831 by an 
•Address to the Peers of Scotland by Alex- 
ander, Earl of Stirling and Dovan, and in 
1832 by an * Analytical Statement of the Case 
of Alexander, Earl of Stirling and Dovan.' 
Banks gave proof of his own personal faith 
in the claims of Humphrj'^s by allowing the 
pseudo-earl, in accordance with rights con- 
ferred on the first Earl of Stirling by King 
James, to create him a baronet, and by ac- 
cepting from him, in anticipation, a grant of 
6,000 acres of land in Nova Scotia. When 
the documents on which Humphrys founded 
his claims were discovered to be forgeries, 
Banks ceased to make use of his own title; 
but in his obituanr notice he is styled * a 
Baronet of Nova Scotia and Knight of the 
Holy Order of St . John of Jerusalem.' While 
the Stirling case was still in progress. Banks 
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published the imaginary discovery of another xi. 182 ; Yorkshire Archaeological and Topogram 

unrecognised claim to a peerage, under the phical Journal, ii. 469-60.] G. G. 

comit oAhe ^rid'^m^f S^lisbu^ "howin^ xi^fP^^'^'^SiV^^ 

the descent of the Baron Audley of Heleigh ™^. ^.'* ,^^Q^^^^?Li • ^^^^ 

from the WiUiam Longesp6, Ekrl of Sali- (^- ^^h J^dge, ^as appointed in 1297 to 

1. jfTr: XT tttVI*.! i_i i.^j travel the forests m Essex, Huntingdon, 




01 lue j>aron Auoiev to me inneniance oi tne ^ ^i / *^ i i» tt "ttt j • -i -^ru^ 
same earldom.' In 1844 he pubUshed, in two "^ t*"* forest law8 of Henry HI, and m 1299 
parts, 'Baronia Anglica C^ncentrati.' He was made ajustiw .tinerant for Kent and a 
also published, without date, 'Observations J?""" "^ *•»« f f '^*"" J" i^'*?^ • .^^* ^"^ 
on the Jus et Modus Decimandi,' an ' Account ^"" summoned to "ttend the king s corona- 
of the ancient Oiapel of St. Stephens at tion and parliament in 1308. In this yew- 
Westminster,' and r-Poem on the Family ^'^^f,' *°^ •»« ^'''•7; Cicely, was relieved 

of Bruce.' During his later years he resided ^™ *'"'i*?°f Lf^ *"" °^''^' f "^h'"^ 

near Ripon, Yorkshire. He died at Green- her property had been assessed for taxation, 

wich SOSept. 1854. by favour of the king. He had landed pro- 

'^ perty at Lee and elsewhere in Kent, which 

[Gent. Mag. New Series, xliii. 206-8.1 descended, according to the Kentish custom 

T. F. H. Qf gavelkind, to his two sons Thomas and 

BANKS, WILLIAM STOTT (1820- William. 

1872), antiquary, was bom at Wakefield, [Pari. Writs, ii. div. ii. pt. i. 17, 18, pt. ii. 5; 

Yorkshire, in March 1820, of humble parent- Madox's Hist, of the Exch. ii. 230; Hasted's 

age. He received a scanty education at the Kent, i. 64, 92 ; Dugdale's Chron. Ser. 33, 34.] 

Lancasterian school in that town, and at the ^' ^- ^ 

age of eleven started life as offi^boy to Mr. bANKWELL, ROGER db (Jl. 1340), 

John Berrr, a local sobctor Hewasafte^ judge, perhaps Tthe same familfas John 

wards cleric in the office of Messrs. Mawden ^delKnWelf [q. v.1, was one of tliree com- 

& lanson, solicitore and clerks to the West ^^^^^^^^ entrlist^S with the assessment of 

Ridingjustioes and upon the dissolution of ^^ ^^j j^ ^ ; j Nottingham 

the firm in 1844 he remained with Mr. Ian- ^^j j^;g« -^ jggg ^^^ ^ member of another 

son, to whom he subsequently articled him- ^^^j^-^ direct^! to inquire into the cir- 

self. After the usual interval Banks was cumstances connected with^ a fire which had 

admitted an attorney m Hilary Term, 1861, , ^^ g ^^ j^ Derbyshire, 

and in 18.53 became a partner, the firm being ^^ ^„^ ^ which prayed temporary exi 

Messrs. lanson & Banks. On the formation .. x- * *.- K, c \.i • 

<•♦! TiricuTi irt emption from taxation on account of their 

of tlie W akefield Borough Commission in , *; jj _____g ^ ^ counsel in the vear- 

Marrh IftTO lit* waa pl#v»t*Hl rlprk to tlift = *08ses. lie appears as a counsel in rne year- 

Marcn i«/U lie wa^ elected clerk to tne ^^j^ ^^^ jg^ -^ j3^j ^^ appointed to a 

justices, an office which he retained until his | .„,,.,,,^;„ ^^ ;,,, i,;„„*„ K.nnl. ^^ w.« on. 

death. He 1: 

an author by 

unpretending little volume, but a model of ^{JVF P"^* '^*'^^" *''* ^'"'" ^^^ """^ 

its kind. The followingyear he gave to the ; ' „,........„ ■ „ ^ 

world the first of his excellent manuals, en- ! n,!^*.?"'-.!'-,"!' *i^ L^7?^J^ Forfera ed 

titled ' Walks in Yorkshire : I. In the North- <''"'"'• "• P'- "• "^3; Dugdale s Chron. Ser. 44.] 
west ; II. In the Nortli-east,* which had 

previously appeared in weekly instalments in BANKYN or BANEKYNE, JOHN 
the columns of the * Wakefield Free Press.' ( /f. 1382), Augustinian friar and opponent of 
Shortly before his death he issued a com- ^ Wycliffe, was bom in London and educated 
mnion voliune, called * Walks in Yorkshire : in the Augustinian monastery of that city and 
Wakefield and its neighbourhood.' Both aft«r\iard8 at Oxford, where he attained the 
works are remarkable for their completeness degree of doctor of divinitv. The single re- 
and hapny research. Banks died at his house corded act of his life is liis presence at the 
in Northgate, Wakefield, on the Christmas provincial council of Blackfriars Which con- 
day of 1872, having returned but a few demiied certain of Wyclifies opinions in 
weeks from the continent, whither he had May 1382 {Fasaculi Zizaniorum, pp. 286, 
journeyed in a vain search for health. | 499; cf. pp. 272 sq.: ed. Shirley, KoUs Series). 
[Wakefield Free Press, 28 Dec. 1872, and ! Bishop Bale states that Bankyn was a popular 
18 Jan. 1873 ; Notes and Queries, 4th series, • preacher and an able disputant, and that his 
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writings comprise * Determinationes * and 
'Sermones ad^opulum/ as well as a book 
'Contra Positiones Wiclevi * {Script Ilhistr. 
CtttaL vi. 97). Of these works, however, no 
copies are known to be extant. 



bv his wife Isobel Mawchan, Janet, married 
(Jeorge Foulis of Woodhall and liavelston, 
second son of James Foiilis of Colinton. The 
family of Foulis preserA-ed the manuscript 
well known as the * Hannatvne MS./ now 



The ambiguity of the manuscript of the ; in the Advocates'Librar}-, Edinburgh, which 
'Fasciculi Zi»uiiorum*(^Bodl.Libr.eMus. 86, entitles George Bannatyne to the gratitude 
fol. 65 bf col. 1), which ignores the distinction of students of Scottish pot'trv. This manu- 
between n and u, has led Shirley to print script was written during the pestilence of 
the name ' Baukinus ; ' and Foxe (Acts and 1568, which forced him to leave his business 
McnumenUf i. 495, ed. 1684) anglicises it as and take refuge in Forfarshire, and is styled 
'Bowkin.' The w, however, appears in two . by him * Ane most godlie mirrie and lustie 
other copies (Jkivc. Ziz. p. 499, and WiLKiNS, Kapsodie maide bf.* sundrie learned Scots 
QmciL moffn. Brit. iii. 158.) poets and written be George Bannatyne in 

[The additions which Pits (Relat Hist, de the tyme of his youth.' It is a neatly written 

~ - - - - folio of 800 pugos divided into five parts, 
thus described in one of the verses by him- 



Jtebns Angl. i. 639, 161) makes to Baiikyn's bio- 
graphy are ostensibly derived from the Fasciculi ; 



l-nt neither the edition nor the mauuBcript of this " self, which prove him a lover rather than a 
voriL contains anything beyond the bare name of maker of poetry : 
the friar, and Pits's notice may be safely taken 



«8 a simple catholic version of Bale. The article ' i,"« nrsi concernis Kro^xxs gmir una c, ir sa. vnuoun 
in J. Painphilus, Chron. Ord. Fratr. F>emit. S. | ^he next are morale, grave and alsbe^yd it. 
Aagnst. (Some. 1681, quarto), is equally un- | ^^"J'J^^" ^'^^ couns^ile; the third. I will no 

^^^*-* ... I ^p blyth and glaid maid for our ci^nsollatioun ; 

BANNABD, JOHN (Jl. 1412), Augusti- | The ferd of luve and thair richt rrfomiutioun ; 
nian friar at Oxford, is mentioned in Anthony i The fyift iir tailis amd stories weill di«cydit. 




to have collected the materials for his short ^^^^ „; ^:^^^ -^^ ^;,^;. ;^; ^^. less-known 
notice of Bannard from some manuscnpt i ^r^j„k„,,^.,,.,„,^l,^^,-^/tl,^.ftft^;^ 




CtthedraL Tanner adds that in the same '■ jentrof tiii'J 'maimsiJript "wre fll^t prrtiai'ly 
college library (MS cxyi.) there is a tn^atwe i„tpd ^v Allan Ita.nsliv in the ' Eveivreen,' 
directed against the views entertained by Jnd afterwards bv Lord llailes in his'An- 
John Bannard, the August iman, on the ,.ig„, gp„j,i^lj p,; . j^,,, the whole manu- 
queationof the Immaculate Conception ; but ; g„i ^ j.^, „„„. i^.,.„ ^^„^ aceuratelv printed 
no mention of this author is to be found in ^y the llunterian Club. Bannatviie 



was 



. \f, . . 1 ' « • niiu print eCi mun \ \ aiu»i7it* luvuiiji tuio yjl l/lic 

that this production created such a stir as to I ^^^^^^^. ^„j literature of Scotland. In the 
call forth a refutation at the hands of other , Memorials of George Hannatvne,' one of its 
Oxford divines of the age. i publications, will be found a grateful and 

[Tanners Bibl. Brit ; Wood's Historia et An- graceful memoir oi tln^ir patron by Scott, 
tiquitates. 118; DugtUleV Mona»*ticun(ed 1830), ^nd a detailed catalogue of the coii'tents of 
^- ^^®-l ^' ^' '^' his manuscript by Mr. 1). Laing. Tlie exact 

BANNATYNE, GEORGE (1545- ^ate of his death is unknown, but it was 
1608 h), coUector of Scottish poems, seventh P"«r ^o December 1608. On returning the 
of the twenty-three chUdren of James Ban- manuscript to its owner, Mr. Carmichael, 
natyne of Kirktown of Newtyle in Forfar- ' Ramsay added the lines : 
shire and Katherine Taillefer, was bred to in seventeen hiindrc<l twenty-four 

trade, and acquired considerable property in Did Allan I^mwiy keen- 

-or near Edinburgh, of wluch he was admitted ly g}ither from this Book t hat store 

a bo rgo a a in \&Si, Ilis only surviving child Whicli Alls hi.s Evergreen. 
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Thrice fifty and sax towmondfl neat 

Frae when it was collected ; 
Let worthy Poets hope good fate, 

Thro* time they'll be respected. 
Fashions of words and witt may change, 

And rob in part their fame, 
And make them to dull fops look strange, 

Bat sense is still the same. 

Ramsay, however, took considerable liberties 
with the text and added some poems of his 
own, skilfully imitating the style of the 
ancient poets, whose genuine works must be 
read in the publication of Bannatyne's manu- 
script by the Hunterian Club or the standard 
editions of the principal authors. 

[Memorials of George Bannatyne.] M, M. 

BANNATYNE, EICHARD {d. 1606), 
secretary to John Knox, the Scottish re- 
former, has left no 'memorials' whatever 
of himself, though his * Memorials of Trans- 
actions in "Scotland from 1569 to 1573 ' is 
an important historic authority. It has been 
inferred that he was of the same family with 
George Bannatvne [q. v.], and that he was a 
reader or catechist under Knox. But there 
is really nothing to rest these inferences on. 
Beyond the facts that he appeared repeatedly 
in the general assembly of the 'Idrk' of 
Scotland, and before tne 'kirk' session of 
Edinburgh during the illness or absence of 
the great reformer, and that he was permitted 
to aadress the courts as a 'prolocutor' or 
speaker, there is no evidence that he filled 
any public office. 

At the first general assembly held after 
the death of Knox, which took place in 
November 1572, Bannatyne presented a 
petition or supplication, praying that he 
should be appointed 'by the kins to put 
in order, for their better preser\'ation, the 
papers and scrolls left to liim' by the re- 
former. The general assembly agreed to 
his request. About 1575, after he had com- 
pleted the task, Bannatyne became clerk to a 
Mr. Samuel Cockbum,of Tempill,o^Tempill- 
hall, advocate. He remainea in his service 
for thirty years, and at last appointed him 
joint-executor of his last will and testament, 
in association with an only brother, James 
Bannatyne, a merchant of Ayr. He died on 
4 Sept. 1605. It is his relation to John 
Knox that gives him his chief interest. The 
following notice of him, and of one of the 
latest appearances of the reformer in the 
pulpit, is taken from the ' Diarj- ' of James 
Melville (1556-1601) :— 

'The toun of Edinbruche [Edinburgh] 
recouered againe, and the guid and honest 
men therof retoumed to their housses. Mr. 
Knox, with his familie, past hame to Edin- 



bruche; being in Sanct Andres he was 
verie weak. I saw him every day ... go 
hulie and fear [lie], with a furring of mar- 
triks about his neck, a staff in the ane hand, 
and guid godly Kichard Bellanden [Banna- 
tyne], his servand, haldin vpe the other oxtar 
[arm-pit] from the Abbay to the paroche 
kirke, and be the said Kichard and another 
servant, lifted vpe to the pulpit, whar he 
behouit to lean at his first entrie; hot or 
he haid done with his sermont, he was so 
active and vigorous, that he was lyke to 
ding the pulpit in blads, and flie out of it ' 
(p. §6). Just when the reformer was breath- 
ing his last, Bannatyne is said to have ad- 
dressed his beloved master thus : ' Now, Sir, 
the time yee have long called to God for, to 
witt, an end of your battell, is come, and 
seeing all natural! powers faile, give us some 
signe that yee remember upon the comfort- 
able promises which yee have oft shewed 
unto us.' ' He lifted up his one hand, and 
incontinent thereafter rendered his spirit 
about eleven hours at night ' (Caldebwoob's 
History f iii. 287). Bannatyne s ' Memorials ' 
(fully and carefully edited by Pitcaim for 
the Bannatyne Club) make no pretence to 
either learmng or literary style. They are 
of permanent value for details of the time 
not ascertainable elsewhere. 

[McCrie's Life of Knox; Sir J. G. Dayell's 
and Pitcaim's edition of the Memorials; An- 
derson's Scottish Nation.] A. B. G. 

BANNATYNE, Sib WILLIAM MAC- 
LEOD ( 1743-1833), Scot ch judge, was t he sou 
of Roderick Macleod, writer to the signet, and 
was bom 26 Jan. 1743-4. Admitted a member 
of the Faculty of Advocates in 1765, he soon 
acquired, by the help of his father and his 
gift of clear perspicuous statement, a good 
position at the bar. Through his mother he 
succeeded to the estate of Kames, in Bute, 
when he assumed the name of Bannatyne ; 
but his careless and expensive habits rendered 
it necessary for him m a few years to part 
with the property. In 1799 he was promoted 
to the bench, with the title of Lora Banna- 
tyne. In this position his upright and im- 
partial conduct and sound legal acquirt'- 
ments secured him general respect, although 
his judgments — clear and precise as they were 
when he stated them — became strangely in- 
tricate and involved when they were put by 
him in writing. On his retirement from the 
bench, in 1823, he received the honour of 
knighthood. He died at Whiteford House, 
Ayr, 80 Nov. 1833. 

Sir William Macleod Bannatyne was one 
of the projectors of the Edinburgh periodi- 
cals, the 'Mirror' and 'Lounger, edited by 
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Heniy Mackenzie, with whom, and with 
Blair, Cullen, Erakine, and Craig, he lived 
on tenns of intimate friendsliip. Much of 
his spare time was spent in the gratification I 
of his litera^ tastes, and his papers in the | 
* Mirror ' and * Lounger * display much genial 
wit and spriffhtliness. He was one of the 
originators of the Highland Society in 1784, 
and he was an original memher of the Ban- 
nat^e Cluh, which, at its institution, was 
limited to thirty-one memhers. For some 
years he remained the sole suriivor of the 
old literary society of Edinhurgh, whose mild 
splendours were eclipsed hy the hrilliant 
achievements of the succeeding generation 
with whom he mingled during the latter pe- 
riod of his life. He was amon^ the last of 
the Scotch gentlemen who comhmed in their 
manners dignity and grace with a homely 
simplicity now for ever lost, and could make 
use of tne graphic and strong vernacular 
Scotch in the pure and heautiful form in 
which, for many years after the union, it con- 
tinued to be the current speech of the Scotch 
upper classes. 

[Kay's Series of Orip;inal Portraits and Cari- 
cature Etchings, edition of 1877, ii. 370-71 ; 
Gent. Mag. New Series, i. 106.] T. F. H. 

BANNERMAN, ANNE (n. 1816), 
Scottish poetical writer, published at Edin- 
buij^h in 1800 a small volume of * Poems,' 
which was followed in 1802 by * Tales of Su- 
perstition and Chivalry.' In December 1803 
she lost her mother, and about the same time 
her only brother died in Jamaica. She was 
thus left without relatives, and in a state of 
destitution. Dr. Kobert Anderson, writing 
to Bishop Percy 16 Sept. 1804, says : * I have 
sometimes thought that a small portion of 
the public bounty might be very properly 
bestowed on this elegantly accomplished 
woman. I mentioned her case to Professor 
Richardson, the confidential iriend and ad- 
viser of the Duke of Montrose, a cabinet 
minister, who readily undertook to co-operate 
in any application that might be made to 
goyemment. The duke is now at Buchanan 
House, and other channels are open, but no 
step has yet been taken in the business. . . . 
Perhaps an edition of her poems by sub- 
scription might be brought forward at this 
time with success.* The latter suggestion 
was acted upon, and about 250 subscribers 
of a gfuinea were obtained for the new edi- 
tion of the ' Poems,' including the * Tales of 
Superstition and Chivalry,' which was pub- 
lished at Edinbuivh in 1807, 4to, with a dedi- 
cation to Ladj Charlotte Kawdon. Shortly 
afterwards Miss Bannerman went to Exeter 
ms gOTemess to Lady Frances Beresford's 



daughter. We have not been able to find 
particulars of her subsequent career. 

[Nichols's Illustrations of Literary History, 
vii. 97, 112, 123, 129, 133, 135, 138. 164,181, 
182 ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; Biog. 
Diet, of Living Authors (1816), 13.] T. C. 

BANNERMAN, JAMES, D.D. (1807- 
1868), theologian, son of Rev. James Patrick 
Bannerman, minister of Car^ill, Perthshire, 
was bom at the manse of Cargill, 9 April 1807, 
and after a distinguished career at the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, especially in the classes of 
Sir John Leslie and Professor Wilson, be- 
came minister of Ormiston, in Midlothian, 
in 1833, left the Established for the Free 
church in 1843, and in 1849 was appointed 
professor of apologetics and pastoral theology 
m the New College (Free church), Edinburgh, 
which office he held till his death, 27 March 
1868. In 1860 he received the degree of 
D.D. from Princeton College, New Jersey. 
He took a leading part in various public 
movements, especially in that which led in 
1843 to the separation of the Free church 
from the state, and subsequently in the nego- 
tiations for union between the nonconformist 
Presbyterian churches of England and Scot- 
land. His chief publications were : 1. ' Let- 
ter to the Marquis of Tweeddale on the 
Church Question/ 1840. 2. * The Prevalent 
Forms of Unbelief,' 1849. 3. ' Apologetical 
Theology,* 1851. 4. * Inspiration : the In- 
fallible Truth and Divine Authoritv of the 
Holy Scriptures,' 1865. 5. * The Church : a 
Treatise on the Nature, Powers, Ordinances, 
Discipline, and Government of the Christian 
Church,' 2 vols. 8vo; published after his 
death in 1868, and editea by his son. 6. A 
volume of sermons (also posthumous) pub- 
lished in 1869. In 1839 he married a daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Lord Reston, one of the 
senators of the College of Justice. 

[Preface to The Church, by his son; Ormond's 
Disruption Worthies, 1876 ; Scott's Fasti Eccl. 
Scot pt. i. 303.] W. G. B. 

BANNERMANN, ALEXANT)ER /^. 
1706), engraver, was bom in Cambridge 
about 1730. He engraved some plates for 
Alderman Boydell, * Joseph interpreting 
Pharaoh's Dream,' after llibera ; the * Death 
of St. Joseph,' after Velasquez; and * Danc- 
ing Children,' after Le Maire. For Walpole's 
' Anecdotes of Painters ' he also engraved 
several portaits. In 1766 he was a member 
of the Incorporated Society of Artists ; in 
1770 he is known to have been living in 
Cambridge. In Naglers dictionary (ed. 1878) 
is a long list of his works ; there are good 
specimens in the print room of the British 
Museum. 
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[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists of Eng. School ; 
Strutt's Diet, of Engravers; Nagler's Allge- 
meines Kiinstler-Lexikon ; Heineken's Diction- 
naiire des Artistes.] E. R. 

BANNISTER, CHARLES (1738 ?- 
1804), actor and vocalist, whose fame is ' 
eclipsed hy that of his son John [q. v.], was 
bom in Gloucestershire, according to the 
'Thespian Dictionary, no very trustworthy 
authority, in 1738. Seven years after his birth 
his father obtained a post in the victualling 
office at Deptford, to which place the family 
removed. Bannister appears nom an early age 
to have had the run of the Deptford theatre, 
in which, before he was eighteen, he played 
as an amateur Richard III, Romeo, and 
probably some other characters. Aji appli- 
cation to Garrick for employment being un- 
successful, he joined the rforwich circuit. 
His d^but in London was made in 1762 at 
the Haymarket, then under the management ; 
of Foote. The piece was the * Orators,' a j 
species of comic lecture on oratory, written ' 
and spoken by Foote, supported by various : 
pupils placed in the boxes, as though they ; 
Delonged to the audience. The character 
assigned to Bannister was Will Tirehack, an 
Oxford student. Palmer, subsequently his | 
close friend, is said, in the * Life of John ; 
Bannister ' by Adolphus, to liave made his 
d^but as Harry Scamper in the same play. : 
The statement is, however, inaccurate, the I 
d^but of Palmer having taken place a few | 
months earlier at Drury Lane. Bannister's 
imitations of singers like Tenducci and 
Ohampneys were successful, and led to his 
appearance as a vocalist at Ranelagh and < 
elsewhere. Garrick's attention was now 1 
drawn to the young actor, who made his . 
d6but at Drury Lane in 1767, it is said, as 
Merlin in Garrick's play of * Cymon.' This 
is possible. Bensley, however, * created 
tliat character 2 Jan. 1767, and the name of \ 
Bannister does not appear in Genest till the 
following season, 1767-8, when he is found, j 
23 Oct., playing the Prompter in * A Peep 
behind the Curtain, or the New Rehearsal,' a 
farce attributed to Garrick. During many , 
years Bannister acted or sang at the Hay- 
market, the Royalty, Covent Grarden, and 
Drury Lane. I lis death took place 26 Oct. 
1804 in Suffolk Street. An excellent vocalist, 
with a deep bass voice and a serviceable 
falsetto, a wir actor, a clever mimic, smart 
in rejoinder, good-natured, easy-going, and 
thoroughly careless in money matters, he 
obtain^ remarkable social success, was popu- 
larly known as honest Charles Bannister, and 
was the hero of many anecdotes of question- 
able authority. In one or two characters he 



was unrivalled. Of these. Steady, in the 
* Quaker,' was probably best known. It has 
been said that no adequate representative of 
Shakespeare's Caliban has been seen since 
Bannister's death. 

[Adolphus's Memoirs of John Bannister, 2 vols., 
1838; Thespian Dictionary, 1805; Oenest's 
Account of the English Stage, 1832; Doran's 
Their Majesties' Servants, 2 vols., 1864.] J. K. 

BANNISTER, JOHN (1760-1836), co- 
median, bom at Deptford 12 May 1760, was 
the son of Charles Bannister [q. v.]. A 
taste for painting which he displayed while 
a schoolboy led to his becoming a student 
at the Royal Academy, where he had for 
associate and friend Howlandson, the cari- 
caturist. His theatrical bent, shown at times 
to the interruption of his fellow students, 
and, according to Nollekens, to the great 
disturbance of Moser, the keeper of th»» 
Academy, led to his abandoning the pursuit 
of painting, and adopting the stage as a 
profession. Before quitting the Academy he 
called upon David GarricK, who, two years 
previously, in 1776, had retired from the 
stage. Bannister s account of an interview 
which, though formidable, was not wholly 
discouraging, is preser\'ed in the diary used 
by his biographer, Adolphus. Garrick mani- 
fested some interest in the younjj aspirant, 
and appears to have aflforded him instruction 
in the character of Zaphna, a role * created ' 
by Garrick in a version by the Rev. James 
Miller of the * Mahomet' of Voltaire. Bannis- 
ter's first appearance took place at tlie Hay- 
market, for his fathers benefit, on 27 Aug. 
1778, as Dick in Murphy's farce, the * Appren- 
tice.' The character, a favourite with \\ ood- 
ward, who had died in the April of the prt?- 
vious year, suggested formidable comparisons, 
which Bannister seems to have stood fairly 
well. He recited on this occasion a prologue 
by Garrick, whicli Woodward was also in the 
habit of delivering, and wound up his share 
in the entertainment by exercising a strong 
power of mimicry which he possessed, and 
giving imitations of well-known actors. 
The following season, 1778-9, saw Bannister 
engaged with his father as a stock actor at 
Drury Lane, the d6but being made on 1 1 Nov. 
1778 in the character of Zaphna (Seid in the 
original), commended to him by Garrick, with 
whom it wai» a favourite. Palmira was played 
by Mrs. Robinson, better known as Perdita, 
Alcanor bv Benslev, and Mahomet bv Palmer, 
On 19 Jan. following, according to Adolphus, 
but more probably, according to Genest, 
19 Dec, he appeared, again in Voltaire, as 
Dorislas in a version by Aaron Hill of * M6- 
rope.' On 2 Feb. at Covent Garden he played 
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Achmet in Dr. Brown's tragedy of * Barba- 
T0B8a«' His transference to tliese boards was 
attributable to a species of coalition be- 
tween the two great nouses then in practice. 
His only other appearance this season was 
ibr his benefit at Covent Qarden on 24 April 
1779, when he acted the Prince of Wales in 
the ' First Part of Henry IV ; and Shift in 
Foote's oomedy, the ^Mirror/ and gave his 
imitations. While Drury Lane was shut. 
Bannister joined Mattocks's company at Bir- 
minghanvplaying such characters as Macduff, 
Orlando, £4gar Lothario, George Barnwell, 
and Simon Pure. His first ' creation ' of im- 
portance appears to have been Don Ferolo 
i\liiskerand!o8 in the ' Critic,' which was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane on 29 Oct. 1779. An 
appearance in ' Hamlet ' followed, and is not 
remarkable, except for the fact that Bannister 
had influence enough to induce the manage- 
ment to remove the alterations in the jphsiy 
made by Garrick. Whatever capacity Ban- 
nister possessed in tragedy that was not 
eclipsed by the established reputation of 
Henderson had shortly to yield to the grow- 
ing fiime of Kemble. Lamb, who in a noted 
pvallel between him and Suett speaks of the 
two as ' more of personal favourites with the 
town than any actors before or after,' says 
Bannist«r was * beloved for his sweet good- 
natured moral pretensions,* and adds that 
*your whole conscience was stirred* with 
his Walter in ' The Children in the Wood/ 
Leigh Hunt speaks of him as * the first low 
comedian on tne stage.' So late as 1787 we 
find him still essaying George Barnwell, and 
during previous years such characters as Pos- 
thumus, Oroonoko, Chamout in the * Orplian,* 
and JuImi in 'Cato,' divide attention with hap- 
pier efforts as Cliarles Surface and Parolles. 
By the year 1787 Bannister's social and pro- 
fessional position was established. Inkle in 
' Inkle and Yarico ' was created by him, and 
Almaviva in 'Follies of a Day' (La Folle 
Joum6e) and Scout in the * Village Lawyer ' 
(L'Avocat Patelin) added to his repertory. 
Brisk in the * Double Dealer ' of Congreve, 
Sir David Dunder in Colman's * Wavs and 
Means,* Ben in ' Love for Love,' Brass in the 
* Confederacy,' Scrub in the * Beaux' Strata- 
gem,' Trappanti in Gibber's * She would and 
she woulanot,* Speed in the * Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,' are among the part^ that prepared 
the way for his conspicuous success as Sir 
Anthony Absolute and Tony Lumnkin, clia- 
racters in which he was received witn pleasure 
to the end of his career. In 1792 the wife 
of Bannister, whom he had married at Hen- 
don on 26 Jan. 1783, and who, under her 
maiden name of Harper, had acquired some 
leputationi retired from the stage, the reason 



being her increasing family. Bannister still 
retained, in the height of his success, his taste 
for painting, and Rowlandson, Morland, and 
Gainsborough were his close friends. From 
this time forward his career was an unbroken 
triumph. The principal comic parts in the 
old drama fell by right into his hands, and 
his acceptance of a role in a new piece was of 
favourable augury. Bob Acres, Job Thorn- 
bury in * John Bull,' Marplot, Caleb Quotem, 
Colonel Feignwell in * A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife,' Dr. Ollopod, Young Philpot in the 
^ Citizen,* and Dr. Pangloss, are among his 
greatest performances; Mercutio being the 
only comic character of importance that 
seemed outside his range. In 1802-3 he was 
acting manager at Drury Lane. At one pe- 
riod, commencing 1807, he gave a monologue 
entertainment, with songs, entitled * Ban- 
nister's Budget.' On 1 June 1816 Bannister 
retired from the stage, playing in Kenney's 
comedv, the * "World,' Echo, a character 
created by him, and affording room for a 
display of his mimetic gifts, and Walter in 
* Children in the Wood.' He also spoke a 
farewell address. He died in Gower Street 
on 7 Nov. 1836, at 2 a.m., and was buried 
on the 14th in the church of St. MartinV 
in-the-Fields in a vault with his father. The 
stage can point to few men of more solid 
virtue or unblemished character. His acting 
obtained the high praise of the acutest judges. 
Of the galaxy of comic actors which marked 
the close of the last and the beginning of the 
present centurj' he was one of the brightest 
stars. A jjortrait of him, by Russell, RA., 
in the Garrick Club, shows him witli a bright 
and intellectual face, and a very well-shaped 
head. 

[Adolphas'K Memoirs of John Bannister, twt> 
V0L5. 1838; Oenest's Account of the English 
Stage from the Restoration in 1660 to 1830. Bath, 
1832, 10 vols. ; Reminisceucos of Michael Kelly, 
2 voK, 2nd edit. Lond. 1826; Thespian Dic- 
tionary, 1805 ; Secret History of the Green Boom, 
2 voU. 1795 ; Dr. Doran's Their Majesties' Ser- 
vant^j, 2 vols. 1864 ; Leigh Hunt's Critical Essays 
on the Performers of the London Theatres, 1807 ; 
Laml/s Essays of Elia, Works, vol. iii. ed. 1876.] 

J.K. 

BANNISTER, JOHN, LL.D. (1816- 
1873), philologist, son of David Bannister, by 
his wife Elizabeth Greensides, was bom at 
York on 25 Feb. 1816, and educated at Trinitv 
College, Dublin (BA., 1844 ; M.A., 1863 ; 
LL.B. and LL.D., 1866). He was curate of 
Longford, Derbyshire, 1844-5, and perpetual 
curate of Bridgehill, Duffield, Derbyshire, 
from 1846 till 1857, when he was appointed 
perpetual curate of St. Day, Cornwall, where 
he died on 30 Aug. 1873. 
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He is the author of: 1. 'Jews in Com- took a lively interest in the welfare of the 
wall/ Truro, 1867, 8vo, reprinted from the | coloured races, and was one of the founders 
* Journal of the Royal Institution of Com- | of the Aborigines' Protection Society. Li 
wall/ 2. * A Glossary of Coraish Names, Australia he did not work very well with 
ancient and modem, local, family, personal, several of the leading members of the govem- 
&c. : 20,000 Celtic and other names now or ment ; he considered their treatment of the 
formerly in use in Cornwall ; with deriva- natives too harsh. Indeed, his condemnation 
tions and significations, for the most part of the masters* power of flogging their 
conjectural, suggestive and tentative of many, \ servants ultimately involved him in a duel, 
and lists of unexplained names about which . which happily wasnot attended by fatal con- 
information is solicited,' London, 1869-71, ' sequences, tie left the colony under some- 
8vo. This work was brought out in seven ' what mysterious circumstances, ha\ing been 
parts. The supnlement, which was to have ,' removed from office in April 1826. His own 
formed three additional parts, was never | account of the matter was that he sent home 
published, owing to the decease of the author, a despatch, saying that imless his salary were 

3. * Gerlever Cemouak, a vocabulair of the I increased he should have to resign, and that 
ancient Cornish langua^,'Egerton MS. 2328. ' the government, wanting to get rid of him 

4. ' English-Cornish Dictionary,' a copy of and to put a friend of theirs into the position, 
Johnson's Dictionary, interleaved, with Corn- , at once appointed his successor, to whom 
ish and other equivalents, E^rton MS. 2329. ' the increased salary was awarded. Probably 

5. * Cornish Vocabulary,' being copious ad- the government, owing to his strained rela- 
ditions by Bannister to his printed work, i tions with the other officials, were glad to re- 
Egerton MS. 2330. 6. Materials for a Qlos- , move him. To his dying day Bannister had 
sary of Cornish Names, Egerton MS. 2331. j this grievance against every successive go- 

[Boase and Courtney's Bibl. Comubiensis, i je^ment. The petitions he presented were 
i. 9, 10. iii. 1047 ; Athenaeum, 27 Sept. 1873, | ^^PP?f ^^ ^^ printed m 1853 a statement 
p. 897 ; Cat. of Egerton MSS. in Brit. Mus. ; Ckt. j 0^ 1"8 * Claims.^ But his eflbrts to obtain 
of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.l T. C. . compensation were fruitless, although he was 

; supported by many old friends of position 

BANNISTER, SAXE (1790-1877), mis- ; and influence, suck as Vice-chancellor Sir 
cellaneous writer, was bom at Bidlington John Stuart, Lord Chief Baron Kelly, Lord 
House, Steyning, Sussex, 27 June 1/90. j Chief Justice Bovill, Sir Thomas Duffus 
After a preliminary training in the grammar ' Hardy, and Sir Charles Eastlake. 
school ot Lewes he spent some years at Tun- ! About 1848 Dr. Paris, president of the 
bridge school under tne celebrated Dr. Knox. ; Royal College of Physicians, gave Bannister 
He was then sent to Queen's College, Oxford, ' the appointment of gentleman bedel of the 
where he graduated B.A. in 1813 and M.A. college, which was a great boon at the time, 
in 1816. Although a great reader, he did the salary being 100/. and the fees about 50/. 
not distinguish himself at college. In factj \ The closmg years of his life he spent at 
he himself admitted that had it not been for Thornton Lodge, Thornton Heath, the resi- 



the lucky circumstance of the examiners 
selecting the subject of Socrates, which he 
happen^ to have studied thoroughly, he 



dence of his only child, Mrs. Wjmdham, the 
wife of Mr. Henry Wyndham, civil engineer. 
There he died 16 Sept. 1877. 



would undoubtedly have been plucked. After In addition to many pamphlets on colonial 
leaving the university he lived at his father's and miscellaneous subjects ne wrote : 1. * Es- 
for some time doing nothing. He joined the says on the Proper Use and the Reform of 
militia as an amusement, and on Napoleon's Free Grammar Schools,* London, 1819, 8vo. 
return from Elba, when the whole country 1 2. 'The Judgments of Sir Orlando Bridgman, 
was in a ferment. Bannister at once raised I Chief Justice of the Common Pleas iiii667,* 
a company and volunteered for the army. ' London, 1823, 8vo, edited from the Hargrave 
He received a captain's commission, and was ! MSS. 3. * A Brief Description of the Map 



on the eve of starting for Belgium when the 



of the Ancient World, preserved in the Ca- 



news of the battle ofWaterloo brought peace thedral Church of Hereford,' Hereford, 1849, 
to the country, and he retired from the army ' - -« - . . . _ 

on half-pay. 

After this he studied regularly for the bar, 
and was called in the ordinary course at Lin- 
coln's Inn. Owing to some interest he ob- 
tained the appointment of attorney-general 
of New South Wales in 1823, the remunera^ 
tion being set experimentally at 1 ,2001 He 



4to. 4. * Records of British Enterprise be- 
yond Sea,' vol. i. (all ijublished), 1849. 
5. * The Paterson Public Library of Finance, 
Banking, and Coinage ; apiculture and trade, 
fisheries, navi^tion, ana engineering; geo- 
graphy, colonisation, and travel ; statistics 
andf political economy; founded in West- 
minster in 1703, and proposed to be revived 
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in 1863,' London, 1853. 6. 'William Pa- | 
teraoo, the Mercbant Statesmsn and Founder 
rf the Bank of England; his life and trials,' I 
Edinburgh, 1868, 8ro. 7. ' The Writings of \ 
TTJIiAm Fateraon, with biographical notices i 
of tbe author,' 3 vols., 1659. 8. ' A Journal ' 
of the First French Embassy to China, 1698- ' 
1700; translated from an unpublished manu- j 
leript, with an essay on the friendly dispo- 
sitioD of the Chinese government and people 
to fbreignera,' London, 1S59. 9. 'Classical j 
ud pre-HistoHc Influences upon British 
Eiitory,' second edition, 1871. 

[PriTata Infonnntion ; Bannister's Clnima, 

Lond. 1S63; Cat. of AdvoCKtes' Libmry. Edin- 

btuvh. pt. ii. p. 31 1 : CaL of Oxford Qradnntes.] 

T. C. I 

BAN8LBT, CHARLES (jl. 1548), poet, 
dearly wrote in the time of Henrv vrtl 
»nd Edward VI, but the dates of his birth 
and death are unknown. lie is remarkable 
En a rhyming satire on the love of dress in 
iromen, which concludes with a benediction 
m the latter monarch, and commences with 
theline I 

Bo peps what hsTB I spyed ! 
Ibae can be no doubt of Bansley's re- 
ligious opinions. Speaking in his poem of 
the feminine love for light raiment, he says — 
From Borne, from Roma, thys carkiirud pryde. 

Pram Romo it came doubtles : 
A»ay for shame -wjth sooh filthy baggugo, 

As smeU of papery and develynhaos '. 
He also complains very seriously that foolish 
fflolhers made ' Roman monsters ' of their 
children. Ferbaps, it has been said, he was i 
an unworthy and therefore justly rejected i 
suitor,and rerenged himself by this wholesale 
attack on the sex. But the attack is not 
wholesale, as be expressly excepts right ' 
worthy, sad, and plain women who walk in 
godiv wise. Indeed the whole satire is 
mainly directed against extravagant attire. 
Ritson says it was printed about 1640, but 
he erred by at least ten years (Colubr, 
B&liogr. and Crit. Account, i.' xx-'tiv). The 
title of his work, as it appears in a reprint 
from a unique copy in the British Museum, 
edited by J. F. C&llier in the year 1811 , is as 
follows : ' A Treatyse shewing and declaring 
the pryde and abuse of women now a dayes : ' 
bUck letter, Iiondon (without date), proba- 
bly about 1540, 4to. 

[Lowndes's Bibliog. Man. i. 110 ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ; Watt's BibU Brit, ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.- 
Bibem. p. 72.} J. M. 

BA2TTnfa, WILLIAM (1797-1878), 
wiit«r va corpulence, was an undertaker and 
fnmieher of itmerala in St. James's Street, 



London. He was somewhat short in stature 
(6 feet 6 inclies), and with advancing years 
sutfered great personal inconvenience from bia 
increasing fatness. Before sixtyyearsof age he 
found himself unable to stoop to tie his aboc,' 
'or attend to the little offices which humanly 
requires, without considerable pain and difn- 
cutty.' He was compelled to go downstairs 
slowly backwards, to avoid the jar of in- 
creased weight on the ankle-joints, and with 
every exertion 'pufled and blowed in a way 
that was very unseemly and disogreeable.' 
He took counsel with the medical faculty, and 
was advised to engage in active bodily exer- 
cise. He walked long distances, rowed in a 
boat for hours together, and performed other 
athletic feats. But all this served but to 
improve his appetite and add to the weight 
of his body. ()n 26 .A.ug. 1862 he, being in 
the sixty-sixth vear of his age, weighed 
303 pounds, or iourteeu stone six pounds, 
an amount which be found unbearable. 
After tiying fifty Turkish baths and ' gallons 
of phvsic' without tbe slightest benefit, he 
consulted Mr. William Harvey for deafness. 
Mr. Harvey, believing that obesity was the 
source of the mischief, cut off the supply of 
bread,butter, milk, su^r,beer,soup, potatoes, 
and beans, and in their ]>laee ordered a diet, 
the details of which, mainly flesh meat, fish, 
and dry toast, ore given in Tanner's 'Prac- 
tice of Medicine' (i. 148). Tbe result of 
Ibis treatment was a gradual reduction of 
forty-six pounds in weight, with better 
health at tlie end of sever^ weeks than had 
been enjoyed for the previous twenty years. 
The delight at being so much relieved by 
means so simple induced Banting to write 
and publish a pamphlet entitled 'A Letter 
on Corpulence, addressed to the Fublic,' 1863. 
Written in plain, sensible language, the tract 
on the 'parasite corimlence' at once gained 
the attention of the public. Edition followed 
edition in quick succession. 'To bant' be- 
came a boufieliold phrase, and thousands of 
people adopted the course which the word 
involves. The Germans have recognised the 
impression made by the pamphlet in the 
word 'Bontingeur,' which appears in the 
' Conversations-Lexikon.' 

Banting die<l at his house on the Terrace, 
Kensington, 16 March 1878. 

[BlHckvcKHl's Mug. xcvi. 607; Tanner's Prao- 
ricB of Medicine; iSinvcra.-Lexikon.] R, H. 

BANYEB, IIESRY (fi. 1739), medical 
writer, studied at St. Thomas's Hospital, and 
practised as a physician at Wisbeach. He 
wa.1 admitted extraordinary licentiate of the 
College of Surgeons on SO July 1736. Ilia 
works are ' Methodical Introduction to the 
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Art of Surgery,' 1717, aod ' Pliarmacopceia 
Pauperum, or the Hospital DiBpenMry, con- 
taining the chief MedicineB row used in the 
Hospitaia of London,' 1721, 4th ed. 1739. 

[Itlunk'B Coll. of I%js. (1878), ii. 131; Brit. 
Hoa. Cat.] 

BAPTIST, JOIIN CASPARS {d. 1691), 
portrait and tapestry painter, was horn at 
Antwerp, and was a pupil of Bossaert. His 
right D ame appears to ua ve been Jean-Bapt iate 

Oeaparg. Hi; n-ns known iu England aa 
'Leiy's' Baptist, and would seem to have 
also worked for Sir Godfrey Knelltr. There 
ie a portrait of Charles IT by this artist in 
the hall of Si. Bartholomews IIoapitaL 

[Biog, Nat. da BflKiqne ; Pilkiogtoa's Diet, of 
Pniatera; Nagler'ii Allgemeiaes KiitiHtler-Leii- 
koB; BedgtBTo's Diet, of Pftinte™ of Kngliah 
School.] E. E. 

BABBAB, THOMAS OJ. IM"), divine, 
was admitted acliolar of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, 8 Kov. 1500, proceeded B.A. 
1563-4, M.A. 1567, and B.D. 1576, and was 
elected fellow 11 April li>6ri. He subscribed 
in 1570 a testimonial requesting that Cart- 
wright might be allowed to resume his lec- 
tures. He became preacher at St. Marj-le- 
Bow, London, about 1576, and in June 15&4 
he was suspended on refusing to take the 
ex-officio oath. The parishioners petitioned 
the court of aldermen for his restoration. In 
December 1587 Archbishop Whitgift ofiTered 
to remove his suspension if he would sign a 
pledge to conform to the law of the church 
and abstain from conventicles. He declined 
to pledge himself. His name is attached to 
the ' Book of Discipline,' and he belonged 
to the presbyterian church at Wandsworth, 
formed as early as 1572. In 1591 he was 
examined in the Star Cliamber with other 
puritan divines for having taken part with 
Cartwright and others in a synod held at 
St. John's College. Cambridge, in 1589, when 
it was agreed to correct and subscribe the 
' Book of Discipline,' He is probably the 
author of a translation of Fr.du.Iou's 'Expo- 
sition of the Apocalypse'{Canibridge, 15^), 
and of a ' Dialogiie between the Penitent 
Sinner and Snthan' (Iiondon, without date). 

[Cooper's Athenie Cuatnb. ti. 239 ; Neal'a 
Hist, of Pnriljina. 1793, i. 3S7 ; Bnker's Hist, of 
St. John's, ed. Mayor, 601 ; Strype'a Annals 
(8ni), II. i. 2, ii. «i: ; Strjpe'a Wbilgift. 8vo, !, 
S04. iii. 271, 2S2 ; Brook's Paritans, i. 429 ; Ful- 
ler's Church Hist., ed. Brewer, iv. 386, v. 163-4,] 

BAKBAULD, ANNA LETITIA (1743- 
1825), poet and miacellanoous writer, was 
the oiily daughter and eldest child of John 
Aikio, D.D., and his wife Jane Jennings, 



and was bom in 1743atKi])worth, Leicester- 
^ shire, ^^1le^ she waa fifteen years old, 
; her father became one of the tutors of the 

newly eatablislied academy at Warrington. 

There she passed the next fifteen years of 
j her life, and formed intimate and lasting 
friendships with several of her father's cot 
leagues and their fiunilies, in whose cultivated 
. society she had every encouragement to turn 
I tj] account her early, not to s^ precocious, 
I education. It is related of her that she could 
read with ease before she was three years old, 
, and that when quite a child she had an ac- 
quaintance with many of ttie best English 
j authors. When she had mastered French and 
I Italian, hiirindustrycompelled her father, very 
' re]uctantly,toEupplement these with a know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek also, accomplish- 
ments ran;ly found in young women or that 
period. Learned as sne was, even in her 
I youth, she was so modest and unassuming, 
and hod so little confidence in her powers, 
that no one but her brother was able to 
induce her to appear before the world as 
an author. It was at bis instigation that 
she published, in 1778, her first volume of 
poems, including ' Corsica,' ' The Invitation.' 
' The Mouse's Petition,' and ' An Address to 
the Deity.' The book had an immediate suc- 
cess, and went through four editions in tbtr 
first year. The celebrated Mrs. Montagu 
wrote that she greatly admired the poem on 
I Corsica, and hod presented a copy to her 
; friend Paoli. In tlie same vear she, or rather 
her brother, published ' Miseellant'ous Pieces 
in Prose,' by J. and A. L, Aikin. These also 
have been several times reprinted. The 
authors did not sign their respective contri- 
butions, and some of the pieces have in con- 
sequence been generally misappropriated, but 
I in Mrs. Barbauld's share of the work we find 
several of her beat essays, and notably thos<> 
, on ' Inconsistency in our Expectations,' and 
' On Itomances.' Tlie former of these pos- 
sesses every quality of good English prose ; 
the latter is avowedly an imitation of Dr, 
Johnson's style and method of reasoning. Of 
this essay Johnson obsenes : ' The imitators 
of my style have not hit it. Miss Aikin ha.s 
done it the best, for she hos imitated thr 
sentiment as well ss the diction.' Cmker 
refers this remark to the wrong essay. In 
the year following these literarysuccesses, in 
1774, Mrs. Barbauld marrii^d. Her husband, 
the Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, came of n 
French protestant family settled in England 
since tlie persecutions of Louis XI\'. His 
father, a clergyman of the church of England, 
sent him, rather injudiciously, to the dis- 
senting academy at Warrington, where hi> 
naturally imbibed presbj'terian opinions. Hu 
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"wts an excellent man, but had a tendency to * Tom Jones,* ' Joseph Andrews,' * Belinda/ 
inBanity, which became more and more pro- * The Vicar of Wakefield,' and many others. 
nounced towards the close of his life. Soon | In 1811 she prepared for the use of younpf 
ifter their marriage the Barbaulds removed ladies a selection, formerly well known and 
to Palgrave in Suffolk, where Mr. Barbauld ; popular, of the best passages from English 
litd charge of a dissenting congregation, and | poets and prose writers. This appeared in 
poceeded to establish a w)ys' school. They one volume, and was called * The Femah^ 
nad no children, but adopted a nephew, . Speaker.* In the same year she wTote the most 
Charles Bochemont Aikin [q/v.l the * little ' considerable of her poems, entitled *Eigh- 
Charles' of the well-known * Early Lessons.* ' teen Hundred and Eleven,' a work which, 
At Palgrave were written the * Hymns in at a time of the deepest national gloom, was 
Pro8eforChildren,'Mrs.Barbauld'8 best work, ! written ineloquent but toodespondent strains, 
which, besides passing through many editions, | C>f this poem Mr. Crabb Itobinson says : *Dear 
has been translated into several European Ian- Mrs. Barbauld this year incurred great re- 
f[UAges. The school, chiefly owing to Mrs. ' pronch by writing a poem entitled '* Eighteen 
Barbauld's exertions, was extremely prospe- j Hundred and Eleven." It prophesies that on 
roua during the eleven years of its existence. ' some future day a traveller from the anti- 
Among the pupils were the first Lord Den- j nodes will, from a broken arch of Blackfriars 
man, Sir William Gfll, Dr. Sayers, and I Bridge, contemplate the ruin of St. Paul's (this 
William Taylor of Norwich. ITie holidays i is the original of Macaulay'sNew-Zealander). 
were mostly spent in London, where at tlie . This was written more in sorrow than in 
houses of Mrs. Montagu and Mr. Joseph I anger, but there was a disheartening and 
Johnson, her publisher, she made the ac- i even gloomy tone which I, even with all my 
ouaintance of many of the celebrities of the ' love for her, could not quite excuse. It pro- 
day. The school-work proving somewhat voked a very coarse review in the "Quarterly,** 
excessive, the undertaking, though successful which many years after Murray told me he 
and remunerative, was given up in 1785, and was more ashamed of than any other article 
after travelling on the continent for about a , in the review.* South(?v, the formf^r friend 
year the Barbaulds returned to England and ! of Mrs. Barbauld's brother, was the author 
settled at the then rural village of Hamp- of this article. This was the last of Mrs. 
stead. Mr. Barbauld officiated at a small | Barbauld's published works, but to the day 
chapel there, and took a few pupils, while ; of her death, some years later, she constantly 
his wife foimd herself more at leisure for wrote letters and minor pieces which did not 
society and literature. At Hampstead Jo- j see the light till long afterwards, and were 
anna Baillie and her sister were among her not, indeed, intendi^d for publicaticm. The 
more intimate friends. Here she wrote several remainder of her life was passed tranquilly 
essays, and contributed fifteen papers — her at Stoke Newington, where she died in 1^25. 
share of the work is generally thought to be ' Her epitaph justly says of her that she was 
much larger — to her brother's popular book ' endowed by the Giver of all good with wit, 
' Evenings at Home.' In 1802, at the earnest genius, poetic talent, and a vigorous uiider- 
request of her brother, in whose society she standing; ' and the readers of her works will 
hoped to end her days, she and her husband readily allow the easy grace of her style and 
left Hampstead for Stoke Newington. For her lofty but not puritanic4il principles. Her 
a short time Mr. Barbauld again undertook lettt?rs, some few of which have oeen pub- 
pastoral work, but his mental health utterly lished since her death, show that though her 
gave way, and he died insane in London in life was habitually retired she greatly en- 
1806. This, the one great sorrow of Mrs. joyed society. They record friendships formed 
Barbauld's life, deeply affected her, but left or casual acquaintance made with (among 
her free, for the first time since her marriage, others) Mrs. Montagu, Hannah More, Dr. 
for serious literary work. Shortly after her Priesth^v, Miss Edgeworth, Howard the 
husband's death Mrs. Barbauld undertook an philanthropist, Mrs. Chapone, Gilbert Wake- 
edition, in fifty volimies, of the best English field, Dugald Stewart, Walter Scott, Joanna 
novelists. Prefixed to the edition is an essay, Baillie, H. Crabb Robinson, WDliam Koscoe, 
^"Titten at some length, on the * Origin and < W'ordsworth, Montgomery, Dr. W. E. Chan- 
Progress of Novel Writing,' and the works ning, Samuel llogers, and Sir James Mackin- 
of each author are introduced by short, but tosh. Her writings in prose and poetrj' are 
complete, biographical notices. The novels both numerous ana miscellaneous, and many 
thus edited include 'Clarissa,' 'Sir Charles ■ of them were not printed in her lifetime. Her 
Grandiflon,' 'The Castle of Otranto,' * The i more important works include: 1. * Poems' 
Romance of the Forest,' ' The Mysteries ' (1778). 2. * Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose.' 
of Udolpho,' 'Zeluco,' 'Evelina,' * Cecilia,' | 3. 'Hj-mns in Prose for Children.' 4. 'Early 
VOL. in. L 
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Lessons/ 5. * Poetical Epistle to William Orton or Castro first sought to establiak his 

Wilberforce.' 6. *An Edition, with Essay claim to the Tichbome baronetcy and estates, 

and Lives, of the British Novelists/ 7. * The Barber held a brief for the defendants, as he 

Female Speaker/ 8. * Eighteen Hundred and did again in the first of the two actions of 

Eleven/ ejectment which were subsequently brought 




Lucy 

Barbauld 

Letitia Barlmald, 1874.] 
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which lasted 103 days. He also acted as 
one of the counsel for the crown in the pro- 
BARBER, CILVRLES (d. 1864), land- secution for peijur>- which followed, and 
scape painter, was a native of Birming h a m , which occupied in the hearing from first to 
and moved to Liverpool in early life on i^gt 188 days. In 1874 he was appointed 
being appointed teacher of drawing in the judge of county courts for circuit No. 6 
Royal Institution. He was intimately con- (Hull and the East Ridinfl^), but resigned 
nected with the various associations esta- the post almost immediatelv, and resumed 
blished in Liverpool in his lifetime. He was practice at the bar. He died at his residence 
among the earliest members and most fre- (71 Cornwall Gardens) on 6 Feb. 1882. 
quent contributors of the Literary and Philo- [g^Heitor^s Jcwmal, xxvi. 238.] J. M. B. 
sophical Society, and assisted to found the ■ >- 

Architectural and Archaeological Association. 1 BARBER, CHRISTOPHER (1736- 
Thomas Rickman found much support and 1810), miniature painter, was bom in 1736, 
encoura^ment from him in his early studies ' and exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1770. 
of Gothic architecture, and for years his \ He worked in crayons as well as oil, and con- 
house was the centre of the intellectual tinned to be an occasional exhibitor, chiefly 



society of LiverpooL Among his nearest 
friends he numbered Traill and Roscoe. As 
a landscape painter he was a close observer 
of nature, and endeavoured to reproduce 
effects of mist and sunshine with accuracy. 
He exhibited three times in the Royal 
Academy, and was a regular contributor to 
local exhibitions. In spite of a severe 
attack of paralysis, he continued to practise 
his art to the end, and his two best-known 
pictures, * Evening after Rain,' and *The 
Dawn of Day,* wen* exhibited in Trafalgar 
Square in 1849. He was elected president 
of the Liverpool Academy some years before 
his death, wnich occurred in 18^. 

[Liverpool Courier. 1864; Redgrave's Dic- 
tionary of English Artists.] C. E. D. 

BARBER, CHARLES CHAPMAN (d, 
1882), barrister, was educated at St. John^s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated ninth 
wrangler in 1833. In the same year he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn. He was a 

fupil of Mr. Duval, an eminent conveyancer, 
[e acquired a high reputation as an equity 
draftsman and conveyancer, and, though he 
never took silk, had for nearly half a century 
an extensive practice at the junior bar. lie 
was one of the commissioners appointed to 
reform the procedure of the Court of Chan- 
cery in 1853, his large experience of chancery 
business rendering his suggestions of the 
highest yalue in the work of framing the 
rules of practice issued under the Chancery 
Amendment Acts. In the chancery pro- 
ceedings by which, in 1867, the celebrated 



of portraits and half-lengths, in the Royal 
Ac^emy until 1792. His portraits were 
celebrated for peculiar brilliancy, in conse- 
quence of the especial attention he devoted 
to the preparation of magilp. An enthusi- 
astic lover of music, he was distinguished 
for a particular acquaintance with the works 
of Handel and Purcell, while his social ^fts 
gathered a large and warm circle of acquaint- 
ance round him. He was for some time a 
member of the Incorporated Society of Ar- 
tists, but his exhibiting with the opposing 
society, which was incorporated as the Koyal 
Academy in 1768, led to his forced with- 
drawal in 1765. He was long resident in 
St. Martin's I>ane, but afterwards removed 
to Great Marylebone Street, where he died, 
in 1810. 

[Gent Mag. 1810; Royal Academy Cata- 
logues 1770-1792; Redgrave's Dictionary of 
English Artists.] C. E. D. 

BARBER, EDWARD (d. 1674?), baptist 
minister, was originally a clergyman of the 
established church, but long before the be- 
ginning of the civil wars ne adopted the 
principles of the baptists. He had numerous 
followers, who assembled for worship in the 
Spital in Bishopsgate Street, London, and 
appear to have b^n the first congregation 
among the baptists that practised the lay- 
ing on of hands on baptised believers at 
their reception into the church. This cus- 
tom was introduced among them about 1646 
by Mr. Comwell (lyAKVBRS, Treatise of 
Laying on 0/ Hands, 58; T. Edwabdb, Gan- 
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gnena, 2nd edit. 136, 137). Previously to 
the year 1641 Barber was kept eleven months 
in I^ewgate for denying the baptism of in- 
fants and that the payment of tithes to the 
clergT was God's ominance under the gospel 
(Pre&ce to his Treatise of Baptism ; and his 
petition to the king and parliament). He 
preached his doctrines in season and out of 
season, and he has himself left an account of 
the disturbance he caused in 1(U8 in the 
parish church of St. Benet Fink. The date 
of his death is unknown, but in 1674 he was 
succeeded in the care of the baptist church 
in Biahopsgate by Jonathan Jennings. 

He is the author of: 1. *To the King's 
most Excellent Maiesty, and the Honourable 
Court of Parliament. The humble Petition 
of many his Maiesties loyall and faithfuU 
subiects, some of which having beene mise- 
rably persecuted by the Prelates and their 
Adherents, by all rigorous courses, for their 
Consciences, practising nothing but what 
was institutea by the Lord Jesus Christ,' 
&c, London, 1641, s,sh, fol. This petition, 
which prays for liberty of worship for the 
baptists, is signed ^Edward Barber, some- 
times Prisoner in Newgate for the Gospel of 
Christ.' 2. * A small Treatise of Baptisme, 
or, Dipping, wherein is cleerely shewed that 
the Lord Christ ordained Dipping for those 
only that professe repentance and faith. 
(1) Proved by Scriptures; (2) By Argu- 
ments ; ^3) A paralell betwixt circumcision 
and dipping; (4) An answer to some objec- 
tions by P[rai8egod] B[arebone],' London, 
1641, 4to. 3. *A declaration and vindica- 
tion of the carriage of Edward Barber, at the 
parish meeting house of Benetfinck, London, 
Fryday the 14 of luly 1648, after the morning 
exercise of Mr. Callamy was ended, wherein 
the pride of the Ministers, and Babylonish 
or confused carriage of the hearers is laid 
down,' London, 1648, 4to. 4. * An Answer 
to the Essex Watch mens Watchword, being 
63 of them in number. Or a discovery of 
their Ignorance, in denying liberty to tender 
consciences in religious worship, to be granted 
alike to all,' London, 1649, 4to. 

[T. Crosb/sHist. of the English BaDtiste,!. 151, 
219, iii. 3 ; Ivimey's Hist, of the English Bap- 
tists, ii. 390 ; H. Brook's Puritans, iii. 330; Adam 
Taylor's Hist, of the English General !^pti8t«, 
i 119. 168, 260; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mus.] T. C. 

BARBER, JOHN, D.C.L. {d, 1549), 
cleigyman and civilian, of All Souls College, 
Oxford, gpraduated doctor of civil law and 
became a member of the College of Advo- 
cates in 1532. He was one of Archbishop 
Cranmer*8 chaplains, and official of his court 



I at Canterbury, but his special vocation was 
to advise the archbishop on civil-law matters. 
■ In 1537 he was consulted by Cranmer on be- 
I half of Henry VIH, on a subtle point of law 
touching the dower of the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, widow of the king's natural son ; and 
i in 1538 the archbishon, in a letter to Crom- 
well, requests that Dr. Barbor, *his chap- 
I lain ' (who Jenkyns says is probably John 
Barber), may be one of a royal commission 
to try and examine wliether the blood of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury was not * a feigned 
thing and made of some red oclire, or of sucli 
like matter.* In tlie same year Cranmer used 
his influence with Cromwell to obtain for 
*hi8 chaplain, Doctor Barbar,* a prebendal 
stall at Christ Church, Oxford. But he does 
not appear to have been successful, for Dr. 
Barbaras name is not mentioned by Wood in 
his account of Christ Church. In this letter 
to Cromwell the archbishop speaks of Crom- 
well's knowledge of the * qualities and learn- 
ing' of Barber, and he himself calls him *an 
honest and meet man.' Barber is probably 
identical, too, with the John Barbour who 
appeared as proctor for Anne Boleyn on the 
occasion of her divorce. In 1541 Cranmer 
appointed him to visit, as his deputy, for the 
second time, the college of All Souls, whose 
^compotations, ingurgitat ions, and enormous 
commessations ' liad excited the archbishop's 
indignation (Strtpe, Life of Cranmer,!. 131). 
He is said by Rose to have assisted in the pre- 
paration of the famous * King's Book,' a revised 
and enlarged edition of the * Bishops' Book,' 
but his name does not appear upon the list 
of * composers.' He was probably, however, 
consulted in the matter, for his signature is 
appended to * a declaration made of the func- 
tions and divine institution of priests/ and 
to a Latin judgment on the rite of confirma- 
tion, both documents framed to suit tlie 
demands of the time. Barber made a poor 
return to Cranmer for all his kindness by 
joining, in 1543, a plot for his ruin. Foxe, 
on the authority of Ralph Morice, Cranmer's 
secretary, tells us that the archbishop elicited 
from Barber and the sufliragan of Dover a con- 
demnation of a hypothetical case of treachery, 
and then by producing their letters showetl 
that they were the guilty persons, and mag- 
nanimously forgave them. Strype says, how- 
ever, that Cranmer * thought fit no more to 
trust them, and so discharged them of his 
service.' Barber died in 1549, and was buried 
at Wrotham in Kent, of which living — a 
' peculiar ' in the patronage of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury — he was probably incumbent. 
Hasted in his list of the rectors and vicars of 
Wrotham leaves a blank for the period likely 
to cover Barber's incumbency. 

l2 
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[Nichols's Narratives of the Reformation, a friendship sprang up between them. Swift 

Camden Society ; Cranmer's Remains, Jcukyns ; visited her at her shop (Swift to Pope, supra) : 

Todd's Life of Cranmer ; Burnet's Hist, of the presented her to Lady Suffolk at Marble Hill 

Reformation ; Pocock, iv. 340 ; Strype's Ecclesi- (Scott's Swift, xvii. 430) ; received her at the 

ft8tical Memorials, vol. i. pt 11. p. 350 ; Stij-pe s deanery, and for a while took charge of one 

Memonals of Cranmer, 1. 64, 131. 173; toxes ^^ j^^^ eccentrically sent him as a 

AcU and Monuments ; Townsend, viii. 29 ; v,:rthdiiv present toirether with some of hi* 

Wood's Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 93 ; Coote's Lives oirtnoa^ present, togetner witn some 01 nis 

of English Ci^-ilians.] ^ P. B.-A. I ^«^^«" ''!^l ^?w !i^^i5^T°^ ^?^^"; 

° ^ I siasm roused by * Wood s Halfpence and 

BARBER, JOSEPH (1757-1811), land- others of Swift^s Irish patriotic pamphlet?, 
scape painter, was bom at Newcastle in 1767. Sapphira was the poetic name given to Mrs. 
He settled at Birmingham, where after Barber at the deanery ; and there her poems 
several years of difficulty he succeeded in were read, and canvassed, and corrected, 
establishing a drawing school He conducted * Mighty Thomas, a solemn Senatus I call, 
this with unremitting industrj', and gained To consult for Sapphira ; so come, one and all/ 
in addition a considerable local reputation as are the opening lines of * An Invitation by Dr. 
a luidscape painter. But his work was Delany, m the Name of Dr. Swift,' and they 
unknown m London, and he never exhibited indicate the friendly and sympathetic treat- 
in the Royal Academy. He attained to ment she enjoved at the hands ot Swift and his 
easy circumstances in his later years, and friends. In 1/30 Swift provided Mrs. Barber 
died in Birmingham in 1811, leaving a son, with introductions to nis most influential 
John Vincent Babber, who followed his friends on her first visit to England in an 
father's profession. John Vincent Barber endeavour to nublish her poems by subscript 
exhibitea landscapes at the Royal Academy tiou. Her husoand took indiscreet advantage 
in 1812, 1821, 1829, and 1830, and prepared of his wife's position, and when Lady Betty 
some of the drawings for the * Graphic Illus- Germaine had coaxed the Duke of Dorset to 
trations of Warwickshire ' published in 1829. order liveries from him, he asked * a greater 
He died at Rome. price than anybody else' {ibid, xvii. 410); nt 

[Gent. Mag. 1811 ; Redgrave's Dictionary of *^® f°>« time the gout attacked her inces- 
English i1^t8.1 C.ED. 8a"?b'» and she was one of Dr. Meads 

patients ; but, in response, mamly, to Swift s 

BARBER, MARY (1690 P-1757), poet- recommendations, Arbuthnot, Gay, Mrs. 
ess and friend of Swift, was born about Coesar, Barber the printer (then lord mayor), 
1690, probably in Ireland, where she became the Boyles, the Temples, Pope, Ambrose 
the wife of one Barber, a wool clothier or Philips, Walpole, Tonson, Banks, and a bost 
tailor, living in Capel Street, Dublin. Seve- | of the nobility, either visited her or became 
ral children were born to Mrs. Barber (among | subscribers for her book ; and after passing 
them a son, Constant ine, bom in 1714), | to and fro between Tunbrid^ Wells, Bath, 
and she, being ' poetically given, and, for a ! and Dublin, fot a long period, she finally 
woman, having a sort of genius that way ' , abandoned her Irish home, and settled in 
(Swift to Pope, Scott's Swift, xvii. 388), be- \ England. In June 1731, when Mrs. Barber 
gan writing poetry for the purpose of enliven- I was busily seeking subscribers, the 'Three 
ing her chilaren's lessons. Sne taught them 1 Letters to the Queen on the Distresses of 
at first herself, as they sat round ner tiled . Ireland ' were published, with Swift's forged 
fireplace (her own Poetns on Several Occa- j signature ; they called express attention to 
MonSf'p. 8); and at the same time * no woman | Mrs. Barber as *the best ^male poet of this 
was ever more useful to her husband in the \ or perlia])s of any ag^»,' and it was rumoured 
way of his business ' (Swift to Lord Orrery, that they had been concocted by her to in- 
ScoTT*8 <S'?riyi?, xviii. 162). About 1724, while jure her patron and to serie her personal 
Tickell, the poet, was secretary to the lords j advantage. All evidence goes against this 
justices of Ireland, Mrs. Barber wrote ajpoem j supposition, and Swift himself never enter- 



to excite charity on behalf of an officer's 
widow left penniless and with a blind child 
(Poems, &c. supra, p. 2, 'The Widow Gordon's 
Petition '), and she sent the composition to 
Tickell anonymously, with a request that he 
would call the attention of Lord Carteret, 
then viceroy, to it. Tickell succeeded ; Lady 
Carteret succoured the widow and sought out 
her benefactress, Mrs. Barber. The poetess 
was thus brought under Swift's notice, and 



tained it. His opinion of Mrs. Barl)er, on 
the contrary, was as high as ever, and Lady 
Suffolk bantered him on the 'violent passion ' 
he had for her (ibid. xvii. 415) ; in 1733 he 
wrote to Alderman Barber that he had ' not 
known a more bashfid, modest person than 
she, nor one less likely to ply ner friends, 
patrons, and protectors' (ibid, x^'iii. 154). 
In 1736 he invited her back to Ireland, pro- 
mising to contribute to her support (tbid,. 
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xix. 6). In his * List of Friends Grateful, 
Ungrateful, Indifferent, and Doubtful,' he 
describe her with the best as ' G,* i.e. * grate- 
ful ; ' and in his will, dated 1740, nine years 
after the * Letters,' he makes a bequest to 
her of * the medal of Queen Anne ana Prince 
Gteorge which she formerly gave me ' (Shb- 
-RTDAS, Siriff, V. 566). Ttie false suspicion 
as to her autliorship of the unfortunate 
* Letters ' did Mrs. Barber little injury with 
others of her friends. In 1734, her * Poems on 
Several Occasions ' (4to, Rivingtons) were at 
last published, and were prefaced by a letter 
fix)m Swift to Lord Orrery. But many 
troubles now befell their authoress; a few 
severe critics said that the work was not 
iKietic, and a few fine ladies complained that 
it was dull (ibid, xviii. 310). At the time 
Mrs. Barber was a victim to a three months' 
attack of gout; and she fell* under the hands 
of the law,' in company with Motte, the 
printer, although she waa discharged the 
«ame day with him (Hawkesworth, xiii. 
105). iter condition excited pity in very 
many quarters, and the Duchess of Queens- 
berry told Swift: *Mrs. Barber has met 
with a good deal of trouble ... we shall 
leave our guineas for her witli Mr. Pope' 
(Scott's SwiftyXYiii. 198). In 1735 appeared 
a second edition of Mrs. Barber's * Poems' 
(8vo), and in 1736 there followed a third. 
In November of the same year, at Bath, again 
laid up with gout, and having her husband 
and daughters to support., Mrs. Barber enter- 
tained a scheme for selling Irish linens. She 
could not let lodmngs because of her ill-health 
< ibid. xix. 6) ; and, to support her meanwhile, 
fihe begged Swift to give ner his * Polite Con- 
versations,' still in manuscript, though writ- 
ten thirty years before. Everybody, she said, 
would subscribe for a work of his, and the 
sale of it would put her in easy circum- 
stances. In 1737 the manuscript was hers, 
-conveyed to her by Lord Orrery (Scott's 
Swift, xix. 93); in'^1738 it was published, 
and it met with so much favour that it was 
presented as a play at the theatre in Aungier 
Street, Dublin, with great applause (Hawkes- 
WOBTH, xiv. 692). It thus secured for Mrs. 
Barber all the benefits that Swift, in his 
' continuous kindness to her, desired. In 1755 
a selection from her * Poems ' was published 
in two volumes of * Poems by Eminent 
Ladies,' including Aphra Behn, Elizabeth 
Carter, Lady Mar>' AVortley Montagu, and 
others, and Mrs. barber's verse was given 
the first place. In 1757 she died. 

Of her two sons, Rupert was well known 
as a miniature painter and engraver, and Con- 
«tantine became president of the College of 
Physicians at Dublin. 



[Ballard's British Ladies, ed. l7o2, 461 et seq. ; 
Monthly Review, vol. viii., 1753.] J. H. 

BARBER, SAJMUEL (1738 P-1811), 
Irish presbyterian minister, a native of county 
Antrim, was the younger son of John Bar^ 
her, a farmer near Killead. lie entered Glas- 
gow College in 1757, was licensed 1761 (on 
second tricus 28 Aug. at Lame) by Temple- 
patrick presbytery, and ordained by Dromore 
presbytery, 3 May 1763, at Rathfriland, 
CO. Down, where he ministered till his death' 
He was a good Latinist, Tacitus being his 
favourite author ; his Greek was thin ; he 
was somewhat given to rabbinical studies, 
having collected a small store of learned books 
on this subject. He is best known for the 
public spint with which he threw himself 
into the political and ecclesiastical struggles 
of his time. Teeling considers him * one of 
the first and boldest advocates of the emanci- 
pation of his countrj' and the union of all her 
sons.' When I^ord Glerawley disarmed the 
Rathfriland regiment of volunteers in 1782, 
the ofiicers ana men chose Barber as their 
colonel in his stead. In this double capacity 
he preached (in re^mentals) a sermon to the 
volunteers, in the Third Presbyterian Congre- 
gation, Belfast. He sat in tne three volun- 
teer conventions of 1782, 1783, and 1793, as 
a strong advocate of parliamentary reform, 
catholic emancipation, and a revision of the 
tithe system, the revenue laws, and the Irish 
pension list . Ijord KJlwarlin, being asked to 
contribute to the rebuilding of his meeting- 
house, said he would rather pay to pull it 
down (broadsheet of August 1783). In 1786 
Richard Woodward, bishop of Clovne, pub- 
lished his * Present State of the Church of 
Ireland,' to prove that none but episcopa- 
lians could be loyal to the constitution. Bar- 
ber's * Remarks ' in reply showed him a master 
of satire, and embodied the most trenchant 

Eleas for disestablishment that any dissenter 
ad yet put* forth (* Must seven-eighths of 
the nation for ever crouch to the eighth P '). 
Woodward made no response. In 1 790 Bar- 
ber was moderator of the general synod. He 
took a leading j)art in the Down election of 
that year, which returned the Hon. Robert 
Stewart (afterwards Lord Castlereagh) in the 
presbyterian interest, after a contest of thir- 
teen weeks. In 1798 the authorities regarded 
him as a dangerous man. He was seized by 
a body of troops at his residence in the town- 
land of Tullyquilly, and lodged in Down- 
patrick gaol on a charge of high treason. On 
14 and 16 .July he was tried by court-martial, 
but nothing was proved against him ; he was 
never a United Irishman. However, he was 
detained in durance, and his third daughter, 
Margaret, a girl of sixteen, voluntarily shared 



Barbon 

his imprisonment. On his release, after b 
long confinement, he could obtain no redrew. 
In religion, KB in pohtics, he was a pronounced 
liberal, though Ducontroreraialist. Hismanu- 
Bcript Bennons are unmietakablv Arian, and 
in tJie original draft of hia ' Kemarka' he 
saya, 'Suppose now any legialator ehoidd so 
far forget common sense aa to decree three 
one, and one three, &c.' He was fond of 
quoting the Q reek Testament in his sermons, 
and (man'ellouB to aay) his draft of a peti- 
tion to parliament froin his prcabytery con- 
tains two citations from Theodoret in the 
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is pastoral ex- 
perience, turning on the difGculties of the 
then Irish marriage law, see Mem. of Cathe- 
riiieCappe,]822, p.^B. Montgomery assiaiis 
to him 'a singularly vigorous mind, a culti- 
vated taste, a ready wit, a fluent elocution, a 
iirm purpose, an unsullied character, and a 
most courteous demeanour.' He died 6 Sept. 
1811, in his aeventy-fourth year. In 1771 
he married Eliiabeth, eldest daughter of the 
llev. Andrew Kennedy, of Moume, and had 
seven children, but no son survived him. 
His daughter Margaret, above mentioned 
(b. 12 Aug. 1782, d. 21 May 1875), married I 
.lohn Oalt Smith, of Belfast, whose son, 
Oeorge Kennedy Smith, possesses Barber's 

rrtrait and manuscripts. He published: 
Funeral Sermon for the Rev. Oeorge Ricliey 
[Job xxxiv. 15], Newry, 1772. 2. Volunteer 
Sermon [2 Sam. xiii. 2S], 1782 (a very 
spirited piece, under apprehension of foreign 
invasion). 3. ' lEemarlis on a Pamphlet . . . 
by Kichord, Lord Bishop of Cloyne, Dublin, 
1787. 4. ' Synod ieal Sermon at Lu^n 
[Rer. xviii. 20], 1791 (reckons the Nicene 
council as the beginning of the reign of Anti- 
clmBt, and the French revolution as the omen 
of its fall). Kos. 2 and 4 appear to have been 
published, but wt're also circulated in manu- 

[Barber's MS8., ineluiling bis owii nrconnt of 
hia Tryul, 1798; GIasriiv M>itri<-uliition Bixik; 
Kcntifdy pedigct*. MS. : BolfHst News-Letter. 
10 S«pt. 1811 ; T(^Iinp:'8 Sequel (o Person^ 
NftrratiTB of Irish RplwUion. 1832, |.. 81 ; Iriah 



Mem. of Preilwtcrinnisjii in Irelmid, 2 

Potter's In MpninriHin . . . Mnrgnret Sniitb, 

ura.) A. G. 

BARBON, NICHOLAS, J[.D.(d. 1698), 
a writer of two treatises on monev, and the 
originator of fire insurance in this country, 
was bom in Iiondon, and entered as a student 
of physic at the university of Leyden on 2 Jiily 
1681. He was probably the son of Praisegod 
Barhon [see Basbok, PraisboodI. In Octo- 
ber 1061 he graduated M.l). at Utrecht, and 



was admitted an honorary fellow of the Col- 
lege of Phyaicians in December 1664. He 
represented Bramber in the parliament* of 
1690 and 1695. After the great fire of 1666, 
Barbon whs one of the first and most con- 
siderable builders of the city of London, and 
first instituted fire insurance in this country-. 
He ' batb sett up an office for it,' writes 
Luttrell in his ' Brief Relation,' imder date 
30 Oct. 1681 (i. 135), ' and U likely to gett 
vastly by it." While engaged in rebiiilaing 
London,' he purchased 'the Red Lvon feihls, 
near Oraies Inn Walks, to build on,' and 
11 June 1681 a serious riot took place be- 
tween bis workmen and ' the gentlemen of 
Oraies Inn.' As late as 1692 be wasengaced 
in improving Chancery Lane and Lincoln's 
Inn. A square near Gerrard Street, New- 
port Market, is said to have been called 
Barbon Square in the reign of George II. 
Reynolds's ' WeUa Cathedral' (pref p. 67) 
gives the following from Chyle'B (unpub- 
lished) history of the church of Wells. Ex- 
eter House, belonging to the see of Exeter, 
first went to Lord Paget, then to R. Dudley, 
earl of Leicester,, and then to the Earl of 
I Essex, and was called Essex House, ' which 
ever since has kept the name, till last year, 
when one Dr. Barbone, the son, I am told, 
of honest prays God, bought it of the ex- 
ecutors of the late Duchess of Somerset, d. 
of the said Robert. (E. of Essex), not to re- 
store it to the right owner, the Bp. of Exeter : 
I but converted into houses and tenements for 
ale houses, eooks-shoppes, and 



mongers.' Barbon was the author of ' A 
Discourse of Trade' (12mo, London, 1690>, 
and R ' Discourse concerning coining the 
new money lighter, in answer to Mr. Loch's 
considerations about raising the value of 
money ' {12mo, London, 1696). This latter 
work was one of the numerous pamphlets 
which issued from the presses of London on 
the subject of the great controversy which 
raged at that time, when there was such 
urgent demand for a renewal of the currency 
— a controversy in which, as Flamsleed, the 
astronomer royal, is reported to liave said, 
the real iioint at issue was, whether five was 
six or only iive. 

Barhon ranged himself under the banner 
of William Lowndes, whose ' Essay for the 
Amendment of Silver Coins ' had beconif* 



them, and partly of shrewd men who were 
perfectly willing to he authorised by law to 
pay a hundred pounds with eighty (Macav- 
tAT, m$t. ofBng. iv. 632). 
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Barbon, in the preface to his second 
treatiae, makes allusion to having, in the 
' Discourse on Trade/ defined money differ- 
ently from Mr. Locke ; and begins ms argu- 
ment by disputing Lockers fundamental 
proportion that silver has an intrinsic value, 
assertinff that there is no intrinsic value in < 
silver, *but that it is m<meu that men give ' 
and take and contract with, having regard : 
more to the stamp and currency of the 
money than to the quantity of fine silver in I 
each piece.' With this as one of his pre- j 
mises, he argues in favour of debasing the 
currency, or, as he euphemistically terms it, 
raising the value of money. Mr. Cunningham 
{JEngli$h Industry and Commerce, p. 368) 
quotes a passage from the second discourse 
tot a lucid argument against the balance of 
trade. Barbon took part in the land-bank 
speculations of the time. lie founded one, 
which is stated by Luttrell, under date 
16 Aug. 1695, to * goe on very successfully,' 
and under date 4 Feb. 1695-6 to have been 
united with another land-bank conducted 
by one Mr. Brisco, and to have oflered to 
advance two millions of money. He died in 
1608. His friend Asgill [see Asoill, JohnI 
was the executor of his will, which directed 
that none of his debts should be paid. Asgill 
was also soon afterwards his successor as 
member for Bramber. 

[Barbon's Discourse on Trade, and Treatise on 
Coining; LnttrelVs Brief Belation of State 
AiSiirs, i. 309, ii. 403, iii. 572, iv. 13, 364 ; Notes 
and Queries (first series), vi. 3 ; Macaulay's 
Enffland, chaps, xxi. xxii. ; Walford's Encyclo- 
psedia of Insoraoce ; Hist, of Fire Insurance ; 
Monk's College of Physicians; Names of Meml>ers 
of Parliament, i. 565.] K. H. 

BABBON, or BAREBONE, or BARE- 
BONES, PRAISEGOD (1696P-1679), ana- 
baptist, leather-seller, and politician, has an 
obscure familv history. In the ' Spending of 
the Money 0/ Robert Xowell, of Read ifall, 
Lancashire' (edited by Dr. Grosart, 1877), 
one of the objects of his bounty (x') was 
' a John Barbon.' The following data con- 
cerning him are drawn from Dr. Bloxam's 
'Register of Magdalen College, Oxford' — 
' John Barebone, of Magdalen, 1567, aged 16 ; 
of the county of Gloucester ; B.A. 23 Oct. 
1570; probably Fellow 1571-78; M.A. 9 July , 
1574 ; V ice-Principall, 1578;' described in! 
1574 as ' a noted and zealous Romanist ' (iv. j 
170-1, and Spendingj ut supra, pp. 206, 208). ' 
Another was a prominent puritan in North- | 
amptonshire from 1587 onwards (Stbtpe's 
Annals, in. i. 691, ii. 479; Strtpe's WTiit- 
ffiftf ii. 7). Probably the same Barbon took 
part in a disputation upon nonconformity 



held about 1606 at the house of Sir William 
Bowes, at Coventry (Smyth, Parallels, Cen- 
sures and Observations, &c., p. 128 ; Bbook, 
Puritans, ii. 196). 

In notes of a trial in an ecclesiastical case 
wherein Dr. William Bates was a party, Bar- 
bon in giving evidence incidentally mentioned 
that he was eighty years of age. This was 
in 1676, so that he was bom about 1596 
(Malcolm, Londinium Pedivivum, iii. 453). 
While young he became a leather-seller in 
Fleet Street ; he was admitted freeman of the 
Leathersellers' Company 20 Jan. 1623, elected 
a warder of the yeomanry 6 July 1630, a 
liveryman 13 Oct. 1634, and third warder 
16 June 1648 (Notes and Queries, 3rd series, 
i. 211 ; cf. pp. 253, 395). 

Probably sliortl^ after 1630 Praisegod Bar- 
bon was chosen minister by half the members 
of a baptist congregat ion which had been under 
the pastoral care of Stephen More, but which 
had on More's death divided by * mutual con- 
sent ' into two parties. The one half chose 
Henry Jessey, and the other half l^aisegod 
Barbon. Those who fixed on Barbon were 
psedobaptists, maintaining that the baptism of 
infants was scriptural, while the other part of 
the congregation comprised baptists proper. 
Some even of the latter must, however, have 
adhered to Barbon as well ; for in the * De- 
claration ' of the baptists issued in 1654 
* twenty-two ' names sign it as * of the church 
that walks with Mr. Barebone.' In 1642 
l^raisegod Barbon published a defence of 
psedobaptism in *A Discourse tending to 
prove Baptisme in or under the Defection of 
Anti-Chnst, to be the Ordinance of Jesus 
Christ. As also that the Baptism of Infants 
or Children is warrantable and agreeable to 
the Word of God. Where . . . sundry other 
particular things are controverted and dis- 
cussed.' In Edward Barber's * Small Treatise 
of Baptism or Dipping,' also published in 1642 
[see Bakber, Edward], we read : * Beloved, 
since part of this treatise was in presse, there 
came to my hand a book set forth by P. Bar- 
boon, which could I have gotten sooner, I 
should have answered more lully ; ' and then 
he quotes a number of objections to the bap- 
tist view urged by Barbon, which he in brief 
answers. Barbon replied to Barber in another 
book, published in 1643 : *A Reply to the 
Frivolous and Impertinent -^Vnswer of E. B. 
to the Discourse of P. B. . . .' 

From contemporary references, it appears 
that those who had chosen Barbon assembled 
as a church in their pastor's own * great 
house,' called the * Lock and Key,' in Fleet 
Street, near Fetter I^ane. As a preacher he 
speedily made his mark. The libellers of the 
puritans called his preaching * long harangues/ 
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but he held the allegiance of a large congre- 
gation. He combined his ' trade ' of leather- 
seller with his preachings and he must pretty 
early have joined to himself in his pastorate 
one Greene, a * felt-maker ' — the two * trades ' 
exciting the sarcasms of adversaries of non- 
conformity. In a contemporary scurrilous 
pamphlet entitled * New Preachers, New,* we 
nave mention of Hhe last tumult in Fleet 
Street, raised by the disorderly preachment, 
pratings, and pratlings of Mr. Barebones, the 
leather-seller, and Mr. Greene, the felt-maker, 
on Sunday last, 19 Dec.'X1641]. The * tumult' 
is jocosely described, and * 1,000 persons ' 
are alleged to have been present; out the 
' tumult,* so far from originating in the ' dis- 
orderly preachment,* certainly originated in 
violent intrusion upon the worshippers. An- 
other pamphlet on the same disturbance is 
entitled * The Discovery of a S warme of Sepa- 
ratists, or a Leather Seller's Sermon. Bemg 
a most true and exact relation of the tumul- 
tuous combustion in Fleet Street last Sabbath 
day, being 29 of Decemb. [19 in text] ; truly 
describing how Burboon, a leather seller, had 
a conventicle of Brownists met at his house 
that day, about the number of an himdred 
and fifty, who preached there himself about 
five hours in the afternoon. Showing like- 
wise how they were discovered and by what 
means, as also how the constable scattered 
their nest, and of the great tumult in the 
street .... London: Printed for John Green- 
smith, 1641.' In this publication we read 
concerning the persecutors' treatment of the 
worshippers : * At length they catcht one of 
them alone, but they kickt him so vehemently 
as if they meant to beate him into a jelly. 
It is ambiguous whether they have kil'a him 
or no, but for a certaintv they did knock him 
as if they meant to pull him to pieces. I 
confesse it had been no matter if they had 
beaten the whole tribe in the like manner ' 

Barbon's position commercially was a 
stable one. In 1650 he was surety with Sir | 
Fulk Greville, John Harvey, and Thomas I 
Bamardiston, each in 500/., for Dr. Aaron 
Guerdon, master of the mint, * for the per- ; 
formance of his covenants and indents' {Ca- 
lendar of St^te Papers, 25 July, 1649-52, ' 
p. 249). On 6 June 1653 Oliver Cromwell 
summoned Barbon * to appear,' as the writ ' 
runs, * at the council chamber, Whitehall, on 
4 July, and take upon you the trust of mem- 
ber for the city of London' (Calendar of ^ 
State Papers, 1652-3, p. ;J86). The assembly, 
which met on 4 July, was christened by its 
enemies * Barebone's,' or the * little * parlia- 
ment. In the house Barbon does not seem 
to have spoken at all. But we read that on j 



Tuesday, 2 Aug., ' the house being informed 
that there were divers petitioners at the door 
out of the city of London, Mr. Barbone and 
Captain Stone were sent forth. Mr. Barbone 
acquaints the house that the petition was in 
behalf of Lieutenant-colonel John Lilbume ' 
(Burton's Cromwellian Diary , ed. Butt, i. 
p. y. Introduction). 

The Mittle parliament* had only five 
months' lease; and Barbon did not again 
accept the dignity of M.P. He continu^ to 

f reach as the * leather-seller of Fleet Street.' 
n 1659-60 he was again the object of assaults. 
Samuel Pepys writes : * February 12th .... 
So to my father's, where Charles Glascocke 
was overjoyed to see how things are now ; 
who told me the boys had last night broke 
Barebone's windows^ (p. 45). * February 22nd, 
1659-60 — I observed this day how abomi- 
nably Barebone's windows are broke again last 
night * (PBPrs's Dwirv, ed. Bright, i. p. 53). 

Barbon did all in his power to hinder the 
restoration of Charles if. Marchmont Need- 
ham confided to Praisegod the manuscript of 
his book, * News from Brussels in a Letter 
from a near Attendant on his Majesty's 
Person to a Person of Honour here. Dated 
10 March 1659[-60].* The object of the work 
was to expose the evil life of Charles in Hol- 
land, and Barbon had it printed and circulated 
broadcast. Nor did he seek to conceal his re- 
sponsibility (WooD'8.4f^i«(Bliss), iii. 1 187). 
But Barbon did more in the cause of the Com- 
monwealth. On Thursday, 9 Feb. 1659-60, 
he presented the famous * Petition of Mr. 
Praise-God Barebone and several others to 
the Parliament ' against any kind of recon- 
ciliation with the Stuarts or the monarchy. 
It proposed that all officials should solemnly 
abjure the Stuarts, and that any one publicly 
proposing a restoration should be deemed 
guilty of high treason. 

The royalists republished the petition, and 
in one of their attacks on it — the * Picture of 
the Good Old Cause dra>vn to the Life. In 
the Effigies of Master Prais-God Barebone. 
With several examples of God's Judgment 
on some Eminent Engagers against Kingly 
Government' — introduced a vividly engraved 
portrait of its author. Another tract vitu- 
perating Barbon's latest act was entitled: 
*Tliat wicked and blasphemous petition of 
Praisegod Barbone and his sectarian crew, 
presented to that so-called the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth of England, Feb. 9, 1659, 
for which they had the thanks of that House, 
anatomized. Worthily stiled by his Excel- 
lency the Lord Generall Monck, Bold, of 
dangerous consequences, and venemous. By 
a Lover of Christ and his Ordinances, Minis- 
ters and their Calling, Parliaments and their 
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Freedome ; the Town of Ipswich her Peace 
and Prosperity, Civill ana Ecclesiasticall : 
being sometimes an Inhabitant there. Printed 
by Philo-Monarchaeus [4 AprU 16601/ Bar- 
bon is here pronounced ' worthy 01 all de- 
dignation, indignation, and abomination.' ' 
Another broadside travesties the petition 
after this fashion : ' To the Right Honorable 
the Hi^h Court of Parliament sitting at 
Westminster. The Illegal and Immodest 
Petition of Praise-Grod Barbone, Anabaptist 
and Leather Seller of London : most impu- 
dently showeth that your Petitioner hath 
known a great while, and indeed long enough 
to have had more wit and more honesty/ &c. 
<4 July 1660). 

Altnough Barbon took advantage of the 
temporising * ^neral pardon ' of 1660, he did 
not forsake his friends after the accession of . 
Charles 11. On 5 Sept. 1661 Humphrey Lee 
writes to Katharine Hurleston that Praise- 
Ood Barebones constantly resorts to Major 
Bremen and Vavasour Powell, prisoners in 
the Fleet (Calendar of State Papers, p. 
82). On 26 Nov. 1661 Barbon, along with 
Major John Wildman and James Harrington, 
•was arrested and sent to the Tower (Ken- 
ITBT, as before, p. 567). On 31 Dec. 1661, 
interrogations were drawn up by Secretary 
Nicholas to be administered to Mary Ellis, 
as to what she knew of Praisegod Barebones 
and others; their meetings at one Porter^s 
bouse, where she had been servant; the 
■weekly dining there of the post-office clerks 
(ibid, p. 197). We get a glimpse of Barbon 
in prison on 27 July 1662, when an order in 
council on petition of Sarah Barebones re- 
leased her husband on bail from the Tower, 
where he had been close prisoner *many 
months, and so ill that he must perish 
unless released' {Calendar, p. 447). But 
imder 8 Nov. 1662 we discover that his steps 
were stiU dogged : ' Examination of Lieu- 
tenant Kingsley as to his acquaintance with 
Jesse [Henry JesseyP], whom he appre- 
hended two years before, . . . and Praise- 
God Barebones ' (Jlnd. p. 541). 

After his release from prison Barbon reap- 
pears, in 1676, as a witness on house-rents, 
whilst he was resident in St. Dunstan's 
parish, and, as already noted, he was then 
aged eidbty years. lie died at the close of 
1679. His burial is registered in the parish 
register of St. Andrew, llolbom, under date 
^6 Jan. 1679[-80], at ye ground near ye 
Artillery* (Notes and Queries, 4th series, 
iiL 215). 

It has been stated that Barbon had two 
brothers, respectively named * Christ-came- 
into-the-world-to-save Barebone * and * If- 
Chriflt- had - not - died - thou - hadst - been - 



damned Barebone,* abbreviated into * Damned 
Barebone * (Gkanoeb, Biogr, Hist, of En^ 
land, iii. 68) ; but there is no proof of this. 
The only other Barbon known at this period 
was Dr. Nicholas Barbon, probably Praise- 
god*s son [see Barbon, Nicholas]. 

pn addition to tbe authorities cited, see Car- 
lyle's Cromwell; Picton's Cromwell ; Whitolocke*s 
Memorials; Crosby's History of Baptists, ii. 40; 
Ivimey's History of Baptists, i. 156-7; Fanatics, 
Puritans, and Sectaries, 1821, in Brit. Mus. ; 
reprint of New Preachers New, with a modem 
Introduction; communications from Rev, S. A. 
Swaine, M.A., London, and Rev. G-. P. Gould, 
M.A., Bristol ; two tractates referred to in Notes 
and Queries, 3rd series, i. 395, seem to show 
that Barbon, in bis despair of monarchy and pro- 
tectorship alike, fell in for a time with the ' tifth 
monarchy ' enthusiasm ; in Brit. Mus. (Harleian 
MS. 7332, f. 40) is a collection of verse * written 
(i.e. transcribed) by Ffeare-god Barbon (of Daven- 
try), who, being at many times idle and wanting 
employment, wrote out certain songs and epi- 
grams, with the idea of mending his hand in 
writing.' Cf. Notes and Queries, 1st ser., i. 
266.] A. B. 0. 

BARBOUR, JOHN (1316P-1395), Scot- 
tish poet, the earliest and one of the best of 
the ancient Scottish poets, a contemporary 
of Chaucer, was archdeacon of Aberdeen. 
The date of his birth is conjectural, but his 
death, on 13 March 1395, is proved by an 
entry in the obit book of the cathedral, 
the cessation in that year of a pension con- 
ferred on him bv Robert II, and other docu- 
mentary evidence. In 1367 he appears as 
archdeacon of Aberdeen in a safe-conduct by 
Edward III to him and three scholars going 
to study at Oxford ; and in the same year he 
was named one of the proxies of the Bishop 
of Aberdeen in the council which met at 
Edinburgh to provide for the ransom of 
David II. Nothing is known of his earlier 
history, and his name derived from a common 
trade renders the conjectures hazardous which 
have found for him a parentage in north, 
midland, and south Scotland. In all likeli- 
hood he was an Aberdonian, and minute ob- 
serA'ers have even detected peculiarities of 
that dialect in his poems. Similar safe-con- 
ducts in 1364 (when he was accompanied by 
four horsemen on his wav to Oxford or else- 
where, as he might think proper), in 1365 
(when he had leave to travel tnrough England 
to St. Denis with six horsemen), and in 1368 
(with two valets and two horses to the other 
dominions of the king in the direction of 
France), show that in all probability he pur- 
sued his studies and superintended those of 
others, both at Oxford and Paris. In 1372 
he was one of the auditors of exchequer, and 
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in the following year clerk for the audit of 
the household of the king. In ld75| as he 
himself records, he composed the poem of the 
' Brus/ by which he is best known, as it at 
once became a national epic, celebrating in 
short and pithy lines, easy to remember, the 
story of the war of independence and the 
deeas of 

King Robert of Scotland 
That hardy was of hert and hand 
And Schir James of Douglas 
That in his tyme sa wortliy was. 

In 1377 he received from Robert 11 a sum 
of ten pounds, and next year a perpetual pen- 
sion 01 twenty shillings, to be paid from the 
* king fermes ' or rent of Aberdeen, with power 
to assign it in mortmain, which is stated in 
one of the exchequer accoimts to have been 
a reward for his poem. lie was again au- 
ditor of exchequer in 1382 and 1884, and in 
1388 he received a further pension for life of 
ten pounds from the customs of Aberdeen. 
It has been conjectured that this may have 
been a return for a poem, now lost, on the 
genealogy of the Stuarts, to which Wyntoun 
refers — 

The Stewartis oryginale 

The Archdekyne has treted hale 

In metyr fayre. 

{ChronykU, viii. 7. 143.) 

Another passage of the same author mentions 
that the genealogy was traced from 

Bardane, Lord de Frypya, 

. . . • • 

Tyl Robert our secound kying 
That Scotknd hatl in governyng. (ii. 1, 130.) 

Wyntoun also says that Barbour made a 
genealogy of Brutus (iii. 3, 139), and some 
editors have supposed this to be the same 
work as that on the Stuarts, and have even 
given it the name of the * Brute.* But it ap- 
i)ears more probable that the reference here 
18 to the legend of Troy, which Barbour, like 
other writers of his age, is Ix'lieved to have 
treated in a poem, two fragments of which 
have been recently discovered at Cambridge, 
and printed by the Early English Text Society. 
A more important discover}-, due like the 
former to Mr. Henry Bradahaw, is the long 
pot^m on the * Legends of the Saints/ which, 
though without author's name, is proved with 
reasonable certainty to be Barbour's by the 
similarity of its metre with that of the * Brus,* 
of the dialect with the Scottish of his time, 
and by the inclusion in the saints whose lives 
are told of Xinian, the primary saint of Scot- 
land, and Machar, a disciple of Columba, 
the patnm saint of Aberdeen. This poem, 
which has now bet»n published by Ilorstmann 
in his * Altenglische Ijegenden,' contains an 



' interesting notice of its author and allusions 
, to another hitherto unknown work which, 
assuming it to be of proportionate length with 
the * Lesends of the Saints,' would make him 
one of tne most prolific poets of the middle 
ages: — 

Tharfor sene I ma nocht work 

As minister of haly Kirke 

For gret elde and feblenes 

Yet for to eschew idlenes, 

I hafe translatit symply 

Sum part as I fand in story 

Of Mary and hir Son Jesu. 

From the outline of the contents of this 
work which follows, it appears to have com- 
prised the whole gospel nistory with the le- 
gend of the Virgin Mary's subsequeiit life. 
The ' Legends of the Saints ' contains 33,533 
verses and lives of fifty saints, commencing 
with those of the apostles and evangelists, 
which are followed oy various martyrs and 
confessors, both of the eastern and western 
church, taken for the most part from the 

* Legenda Aurea.' No English saints are in- 
cluded, and only the two Scottish above 
mentioned — that of St. Machar, probably 
taken from the Latin life which was one of 
the lectures or lessons in the breviary of 
Aberdeen ; and that of St. Ninian, from his 
life by Ailred of Rievaulx, with the addition 
of a few miracles wrought in the author's 
time at Ninian's shrine at "Whithorn. One 
of these, whose subject was John Balormv, 

* a gudeman in Murrefe (i.e. Moray), bom m 
Eglyn,'of whom the author says,*! kend hym 
Weill mony day,' confirms the attribution of 
the poem to Barbour. But the style of verse 
and tone of the poem so well agree with the 

* Brus ' that few persons will doubt the au- 
thorship which its German editor, as well 
as Mr. Bradfthaw, assumes as certain. From 
the expressions as to his age and infirmity a 
date between 1380 and 1390 has been air- 
signed to it. There are frequent notices of 
Barbour as a witness to deeds in the * Register 
of Aberdeen ' down to 1392. The payment 
of his life pension ceased in 1395, and in 
1398 he is referred to as deceased in an in- 
quest as to certain lands, the ward of which 
had been conferred on him by Robert II. 
This document confirms the date of his death 
as being in 1395 by the statement that the 
ward had been held by Alexander Aber- 
crombv for rather more than two years and 
a half since the date of the archdeacon's 
death. 

In 1380, fifteen ye^rs before his own death, 
Barbour mortified his pension of twenty shil- 
lings in favour of the cathedral for a mass 
to be said on his anniversary on behalf of 
his soul and those of his parents. 
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Such are the facts known to us of the life some of the later Scottish poets. His range 
of Barbour, few in number, but sufficient to and depth of observation are also much more 
represent the career of a learned and busy, limited. Instead of the comedy of human 
pious and prosperous ecclesiastic. His poems nature in the ' Canterbury Tales/ ne has ^yen 
add scarcely any personal details except those us only a drama of war w4th a single hero, 
already noted, but their spirit reyeals a cha- His other poems are almost literal transla- 
racter in keeping with his external circum- tions : the * Legends of the Saints * from the 
stances. They are frank and simple expres- * Leffenda Aurea,' and the Troy book from 
sions of the early style of narratiye poetry, ' Guido da Colonna's * Historia fiestructionis 
free from all effort of laboured art, sometimes Troiie.' His imagination re<[uired facts or 
tedious from their minuteness of detail, but legends to stimulate it. He is not a creatiyo 
at other times charming from their natural- poet. It is only on rare occasions that he 
ness, and occasionally striking a deep note of indulges eyen in the graces of composition 
national or human feeling. The age m which sometimes thought inseparable from poet r}'. 
they were written, and the effect of the * Brus ' To one of these, his description of spring, the 
upon the character of the Scottish nation, reader is referred as representing his yerse at 
give their author a place in literature beyond its best ; but to compare it, as has been done, 
the intrinsic merit of his works, either as ' with the melodious ease of Chaucer*s rhythm 
poetry or history. The * Brus ' was in great is too seyere a trial. 

part ooipied by Wyntoun, and the main facts, i The German edition of the * Legends of 
which Barbour may easily haye deriyed from the Saints ' claims for that poem a superiority 
eye-witnesses, one of whom. Sir Alan Cath- oyer the * Brus * in form and skill in compo- 
cart, he names, may be relied on ; although, i sition, but this seems the partiality of an 
bv an inexplicable blunder, he has confounded editor. There is little in this respect to 
his hero with his grandfather, the competitor ' choose between them, and the interest of 
of Baliol for the crown before Edward I at the historical surpasses that of the legendary 
Norham. The aim of true history and the poem. 

pleasure it giyes haye seldom been better de- The few romances and other poems of earlier 

scribed than in the prologue of this poem : — date than Barbour, whose authors are for the 

Stoiyi. to red ar delitabill. ! f"^^ ^^^^ unknown, and which exist only in 

SappoB that tha be nocht but fabiU. fragmentary form, cannot displace him from 

ThM suld storyis that suthfast wer i t^® unique position of being the father both 

And tha wer said on gud maner I oi yemacular Scottish poetry- and Scottish 

Hafdoubillplesansinherying: histor}'. Blind Harrj^s * Wallace' is a 

The iyrst plesans is the carping, ! century later ; Wyntoun was a contemporary, 

And the tothir the suthfastnes , but of a younger generation. In yirtiie of 

That schawls the thing rycht as it wcs. this position Barboiu* did much to fix the 

The pnuoe of the national virtue of i„de- dialect which sprang from the Northumbrian 

pend^nce, which is the moral of his poem, "J ""^hem Engl.sh, and was preseped by 

™- ♦!.« «.4»««i ,.^:«« ^f „ ♦:«,« «.!,«« a««* ' the wnters who succeeded him in the form 
vras the natural yoice ot a time when ocot- , , i. j a ^ u ^i i. -4. • *-ii 

-I J ... . '. i. i.1 •_ I knoA\'n as broad Scotch, thouffh it is still 

land was reioicing at its escape from the im- n j v -n v i i <. a *4.«u 

nerial schemes of thp Plantairenet kinirs • but ' ^^^^^ ^^' Barbour and eyen later Scottish 
penal scnemes 01 the llantagenet Kings , hut p^^^g « j^j-iig » ^^ by one of them ^Inglis of 
It deserves note that Barbour bases it on the {?; .,» ' , . , ,-^ tt- i i ♦!, >«« 

value of personal freedom- t^* "*"^''«™ ^«'*- "'« ^■<'*« ^""^ *^*'*- 



A .* fredom is a noble thing ; 
Fredom mais man to haf liking, 
fVedom all solace to man giffis : 
He lifis at es that frely lifis — 



fore a special linguistic interest which has 

attractea the notice of modem philologists. 

The chief manuscripts of the *Brus' are 

those in the Adyocates' Library, Edinburgh, 

and in St. John's College, Cambridge, both 

and laments the position of the serfs whose of which are transcripts by John Kamsay 

emancipation haa not yet come : — towards the end of the fifteenth centiury. 

o . _^, . . ^ ,, i The oldest printed edition extant is that 

Sdiortly to rnjr ,s nane can tell I Mmprentit at Edinburgh bv Robert Lik- 

The sair condicioun of a threll. . K ^ ^, • i- tt' • m. ^ • 

pnnk at the expensis of Henrie Uharteris, 

In other passages he shows a gentleness ' MDIjXXI,' of which a copy, probably unique, 
which recalls Chaucer, as in the anecdote of was sold at the sale of I>r. D. Laing s library 
the king stopping his host to proyide for the for 14:^/. 10s. This was followed by the 
delivery of a poor woman. But his humour j edition of Hart in 1616, and there haye been 
is far inferior. As a compensation he neyer ' many since, of which the best are those of Ih*. 
trenches on the coarseness to be found not Jamieson, Mr. Cosmo Innes, and the Early 
only in the English, but in a worse form in English Text Society (edited by Skeat). 
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The only manuscripts of the fragments on , 
the Trojan war are appended to two manu- ' 
scripts of Lydgate's poem on the same sub- | 
ject, one in the Bodleian and the other in the ; 
Cambridge University Library. They have ' 
been printed by the Earlv English Text So- 
ciety. The * Legends of the Saints * exists '< 
only in a single manuscript in the same ; 
Cambridge Library. The * Legend of St. I 
Machar ' was printed from it by Horstmann | 
in his * Altenglische Legenden, neue Folge/ ' 
Heilbronn, 1881, and tne remainder, along 
with the fragments of the poem on the Trojan 
war, were published by tne same editor at 
Heilbronn m 1882. 

[For the facts of Barbour's life see Exchequer 
Rolls of Scotland, vols. ii. and iii. ; Kegistrum ' 
Episcopatus Aberdonensis, Spalding &)ciety; ' 
Rymer's Foedera. Brief memoirs are prefixed 
to the various editions of the Bruce, and his 
position as a poet is estimated in Warton's His- 
tory of English Poetry, Irving's History of Scot- 
tish Poetry, and Matzner's Altenglische Sprach- 
probeo.] JE. M. 

BABOHAM, JOHN. [See Bakkham.] 

BARCLAY, ALEXANDER (1475 .«'- 
1552), poet, scholar, and divine, was bom 
about the year 1475. The question whether 
he was by birth a Scotchman or an English- 
man has been abundantly disputed ; Bale says 
of him, * alii Scotum, alii Anglum fuisse \ 
contendunt* (Scripfonim BrytannicB Cenr 
turieey ix. 723). But there is no evidence 
to support the latter contention. Pits con- 
sidered that Barclay's native district was 
probably Devonshire, apparently on no other 
ground than that of his having held prefer- 
ment there. Wood adds a db to his name 
(for which the occurrence of the same prefix 
in the Prologe of James Locker, * Ship of 
Fools,* ed. .Tamieson, i. 9, is hardly a sufli- 
cient voucher), and idlv supposes him to 
have been bom at Berlceley in Somerset- 
shire, for which should be read Gloucester- 
shire. On the other hand, not only do his 
baptismal name and the spelling of his sur- 
name /?nmrt/fln> suggest a Scotch origin; 
but there remains the distinct statement of 
a contemporary. Dr. William BuUeyn, who 
lived manv years in the northern counties 
of Englaucl, that *Bartley* was 'borne be- 
vonde the colde River of Twede.* In an 

• 

earlier publication than that quoted above 
(IlluMrium Mqjoris Britannife Scriptontm 
tSumtnarium) Bale introduces Barclay simply 
as * Scotus ;' and Holinshed, cited by Kitson, 
likewise calls him a Scot. The Scotchman 
Dempster also claims him as his countryman 
i^Hvitoria Ecclesiastica Gentis Scotorumy 
i. 106), adding that he lived in England, 



having been expelled from his native country 
for the sake of religion j which statement, 
however, cannot be correct, if Barclay was 
settled in England by 1508 or earlier, up to 
which time no religious disputes had oc- 
curred in Scotland (Kitsox). Little impor- 
tance attaches to the cavil that, had Barclay 
been a Scot, he would have taken more 
frequent opportunities of singing the praises 
of nis native land. This would not have 
added to his comfort in England ; moreover, 
one of his chief patrons, as will be seen, was 
the victor of Flodden Field. Li the * Ship of 
Fools,* however (sec. * Of the ruyne, &c. of the 
holy fayth *) occurs, subjoined to * a specvall 
exhortacion and lawde ' of Henry VIll, a 
warm tribute to James IV of Scotland, con- 
sisting of several stanzas, one of them an 
acrostic, and including a recommendation 
of a close alliance between the lion and the 
unicorn. At the time of their publication, 
hardly any one but a Scotchman would have 
indited these stanzas. Lastly, the argument 
in favour of Barclav^s Scottish nationality^ 
is still further strengthened by the Scottish 
element in his vocabulary. The words in 
question are not numerous, but it is difficult 
otherwise to account for their presence 
(Jahieson, i. xxix-xxx). 

Possiblv Barclay may have first crossed 
the border with the view of obtaining a uni- 
versity education in England, according to 
a practice not unusual among his countr}*- 
men even in his day (Irvtxg, 326). He is 
conjectured to have been a member of Oriel 
Coliegre, as it would seem solely on the 
ground that he afterwards dedicated his 
chief literary work to Dr. Cornish, bishop of 
Tyne (suffragan bishop of Bath and Wells), 
who was provost of Oriel from 1493 to 1507. 
As a matter of course, we have a suggestion 
that Cambridge and not Oxford, and a third 
that Cambridge as well as Oxford, may liav<^ 
been Barclay's university. Warton cites a 
line from * Eclogue I,* which at all events 
shows that Barclay once visited Cambridge ; 
to this it may be added that in the same 
Eclogue * Trompyngton ' and * good Man- 
chester ' (query uodmanchester, though the 
reference may be to Manchester, with which 
James Stanley, bishop of Ely, 1506-15, was 
closely connected) are mentioned among the 
well-known places of the world. But so 
much familiarity with Cambridge and its 
neiglibourhood might well be acquired by 
an Ely monk. At the one or the other of 
the English imiversities, if not at both, he 
may be assumed to have studied and to have 
taken his degrees. In his will he calls him- 
self doctor of divinitv, but where and when 
he took this degree is imknown. Either 
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before or after his university career, while 
he was still * in youth/ he resided at Croydon 
in Surrey, of which place repeated mention 
is made m ' Eclogue I.' 

Barclay's student life had, according to 
his own testimony in the ' Shin of Fools ' \ 
(sec. ' Of unprofytable Stody *), been full of 
'foly ;' and it has been supposed that this 
may have induced him to travel abroad be- 
fore his entrance into holy orders (Jamieson^. 
The shepherd Comix, by whom in his 
'Eclogues' Barclay evidently, as a rule, 
designates himself, speaks of Rome, Paris, 
Lyons, and Florence as towns wliich he 
visited among many others, when he saw 
the world in his youth. We know of no 
authority for Mackenzie's assertion that he 
also travelled in the Netherlands and in 
Germany. In any case his years of travel 
must have fallen in a most active period of 
the continental Renascence, when English- 
men were freely gathering in the learning 
which they were to acclimatise at home. It 
is impossible to determine how much of his 
scholarship Barclay acquired in England. 
He seems to have had but a slight acquaint- 
ance with Greek. Of his knowledge of 
Xiatin poets his * Eclogues ' were to furnish 
ample evidence ; of other wTiters he 8i)ecially 
quotes Seneca. But the monument proper 
of his Latin scholarship is his translation of 
Sallust's ^ Bellum Jugurthinum,' whicli he 
published at some date imknowii in obedi- 
ence to the wish of the Duke of Norfolk. It 
is prefaced by a dedication to this nobleman, 
in which the author speaks of * the under- 
standyng of latyn ' as being * at this time 
almost contemned by gentylmen,' and bv a 
Latin letter, dated from [King^s] ITatfielJ in 
Hertfordshire, to John Veypy, bishop of 
Exeter. His familiarity witli French he 
showed by composing for publication in 
1521, again at the command of the Duke of 
Norfolk, a tractate 'Introductory' to write 
and to pronounce Frenche,* whicli is men- 
tioned by Palsgrave in * L'Esclaircissement 
de la laiLgue Fran9oise,' printed in lo30. A 
copy of Barclay's treatise, probably unique, 
exists in the Bodleian. 

In the early years of the sixteenth century 
the union between chiirclimanship and learn- 
ing was still hardly less close in England tlian 
it was in that group of continental scholars, 
among whom Sebastian Brant was already a 
prominent figure. Soon after Barclay's return 
to England he must have been ordained by 
Bishop Cornish, through whom he was ap- 
pointed a priest in the college of Ottery St. 
Mary, in Devonshire, of which the pluralist 
bishop held the w'ardenship from 1 490 1 o 1 5 1 1 . 
The college of secular priests, of which Bar- 



clay was a member, was founded in 1337 
by John Grandisson, bishop of Exeter ; the 
manor and hundred had been obtained by 
him in exchange from the dean and chapter 
of Rouen, to whom they had been granted 
by Edward the Confessor. It was here that 
Barclay, in 1608, accomplished the work to 
which he owes his chief fame, the English 
verse translation of the * Ship of Fools,' first 

Sublished bvPynsoninDecember 1509, with a 
edication "by the author to Bishop Cornish 
on the back of the first leaf. In this dedi- 
cation he speaks of the work as ' meorum 
primiciie laborum quae in lucem eruperunt,* 
but he had previously, in 1506, put fortli 
without his name a book called the * Cast ell 
of Laboure,' a translation from the French 
poet, best known as a dramatist, Pierre 
Gringoire's * Le Cliateau de Labour ' ( 1499), 
a moral allegory whicli, though of no novel 
kind, was speedily reprinted by a second 
publisher. 

During his residence at Ottery St. Mary 
Barclaymade some otherfriends and enemies. 
Among the former was a priest, John 'Bishop 
by name,* his obligations to whom he 
warmly attests in the ' Ship of Fools ' (sec. 
* The descripcion of a wyse man '), gravely 
playing on his name as that of *the first 
ouersear of this warke.' A certain 'mays- 
ter Kyrkham,' to whose munificence and 
condescension he offers a tribute in the 
same poem (sec. *0f the extorcion of 
Knyghtis '), professing himself, doubtless in 
a figurative sense only, * his chaplayne and 
bedeman whyle mv lyfe shall endure,' is 
with much probability supposed to be Sir 
John Kirkham, high sheriff of Devonshire 
in the years 1507 and 1523 (see the au- 
thorities cited by .Tahiesox i. xxxvii, and 
cf. as to the family of Kirkham LrsoNs, 
Magna Britannia^ part i. ccii-cciii). In the 
same section of the poem he dei)art8 from his 
general practice of abstaining from personal 
attacks, m order to inveigli against a fat officer 
of the law, < Mansell of Otery, for powlynge 
of the pore ; ' elsewhere (sec. * Inprofytable 
bokes') the parsons of* IIon>Tigton ' ( Honiton) 
and Clyst are glanced at obliquely as time- 
serving and sporting clergymen"; and to 
another section (* Of hym that nought can 
and nought wyll leme ') an * addicion ' is 
made for the benefit of eight neighbours of 
the translator's, secondaries (priest-vicars) 
of Ottery St. Mary, without whose presence 
the * ship ' would be incomplete. 

Barclay's residence in Devonshire may 
have come to an end with Bishop Cornish^ 
resignation of the wardenship of Ottery 
St. Mary in 1511, which was followed two 
years later by the bishop's death. Remi- 
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niscences of the West occur even in hU later 
poems (* Bristowe * in JScl. iv., * the Severn * 
m JEcl. ii.) ; but in the dedication of * The 
Myrrour of Good Maners, translated * at the 
desyre of Syr Gyles Alynffton, Knyght/ and 
printed without a date by Pynson * at the 
instance and request' of Richard^ earl of 
Kent, Barclay calls himself * prest : and 
monke of Ely.* This * Myrrour * is a transla- 
tion from Dominic Mancini*s elegiac poem 
*De quatuor Virtutibus* (1616) ; and the 
address prefixed to it contains the interest- 
ing statement that Sir Giles Alington had 
requested Barclay to abridge or adapt Gower's 
* Confessio Amantis,' but that Barclay had 
declined the undertaking as unsuitable to 
his age, infirmities, and profession ( Wakton, 
iii. 195). The * Eclogues,* the early editions 
of which are again undated, were manifestly 
also written at Ely (see in JScl. iii. the 
passage on Bishop Alcock, * now dead and 
gone p Alcock, the founder of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, who is also lamented in JEcL i., 
died in 1600 ; and see in JEcl. v. the reference 
to * Comyx whiche dwelled in the fen,* and 
the detailed description of a mural painting 
in Ely Cathedral). In the introductory lines 
he states that he was thirty-eight years of 
age when he resumed a subject at which he 
had already worked in his youth ; and inas- 
much as it is clear that at least one event 
mentioned in the * Eclogues,' the death of 
Sir Edward Howard (Eel. iv.) in 1513, could 
not have occurred long before the allegory 
concerning it was composed, the above-men- 
tioned statement fixes his birth about the year 
1475 (see the argument in Jahieson, i. Iv- 
Ixiii, but here the death of Howard is mis- 
dated 1614; see Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury's Life and Reign of Henry Vllly 31). 
While, then, still in the prime oAife, Barclay 
had taken the vows as a Benedictine monk, 
and thus enrolled himself in the most con- 
servative and aristocratic of the orders (it is 
curious that in EcL v. he should rather con- 
temptuously introduce *a gentell Cluner,' 
i.e. Cluniac monk, as a purveyor of charms 
to women). At Elv he also translated from 
Baptist Mantuan the *Life of St. George,* 
which he dedicated to Nicholas West, bishop 
of Ely (Fairuolt) ; from this translation 
Mackenzie (ii. 291) quotes some lines in the 
old fourteen-syllable metre, which are with- 
out any striking merit. When certain lives 
of other saints, said to have been written by 
Barclay, but all non-ext-ant, were composed, 
can only be conjectured ; the * Life of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury* is thought by Jamie- 
son to have been written when its author 
had become a Franciscan at Canterbury ; of 
the * Lives of St. Catharine, St. Margaret, 



and St. Ethelreda,* the last-named, of course, 
directly connects itself with Ely. 

Under Henry VH, for whom Barclay 
cherished, or professed to cherish, a deep re- 
gard (see Eel. i.), learning and letters were 
already coming into fashion, and the early 
years of Henry VIII were the heyday of the 
English Renascence. It is therefore not 
surprising that Barclay, whose efibrts as an 
autnor b^gan towards the close of the first 
Tudor reign, and achieved a conspicuous suc- 
cess at the end of the second, should have 
had a liberal experience of patrons and pa- 
tronage. He seems to have enjoyed the 
goodwill of Henry Vn*s trusted adviser, 
Cardinal Morton, a prelate of literary tastes 
(see Eclogues iii. and iv.); but this must 
have been in the earlier part of his life, as 
Morton died in 1 600. Perhaps, as Archbishop 
of Canterbury, he had come into some con- 
tact with Barclay at Crovdon. He was be- 
friended in his maturity by Thomas, duke of 
Norfolk, the victor of Flodden Field and 
lord treasurer of England — to whom, as has 
been seen, he dedicated his translation of the 
' Jugurtha,* and the memory of whose second 
son. Sir Edward Howard, he, after the death 
of the latter off Brest, 25 April 1513, as lord 
high admiral in the war with France, sang 
in the graceful eclogue of the * Towre of 
Vertue and Honour,' introduced into his * Eel. 
iv.* Other patrons of his, as has been seen, 
were Richard, earl of Kent, who died in 
1523, and Sir Giles Alington. To another 
contem]X)rary, of tastes and tendencies simi- 
lar to his own, he pays in passing a tribute 
which to its object. Dean Uolet, must have 
seemed the highest that could be received by 
him. *This man,* we read in * Eel. iv.,* *hatii 
won some soules.* Little is known as to his 
relations to Cardinal Wolsev, an allusion to 
whom has been very unreasonably sought in 
the mention of * butchers dogges wood * (mad) 
in the eulogy of Bishop Alcock in * Eel. i.* 
On the other hand, Jamieson has directed 
attention to a letter from Sir Nicholas Vaux 
to Cardinal Wolsey, dated 10 Anril 1520, 
and begging the cardinal to * sena to them 
. , . Maistre Barkleye, the black monke and 
poete, to devise histoires and convenient 
raisons to florrishe the buildings and banquet 
house withal ' at the famous meeting called 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold (see Calendar 
of State Papers, Foreign and Domestic, 
Henry VIII, vol. iii. pt. i. 259). It would 
probably not have interfered with Barclay's 
execution of his task had he been the author 
of a tract against the French king's (query 
Lewis Xn?) oppression of the church, which 
has been ascribea to him. In the same connec- 
tion it may be added that a strong antipathy 
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animated Barclay against a prominent con- ' that seemed good to those in nuthoritv : for 

temporary man of letters. .Igainst Skelton, not only did he hold Mucli Badew till his 

as a wanton and vicious \*Titer, Barclay in- death, but he was in 1552 pn^sented by the 

veighed with little or no pretence of dis^uis- dean and chapter of Canterbury to the rectory 

ing his attack. At the close of the ' Ship of of All Hallows, Ijombard Street, in the city 

Fools' (sec. * A brefe addicion of the syngu- of London. Jamieson has pointed out that 

laryte of some newe Folys *) he alludes with Wadding ( Striptores Ordhm Minonnn), who 

lof^ contempt to the author and theme of promotes Barclay to a suif'nigan-biahopric of 

the'*Boke oi Phylh-p Sparowe,* a hit very mth and Wells, pn)bably confounds him with 

good-humouredly returned, as it seems, by Gilbert Berkeley, who was actually conse- 

Skelton in his ' Garlande of Laurell ' (Dvce^s crated to that see in 1559, and that the same 

Skelton^ L 411-12). Very probably, also, it mistake may be at the hot torn of a scandalous 

is in allusion to Skelton that, in his ' Eel. iv.,* anecdote against Barclay rt^luted by Bale and 

Barclay upbraids a *jpoete laureat' who is repeated bv Wood, of which the scene is 

a graduate of 'stinkmg Thais' (cf. Dyce, laid at Welht, 'before he was Queen Mary's 

xxxv-xxxvi). But though Skelton para^ chaplain.' Queen ^Marj- did not ascend the 

phrased and presented to Wolsey three por- tlirone till mor«» than a year after Barclay's 

tionsofLocher's Latin version of the* Ship of death. One is a" 



Ship of death. One is altogether inclined to regard 




professional feeling is m>eded in order to ex- catholic at heart, but also *8ubctt*libatusfuco 
plain Barclay's abhorrence of the IVjhemian fccdus adulter.' 

vicar of Diss, with whose motley the sober j A few wet»ks after his presentation to his 
hue of his own more sedat« literary and sati- city rector)-, Barclay died at Croydon, where 
rical gifts had so little in common. Bale he had spent some of his vounger days. He 
"* ' ' '* " * -^ - • -vv'as buried in the church there on 10 Juno 




1652. Since, as has been seen, he was bom 

^ ^ , , about 1475, he had attained to a good old 

metre, but appears neither to liave l)een | age. In his will, which is extant, he leaves 
printed, nor to be extant in manuscript.' j bequests to the pfH>r of Badew and of * (h^'k- 
How Barclay fared at the time of the ley' (Wokey). The other becjuests are nu- 
diasolution of the monasteries we do not | merous, but have little significance for poste- 
know. Some time before this he had left rity ; a liberal legacy of 80/. to the poor and 





full Dromo ' used towards his flock (see ^/. Prefixed to P\nison's editions of Barclay's 
iii. One would_be tempted to identify this * Mirror of Good Manners ' and * Sallust '" is 

monastic 
rork to his 
„ , the Cam- 
far earlier). At some dat« unknown he as- bridge * Sallust ') interesting ; but Jamieson 
aumed the habit of the more rigorous Fran- ! points out that the picture is used for a 
ciscan order at Canterbury (Bale, MS, Sloan, similar purpose in other publications, so that 
cited by Jamieson; cf. I>empster). It is its chief figure cannot be identified with 
piobablv a mere coincidence that an Alex- Barclay. 

ander fiarclay is mentioned in 1528 as a Even considering the length of his life, 
vehement promoter of the Lutheran reforma- Barclay was a veri- j)roductive writer. No 
tion and refugee in Germany (see Arber s intrinsic importance, however, belongs to any 
reprint of Rot and Barlows Rede me and , of his minor writings, incidentally mentioned 
henott irro^A^, Introduction, 13). Thereac- above ; in addition to which there has also 
tion of the last years of Henry VIII's reign been attribiite<l to him, on no very satisfac- 
waa clearly not disadvantageous to Barclay, i torrevidence, the English translation printed 
who was presented, 7 Feb. 1546, by Mr. John by Pynson, as is supposed, between 1520 and 
Pascal with the vicarage of Much Badew, in , 1530, of the travels of Ilavton, a PraBmon- 
EsseZy and SO March of the same year with stratensian friar, in the IIolv I^nd and Ar- 
the yicarage of Wokey, in Somersetshire. menia,originallv written in I'^rench, and then 
During the reign of Ed^^-ard VI, through rendered into Latin by command of Pope 
the greater part of which he survived, he | Clement V. AVarton further mentions, as 
must liave acquiesced in the religious clianges by Barclay, * Oratioues vari® ' and a tractate, 
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* De fide orthodoxa.* His literary fame rests 
on his * Ship of Fools/ and in a less degree 
on his * Eclogues/ The former of these works 
remains essentially a translation, though 
Barclay truly states himself to have added 
and given an English colouring to his work. 
It is in any case the most noteworthy trans- 
lation into a living tongue of a production of 
very hiffh literary significance. The *Nar- 
renschiff * of Sebastian Brant was published 
at Basel in 1494, and its immediate popula* 
rity is attested by the appearance of three 
imauthorised reprints in the course of the 
same year. A Low-German translation was 
published probably as early as 1497, and in j 
the same year Jacob Locher produced his ' 
celebrated Latin version, the *Stultifera 
Navis.' On this Barclay's translation was 
founded. He professes, indeed, to have 

* ouersene the fyrst inuention in Doche, and ! 
after that the two translations in Laten and 
Frenche ' (see the Prologe of James Locher 
in Jamieson, i. 9; the French translation 
was probably tliat of Pierre Rividre of Poi- 
tiers, whose original was Locher, and whom, 
in 1498, Jehan firoyn paraphrased into prose). 
But at the conclusion of the argument 
(Jahieson,!. 18) Barclay directlvrefers to cer- 
tain verses by Locher as those of his * Actour/ 
or original ; and the order of the sections, as 
well as the additions made to the original 
German text, generally correspond to those 
in Locher's Latin version of 1497. Even the 
preliminary stanzas, headed * Alexander Bar- 
clay excusynge the rudenes of his translacion,* 
correspond to the * Excusatio Jacobi Locher,* 
whereas Brant's * Entschuldigung ' occurs 
near the end of the German book. Curiously 
enough, however, the poem of Robert Gaguin, 
of which Barclay inserted a version near the 
end of his work, had made its appearance, 
not in Locher's Latin translation,' but in that 
of Jodocus Badiua Ascensius (1505). On 
the other hand, the woodcuts of Barclay's 
translation are copied from the original 
Basel edition, for which it has been supposed 
that these illustrations, that contributed not 
a little to the popularity of the satire, were 
invented by Sebastian Brant himself (see 
Zarncke, 234 se(j.) 

Barclay's * additions ' are mostly of a per- 
sonal or patriotic nature; but he also in- 
dulges in an outburst against French fashions 
in dress (sec. * Of newe fassions and disgised 
garmeutes '), indites a prolonged lament, the 
refrain of which suggests a French origin, 
on the vanity of human greatness (sec. * Of 
the ende of worldly honour and power,' &c.), 
and makes a noteworthy onslauglit upon the 
false religious (this is the substance of his 
'brefe addicion of the syngularite of some 



newe Folys '). The ballad in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin, which concludes his work, 
seems also to be his own. ' As to his general 
execution of his task, he on the whole manages 
his seven-line stanza not unskilfully, and 
thus invests his translation with a degree of 
dignity wanting to the original. Like Brant, 
he never forgets his character as a plain 
moral teacher. He is \ojdX and orthodox, 
and follows his original in lamenting both 
the decay of the holy faith catholic and the 
diminution of the empire, and in denouncing 
the Bohemian heretics, together with the 
Jews and the Turks. The English * Ship of 
Fools ' exercised an important direct influence 
upon our literature, pre-eminently helping to 
bury mediaeval allegory in the grave whicli 
had long yawned before it, and to direct 
English authorship into the drama, essay, 
ana novel of character. 

Barclay's * Eclogues ' (or * Egloges,' as they 
were first called in deference to a ridiculous 
etymology) were the first poetical efforts of 
the kind that appeared in English proper: 
in Scotland, as Sibbald points out, they had 
been preceded by Ilenryson's charming * Ro- 
bene and Makyne ' (dated about 1406 by II. 
Morley). The earliest modem bucolics were 
Petrarch's, composed about 1360, but these 
are in Latin. Barclay's more immediate 
predecessor, and one of his chief models, was 
Baptist Mantuan, whose eclogues appeared 
about 1400 ; and before the close of tbe cen- 
tury the *■ Bucolics ' of Virgil had been trans- 
lated into Italian by several poets. Tlie 
first three of BarclaVs * Eclogues ' are, how- 
ever, adaptations from the very popular 
' Miseriffi Curialium ' of ^neas Sylvius (Pic- 
colomini, 1405-64). The theme was one 
familiar enough to the Renascence age, and 
its echoes are still heard in our own literature 
in the poetry of Spenser. Though Barclay's 
execution is as rude as his manner is prosy, his 
very realistic complaints furnish a very lively 
picture of contemporary manners : thus. 
Eel. iii., which was probably known to 
Spenser, and perhaps to Milton, introduces 
an excellent description of an inn ; but a 
more famous passage in this * pastoral ' is the 
eulogy of Bishop Alcock. Eclogues iv. 
and V. are imitations of the fifth and sixth of ' 
Mantuan. Into Eel. iv., which treats of 
the neglect of poets by rich men, is intro- 
duced the allegory already mentioned in 
honour of Sir Edward Howard ; the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
King Henry YlTi appear among the inhabi- 
tants of the Tower of Virtue and Honour. 
The effort, is as well sustained as any that 
remains from Barclay's hand. The whole 
poem has a touch of bitterness resem- 
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bling that in the October eclogue of the ' Scriptorum BrytAnnise Centuriae, 723, Basel, 
'Shepherd's Calendar.* EcL vi., under the' 1559; Pits's Kelationes Historicse de rebus An- 
title of the 'Cytezen and Uplondyshman/ glicis, i. 745. Paris, 1619; Th. Dempster's Hij*- 
treats the familiar theme of the relative ad- ^^^^ Ecclesiastica Gentis Scotorum, 2nd ed. 
vantages and disadvantages of town and S*°??^^*"l ^^""^^^ *'. ^^^' ^.^^"^F^'^ ^^^9 ; 
country, here discussed by two shepherds ^°^^«,^^i?^°* OxonienseswlBhss, 1.205-9; 

wanniig themselves in the straw at night. ^^^o^on.'TTi i"«^l^^l7r p^^*"-^ 

A A. A 4.1. i4.j*u • J 111. 189-203, London, 1871 ; Sibbalds Chronicle 

After Amyntas has related the curious and ^^ Scotish Poetry, ii. 396l7 ; Ritson's Biblio- 

pathetic tale of/ Comix concerning the un- , j^j^ p^^^i^^ j[4_46» . p j^^ ,^ jj j^^ory of 

equal distribution amonff Eves children of ; Scottish Poetry, ed. J. A. Carlyle, Edinburgh, 

the honours and the burdens of life, Faustus isei. The article on Barclay in Mackenzie's 

defends the shepherd's estate by dwelling on Lives and Characters of Scottish Writers, ii. 

its representatives from Abel to Christ. In ' 287-95, is discursive and incorrect.] 

the entertaining colloquy which follows, the i A. W. W. 

town has decidedly the worse of the dispute, _ . _ „_ ^ ,, . ^r^r^^^. ^r»^.r«^ ,, ^ 

though the author is man of the world ', BARCLAY ANDREW WHYTE^M.D. 

enough to mingle a little satire in his praise IJ i^'^~^?^> physician, was born at Dysart, 

of nutic simplicitv. N.B., and educated at the High School of Edm- 

The following Yist of Barclay's extant ^V^?^' He studijHl medicine at Edinburgh 

works is abridged from Jamieson, i. xcvii-cix. tniversitv, and after visiting Berlin and Paris 

The doubtful works are queried. Bale's list ^^^^ ^\^ ^^^: ^^?f:^ ^» ^^^^' , ^J^ aften\'ard8 

is incomplete, as is that of Pits. Dempster's ^'^^f «/ ^^ Y*"' ^ V?^i?&^» ^*\™^"^?c» ^"^ P^^ 

and Warton's include several works, already c^*^« ^^ *P M.D. de^e in 1862. He was 

mentioned, which have been attributed to ^[^^^^.^ f?®*?t?JlJ P^f cian to St. Georjfe s 

»ircbiy,but are not extant. 1. *The Cas- Hospital m 1 857, and devoted much attention 

t^ell of Laboure,' Wvnkvn de Worde, 1506 ; f^ *^® interests of the medical school, lectur- 

:^eon, n. d. 2. * the ^Shyp of Folys of the l^J? ^^ Too ^'''^*' ^^^ ^^^ as physician from 

AVorlde,* Pynson, 1509; Cawood, 1570, &c. l««2tol882. At the College of Phvsicians he 

-«c. 8. ' The Egloges of Alexander Barclay, 7«8 examiner m medicine, councillor, censor, 

X^reet/n. d. ; J^n Herforde, n. d. ; Humfrey JlJl?!^*^^. ^^'Cturer, and Harveian orator (for 

X>oweU, n. d. ; Eel. iv. Pynson, n. d. ; Eel. v. ^^^^^ ^^'J'f^ ^^""ff iT^T^J ? \^ ^^ 

'^'ynkyn de Worde, n. d., &c. ; Powell's ^"^ president of the Royal Medical and Chi- 

•s^ition is in the Cambridge University Li- surgical Society for the year 1881, and con- 

mjrary. 4. ' The Introductory to write and to tnbuted to the transactions of that society 

XwonounceFrenche,»Coplande, 1521. 5. ' Tlie ^^'S^ P*^P^^ ^^ ^^^^ disease. He was shrewd 

Slyrrour of Good Maners,' Pynson, n. d. ; »"^ cautious as a physiciau, concise and 

CJawood, 1570. 6. *Cronycle compiled in pohshed as a writer.^ He wrote the follow- 

^Latyn, by the renowned Sallust,* Pynson, 

"U. d. ; Waley, 1557 ; Pj-nson's edition is in the 

C^ambridge University Librarj'. 7. ? * Alex. 

Barclay, his Figure of our Mother Holy 

Church oppressed bv the Frenche King,' [Brit. Med. Jour. May 1884.] R. E. T. 

iVnson, n. S 8. ' The Lj-fe of the Glorious BARCLAY, DAVID. [See under Bab- 
:tfMtyr saynt George, translated by Alex- ^^ 1648-1690.1 ^ 

ander Barclay, while lie was a monk of Elv, 

jhmson, n. d. 9. .^ *The Lyfe of saynte BARCLAY, Sir GEORGE (Jl. 1696), 
Thomas,' Pvnson, n. d. 10. ? * Haython*s j the principal agent in the assassination plot 
Cronycle,' I^son, n. d. . against William III in 1696, was of Scotch 



mg works: 1. *A Manual of Medical Dia- 
gnosis.' 2. *0n Medical Errors.' 3. * On 
Gout and Rheumatism in relation to Diseases 
of the Heart.' 



[The best account of l^rclay and his worLs 
will be found prefixed to T. H. Jamieson's ex- 
cellent edition of the Ship of Fools, 2 vols. 
Edinburgh, 1874. Every kind of information 



descent, and at the time of the plot about 
sixty years of age. He is characterised as * a 
man equally intriguing, daring, and cautious.' 
He appears to have been a favourite officer of 
Viscount Dundee, and at the battle of Kil- 




logoes there is no complete modem edition ; 
bat EeL ▼. is reprinted in Sibbald's Chronido of 
Scotish Poetry, ii. 393-424, and in vol. xxii. of 
the Percy Society's Publications, with a valuable 
introdiiction, containing extracts from Eel. iv., 



along with that baronet's son (>L 
SON, Oriffinal Papers y i. 370). After the 
death of Dundee he passed over into Ireland, 
landing there from Mull with the Pink, 19 
March 1690 (Macphebson, i. 173). Being 



and Dotaa by F. W. Fairholt. See also Bale's i held by the Highlanders * in high esteem,* 
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he returned in 1691 to Scotland, with 'a 
warrant under King Jameses hands to treat 
with the Highland clans * (Carsta.kb8*8 State 
Papers y 140). As an opnortunity for a rising 
did not present itself, ne returned again to 
France ; but though he held the appointment 
of lieutenant in the ex-kings regiment of 
horse guards, commanded by the Duke of 
Berwick, he was also frequently employed 
along with Captain Williamson in negotia- 
tions with the adherents of James in Eng- 
land. In 1696 he arrived in England with 
a commission from James 'requiring our 
loving subjects to rise in arms and make war 
upon the JPrince of Orange, the usurper of 
our throne.* According to the Duke of Ber- 
wick, 2,000 horse were to be raised tojoin 
the king on his arrival from France, Sir John 
Fenwick to be major-general, and Sir George 
Barclay brigadier (Memoirs of the Duke of 
Berwick, i. 134). Barclay, however, inter- 
preted his commission as allowing him a 
certain discretion in the methods to be em- 
ployed against 'the usurper.' Making the 
piazza of Co vent Garden his headquarters, 
he gathered around him a body of conspi- 
rators — forty men in all, well mounted — wno 
were to pounce on William as he was return- 
ing from Richmond Xo London, the spot 
selected being a narrow lane between Brent- 
ford and Turnham Green, where liis coach 
and six could not turn. The time fixed was | 
15 Feb., but the plot having been revealed, ; 
the king remained at home both on that day ' 
and on the 22nd. The principal subordi- ■ 
nates were captured, with the exception of 
Barclay, who made his escape to France. 
In a narrative published in Clarke's 'Life 
of James II,' Barclay exonerates his master 
from all knowledge of the plot ; but that he , 
did not strongly reprobate it, is sufficiently ' 
proved by the fact that he received Barclay 
again into his service. During the negotia- 
tions with France in 1698, the Earl of Port- 
land demanded that Barclay should be deli- 
vered up ; but Louis replied that the regiment 
he commanded had been disbanded, and that 
he did not know what had become of him. 

[CUrke's Life of James II ; Howell's State 
Trials, vol. xiii.; Melville and Leven Papers; 
Mjieplierson's Original Papers ; Carstares's State 
Papers ; Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick; 
Dalfjrmple's Memoirs ; Burnet's History of his 
own Times ; Wilson's James II and the Duke of 
Berwick ; the Histories of Macanlay, Hanke, and 
Klopp.] T. F. H. 

BARCLAY, HUGH (1799-1884), a 
Scottish lawyer and sheriff substitute of 
Perthshire, was descended from the old Bar- 
clay family of Fifeshire, and was bom on 



18 Jan. 1799 in Glasgow, where his father 
was a merchant. After serving his appren- 
ticeship as a law agent he was admitted a 
member of the Glasgow faculty in 1821. In 
1829 he was appointed sheriff substitute of 
the western district of Perthshire, and in 
1833 sheriff substitute of the county. He 
died at his residence at Early-bank, Craigie, 
near Perth, on 1 Feb. 1884, having for several 
years been the oldest judge in Scotland. 
Sheriff Barclay was the author of * A Digest 
of the Law of Scotland, with special re- 
ference to the Office and Duties of the Justice 
of the Peace,* 1852-3, a work which has 
passed into several editions, and has proved of 
invaluable service to the class of magistrates 
for which it was intended. Besides editions 
of various other legal works, he also pub- 
lished *Law of Highways,' 1847; 'Public 
House Statutes,' 1862 ; ' Judicial Procedure 
in Presbyterian Church Courts,* 1876 ; and 
other minor tractates, such as 'Hints to 
Legal Students,' * The Local Courts of Eng- 
land and Scotland compared,' and ' The Out- 
line of the Law of Scotland against Sabbath 
Profanation.* He was a freq[uent contributor 
to the * Journal of Jurisprudence ' and other 
legal periodicals, and his papers on the * Curi- 
osities of the Game Laws and ' Curiosities 
of Legislation ' were also published by him 
in a collected form. For many years he was 
a prominent member of the general assembly 
of the church of Scotland, and, taking an 
active interest in ecclesiastical and philan- 
thropic matters, he published 'Thoughts on 
Sabbath Schools,' 1855; 'The Sinaitic In- 
scriptions,' 1866, and a few other small works 
of a similar kind. 

[Scotsman, 2 Feb. 1884.] T. F. H. 

BARCLAY, JOHN (1582-1621), author 
of the * Argenis,' was bom 28 Jan. 1582 at 
Pont-^-Mousson, where his father, William 
Barclay [q.v.], was professor of civil law in 
the college then recently founded in that town 
by the Duke of Lorraine. His mother, Anne 
de Malleviller, was a French lady of dis- 
tinguished birth ; but Barclay always con- 
sidered himself a Scotsman and a subject 
of James I, and the attempt to affiliate nim 
to France, of which his native town at that 
period formed no part, has been renounced 
even by the French critics who have of lat€ 
done so much to elucidate the circumstances 
of his life. He is said to have been educated 
by the Jesuits, and this may partially have 
been the case ; but his father is little likely to 
have resigned the main charge of his educa- 
tion to other hands, and his writings show 
no trace of the false taste which had already 
begun to infect the Jesuit colleges. Like 
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Pope's, his youthful fancy was captivated 
by St&tius, and his first ^rformance was a 
commentary on the *• Thebaid/ composed at the 
age of nineteen. The Jesuits may well have 
desired to enlist so promising a recruit in 
their order; but the usual story that his father 
carried him off to England to avoid their per- 
secutions is rendered doubtful by the differ- 
ent account of the motive of his visit assigned 
by himself in one of his poems. The accession 
of a Scottish king to the English throne would 
seem quite sufficient inducement to draw a 
nfted and enterprising youn^ Scotsman to 
London; at the same time his autipatliy to 
the Jesuits, from whatever cause it may have 
arisen, was unquestionably very genuine^ and 
found vent in his next work. The first part 
of the * Satyricon/ published under the name 
of Euphormio Lusminus, is said to have ap- 
peared in London in 1603, but no copy of the 
edition has ever b^n found. A second edition 
^as printed at Paris in 1605. Barclay's stay 
in Elngland was but short ; he repaired first 
to Aii^rs, and in 1606 to Paris, where he 
znarri^ Louise Debonnaire, daughter of an 
.&xmy paymaster, and herself a Latin scholar 
^Ljid poetess. The married pair removed in 
X606 to London, where, in the same year, 
^Sarclay published his Latin poems under the 
title of ' Sylvae,' but the second part of the 
** Satyricon ' was published at Paris in 1607, 
-^n edition entirely unknown until recently 
twrou^ht to light by M. Jules Dukas. Barclay 
^^ontmued to reside in London for nearly ten 
^g^rs, enjoying, as the statement of his friend 
^i?horie and the internal evidence of his works 
attest, the favour of James I as a countryman 
-^^nd a scholar ; but the assertions of some of 
Vais biographers fail to convince us that he 
^^as entrusted with state secrets or employed 
Xn foreign missions. The obloquy occasioned 
^3y the attacks made in the * Satyricon ' on the 
Jesuits and the Duke of Lorraine compelled 
^im in 1611 to vindicate himself by the pub- 
lication of an * Apologia,' usually but im- 
properly regarded as a third part of the 
work. This has been usually stated to have 
been designed as a reply to a particular at- 
tack of which the autnor has remained un- 
known, but M. Dukas demonstrates that this ; 
latter cannot have been written before 1616 
or 1617. In 1608 Barclay lost his father, and 
in 1609 he edited the latter*s posthumous 
treatise, ' De Potestate Papaj,' a work boldly 
attacking the usurpations of the medioeval 
popes, which involved him in a controversy 
with Bellarmine. By other Jesuit adversaries 
he was accused of having dissembled or for- 
saken his reliffion to gratuy James I, a charge 
which could nave been easily established if it 
had been well founded. In 1614 he published 



^ the ' Icon Animorum,' generally reckoned as 
the fourth part of the* Satyricon,' an animated 
and accurate sketch of the character of the 
chief European nations. In 1616 he quitted 
England for llome, a stop imputed by 
himself to penitence for having published 
and defended the errors of his father on the 
extent of the papal authority ; but which the 
internal evidence of his Latin poems shows 
to have been rather occasioned by the dis- 
appointment of his hopes of reward and ad- 
vancement at the English court. Though his 
works continued to be prohibited at Rome, he 
was pensioned by Paul V and well received 
by his old antagonist Bellarmine ; he repaid 
their protection, ' meliore voluntate quam 
successu,' says one of his biographers, oy a 
controversial work against protestantism, the 
* Parajnesis ad Sectarios,' printed at Cologne 
in 1617. It was probably discovered that 
theology was not his forte ; at all events, his 
services were not again put into requisition, 
and he spent his last years in retirement, 
indulging the innate Scottish taste for gar- 
dening by cultivating tulips, and liis special 
literary gift by the composition of his master- 
piece, the * Argenis.' According to a manu- 
script note in a copy belonging to M. Dukas, 
foimded on information derived from Bar- 
clay's son, this memorable work was com- 
pleted on 28 July 1621; on 1 Aug. the 
author was stricken with a violent fever, 
and he expired on the 15th. Ealph Thorie, 
in his anonymous elegy on Barclay's death 
(London, 1621), more than insinuates that 
he was poisoned, and the suddenness of his 
decease is certainly suspicious. His romance 
was printed the same year at Paris, under the 
supervision of his fnend Peirescius, whose 
letters to him remain unedited in the public 
library at Curpentras. Barclay, by his own 
direction, was interred in the church of St. 
Onofrio, which also holds the remains of 
Tasso. A monument erected to him in an- 
other church was subsequently removed, 
either from the revival of suspicions respect- 
ing his orthodoxy; or, according to another 
account, from his widow's displeasure at a 
copy having been made for Cardinal Bar- 
berini as a monument to a tutor in his own 
family. Barclay left a son, who became an 
abb6. His widow returned to France, and 
died at Orleans in 1652. 

Barclay is a writer of the highest merit, who 
has adapted the style of Petronius, elevated 
by the assiduous study of more dignified 
models, with signal success to the require- 
ments of his own day. His * Satyricon ' snows 
how completely at an early age he had ap- 
propriatea the fascinating elegance of Petro- 
nius, while good taste or good morals kept his 
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matter singularly pure, considering his age 
and his vocation as a satirist. There is more 
of youthful vigour in the * Sat vricon/ more 
weight and finish in the 'Argenis/ which en- 
joys the further advantages of an interesting 
plot and a serious puri)Ose. The ' Satyricon ' 
IS partly autohiographical, partly hased on 
liis father's adventures, and one main object 
is the ridicule of |)ersons individually ob- 
noxious to him, such as the Duke of Lor- 
raine, who figures under the name of Callion. 
Tlie Jesuits are attacked under the collective 
designation of Acignii; and the puritans, 
whom Barclay hardly liked better, are im- 
personated under the figure of Catharinus. 
In the * Argenis,' though most of tlie charac- 
ters are real personages, the merely personal 
element is less conspicuous ; the author's pur- | 
pose is graver, and his sco|)e wider. He de- 
signed to admonish princes and politicians, 
and above all to denounce political faction 
and conspiracy, and show how they might 
be repressed. Tlie League and the Gunpow- 
der plot had evidently made a strong im- 
pression on his youthful mind. The valour 
and conduct of Archombrotus and Poliarchus 
(both representing^ Henry IV), the regal 
dignity and feminine weatness of Hyanisbe 
(Elizabeth), the presumptuous arrogance of 
Iladirobanes (Philip H), are ])owerfully de- 
picted. As a story, the work occasionally 
flags, but the style and the thoughts main- 
tain the reader's interest. F^nelon's * Tele- 
machus' is considerably indebted to it, and it 
is an indispensable link in the chain which 
unitefl classical with modem fiction. It has 
equally pleased men of action and men of 
letters ; with the admiration of statesmen 
like Richelieu and Leibnitz may be asso- 
ciated the enthusiastic verdict of Coleridge, 
who pronounces the style concise as Tacitus 
and perspicuous as Livy, and regret* that the 
romance was not moulded by some English 
contemporary into the octave stanza or epic 
blank verse. Barclav's own Latin verse is 
elegant and pleasing, and rarely aspires to be 
anj-thing more. \ ery little is known with 
certaintv respecting Barclay s character and '■ 
personal traits. His elegist Thorie extols 
his personal qualities with most affectionate 
warmth, but m verj* general terms. He is 
usually said to have been grave and melan- ; 
cholv, but Thorie celebrates his 'facilis lepor,' i 
and t^ugnot speaks of his ' fnms ad hilaritatem 
porrecta.' lie evidently sought the favour of 
the great, and would concede much to obtain 
it, but he cannot be reproached with flattery 
or servility. His adherence to the catholic 
religion was probably the result of a sincere 
preference, but his \^Titing^ are by no means 
those of a zealot. 



[Barclay's biography, as usually namted, i» 
disfigured by many errors, and many passages in 
his life are unknown or obscure. The notices of 
contemporaries and writers of the next genera- 
tion, such as Bugnot, Pona, Crassns, Erythreas, 
were condensed, with many corrections, into an 
article in Bayle's Dictionary, which has since 
served as the standard source of information, but 
which M. Jules Dukas, in the preface to his 
bibliography of the SAtyricon (Paris, 1880), has 
shown to abound with errors. M. Dukas hau 
discovered many new facts, and his essay is the 
most valuable modem work on Barclay. There 
is a good Latin dissertation on the Arcenis by 
L^n Boucher (Paris, 1874). See also Dupond, 
L'Arg^nis de Barclai (Paris, 1875). There is no 
collected edition of Barclay's works, and M. Du- 
kas's exhaustive bibliography of the Satyrioon 
is the only important contribution to their lite- 
rary history. His separate poems appear in the 
Delitie Poetarum Scitorum. A fifUi part was 
added to the Satyricon by Claude Morisot, under 
the pseudonjrm of Alethophilus, and has fre- 
quently been published along with it. A trans- 
lation of the Argenis by Ben Jonson wa« entered 
at Stationers' Hall on 2 Oct. 1623, but was never 
published. Two other translations appeared 
shortly afterwards. The Icon Aniniomm was 
translated by Thomas May in 1633.] R G. 

BARCLAY, JOHN( 1 734-1 798) , minister 
of the church of Scotland and the founder 
of the sect of the Bereans, otherwise called 
Barclayites or Barclayans, was bom in 17S4 
at Muthill, in Perthshire, where his father, 
Ludovic Barclay, was a farmer and miller. 
From an early age he was destined for the 
church. He entered the university of St. 
Andrews, and took the degree of M.A., 
afterwards passing through the ordinary theo- 
logical curriculum. He became an ardent 
supporter of the views of Dr. Archibald 
Campbell, then professor of church history. 
On 27 Sept. 1759 Barclay received license 
to preach the gospel from the presbytery of 
Auchterarder, and soon after became assist- 
ant to the Rev. James Jobson, incumbent of 
the parish of Errol, with whom he remained 
nearly four years, when he was dismissed for 
his inculcation of obnoxious doctrines. In 
June 1763 he became assistant minister to 
the Kev. Antony Dow, incumbent of Fetter- 
cairn, in Kincardineshire, where he spent 
nine years. His eloquence filled the church 
to overflowing. A change in his opinions 
was indicated by the publication, in 1766, of a 
' Paraphrase of the Book of Psalms,* to which 
was prefixed a * Dissertation on the Best Mean* 
of interpreting that Portion of the Canon of 
Scripture.' The presbytery of Fordoun, in 
which Fettercaim is situated, summoned Bar- 
clay to appear before them. He escaped from 
their bar without censure. The antagonism 
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against him was revived, however, by his re- was minister to from one thousand to twelve 




dangerous teaching of wliich the presbytery of Mr. John Barclay), Meanwhile Barclay 
drew up a libel, or warning, to be read pub- himself had preferred to ac^sept the call to 
licly on a specified day in the church of Vet- ^ Edinburgh, in view of which he had repaired 
tercaim. The libel had little effect upon to Newcastle for ordination, to w^hich he 
the people, whom Barclay continued t^ in- was admitted 12 Oct. 1773. His followers, 
rtruct in his old methods, publishing in 1769 sometimes called Barclayans or Barclayites, 
one of the largest of his treatises, entitled after their founder, designated themselves 

* Without Faith, without God ; or an Appeal liereana (Acts xvii. 11 ). Barclay described 
to God concerning His own Existence,* which himself as * minister of the IWean assembly 
has been several times reproduced, either j in Edinburgh.* Their doctrines are in the main 
alone or as part of the worKs of the author, those of ordinar\' Calvinism; but they also hold 
He produced also in the same year a polemi- I the opinions ( 1 ) that natural religion under- 
cal letter on the * Eternal Generation of the mines the eviaenct?8 of Christianity ; (2) that 
Son of God,' which was followed in 1771 by j assurance is of the essence of faith ; (3) that 
a letter on the 'Assurance of Faith,' and a ; unbelief is the unpardonable sin; and (4) that 

• Letter on Prayer, addressed to a certain In- , the Psalms n»fer exclusively to Christ. * There 
dependent Congregation in Scotland.' The are Berean churches in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
death of Mr. Dow, minister of Fettercaim, Crieff, Kirktraldv, Dundee, Arbroath, Mon- 
i5 Aug. 1772, left Barclay to the mercy of trose, Brechin, fVttercaim, and a few other 
the presbytery, who not only inhibited him places' in Scotland (Biof/raphtcalDu'fiofiaiy 
from preaching in the church of Fettercaim, of Eminent Scotsnien)^ whert;, however, they 
but used all their influence to close his are descTibed as a 'small and diminishing 
mouth within their bounds, which lie in party of religionists' (Eadie's jE!«?/f*/«^f?«i/ 
what is called the Meams. The clergy of the | Cychpiedia^, and there are, it is believed, a 
neighbouring district of Angus were much , few congregations of them in America 
more friendly, and Barclay was generally (M*Clixtock and Strong\s Cyclopeedia, &c., 
admitted to their churches, in wliich for Xew York). When Barclay had preached 
several months he preached to cw)wded con- j for about three years in Edinburgh, he took a 
greg^tions. The parish of Fettercaim al- two years' leave of absence, during which he 
moet> unanimously favoured the chiims of proceeded to London. Here he laid the 
Barclay to the vacant living, and ap]>ealed ' foundation of a church of Bereans, and also 
on his behalf to the synod of Angus and established a debuting society. Barclay Iiad 
Meama, and then to the general assembly, to I made ready liis way ns a propagandist by 
support- him against his rival, the He V. Bo Dert ' the publication of a 'New Work in three 
Foot«. But it was ordered that Foote should I volumes, containing, 1. The Psalms para- 
be inducted. The presbytery of Fordoun phrased according to the Xew Testament. 




general assembly; wno dismissed the case alnuidy particidarised, a treatise on the ' Sui 
§4 May 1773. Barclay was thus debarred ' against the llolv Ghost.' Other select^xl 
from holdii^any benefice in the church of works were published, both Ijefore and after 
Scotland. Hereuponadhenrntsof his teach- , this date. To some of those arc prefixed 
ing formed themselves into congregations in ' short narrative's of Burclay*s life, as in an 
Edinburgh and at Fettercaim, both of whom ! edition of the * Assurance oi^P'aith/ published 
invited him to become their minister. lie | at Glasgow in 1S25 ; in an edition of his 

? reached at Fettercaim two Sundays in July ^ Essay on the Psalms,' kc, Edinburgh, 
773 in the open air to thousands of hearers, ^ 1820 f and in an edition of his * Works,' 8vo, 
and the people of that and the neighbouring ' Glasgow, 1852. In 1783 Barclay published 
parishes erected a large building for worship : a small work for the use of the Berean 
at a plaop called Sauchybum; to the pasto- churches, the * Epistle tn the Hebrews para- 
rate of vhich, in default of Barclays ac- phrased,' with a collection of psalms and 
ceptiince, James M'Rae was unanimously ' songs from his other works, accompanied 
called. H!e was accordingly ' set aside as ■ by ^ A Close Examination into the Truth 
their pastor early in spring, 1774, by the as- ' of 8t»veral received Principles.' Barclay 
sistance offMr. Barclay, who was present ; died suddenly of ap<)plexy at Edinbui^h, on 
and firom tnat period till 1779 Mr. M4iae Sunday, 29 July 1/98, 'whilst kneelmg in 
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jrayer at the house of a friend, at which he 
:iad called on finding himself unwell whilst 
on his way to preach to his congregation. 
He was interred in the Calton old bury ing- 
groundy where a monument was erected to 
his memoiy. 

[Foote's Essay appended to a Sermon, &c.t 
Aberdeen, 1776; A Short Account of the Early 
Life of Mr. John Barclay, prefixed to varioua 
works ; Thorn's Preface to Without Faith, with- 
out Ghod, &c., 1836 ; Biog. Diet, of Eminent 
Scotsmen, 1868; Scott's P'asti Ecclesise Scoti- 
cans, pt. ri. p. 867 ; M*Clintock and Strong's 
Cydopsedia of Biblical, Theological, and Eccle- 
siastical Literature, 8vo, New York, 1867-81.] 

A. H. G. 

BARCLAY, JOHN (1741-1823), one of 
the oldest and most distinguished officers 
who ever sen-ed in the marines, entered that 
corps in 1766 as a second lieutenant, and 
became first lieutenant in 1756. He served 
throughout the seven years* w^ar, at first in 
the Mediterranean, then in the expedition to 
Belle Isle in 1760, and lastly on the coast of 
Africa ; he was promoted captain in 1762. 
He sen'od with distinction through the Ame- 
rican war, particularly at the lied Bank and 
in the mud forts, and was in command of 
the marines on board the Augusta, when that 
frigate answered the fire of the forts, and 
was deserted on being herself set on fire in 
the Delaware river. P^r these ser^-ices he was 
promoted major by brevet in 1777. He was 
one of the commanding officers of marines in 
Ilodney*s great action with De Grasse, and 
was after it promoted lieutenant-colonel by 
brevet in 1783. He saw no further active 
service at sea, but was for the next thirty 
years chiefly employed on the staff of the 
marines in lECnglaud. He became major in 
the marines in 1791 , and lieutenant-colonel 
in the marines, and colonel by brevet in 
1794. In 1796 he became major-general, 
and in 1798 second colonel commandant in 
his corps. In this capacity he had much 
to do with the organisation of the marines, 
and effected many reforms in their uniform 
and drill. In 1803 he became lieutenant- 
general and colonel commandant of the 
marines, and in 1806 resident colonel com- 
mandant. He was now practically com- 
mander-in-chief of the whole corps under 
the admiralty, and the universal testimony 
borne to its good character testifies to the 
excellence of its orgnnisation, and it must 
bo remembered that not only in the mutinies 
of Spithead and the Nore, but in all the 
mutinous manifestations which occurred, the 
marines proved that they could be depended 
on to check mutiny among the sailors. In 



1813 he became general, and in 1814 retired 
from the service after continuous employ- 
ment for fifty-nine years. He went to live 
at Taunton, where he died in November 1823. 

[For Barclay's services see the Royal Military' 
Calendar, and occasional allusions in the common 
military and naval histories.] H. M. S. 

BARCLAY, JOHN (1758-1826), anato- 
mist, was bom in Perthshire 10 Dec. 1758, 
his father being a farmer, brother of John Bar- 
clay [q. v.l, founder of the Berean sect in Edin- 
burgh. Obtaining a bursary in St. Andrew's 
University, he studied for the church, and 
became a licensed minister; but entering the 
family of Mr. C. Campbell as a tutor, he de- 
voted his leisure to natural history, after- 
wards concentrating his attention especially 
on human anatomy. In 1789 he passed as 
tutor into the family of Sir James Campbell 
of Aberuchill, whose daughter Eleanora he 
long afterwards married, in 181 1 . The young 
Campbells, his pupils, entered Edinburgn 
University in 1789, and Barclay became an 
assistant to John Bell, the anatomist, and 
was also associated with his brother Charles, 
afterwards Sir Charles Bell. To Sir James 
Campbell Barclay owed the means of com- 
pleting his medical course. He became 
M.D. Edin. in 1796, then went to London 
for a season's studj imder Dr. Marshall of 
Thavies Inn, an eminent anatomical teacher, 
but returned to Edinburgh and established 
himself as an anatomical lecturer in 1797. 
Thenceforward until 1826 he delivered two 
complete courses of human anatomy, a morn- 
ing and an evening one, every winter session, 
and for several years before his death gave 
a summer course on comparative anatomv. 
His classes gradually grew in reputation: in 
1804 he was formally recognised as a lecturer 
; on anatomy and surgery by the Edinburgh 
I College of Surgeons, and in 1806 he became a 
! fellow of the Edinburgh College of Physician.«i. 
His style of lecturing was extremely clear, and 
' illuminated by a thorough knowledge of the 
history of his subject. He contributed the 
article Physiology to the third edition of the 
' Encyclopaedia Britannica ' (1797), and in it 
i showed good scientific perception, although 
! the amount of knowledge then available Ibr 
' such an article appears extremely small to a 
modern reader. He developed ms ideas of a 
nomenclature of human anatomy based on 
scientific principles, and ridiculed many ab- 
surdities, which, however, have for the most 
part persisted, in * A New Anatomical No- 
menclature* (1803). In 1808 he publisht'd 
a treatise on * The Muscular ^lotions of the 
Human Body,' arranged according to regions 
and systems, and with many practical appli- 
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cations to surffery. This was followed in 
1812 by his 'description of the Arteries of 
the Human Body,' the result of much ori- 
ginal study and dissection. A second edition 
appeared in 1820. He was ever on the look- 
out for opportunities of dissecting rare ani- 
mals, and tnus he acquired an unusual know- 
ledge of comparative anatomy, by which he 
illustrated his lectures. He furnished de- 
scriptive matter to a series of plates illus- 
trating the human skeleton and the skeletons 
of some of the lower animals, published by 
Mitchell of Edinburgh in 1819-20. Several 
of his lectures on anatomy were published 
poathumously in 1827. He died on 21 Aug. 
1826, after two years* illness, during whicn 
his classes were carried on by Dr. Enox. He 
left his large museum of anatomy to the Edin- 
burgh College of Surgeons, where it consti- 
tutes the farcleian Museum. One of his 
moat interesting works is ' An Inquiry into 
the Opinions, Ancient and Modem, concern- 
ing Life and Organisation,' published in 1822 
(pp. 542). He paid considerable attention 
also to veterinary medicine, and was chiefly 
instrumental in the foundation of a veteri- 
nary school by one of his pupils. Professor 
DicK, under tne patronage of the Highland 
Society of Scotland. 

(Memoir by Sir G. Balling&ll, M.D., prefixed 
to iDtrod. Lectures to a Course of Anatomy by 
John Barclay, M.D., Edinburgh, 1827; Memoir 
by G. R. "Waterhouse, prefixed to vol. viii. of Sir 
W. Jardine^s Naturahsts' Library, Edinburgh, 
1843; Stmthers's History Sketch of Edin. Anat. 
School, Edinb. 1867.] G. T. B. 

BARCLAY, JOSEPH, D.D. (1831- 
1881), bishop of Jerusalem, was bom near 
Straoane in coimty Tyrone, Ireland, his 
family being of Scotch extraction. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
proceeded B.A. in 1854 and M.A. in 1857, 
but showed no particular powers of applica- 
tion or study. In 1854 he was ordained to 
a curacy at Bagnelstown, county Carlow, 
and on taking up his residence there began 
to show very great interest in the work of 
the London Society for promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews. The question of 
Jewish conversion was at that time agitating 
:he religious world in England, and Barclay 
mpported the cause in his own neighbour- 
icKW with great activity, till in 1858 his 
enthusiasm resulted in his offering himself 
the London Society as a missionary. He 
eft Ireland, much regrettled by his parishioners 
ind friends, and, after a few months' study in 
London, was appointed to Constantinople. 
rhe mission there had been established in 
L885y but no impression had been made on 



I the 60,CC0 Jews calculated to inhabit the 
I town. Barclay stayed in Constantinople till 
1861, making missionary journeys to the 
1 Danubian provinces, Bhodes, and other nearer 
; districts. He ac(juired a thorough knowledge 
of the Spanish dialect spoken by the Sephar- 
dic Jews, and diligently prosecuted his studies 
in Hebrew. In 1861 he was nominated in- 
cumbent of Christ Church, Jerusalem, a posi- 
tion requiring energy and tact to avoid en- 
tanglement m the Quarrels of the parties 
whose rivalries Barclay describes as a * fret- 
ting leprosy ' neutralising his best efforts. 
In 1865 he visited England and Ireland on 
private matters, received the depee of LL.D. 
n'om his university, and married. On his 
return he found it impossible to continue in 
his post imless his salary was increased, and 
the refusal of the London Society to do this 
necessitated his resignation. Tliis was in 
1870; he returned again to England and 
filled for a time the curacies of Howe in Lin- 
colnshire and St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
till in 1878 he was presented to the living 
of Stapleford in the ot. Albans diocese. The 
comparative leisure thus afforded him enabled 
him to publish in 1877 translations of certain 
select treatises of the Talmud with prolego- 
mena and notes. Opinion has been much 
divided as to the value of this work, but 
Jewish critics are unanimous in asserting 
that it is marked by an unfair animus against 
their nation and literature. In 1880 he re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from Dublin Uni- 
versity. In 1881 the see of Jerusalem became 
vacant, and Dr. Barclay's experience and at- 
tainments marked him out as the only man 
likely to fill the post successfully. He was 
most enthusiastically welcomed to Jerusalem, 
and entered on his duties with his usual 
vigour, but his sudden death after a short 
illness in October 1881 put an end to the 
hopes of those who believed that at last some 
of the objects of the original founders of the 
bishopric were to be realised. Bishop Baiv 
clay's attainments were most extensive. He 
preached in Spanish, French, and German ; 
he was intimately acquainted with Biblical 
and Babbinical Hebrew ; he was diligently 
engaged at his death in perfecting his know- 
ledge of Arabic ; and he had acquired some 
knowledge of Turkish during his residence 
in Constantinople. 

[An elaborate critical biography of the bishop, 
giving copious extracts from his journals and 
letters, was published anonymously in 1883J 

B. B. 

BARCLAY, ROBERT (1648-1690), 
quaker apologist, was bom at Gordonstown, 
Morayshire, 23 Dec. 1648. His father, David 
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Barclay, the representative of an ancient Mitchell, a neighbouring preacher. * Truth 
family formerly called Berkeley, was bom cleared of Calumnies' appeared in 1670, 
in 1610, and 8er\'ed under Gustavus Adol- and * William Mitchel unmasqued ' in 167:?. 
phus. On the outbreak of the civil war he In 1673 he published a ^ Catechism and Con- 
accepted a commission in the Scotch army, fession of I<aith;' and in 1676 two contro- 
Ile was a friend of John, afterwards Earl ' versial treatises. The first of these, called 
^f iddleton, who had also served in the thirty the ' Anarchy of the llanters,' was intended 
years' war. Barclav commanded part of the to vindicate the quakers from the charge of 
force with which JUtiddleton repelled Mont- ■ svmpathy with anarchy, whilst repudiating 
rose before Inverness in May 1646. On tne claim to authority of the catholic and 
26 Jan. 1648 he married Catherine, daughter other churches. The second was the famous 
of Sir R. Gordon, and bought the estate of i * Apology.' Barclav had already put forth 
Ury, near Aberdeen. During Hamilton's ' ' Tneses Theologia3,' a series of fifteen propo- 
invasion of England in the same year he was | sitions referring to ouaker tenets. They were 
left in a command at home ; but retired, or j printed in English, Latin, French, Dutch, and 
was dismissed, from active service when divines were invited to discuss them. A pub- 
Cromwell entered Scotland after Preston, licdiscussion took place upon them (14 March 
We are told that Barclay and Middleton 1676) in Aberdeen with some divinity stu- 



were 'always on that side which at least 
pretended to be in the king's interest.' Bar- 
clay's estate wus forfeited, and, in order, it 
is said, to regain possession, he obtained a 



dents. It ended in confusion, and conflicting 
reports were published by the opposite paiv 
ties. The * Apology ' itself, whicn is a de- 
fence of the ' Theses,' was published in Latin 



seat in the Scotch parliament after the death ' at Amsterdam in 1676. A copv of it was sent 



of Charles, and was also one of the thirtv 
members for Scotland returned to Cromwell s 
parliament of 1654 and 1666 {Acts of Scotch 



in February 1678 to each oi the ministers 
at the congress of Nimeguen ; and an Eng- 
lish version was printed in the same year. It 



^arliamentSy iii. part ii.). He was also a provoked many replies, and has been fre- 
commissioner for the forfeited estates of the quently republished. 



loyalists. He was arrested after the Resto- 
ration, apparently in 1665 (see a warrant for 
his committal to Edinburgh Castle, 23 Aug. 
1665, in Additional MS. 23123) ; but was 
released by the interest, it is said, of his 
friend Middleton. 

He had lost his wife in 1663, and at her 
dying request recalled his son liobert, who 
had been sent for education to his uncle, then 



Meanwhile Barclay was sufTering persecu- 
tion at home. In 1672 he had lelt it in- 
cumbent upon him to walk in sackcloth 
through the streets of Aberdeen, though at 
the cost of grievous agony of spirit {Seatton- 
able Warnijig to the People of Aberdeen). He 
was imprisoned at Montrose in the same year. 
In 1676 he travelled in Holland and Ger- 
manv, and there made the acquaintance of 



rector of the Scotch college at Paris. The Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, who had taken 
father was afraid of catholic influences, and an interest in quaker principles. She was, it 
the son tells us (treatise on Unii'ersal Loi^e) , seems, distantly related to him through his 
that he had in fact been * defiled by the pol- mother. He heard during his journey of the 
lutions ' of poper}'. He obeyed his father's imprisonment of his father and some thirty 
orders, and returned at the cost of losing the | other quakers in the Tolbooth at Aberdeen, 
promised inheritance of his uncle, and for a He returned with a letter from the princess 
time remained in an unsettled state of mind. I to her brother. Prince Kupert, asking him to 
His father was converted to quakerism, use his influence for the prisoners. Princt* 



through the influence, it is said, of a fellow- 
prisoner in Edinburgh, James Swinton, and 



Rupert, however, was unable to speak to the 
king on account of a *8ore legg. Barclay 



declared his adhesion to the sect in 1666. j obtained an interview with the Duke of 
Robert Barclay followed his father s example ■ York, afterwards James II, and the king gave 
in 1667. He studied hard at this time ; he him what he calls *a kind of a rccommenda- 
learned Greek and Hebrew, being already a tion,' referring the matter to the Scotch coun- 
French and Lat in scholar, and read the early cil. The council declined to release the 
fathers, and ecclesiastical history. In Febru- prisoners unless thev would pay the tines and 
ary 1 670 he married one of his own persuasion, promise not to worsliip except in the common 
Christian, daughter of Gilbert >iollison, an form. Barclay returned to Ury, and was 
Al)erdeen merchant, by his wife, Margaret, an himself imprisoned in November 1676 (see let- 
early convert to quakerism. He soon after- , ters in ReUquia Barclaianee). His father had 
wards turned to account a deg^ree of learning | apparently been released on parole (Besse's 
and logical skill very unusual amongst the ! Sufferings of the Quakers), Robert was 
early quakers in controversy with one William released in April 1677, after a confinement 
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»f five montliBy during which he composed a 
realise on ' Universal Love/ and wrote a 
etter of remonstrance to Archbishop Sharp. 

After his release Barclay joined Fenn and 
Greorge Fox in a visit to (xermany, and they 
had an interview with the Princess Palatine, 
which has been described by Penn. In 1679 
Barclay was again arrested/but released after 
three hours* detention. By this time he, 
like Penn, was enjoying mvour at court. 
He frequently saw the Duke of York during 
hia government of Scotland, and was a 
friend and cousin of Jamt's's adherent, Perth. 
In 1679 he obtained a charter from the 
crown, in consideration of the 8er\'ices of 
himself and his father, constituting the lands 
of Ury a *free baronv, with criminal and 
civil jurisdiction ; ' anci his charter was con- 
firm^ Wan act of the Scotch parliament in 
1685. He probably hoped to use the privi- 
lege on behalf of his sect. Another appoint- 
ment was more useful for the same purpose. 
In 1682 a body of twelve quakers, under the 
auspices of his friend Penn, acquired the 
proprietorship of East New Jersey. In 1683 
the Duke of York jjave a patent of the 
province to the proprietors, wno had added 
to their body twelve associates, including 
Perth and Barclay. Barclay was api)ointea 
nominal governor, with right to appoint a 
deputy at a salarj- of 400/. a year, and with 
a share of 5,000 acres of Ismi. One of his 
brothers, John, settled in the province, and 
another, David, died on his passage thither. 
The constitution of the province was intended 
to be a practical application of the quaker 
theory 01 toleration, and to provide an asylum 
to the persecuted. 

Barclay continued to reside at L"rv, where 
his father died, 12 Oct. 1686. He continued 
to have much influence with James. In a 
'Vindication,* written in 1689 {^Reliquits 
Barclaianai), he defends himself against the 
suspicion, explicable by his intimacy with 
James and Perth, of being a Jesuit and a 
catholic. His wife and seven children were 
a sufficient proof that the first suspicion was 

Cundless, and he denies that he had any 
ning to Catholicism, though he confessed 
to loving many catholics. He says that he 
never saw James till 1676 ; but he believed 
in the sincerity of James's zeal for liberty of 
conscience, ana, he adds, ^ I love King James, 
and wish him well.' Barclay admits that he 
used his influence with James on behalf of 
his friends, but denies that he had ever 
Apoken of public affairs. He had received 
no pecuniary favour, except a sum of 300/. 
in payment of a debt incurred by his father 
on behalf of Charles I. He disowns, he 
MtySy all political bias; but he held tliat 



every established government would be found 
to favour the doctrine of passive obedience 
maintained by the quakers. It is said that 
Barclay visited James at the time when 
William was expected. Barclay asked 
whether no terms of accommodation could 
be arranged ; and James replied that he could 
consent to anything not unbecoming a gentle* 
men, except the abandonment of liberty of 
conscience. (This is stated on the authority 
of his widow in the Genealogical Account, 
p. 86.) Barclay visited the seven bishops in 
the Tower, to justify a statement of which 
they had complained, that they had been the 
cause of the death of quakers, but assured 
them that the statement should not be used 
to raise prejudice against them. 

In his later years Barclay seems to have 
published nothing except (in 1686) an English 
version of a letter to aHerr Poets in defence 
of the quaker theory of personal inspiration, 
originally written in Latin in 1676. It has 
been praised as a pithy exposition of his prin- 
cinles 

He died at Ury 3 Oct. 1690. He left 
three sons and four daughters, who were all 
alive fifty years after his death. His wife 
died 14 Dec. 1722, in the seventy-sixth year 
of her age. 

Barclay's great book, * The Apology,' is re- 
markable as the standard exposition of the 
principles of his sect, and is not only the 
first defence of those principles by a man of 
trained intelligence, but in many respects one 
of the most impress^ive theological writings 
of the centur}'. In form it is a careful de- 
fence of each of the fifteen theses pre- 
viously published. It is impressive in style ; 
grave, logical, and often marked by the 
eloquence of lofty moral convictions. It 
opens with a singularly dignified letter to 
the king, dated 25 Nov. 1675. The essential 
principle (expressed in the second proposi- 
tion) IS that all true knowledge comes from 
the divine revelation to the heart of the in- 
dividual. He infers that the authority of the 
scriptures gives only a * secondary rule/ 
subordinate to that oi the inward Lght by 
which the soul perceives the truth as the 
eyes perceive that the sun shines at noonday. 
The light is given to every man, though ob- 
scured by human corruption, and therefore 
the doctrine of reprobation is * horrible and 
blasphemous.' All men, christian or heathen, 
may be save<l by it. The true doctrines of 
justification, perfection, and perseverance 
are then explained and distinguished from 
the erroneous doctrines of catholics and pro- 
testants which, according to him, imply 
rather a change in the outward relation than 
the transformation of the soul which accepta 
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the diyine light. He then proceeds to deduce 
the special doctrines of the quakers in re- 
gard to the ministry, worship,. and the sacra- 
ments from the same principle, rejecting 
what seems to him to be outward and me- 
chanical ; and (in the fourteenth proposition, 
on the power of the civil magistrate) argues 



some manuscripts still unpublished are given 
in Smith's Catalogue. 

[A Short AccouDt of the Life and Writings of 
K. Barclay, 1802 ; Genealogical Account of the 
Barclays of Urie, 1740 ; the same edited by H. 
Mill, 1812 ; Life by Wilson Armistcad (adding 
little to the above), 1860; Beliquise Barclaianse, 

against all exercise of conscience by secular ' a (lithographed) collection of letters, privately 

authority. The last proposition defends the printed j870 (a copy in the British Museum); 

quaker repugnance to outward ceremonies 

and worldly recreations. Barclay's aflBnity 

to the so-called Cambridire Platonists and to 



Life by Eippis, in tne Biographia Britannica ; 
Diary of Alexander Jaffray, by John Barclay, 
(1838); Besse's Collection of the Sufferings of 



the mystical writers is obvious. He quotes : QuiAers, vol. u. ; Smith s Catalogue of Friends' 
Smith'^s select discourses ^-ith approval; and ^^'* ®®^«^« *°^ ^^^^^« Histories of the 
speaks with reverence of ' Bernard and Bona- ^"*^®™J ^- ^• 

venture, Taulerus, Thomas k Kempis,' and "RAprT AV POT^FPT n77^iftin 

others who have * known and tasted the love ,. -BARCLAY, ROBERT (1/74-1811), 

of God.' His recognition of a divine light lieutenant>colonel, entered the army as an 

working in men of aU creeds harmon&es ^"^^^^ If ^^!.^^y rejriment on 28 Oct. 1/89, 

with the doctrine of toleration, which he and embarked with his regiment for the East 

advocates with great force and without the ^?flf «' ^^««^ -^^ uf^t '^^ ^'^if S ""^^ 

restrictions common in his time. For this of the wtions fought there m 1/9^^^ 

reason he was accused of leaning towards ^ distmguished By his talents and courage 

deism, and is noticed with respect by Vol- ^«^*i,^^ ."^oq ^'^?!*^'^ ^"^ * lieutenancy on 

taire. In fact, if we dropped the distinction ?i^^^y F^^'xl"? ^"^ ^ company on 8 Apnl 

which with him iscaiSinal between the 1/96, and on both occasions out of his turn. 

divine light and the natural reason, many ^^^S? ^T"" ^""^^^ P"!?T ^^ ,*.^^^°^°^y^ 

of his ai|umenta would fall in with tho^ he euflered much m captivity, and in the year 

of the freethinkers, who agreed with him in foUowing his promotion he returned to £ng- 

pronouncingextenlal evidences to be insuffi- i*^^' J^^"^? entitled to six monthsMeave, 

cient, though with a very different intention. }^ ^^^^j^ }P '^J^^'^ ^'^ regiment, then in 

Barclay's principal writings are as follows : ^ „. ^®V^°^^\ j v.- v • v 

1. 'Truth cleared of Calumnies,' 1670. , His distinguished qualities having become 

2. 'William Mitchel unmagqued,' 1672. known toLieutenant-general Sir John Moore 

3. 'Seasonable Warning to the"" Inhabitants ^^ 7^"'^P'?Tfin^ a ""^TIT '''^^L^?''^ 
of Aberdeen/ 1672. 4. 'Catechism and on 17 Sept. 1803 and on 29 May 180^ 
Confession ofFaith^ [16731. 5.' Theses Theo- lieutenant-colonelcy. In 1808 he accom- 
logiie,' 1676. 6. ' Tte Anarchy of Ranters,' l^'f S"' John Moore in the expedition to 
1676. 7, 'Apology for the tfue ChristiaA Sweden, and afterwards to Portugal He 
Divinity,as thesame is set forth and preached ^'a» mentioned in despatches for his distm- 
by the people called in scorn Quakers,' 1678 : gV^?^^^ ^S^n"*" t? ^^ ^^ f '''' ^^'"^ ^T ?'' 
a version oi the 'Theologiie ver» Christiame l^.^"^^ ^^l^' J^^''^l^'^^\'^' commanded a 
Apologia,' published at Amsterdam, 1676. Wade, at the head of which when charging 

8. 'Universal Love, considered and esta- the French on the heights of Busaco he re- 
blished upon its right foundation,' 1677. ceived a wound below the left knee. For his 

9. ' The Apology vindicated,' 1679. 10. ' The ^^"^"^^ at Busaco he was again honoui-ably 
Possibility ancficecessity of an Inward and mentioned in despatches. His wound obliged 
Immediate Revelation,*^ 1686: an English .H!"" *^ ^f ' ^ tj^^ '?;\^^' %''^t^ died from 
version of a Latin letter to Paets, written *^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ '^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 1^"' 

in 1676. [Historical Record of the 52nd Regt. p. 122 ; 

The ' Catechism ' and 'Apology ' have been Despatches of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wel- 

frequently reprinted; and the 'Apology' lington, iv. 184-306; Amiy Lists.] A. S. B. 
has been translated into Dutch, German, 

French, Spanish, Danish, and (part of it) BARCLAY, Captain ROBERT (1 779- 

into Arabic. 1854). [See Allardice.] 

Barclay's works were collected in 1692 

into a folio volume, called 'Truth Trium- BARCLAY, ROBERT (1833-1876), ec- 

?hant,' with a preface attributed to Penn. clesiastical historiographer, was born 4 Aug. 

'hey were republished in three volumes in 1833 at Croydon. He was the younger son 

1717-18, and have also been published in of John Barclay (b. 1797, d. 1838), a lineal 

America. Full details and references to descendant of the apologist in a younger 
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oranch, tlie editor of Alexander Jaffray's 
diary (1833) and other biographical works, 
of whom his son remarks that * perhaps no 
member of the Society of Friends, excepting 
Sewelly the historian, ever had a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the literature, both 
printed and manuscript, of the early Society 
of Friends' (On Menwership, p. 46). After 
passing through a preparatory school at 
Ejppin^, he went to the Friends' school at 
Hitchin, conducted by Isaac Brown, after- 
wards head of the Flounders Institute, Ack- 
worth. His education was finished at Bruce 
QroTe House, Tottenham. He attained a 
E^ood knowledge of botany and chemistry, 
was fond of electrical experiments, and had 
skill as a water-colour artist. Trained to 
business at Bristol, he bought, in 1855, a 
London manufacturing stationery concern 
(inBucklersbury, afterwards in College Street 
and Maiden Lane), taking into partnership 
his brother-in-law, J. D. Fry, in 1867. In 
March 1860 he patented an * indelible writ- 
ing paper ' for tne prevention of forgery, the 
pocess of manufacturing which he described 
m a conmiunication to the Society of Arts. 
Both at home and abroad he was interested 
in efforts for the evangelisation of the masses ; 
though not * recorded ' as a minister of the 
Society of Friends (to which body he be- 
longed), he preached in their meetings and 
missions. A posthumous volume gives thirty- 
six of his sermons, which were usually written, 
an uncommon thing with Friends. In 1868 
he delivered a lecture on the position of the 
Society of Friends in relation to the spread 
of the gospel during the last sixty years. He 
endorsed the view of Herbert Siceats {Hist, 
of the Free Churches, 1868) that the early 
Society of Friends was the first home mis- 
sion association, and was anxious to see the 
body regaining its position as an aggressive 
christian church. He was strongly m favour 
of the public reading of the Bible m Friends* 
meetings, and thought Kichard Claridge's 
* Treatise of the Holy Scriptures,' 1724, pre- 
sented a more correct view of the sentiments 
of the early Friends than their controversial 
writings. He was as strongly opposed to 
the practice of birthright memborsnip, intro- 
duced amon^ Friends in 1737. His opinions 
on these points led to his undertaking the 
important series of investigations which cul- 
minated in his work on the inner life (mean- 
ing the internal constitution) of the obscurer 
commonwealth sects, whose origin, ramifi- 
cations, and practical tendencies, he traced 
with a tact and labour and a novelty of re- 
search which make his book of permanent 
value, ' not merely for theologians and stu- 
dents of ecclesiastical history, but for histo- 



rical inquiry in its wider sense ' (Pauli, in 
Gottinffer Gelehrte^Anzeiffen, April 1878). 
His presentment of the doctrinal aspects of 

' primitive quakensm is ably criticised from 
the standpoint of an oldfashioned Friend, in 
an *Examen' (1878), by Charles Evans, 
M .D. , of Philadeluhia. Too much application 

i undermined his health, and before the last 
proof-sheets of his book had been finished, 

' the rupture of a vessel in the brain produced 
his death on 11 Kov. 1876. He married, 
14 July 1857, Sarah Matilda, eldest daughter 
of Francis Fry, of Bristol, the bibliographer 
of the English Bible, and had nine childu*en, 
of whom six survive him. 

He published : 1. * On the Truth of Chris- 

I tianity, compiled from . . . works of Archbishop 

. Whately. Edited by Samuel Hinds, D.D., 
formerly Lord Bishop of Norwich,' 1865, 
18mo (three later editions). 2. * On Mem- 
bership in the Society of Friends,' 8vo 
ri872j. 3. ' The Inner Life of the Relicious 
Societies of the Commonwealth,' &c., 1876, 
large 8vo, two plates and chart (actually 
published 18 Jan. 1877 ; since twice reissued, 
1877, 1878, from the stereotyped plates). 

[Smiths Cat. of Friends' Books, 1867; Ser- 
moDs by RoWrt Barclay, with a brief memoir, 
edited by his widow, 1878, 8vo (portrait).] 

A. G. 

BARCLAY, THOMAS (Jl. 1620), pro- 
fessor at Toulouse and Poitiers, was one of 
the numerous Scotch scholars who, in the six- 
teentli and seventeenth centuries, studied in 
foreign universities, where they, in many cases, 
ultimately became professors. He was a native 
of Aberdeen, but as a young man studied 
humane letters and philosophy at Bordeaux. 
I Here, we are told, his success was such as to 
merit the special praise of * that Phoinix of 
j Greek and Latin learning,' Robert Balfour 
j [q. v.^, the Aristotelian scholar, whose edition 
I ot ^ (jleomedes ' has remained the standard 
I work on that author to almost our own days. 
! The reputation acquired by Barclay at Bor- 
i deaux led tohis being called topresideover the 
* Squillanean ' school at Toulouse, where the 
I Scotch historian Dempster tells us he served 
! his first literar}' campaign under his fellow- 
' count rj-man's guidance. This fact supplies 
us with an approximate date, for it was about 
I 1596 that Dempster left Paris, intending to 
work his way to Toulouse (Irving, Lives of 
I Scottish Writers, i. 350). At this town, the 
birthplace of Cujas, the great founder of the 
systematic study of ancient and modem law, 
Barclay's attention was directed to this sub- 
ject; and finding himself unable to pursue 
this branch of learning in its native place, he 
accepted the ofier of a regius professorship at 
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Poitiers. His fame and his eloquence while gow, urged the claims of Dr. Barclay to the 
holding this office soon procuredhis recall to appointment ujwn Sir George Grey, express- 
Toulouse, where he was still living when ' ing his conviction that the man who could 
l>empster drew up his * Historia Ecclesias- , preach such a sermon on Sunday, and next 
tica * about 1620. Dempster tells us that his day by his fimmess and promptitude save a 
lectures on civil law were largely attended, boat from being swamped, was one eminently 
There seems to be no record of "the precise , fitted for the government of young men and 
date of his birth or his death. In some bio- of a great college. * How far this contri- 
graphical works they are given as 1682-1619 ; buted to it I know not ; but Dr. Barclay 
but this is almost certainly due to a confu- \ received the anpointment, which he has ever 
sion of Thomas Barclay with his namesake, | since held with high honour and usefulness' 
John Barclay, the author of the *Argenis.' (Sir H, Holland's HecoUectioru of Past Life, 
For in this case he would be holding his first, 1872). Barclay had removed, September 
if not his second, professorship at about the 1843, to Petercult^r, in Aberdeenshire, and 
age of fourteen, and would at the same time, in July of the following year accepted a call 
though a younger man, be the instructor of to Currie, in Mid-Lothian, on the presenta- 
such a prodigy of learning as Dempster. tion of Sir James Gibson-Oraig, Dart., of 

Barclay's chief works are said to have been ^ Riccart^n. On 10 Feb. 1849 the university 
commentaries on Aristotle, and dissertations of Aberdeen conferred on Barclay the degree 
on certain titles of the Pandects. The last of D.D. Dr. Barclay took a somewhat promi- 
probably implies a confusion with William nent part, along with the late Dr. Robert Lee, 
Barclay [q. v.] , i^ * waging in the church courts the battle 

[Dempster 8 Historia Ecclesinstica.] ! of religious liberalism ' {Scot4many 25 Feb. 

T. A. A. 1 1873). Barclay supported Dr. Lee m the li- 
turgical innovations mtroduced by the latter 

BARCLAY, THOMAS, D.D. (1792- into the Scottish system of worship. From 




clay, was minister. He was entered of King's 
College, Aberdeen, in 1808. Here he at- 



which he was admitted 13 Feb. 1868, he de- 
voted himself exclusively to the duties of that 



tained considerable distinction. He took the office. Latterly his energy was impaired by 
degree of M.A. 28 March 1812, and subse- I delicate health and advanced age. For over 
quently prosecuted his theological studies for i twenty years, indeed, he was a sufferer from 
lour years, during which he taught elocution asthmatic bronchitis, and he found it neces- 
at Aberdeen. Later he proceeded to London, sary to spend a portion of each winter ui 
where for four years, 1818-22, he acted as one j E^rpt, on the climate of which he wrote a 
of the parliamentary and general reporters of ! long and valuable article for a medical jour- 
the * Times.' He received license to preach nal. Dr. Barclay died at his official resi- 
the gospel from the presbytery of Lerwick 1 dence, on Sunday afternoon, 23 Feb. 1873, 
27 June 1821, and quitted the * Times' in ' and was buried at Sight hill Cemetery. Th^ 
tlie following year, when he was presented j Rev. Dr. Caird, his successor, preached a 
by Ijord Dundas, and ordained 12 Sept. 1822, | university sermon, *In Memoriam,' on Sun- 
to the parish of Dunrossness, in Snetland. j day, 9 March, which was afterwards pub- 
Here he remained until his presentation by I lislied, with a dedication * to Mrs. Barclay 
the same patron to the parish of Lerwick ! and her family.' 

in October 1827, to which he was admitted I Barclay married in 1820 the daughter of 
13 Dec. following. He was elected clerk of ! Captain Adamson, of Kirkliill; his wife, two 
the sjrnod of Shetland 27 April 1831. In ' married daughters and a son, who was settled 
1 840 Sir Henry Holland heard * an admirable ' as a medical man in China, survived him. 
sermon ' from Mr. Barclay, whom he ac- Dr. Barclay was not eminent as a pulpit 
companied the next day on a boating ex- orator, but he was a sound and varied 
cursion to the Isle of Noss. A sudden and scholar, deeplv read, not only in biblical 
furious squall arose. Mr. Barclay was the learning, but in various branches of philo- 
only one who retained his presence of mind ; logy, and more particularly in the language-* 
but he, * deemed,' as Sir Henry Holland says, , of iiortliem Europe. As Dr. Caird said, he 
to be *one of the best boatmen in Scotland, < wrote no books.' He contributed, however, 
seized the tiller, and by his firmness and skill a sermon on * Charity the Characteristic of 
brought us into safety.' Sir Henry Holland Christianity ' to tlie first volume of the 
in 1858, on the occurrence of a vacancy in * Church of Scotland Pulpit,' Edinburgh, 
the principalship of the university of Glas- 1845, and also published in 1857 his 'Speech 
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against the Transmission of an Overture con- 
demning the System of Government Educa- 
tion in India.' 

[Scott's Fasti £!cclesi» Scotieanse, pt. v. pp. 422, 
426 ; Story's Life and Remains of Kobert Lee, 
D.D., 1870; Sir Henry Holland's Recollections 
of Piist lAfe, 1872 ; Edinburgh Courant, 24 Feb. 
1873 ; Scotsman, 25 Feb. 1873; Glasgow Herald, 
24 Feb. and 1 March 1873; Caird's Sermon 
preached before the University of Glasgow, &c., 
on Sunday, 9 March 1873, Glasgow, 1873.] 

A. H. G. 

BARCLAY. WILLIAM (1546 or 1547- 
1608), a Scottisn writer onjunsprudence and 
govemment, is stated by ^r Robert Sibbald 
( appendix to the History of Fife) to have been 
descended from the Barclays of Collairnie in 
Fife; but according to a note attached to 
James Gordon's * History of Scots Affairs,' i. 
xvii, published by the SpaldingClub in 1841, 
he was a grandson of Patrick Barclay, baron 
of Gartly, Aberdeenshire. As the inscription 
on the portrait prefixed to his * De Regno,' 
but now wanting in most copies, states that 
in 1599 he was in his fifty-third year, he 
must have been bom about 1546 or 1547, 
not 1641, the date sometimes given. He 
was educated at Aberdeen University. In 
early life he frequented the court of Queen 
Mary, where he is said to have dissipated 
his fortune. About 1571 he emigrated to 
France, where he devoted himself to the 
study of law, first at Paris and then at Botir- 
f(es, under Cujacius, Donellus, and Contius. 
Soon after taking the degree of LL.D. he be- 
gan to teach law in the university. His 
uncle, Edmund Hay the Jesuit, rector of 
the recently foimded university of Pont-^- 
Mousson, recommended him to the Duke of 
Lorraine, who, besides appointing him chief 
professor of civil law in the university, made 
aim also councillor of state and master of 
requests. In 1581 Barclay married Anne de 
Malleviller — not De Malleville, as M. Dubois 
shows — a lady of Lorraine, by whom he had 
one son, Jolm [q. v.], the author of * Ar- 
genis.' The son the Jesuits endeavoure<l 
to attract to their order, and the fathers 
resistance to their efforts having, it is said, 
provoked their enmity, he lost the favour 
of the Duke of Lorraine, and deemed it 
advisable in 1603 to resign his cliair. In 
1600 he had published at Paris his most im- 
portant work, * De Regno et Regali Potest ate, 
adversus Buchananum,Brutum, Boucherium, 
et reliquos Monarchomachos.' The work was 
dedicated to Henry TV of France, and con- 
sisted of six books, the first two being devoted 
to a refutation of the arguments of George 
Buchanan in his dialogue, ^De Jure Regni 
apud Scotos;' the third and fourth being 



directed against the * Vindicia) contra Tyran- 
nos * of Hubert Languet, who wrote under the 
name of Stephanus Junius Brutus ; and the 
last two to an examination of the treatise, 

* De Justa Henrici 111 Abdicatione e Fran- 
corum Regno,' written by Jean Boucher, the 
seditious doctor of the Sorbonne. The doc- 
trine of Buchanan that all power is derived 
from the people he endeavours to refute by 
a reference to the patriarchal system, and the 
appointment of a kmg over the Jewish people 
by God. He, however, admits the possibility 
in certain cases of the king so acting as to im- 
king himself, and therefore to render it law- 
ful to resist his will. The views of Barclay 
are discussed at some length in the ^ Civil 
Government ' of Locke, who names him * the 
great assertor of the power and sacredness of 
kings.' A year before the publication of the 
work of Barclay James VI of Scotland had 
published his * Basilicon Doron,' and possibly 
Barclay was led to resign his chair and re- 
move to England by the hope tliat James, 
who had just succeeded to the English crown, 
might be inclined to manifest special favour 
to such a distinguished champion of his own 
views regarding the divine right of kings. 
James, it is said, offered him high preferment, 
but only on condition that he should renounce 
the catholic faith, whereupon Barclay de- 
cided in the beginning of 1604 to return to 
Paris. The chair of civil law at Angers had 
been vacant since 1599, and such was the 
fame of Barclay in France that as soon as his 
return to Paris was known a deputation was 
sent, requesting his acceptance of the chair. 
In addition to this, notwithstanding the 
strenuous opposition of two professors, he was 
appointed dean of the faculty of law, the ap- 
pointment being confirmed by a special decree 
of the university 1 Feb. 1605. Possibly in 
order to impress his opponents with the dig- 
nity of his position he was accustomed, when 
he went to lecture, to be habited in a superb 
robe lined with ermine, with a massy chain 
of gold about his neck, and to be attended by 
his son and two valets. Shortlv after his ap- 
pointment he published at Pans * In Titulos 
Pandectarum de Rebus Credit is et de Jure- 
iurando.' In the dedication of the work to 
King James he mentioned his intention of 
writing a book to record his majesty's clia- 
racter and actions. Tliis purpose he never 
carried out. He died at Angers 3 July 1608 
(*Actes de I'fitat Civil d'Angers, paroisse 
Saint-Man ville,' quoted by M. Dubois in his 

* Discours ' on Barclay), and was interred at 
the Cordeliers. A treatise which he had 
written, * De Pot estate Papae : an, et qua- 
tenus, in Reges et Principes seculares jus et 
imperium habeat,' was published in 16(^,. 
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probably at London, without an indication 
of the place of publication, and the same 
year at Mussiponti (Pont-A-Mousson), with a 
preface by his son [see Bakcla.t, John, 1582- 
1621]. It was directed against the claims 
of the pope to exercise authority in temporal 
matters over sovereigns, and produced so 
great an impression in Europe tnat Cardinal 
Bellarmine deemed it necessary to publish 
an elaborate treatise against it, asserting that 
the pope, by virtue of his spiritual supremacy, 
possesses a power in regard to temporal 
matters whicn all are bound to acknowledge 
as supreme. An English translation of the 
work of Barclay appeared in 1611. It is 
also included in the * Monorchia * of Goldast, 

Published in 1621. The treatise on the Pan- 
ects was inserted by the jurist Otto in his 
'Thesaurus Juris Romani,** 1726-29. The 
'De Kcgno* and the *De Potestate Papa' 
have both been frequently reprinted. 

[The principal source for the facts of Barclay's 
life is Menage^H Remarques sue la Vie de Pierre 
Ayrault (1675^, 228-30. There are less correct 
notices in Ghilini's Teatro d'Huomini Letterati 
(1647), ii. 162 ; and Crasso's Elogii degli Hao- 
mini Letterati (1666), ii. 195. The later au- 
thorities are Mtickenzie, Writers of the Scots 
Nation (1722). iii. 468-78; Biographia Britan- 
nica, ed. Kippis, i. 587-8; Irving, Lives of Scob- 
tish Writers (1829), i. 211-30; and especially 
M. Dubois, in M^moires de rAcod^mie de Sta- 
nislas, sirie iv. torn. 4 (Nancy, 1872), pp. Iviii- 
cbutvi.] T. F. H. 

BARCLAY, WILLIAM, M.D. (1670?- 
1630?), miscellaneous writer, was a brother 
of Sir Patrick Barclay, of Towie, and was bom 
about 1570 in Scotland. He was educated 
for the pursuit of medicine, but is best known 
by a pamphlet, printed in Edinburgh in 1614, 
and entitled * Nepenthes, or the Vertues of 
Tobacco.* Barclay studied at Louvain imder 
the learned Justus Lipsius, to whom he after- 
wards addressed several letters which have 
been printed, and who is recorded to have 
said 01 his pupil * that if he were dying he 
knew no person on earth he would leave 
his pen to out the doctor.' To Justus Lip- 
8ius*8 edition of * Tacitus ' (Paris, 1599), Bar- 
clay contributed an appendix. At Louvain 
he appears to have taken the degrees of 
M.A. and M.D. He became professor of 
liumanity in Paris University, and after a 
short interval, during which he practised 
medicine in Scotlana, returned to France 
to pursue his former occupation at Nant€S. 
The tract * Nepenthes, or tne Vertues of To- 
bacco,' which is dedicated to the author's 
nephew Patrick, son and heir of Sir Patrick 
Bfl^av, of Towie, contains a warm panegyric 
on the herb, which, the author says, is adapted 



to cure all diseases when used with discretion, 
and ' not, as the English abusers do, to make a 
smoke-box of their skull, more fit to be carried 
under his arm that selleth at Paris du noir h 
noircir to blacke men's shoes than to carry the 
braine of him that cannot walk, cannot ryde, 
except the tobacco pype be in bis mouth.* 
As in prose, so also in verse, Barclay singn 
the praises of his favourite weed, in six little 
poems attached to the treatise, and addressed 
to friends and kinsmen, all in praise of to- 
bacco, to which he alludes as a ' heavenlie 
plant,* * the hope of heal the,* * the fewell of 
our life,' &c. Two years after the appear- 
ance of Barclay's work, ICing James pub- 
lished his famous ' Counterblaste to Tobacco,* 
in which his majesty denounces smoking as 
a ' custome loathsome to the eye, hat«fuTl to 
the nose, harmefull to the brain, dangerous 
to the lungs, and in the blacke stinking 
fume thereof nearest resembling the horrible 
stigian smoke of the pit that is bottomlesse.* 
Barclay's tract is very rare, but has been 
reprinted by the Spalding Society. He was 
also author of * Oratio pro Eloquentia. Ad 
V. cl. Ludovicum Servinum, Sacri Ck)nsi8torii 
Regii Ck)nsiliarium, et in amplissimo Senatu 
Parisiensi Regis Advocatum,* Paris, 1598; 
* Callirhoe, commonly called the well of Spa, 
or the Nymphe of Aberdene resuscitat,' 
1615 and 1670; *Apobaterium,or Last Fare- 
well to Aberdeen ' (of which no copy is now 
known to exist); 'Judicium de CJertamine 
G. Eglisemmii [Eglisham] cum G. Bucha- 
nano pro Bignitate Paraphroseos Psalmi ciiii. 
. . . Adjecta sunt Eglisemmii ipsum ju- 
dicium, ut editum fuit Ix)ndini, typis Ed- 
uardi Aldrei, an. Dom. 1619, et in gratiam 
studios® juventutis ejusdem Psalmi elegans 
Paraphrasis Thomse Khsedi, Lond. 16:K),' 
8vo, Lond. 1628; and some Latin poems in 
the *DelitifB Poetarum Scotorum,' i. 137. 
Barclay died about 1630. 

[Spalding Society Miscellany, i. ; Works of 
King James I, folio; Anderson's Scottish Nation; 
Irving's Lives of Scottish Poets; Dempster's 
Hist. Ecclesiast.J R. H. 

BARCLAY, TVTLLLIAM (1797-1869), 
miniature painter, was bom in London in 
1 797. He practised his art. both in London and 
in Paris, and whilst in the latter citv he was 
much occupied in making copies from the 
works of the great Italian masters in the 
IjOiutc. lie exhibited portraits and some 
copies in water-colours at the Salon between 
the years 1831 and 1859, as well as at the 
Royal Academy between 1 832 and 1 856. He 
died in 1859. 

[Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists, 1 878 ; Royal 
AcMdemy Exhibition Catalogues, 1832-46 ; Li- 
vrets da Salon, 1881-^9.] R. £. G. 
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BARCROFT, GEORGE (d. 1610), musi- Surrey. In May 1645, he was present with the 

cian, matriculated as a sizar of Trinity Col- king at the taking of Leicester, and, accord- 

L«ge, Cambridge, on 12 Dec. 1674, and took ing to Rushworth, was the first along with 

t he deffree of B. A. in 1577-8. He was ap- Sir Bernard Astley to scale the walls. At 

^x)intea a minor canon of Ely and organist the battle of Naseby, in June following, he, 

cTjf that cathedral in 1579, and it is supposed according to Lloyd {Memoirs, 668), led, on 

'^hathe died about 1610. Two anthems com- the left hand, Tertia, with Sir G. Lisle. On 

TK)sed by him are extant, and to him has 8 July 1646 he was created Baron Bard 

teen ascribed a service in G. It appears, and Viscount Bellamont in the kingdom of 
liowever, that this service was composed in i Ireland. While on the passage from Eng- 

1632, probably by Thomas Barcroft, who is land to Ireland in December following he 

said to have been organist of Ely about 1535. was taken prisoner, but in 1647 parliament 

[Dickson's Cat. of Ely Music MSS. 14 ; Wil- ! decreed *that Mr. Bard, lonff smce com- 

let^s Ep'ist. Ded. to Harmonie on 2 Sam. ; Cooper's mitted, should be discharged of his imprison- 



AtheniB Cantab, iii. 14.] T. C. 

BARD, HENRY, Viscount Bellamont 
a604 P-1660), soldier and diplomatist, was 
descended from an old Norfolk family, and was 



ment, provided he give security to the par- 
liament that he go beyond the seas, and 
never return again without the license of 
both houses of parliament.* Accordingly he 
proceeded to the Hague, to the court of Charles 



the younger of two sons of the Rev. George j ll. At the Hague he was arrested 12 May 
Biurdy vicar of Staines^ Middlesex. The exact 1 1649, charged with the murder of Dr. Doris- 
date of his birth is not recorded, but it was laus (Whitelocke, Memorials, p. 402), but 
probably 1604. From Eton College, he, in I the charge turned out to be unfounded. 
1632, entered King's College, Cambridge, Having been sent, in 1656, from Bruges, by 
where he took his master's degree and a fel- Charles II, as ambassador to the emperor of 
lowship. Previous to this he had, without Persia, he was overtaken, in 1660, by a whirl- 
the leave of his guardians, visited Paris, and j wind in the desert of Arabia, and choked in 
afterwards he made an excursion on foot , the sand. He left his widow in great poverty, 
into Rtince, Italy, Turkey, Palestine, and j as is testified by her petition in the state 
Egypt. While in Egypt he obtained, or I papers for a pension. One of his two daughters 
ratner stole, from a mosque an Alcoran, which i became mistress to Prince Rupert, 
he some years afterwards presented to his [ [Wood's Fasti, i. 490, ii. 66; Visitation of 
college. Wood, who styles him * a compact London; Collectnnea Topographica ot Gonealo- 
body of vanity and ambition, yet proper, i gica, iii. 18, iv. 59; Harwood's Alumni Eto- 
modest, comely,' states that on his return I nenses, 233-4; AVTiitelocke's Memorials ; Lloyd's 
home he lived * high,^ his expenses being i Memoirs ; Rushwj)rth*s Historical CoUijctions ; 



met by his brother Maximilian, a wealthy 
girdler, according to Wood, * a great ad- 
mirer of his accomplishments and as much 
despised by him.' Bard*s mastery of several 
languages, and his experience as a traveller. 



Add. MSS. 5533 and 6816, flf. 137-9 ; Gent. Mag. 
2nd series, vii. 52-5.] T. F. H. 

BARDELBY, ROBERT db {fl. 1323), 
judge, acted in a subordinate capacity as one 
commended him to the attention of Charles I, of the keepers of the great seal between 1302 
and while at Oxford, in 1643, he was nomi- i and 1321. In 1315 he was anpointed keeper 
nated for the degree of D.C.L. At the battle of the hospital of St. ThomasMartyr of Aeon 
of Cheriton Down, between Lord Ilopton and j ii^ London, during the temporary absence of 
Sir William Waller, he greatly distinguished Richard of Southampton. In 1315 he was 
himself, bi^t was so severely wounded as to assigned as one of the commissioners to hear 
lose his arm, and was also taken prisoner, petitions to parliament (then sitting at Lin- 
Receiving his discharge, he, in May 1644, \ coin), and was entrusted with the business 
obUined the reversionary grant of the offices ! of answering petitions in the parliament of 
of governor of the isle of Guernsey and 1320 at Westminster. In 1323 we find him 
captain of Comet Castle. After joining the described as canon of Chichester in a writ 
king at Oxford, he was appointed to the appointing him oneofa commission of justices 
command of a brigade, and subsequently was i directed to try certain commissioners of array 
madegfOvemorofOamden House, Gloucester- accused of acts of malversation and oppres- 
shire, which, when he found it necessary to sion, and in 1325 as < clericus cancellarius ' in 
vacate it, he, by the orders, it is supposed, a memorandum of the appointment of Henry 
of Prince Rupert, burned to the ground. On de Clyf as keeper of the rolls. 
8 Oct. following he was created a baronet. [Hardy's Catalogue of Lords Chancellors. &c., 
Shortlvafterwards he married Anne, daughter ^ 15-27; Rot. Pari. i. 287; Pari. Writs, ii. div. ii. 
of Sir William Gardiner, knig^ht, of Peckham, pt. i. 634, pt. ii. 272.] J. M. R. 



Bardney 176 Bardsley 

BARDNEY, RICHARD of {Jl, 1503), a him (ib, pp. 249, 261, 285), and, remaining 

Benedictine of Bardney, Lincolnshire, was faithful to Richard, he retwned his counties 

educated at Oxford, where he took the de- (Northnmberland and Cumherland) till 

gree of bachelor oi divinity. In 1503 he John's accession (1199). From John 'he 

wrote in verse * Vita Roberti Grosthed received the counties of Nottingham and 

(quondam Episcopi Lincolniensis,' a work of Derby and the custody of Tickhill Castle, 

little or no value, which he dedicated to Wil- He continued to act as an itinerant justice 

liam Smith, then bishop of Lincoln. He and to sit in the Curia Regis till his death in 

also wrote * Historia S. Hugonis Martyris.' 1203 (Ann. Wav, p. 255). He appears firom 

*The Life of Robert Grosstete* is prmted the rolls to have acted as a baron of the 

with some omissions in Wharton's * Anglia exchequer in all three reigns. 
Sacra,' vol. ii. | [Eyton'a Court and Itinerary of Henry II 



[Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), vol. i. col. 8 ; 
Wharton's Anglia Sacra, ii. pref. and p. 326 ; 
Hardy's Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. lii. 130, 
Bolls Series.] W. H. 

BARDOLF, HUGH (<f. 1203), justiciar 
of the Curia liegis, is presumed to have been 
son of William Bardolf (sheriff of Norfolk 
16-21 Hen. II), and first appears in attend- 
ance on the court at Chinon, 5 Aupril 1181, 
where he tests a charter as * Dapifer ' {Mon. 
Aug, vii. 1097), a post which he retained 
till the end of the reign (1189). He held 



(1878) ; Roger of Hoveden (Rolls series) ; 
Dugdale s Baronage, i. 683 ; Foss's Judges of 
England (1848), ii. 326.] J. H. R, 

BABDOLF, WILLIAM (<?. 1275-6), 
baronial leader, was lord of Wirmgay, Nor- 
folk, in right of his mother, daughter and 
heiress of William de Warrenne. In 1243 
he had livery of his lands, and in 1258, in 
the parliament of Oxford, was elected one of 
the twelve baronial members of the council 
of twenty-four appointed to reform the 
realm (Ann, BurK). By the Provisions or 
pleas in Worcestershire (1187), and acted as Oxford he was made constable of Notting- 
an itinerant justice (1184-9). He also sat in ham (tb,\ and was among those offered par- 
the Curia Regis, and acted as sheriff of Com- | don by the king, 7 Dec. 1261 (Fctdera). 
wall (1185-7), and Wilts (1188), and was j Adhering to the barons, he became one or 
associated in the charge of the kingdom on their sureties for observing the Mise of Amiens 
Henry's departure for Franco in 1188 (Matt. (13 Dec. 1263), and was again entrusted by 
Paris). At the accession of Richard I he was them with Nottingham (Wtkes; Pat. 47 
sheriff of Somerset and Dorset, and a justice H. Ill, m. 6), but surrendered it to the king 
itinerant, and was associated in the justiciar- on his victory at Northampton (5 April 1264), 
ship with the bishops of Durham (Puiset) j and, joining him, was taken prisoner by the 
ana Ely (Longchamp), when the king went barons at Lewes (14 May 1264). He died 
on the crusade (December 1189), but was ' about 1275, his son having liver}- of his lands 
one of Richard's sureties at Messina in No- in the fourth year of Edward Fs reign (Fin, 
veniber 1190 (Roc. IIov. iii. 28, 62), having ^ Ed. I, m. 4). 

probably quarrelled with Longchamp. In [Dugdale's Baronage, i. 681 .] J. H. E. 

the possibly spurious letter of February 1191 

he was associated with Walter of Coutances BARDSLEY, Sir JAMES LOMAX, 
in the commission that was to supplant ^I.D. (1801-1876), physician, was bom at 
Longchamp (t'A. p. 96). Returning accord- Nottinghamon7 July, 1801. His professional 
ingly, he was among those excommunicated education was gained first imder the direc- 
by Longchamp, but was specially offered t ion of his uncle. Dr. Samuel Argent Bardsley, 
pardon if he would surrender Scarborough ! and subsequently at the Glasgow and Edin- 
and his counties of Yorkshire and West- \ burgh universities. From the latter imiver- 
moreland (ih. p. 154). In 1193, as *Justi- | sity he received the diploma ofM.D. in 1823. 
tiarius regis ' and sheriff of Yorkshire, he as- ' While a student at Edinburgh he was elected 
sisted the archbishop of York to fortifv ! president of the Royal Medical Society. In 
Doncaster for Richard, but refusing, as John s 1823 he settled in Manchester, and was ap- 
vassal, to besiege Tickhill, was denounced as ' pointed one of the physicians of the Man- 
a traitor (ib. 206), and on Richard's return Chester Infirmary, an office which he held 
(March 1194) was dismissed from his post i until 1843. He was associated with ^Ir. 
(ib. p. 241) ; but was at once transferred to ; Thomas Turner in the management of the 
Northumberland, and ordered to take it over ' Manchester Roval School of ^ledicine and 
from the bishop of Durham (Puiset), and, ; Surgerv, and took an active part in the early 
on his resistance, to seize it (July 1194). | proceeclings of the British Medical Associa- 
At Puiset's death (March 1195) the castles tion. In 1834 he became president of the 
of Norham and Durham were surrendered to Manchester Medical Society, and in 1850 a 



timtlftr position in the MancbnstCT Medico* 
Ethical AsBOciBlioQ was given to him. The 
bonour of koi^bthood woa bestowed on bim 
u B diBtinguiahed proTuicial physiciim in 
A.iiga«t I8o3. Vt. Bardskr published a 
roliiine of 'Hospital Facte nndOWrvDtionH' 
ia 1830, wrote the arlieles on diabetes and 
I^K^bobis in the 'CyclopFedia of Practical 
Hedieine' (1833), and mode other cjDntribu- 
tions to medical science, including the retro- 
ipective oddresa in medicine at the annual 
aeeting of the British Medic&l Asaociation 
ia 18S7. Ue died at Manchester 10 July 
1876. ^ 

[JllotognipTiB of Eminent Mwiical Men,«i.by 
t)r, W. T. Robortwjn, vol, ii,; Manchester Qnar- 
■iinn, 12 July 1870; LaBCel, 1876, ii. 137-] 



BABD8LEY, SAMUEL ARGENT, 
M.D. (1764-1861). phywcian, waa born at 
Kelvedon, Essex, on 27 April 1761. His medi- 
(■bI studies were be^n at Nottingham, wberp 
lie passed on opprenticethip to a surgeon, and 
followed up at London, Edinburgh, and Ley- 
dun, lit- WB8 entered of the Ijuvden Univer- 
Hity in August 1786, and graduated there in 
17&9. Afterpassingashort timeat Duncflstt-r 
Ii-* removed to Manchester in 1790, and was 
■ l"CI«d physician tu the Mnlicheater Infir- 
miirv, a position he retained until August 
1H23, gaining during the thirty-three years 
great esteem aa ' the lOry model of nn hoB- 
pitkl physician.' He relinquished his pru- 
nnianal 'practice' many yeiirB before his 
dwili, which occurred on 29 Msj-. Iis51. while 
on a viait to a friend near Hastings. He was 
litiried at St. Saviour's Church, Mancheister. 
ill-, Bardaley published in 1800 -Critical 
l:'marks^ on the Tragedy of Piiarro, with 
I ibwrvatiors on the subject of the Drama; ' 
tuid in 1807 a volume of 'Medical Reports 
of Cum and Eiperiments, with Observations 
chiefl; denved from Hospitjil practice; abto 
U Enquiry into the Origin of Canine Slad- 
neaa.' To the 'Memoirs' of the Literary and 
PliUOKipfaicalSodet^ofManchpster.of which ! 
ha WW a vico-president, he contribut«d in 
1769 ft paper on ' Party Prejudice,' and in 
1808 one on "The Use ond Abuse of Popular 
Sporta and Exercises.' 

[EEoK. Dirt. Living AuthuM, 1816, p. 13 ; Ion- 
don Uedieal Giumto, 1860, is. 41; Index of 
Lordni Stttdenix, publinhed by the Indoi So- 
""y-] C. W. S. 

BAKDWELL, THOMAS (rf. 1780 P), 
wrlrRit painter, is known chieflv OS a copyist. 
Ill- [winWapictureof 'Dr. Ward relieving 
111* aicli and tauitt patients,' wliich ia libel- 
liruXf deiscribed by oua authority (Hobbes) 



as a painting of a ' quack doctor.' This 
same Dr. Ward is caricatured by Hogarth, 
This picture was engraved (1748-9) proDobly 
by Baron. There ia also a nieKotint by 
t aber after a portrait by Bardwall of Admiral 
Vernon. At Oxford, in the imiversity gal- 
leries, there are portrails by him of the Earl 
and Countess of Pomfret. In 1756 he pub- 
lished the ' Practice of Painting and Perspec- 
tive made Easy.' This work was well thought 
of initsdav. Mr. Edwards thinks, however, 
that in so far as it treats of perspuctive, it is 
a snare and delusion. A pirated edition, 
omittine the perapective, appeared in 1796. 
Bardwell died about 1780. 

[Edwards's Anenlotiw of Painters, 1808 ; 
ITubbes's l^ctnro Collvctor's Manual, 1849; 
Fumli's AUeemeiDes Kiiiigtlsi-Lexikoa, 1806; 
lUdgrave's Diet, of Painters of the English 
School.] E. B. 



BARENGEE, JAMES (1780-1831), 
animal piiinter, was bom 25 Dec. 1780. He 
wiif the son of J. Barenger, a chaser, who ex- 
hibited water-colour drawings of insects at 
the Royal Academy between the years 1 793 
and 1796, and died in I8l3,andhewasnnhis 
mother'sside a nephew of William Woollett, 
the eminent engraver. He obtained soma 
celebrity as a painter of racehorse", dog*, deer, 
and other animals, which be exhibited at the 
Royal Academy from 1807 to 1831, in which 
year he died. 

[Bedgravo'ii Diet ioDsry of Arti fits, 18T8;Boml 
At^emy Eihibitioa Cstnlogues, 17SS-I831.] 
R.E.(J. 

BARET or BARRET, JOHN (d. 1580?), 

lexicographer, was a fellow of Trinity CJil- 
lege, Cambridge, and took the degree of B. A. 
in 1554-5, and that of M.A, in 1558. About 
1555 he describes himself as 'having pupils 
at Cambridge, studious of the Latin tongue.' 
In later years he is said to have travelled 
abroad, and to have taught in London, He 
received the degree of M.D. at Cambridge 
in 1577, but there is no eiidence that he 
ever practised medicine. Baret died before 
the close of 1580, but the exact date is un- 
certain. 

Baret published, about 1574, a dictionary 
of the English, Latin, and French languages, 
with occa«onal illustrations from the Greek. 
It was called 'An Alveorie, or Triple Dic- 
lionarie in English, Latin, and French,' and 
was dediented to William Cecil, Lord Buigh- 
ley, the chancellor of Cambridge University. 
The date, 2 Feb. 1573-4, appears among tha 



I 
J 



introductory pa^ss. but not on the title-pafe. 
The materisls for the volume were grotliuJlv 
collected during eiglit«en ,vettrB by Buret's 
many pupils, and he entitled it, on thut iic- 
coimI.,nn ' Alvenrie,'(irbeehive. EverrEnff- 
lish word h lirst explained, and its equivalent 
given in Lutiii and French. Two indexes nt 
the end of tUe volume collect the Iiatin nnd 
French words occurring in the teit. The ex- 
" "8 of publication were mainly borne by 



r Thomas Smith, 



principall 

'anit 'Urn 



the queanes majestie, and ' Maist«r Nowell, 
denne of Pawles' (Ralph CBTntroir, l^t of 

Atf.raneUirNowelt, -p. 220). Latin, Greek, and 
En^flish verses in praise of the compiler and 
his work were prefixed to the book, among the 
writers being Richard Mulcaster and Arthur 
Oolding. A aecoud edition of the dictionary, 
in which. Greek took almost as important a 
place as the other languages, waa published 
shortly after Baret's death, and bore the date 
3 Jan. 1580-1. A lengthy poem 'to the 



book 

or quadruple Dictionarie containing foure 
Bundrie tongues, namely, EngHsli. Latine, 
Qrecke, and Frenche, newlie enriched with 
varietie of wordes, phrases, proverbs, and 
divers lightsome ohserratiima of Grammar.' 
Buret's dictionary ia still of great service in 
einabling us to trace the meaning of Eliio- 
hethan words and phrases that are now ob- 
solete. 

[Cooper's AthenEc CanlnbrigiensM. i. 421 ; 
Tannt^r's Bibliollie«a BritnDnieo-HiberDiiw ; tbs 
Prefaces of Baret's AlVBarie.] S. L. L. 

BABETTI, GIUSEPPE MARC AN- 
TONIO (l"19-l"«9t, miscellaneous writer, 
traced his descent from a family which for- 
merly flourished in the duchv of Mnnferrato 
in ItalT. His grandfather, Slarc' Antonio, a 
physician, settled at Momberlaro, where he 
married a lady who belonged to the illus- 
trious family of the Marquises of C'arretto, 
and who bore him two sons, Luca (bom in 
1688) and Giambattisto. Lnca esiablished 
himself at Turin, where he studied archi- 
tecture under the Abb4 FJlippo Juvaro. By 
his first wife, Oaterina, Liica hod four Rons, 
of whom Giuseppe Marc' Antonio, the eldest, 
was bom at Tujin on 25 April 1719. His 
educfltiou was much neglected by his father, 
who foatered the vanity of his children by 
reminding them of their descent from the 
Uarquises of Carretlo. On two occasions, 
when secrecy seemed eTpedient, niiiseppe 
assumed the name of Giuseppe del Carrettri. 
His father at first destined him for the priest- 



hood. Then it was thought he might h 
an architect, but the plan was ahaiidoi 
account of his habitual ahort-eightiid 
He read much Italian j but apednnlic m 
diagUGled him with l.Atin, and his father 
would not let him learn Greek. His father's 
marria^ with a yoiuig opera-dancer r(iudnn."l 
his position an intolerable that he left Turin 
for GiiflBtulla (June 17851. where his uncle 
Giambattista procured for him employmeni 
mercliaiit 8 clerk. There he bi^came ai- 
quaiuled with two men of letters. Carlo Cott- 
loni and Dr, Vittore Vetlori. After stayinij 
more thon two veara at GuoatalU, Bareiti 
removed to Venice, where he contracted a 
triendship with Count Gaspare Uoui, the 
■ Venetian Addison," Subsequentlr ho settled 
at Milan, and obtained infrmjiictions to the 
men of letters of the Accademia de' Tr»*" 
format i. He amoumed nt Milan nearly 
three years, Btudvlng hard and executitig 
the metrical translation, published several 
veara eubsequentlv, of two of the worka of 
Ovid. 

His father having died, he relumed to 
Piedmont, spent the aulumu of 1743 at 
Cuneo, and from 1743 till 174^ was keqier 
there of the slfirea of tlie new fortifications. 
He returned to Turin in 174", wliere lie lived 
with his brothers for three years. He pon- 
tributedto poetical collections issued in 1741 
and the subsequent years. In 1744 hn ad- 
dressed to Father Serafino Bianchi his forty- 
five ' St»n«e,' in which he interwove on account 
of his own c^areer. Next he brought out aa 
insipid translation in blank verse nf the Im- 
gedias of Pierre Comeille, printed with iho 
French original on the opposite pa^re-e. In 
1 7oO he printed a small volume of ' Placevol i 
Poesie.' Lileraryacodemies were thefashioii 
in Italy in that age, and Baretti became it 
member of the Trasformati of Milan and the 
Granelleschi of Venice. 

Baretli's frank and impetuous disposition 
brought him into various controversies. He 
had a literary passage of arms with Dr. Diogio 
Schiavo, ancl inl7-Whe, in a satirical piec» 
entitled 'Primo Ciealamento,' ridiculed Dr, 
Giuseppe Bortoli, professor of literature in 
the university of Turiit, who pretended that 
he had discovered the true meaning of nn 
ancient ivory bas-relief. His hopes of public 
employment were destroyed by this attack 
upon Rartoli, who appealed to the authori- 
ties. The matter was referred to the first 
president of the senate and rector of the uni- 
versity. Baretti escaped with a s«v«n tv~ 
proof and the forfeiture of the unsold eopM 
of the obnoxious work ; but he fnund that*!' 
chance of employment in his own G 
was at un end, and he seized the opportn 



wltiph presented itself al this jmietiiro of ntj 
entnweiiient in tlie llalirin 0|ierii HniiHc at 
Lonrlcm. lie left for Iiondon towards tha end 
of Juiuary 1T51. On Lis arrival lii^ i~ijieii<?d 
a schoul f(ir t^achitiK Ilalian, and was enpi^^ 
To t«a(!li Italian to Mrs. LennoK, llie aiiTlior of | 
' Tlw pHiuale QuiiotK.' After some time he 
waa preMititH] tn Dr. Johnson, who intrmluced 
himlo th<- fiimitj of Mr. Tlirale, nnd to must . 
of the distiti^ifibed Bchotara and artitits of 
the d«j-. His first liturarv performanpeB in 
L/indon werp two facetious pamnlilela, writ- 
ten in French and published in tiii3, relating 
to the disputes between the artors and the 
loawp uf llie Italian Opera House. In the 
liame yisttr he printed in English a ' Disser- 
tAlinn on the Italian Poets,' in which ho cen- 
siind some euperiicial and intMtact criticisms . 
of Vollniiv. Next he published in 1757 an 
' Inlrodunllon to the Italian Langii^,' and ' 
'The Italian Library,' containinff an account j 
of iha lives and worka of the principal 
wrilfiM of Ilttlr. Bnt his reputation as a 
scholar was maileby his 'Italian and English | 
Diclioimry,' which first appeared in the be- | 
jrinnittg of the vnar 1760. TbU dictionary 
entirely auperseded all previous works of the 
' ' ' 1 has been often ri 



kind. « 






reprinted. The 



de>1icalion. 

D(rt«rmined to return to Italy, be left Lon- 
■!iin on 1 4 Aiig. 1760, and, after visiting Por- 
tiipil and Spain, reached Genoa on 16 Nov. 
Previously to his dejiarturefrom England he 
had been recommended by Dr. Johnson to 
"nle a journal of his IraveU, and to this 
•iiirge*tiun we owe tbe charming narrative of 

Itarerii first viait«d his brothers at Turin ; 
Ijp.- afterwards stayed at Milan, where his 
friends introduced him to Count de Firmian, 
the Austrian minister, who waa regarded as 
a Miecenaa. Tlie account of his travels, in 
four volumes, was licifnsed for the pn^ss in 
the beffiniiing of 176:?, In the summer the 
firat volume was published, but the com- 
|ilaintaof the Porliiguese minister in Italy, 
on acivitmt of certain reflections u])onPortu- 
pil, inditred the Count de Firmian to give 
orders that the publication should not pro- 
ceed further. Itaretli removed to Venice, 
much deiected, towards the close of the year 
- .X7ei. thete he prermrwl for the presa the 
' ~* M unpublished vol umea of his 'Travels,' 

B which he struck out all the paasages 

ting to the frovemment of Portugal. 

«tti now iindertnok the publication of a 
periodicHl sheet which be entitled ' La Frusta 
Lettecana' ('The Literary Scourge'), bim- 
•etf takinii: the name of Anstarco Scannabue. 



His object was to dnnnunce the worthless 
books of all kinds with which tbe press of 
Italy teemed. In the second number his 
sarcastic remarks on the work of contempo- 
rary arehiBologiBtfi gavn oETence to the Marquis 
of Tnnucci, who was president of theaciulemy 
for publishing the Ilerculanean monuments. 
Tsnucci insisted that the ' Frusta ' should be 
suppressed and its author punished. Baretti 
respectfully appeased the marquis's wrath, 
but his merciless onslaught on bad writers 
raised iiji a host of crther enemie.s, and the 
publication was suppressed in 1765 after the 
twenty-fif^h number. 

The suppression of the ' Frusta ' aave Ba- 
retti such a shock that he wsa obliged to keep 
his bed for nearly two months after, He left 
Venice late in 1765 for Ancona, where for 
about five months lie led a most secluded life. 
Tliere hejirinted bis replr to an attack upon 
him by Father Buonafe^e, called tbe • Bue 
Pedagogu,' in the form of a continuation of 
the 'Frusta Lelteroria." In sending to his 
hated ndveisary a cotiv of this intemperate 
reply, he accompanied it with a letter or in- 
vective, which was printed in I>indon in 
1786 with many variations. 

About the middle of February 1T66 he 

Ciceeded to Leghorn, and after aome delay, 
m illness and went of money, returned to 
London in the autumn. His old friends t»- 
ceived him with cordiality, especially Dr. 
.Tohnson, who during Baretli's stay in Italy 
had kept up a confidential correspondence 
with bim. lie now published an 'Account 
of the Manners and Customs of Italy,' in an- 
swer to 'Letters from Italy' by Samuel 
Sharp. It passed through a second edition 
in London, was reprinted in Dublin, and 
led to tbe aiithar's election as a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, besides bringing 
him 300/. It was with reference to this 
work that Johnson sold ; ' His account of 
Italy is a very entertaining book ; and, sir, I 
know no man who carries bis bead higher in 
conversation than liar«tti. There are strong 
powers in his mind. He has not, indeed, 
many hooks, but with what hooks he has he 
grapples very forcibly ' (Bohwbll, L{fe of 
Johnion, ed. Croker, iii. 48). In 176ft be 
spent several months in France and Flan- 
ders in company with Thiale, the wealthy 
brewer, and in November of that year he 
visited Spain. Xn amplified account of his 
first journey to that countrv was published 
in ITVO, and was highlv praised bv Johnson 
(see Letter to Mrs. Thfale of 20 July 1771), 
and brought him 500/. Johnson says that 
be was the first author who ever received 
monev for copyright in Italv. 

On'eOct. 1769 Baretti was accosted in the 
^ -i 
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llaymarliei by a -woman of bod character, 

Euve lier » bti>w on the hand, was attacked 
y three hiiUJtw, and in self-defence inflicted 
mortal woundatiiHin oneof them with a knife. 
At. the neKt aessions Baretti was tried at tlie 
Old Uail^. Johnson and Burke went to see 
him in Newgate, and bad snuiU comfort to ' 
(rive bim. ' Wh^, wliat can he fear.' said 
Baretti. pi acinar himself between Ihem, 'that 
liolds t;wo etich hands as I do F ' (IfBs. 
PioKKi, Aufubiiyi-aphy, 2iid ed. i. fl7). He I 
declined to claim the jirinlega of being tried ' 
by a jury half compnsed of fnreiniers. Sir 
Joshtm iWnoldH, I>r. Johnson, Mr. Besu- 
derk, Fitriierhert. Rurki-. Qarrick, (lold- 
»mith, and Dr. Hallifax bore testimony to 
the quietness of his gt^neral charaLter. The 
jury acquitted bim. It has been supposed 
that Baretti was assisted in drawing up bis 
defence by Dr. Johnson and Mr. Murjihy, but 
on the otherband it hf asserted that he claimed 
it as bis own at Mr.Tbrale's table in the hear- 
iagof both (hose gentlemen. The street scuffle 
and the subeuquent trial were made the sub- 
ject of a poem in Italian ottava rima piib- 
lUhed at Turin in 18r,7. 

In 1770 Baretti determined to revisit 
Italy and repay hia brothers a jiortion of the 
money advanced by them. At the end of 
April 1771 be returned to London after an 
absence of nine months. Among the works 
he published about this time were an im- 
proved edition of bis Italian-English Dic- 
tionary ; prefaces t^ the magnilicent London 
Kprinta of the works of Machiavelli and 
otiier atandani authors; and a volume of 
Italian-English dialogues. He likKwise began 
an English translatiou of ' Don Quixote,' but ' 
abandoned it half finished in 1772. 

From October 1773 to 6 j;uiy 1776 Baretti 
was domesticated in the family of Mr. Thrale. 
He had, at Dr. Johnson's request, undertaken 
tn instruct hia eldest daughter, Hester Thrale, 
afterwards Lady Keith, in the Italian litn- 
gunge. In 1774 he received an offer of the 
professorship of ItAlian in the university of 
Dublin, but declined it {Gmt. Mag. Lt, 1063). 
In the autumn of 1776 Baretti accompanied 
the Threlea and Dr. Johnson on ibeir well- 
known visit to France. They were about to 
make another continental tour in 1776 under 
Baretti's guidance, but were prevented by 
the sudden death of Thrale's only son. The 
bitterest enmity Lad by this time arisen 
between Mrs. Thrale and Baretti, who finally 
left the louse on 6 July 177a Baretti's 
strictures in the ' European Magaiine ' for 
1788 on Mrs. Thrale's marriage with Rozzi 
are so brutal that even her enemy Boawell 
could not approve them (Boswbll, Liff of 
Jvhnion, td. Croker, yi. 169 n.). Baretti' 



)t«8 on Mrs. PioMi's ' Lett.r- 
Dr. Johnson ' are still more insidling. \ <- 

E rival e communication to a friend hd accn- 
er of breaking a promise tn jtension him : 
teaching her daughter (Letter to Don F' » 
(VocoOiyOTno, 12 March 1786). Mrs.ri- 
says that Baretti's overbearing insolem-i' i' 
inlolerahle (Mitt. Piomi, ^!ito*K»/rap*y. I' 
et seq.). 

Baretti btsrame embarrassed and u- 
sought help from his hmthers ; hut in 
ceii-ed no reply. In 1777 he pnbliabcii 
French a ' Discourse on Shakespeare,* v, I . , 
increased his reputation. In 1778 hebron^ 
out a Spanish and English dictionary. "1 
has become a standard work. In 1771' 
aided Fhilidor in producinga musical sii > I 
of the 'Carmen Seculare' of Horace. B:ir. 
says this work 'brought me in 1.50/. in iln 
nights, and three times as much to Philiil 
whom I got to set it to musick. Itiv'n 
have benefited ua both (if Philidor had i. 
proved a scoundrel) greatly more than lb. 
sums' (Maniaeript Xote on JoinHm'eZiett'' 
ii. 41). He next published, in Italian. ■ A 
Collection of FamUiar Letters,' ascribed to 
various historical and literary personages, but 
reallv composed by himself; and in a work 
entilVd 'Tolondron' (1786) he liolently nl- 
iHcked Bowie's edition of 'Don Quixote' [see 

BOWLK, JOHS]. 

In 1782 he had received from tl«i govern- 
ment an annual pension of 80t. Not long 
afterwards he contracted a friendship with 
Ricbard Barwell [q, v.], whom he iiaed to 
call his rich Nabob, and usually spent several 
months of the year at Barwell'a cnuntiy seat 
at Stanstead in Sussex. 

He died on 6 May 1789, and was buried 
at Marylebone. Immediately after hie death 
his legal representatives burnt every letter 
in his possession without inspection. 

His portrut, painted by Sir Joshua Bey- 
nolda, has been engraved by Bromley. 

Baretti was tall in stature, and had a ro- 
bust constitution, He was exceedingly tem- 
perate. He early abandoned the doctrmes of 
the Roman catholic church, without adopt- 
ing tliose of anv other ; but his si^ticiam 
was never oflensively displayed. In Kngland 
he is chiefly remembered as the friend of 
Dr. Johnson, and as the compiler of the 
Italian and Spanish dictionaries, though ths 
English account of his'Trarels' is still some- 
times read, and always with pleasure. In 
Italy his fame has been kept alive by reprints 
of his lively prose writings, and hLi conlmncd 

Kpularity among his countrymen is provi'il 
the fact that in 1870Bphilomticiil*o<i. ■ 
called after him was founded at Floreiii'. 
His works are as follows: 1. 'StaiiZ'. 



loBianchidiXi 

unvo, 1744, 12iiio. 2. ' l^ettere ad iin eiio 
Htuico di Milftno aopra un cerln fatto del 
I Uotlar Bisgin Schiavo iln Esle ' [I.ugauo], 
I 1717, 4to. S. ToeBie divoTse Hrritte dol 
Itaivtti per vwie occuMoai dal 1711 nl 1747.' 
■1. 'Trtacdio di Pier Comelio tradotie in 
I r^i italiani, con roriginale a fronte,' 4 vols. 

■niu.-,' 1747-8, 4io. 5. 'Primo Cicnla- 

•nto »opr» le cinque Ijetiere del signer 
< i:^epp« UATtoli inlomo al libra ehe avA 

r litolo "Ldk vera spienuione del Dittico 

,' jjrinianci"' [Lugano], 1738, 8vo. 6. 'Le 

fi^voH Poesie di CiiueeppeBsrettiTorineae/ 

irin, 17'jO, 1764, (*v'i, Miaut* biographical 

tails ironcorning Barettra poema are given 
ilie Baron Cuatodi in the ' 8critti ecelti 

■ Itarol-ii.' 7. 'FeWDte Bulle rive del Po,' 
I irin, 1700, 4ro. AdramaticoompositioDon 

" iiecasion of the marriage of Victor Ama- 
i -i, duke of SavoT. 8. ' Ifei riraedi d' Amore 

iividiovolgBriH»l.i,'Milan,1753,ito. 9. 'Li 
:■ Libri degli Araori d'Ovidio volgnriiiati,' 
i Letx) are given in vola. sxix. and xxx. of the 
Uilan coUt«tion of Lalin poems in the 
Inliftn Tersions (1754). 10. 'Projet pour 
STOJP an Op*ra Italien k Londrea dans un 
foftMout nouveaUi'Lond. 1753, 8vo. II. 'La 
roix de la Diacorde, ou la Bataille desViolona,' 
4c.Lond.l763,8vo. Written in Freaeh and 
in English. 12. 'A Diseertntion upon the 
lulian Poetiy, in which are inlerapersed 
wme Kemarka on Mr. Voltaire's " Esaav on 
the Epic Poets,"' Lond. 1753, 8vo. 13. The 
Italian translation which accompanied ' An 
Account of an Attempt to ascertain the Lon- 
fritude at Sea'publisned under the name of 
Zachariah WUliftms in 1766, but really 
wrilten bv Dr. Johnaon (Boswbll, Life of 
Jokruon, e"d. Croker. ii. 55). 14. 'Theltalian 
Librarv ; containing an Account of the Lives 
and Works of the mo»l valuable Authors of 
Italy ; with preface,' l-ond. 1757, 8vo. 15. 'A 
Piclionory of the English and Italian Lan- 
guages, nuginented with above leit thousand 
worts omitted in the last edilion of Altieri. 
To which is added an Itnlinn and English 
Orutunar,' 2 vols, Lond. 1780, 4to, and again 
1770 sud 1778; oocrecled and improved by 
P. Ricci lEota, 2 vols. Lond. 1790. 4to [ 2 vols. 
Venice, 1795. 4to; 2 vols, Lond. lS07, 8vo 
icalied the 4th ed.) ; revised and corrected 
bv J. Riwter, 2 vols. Florence, 1816, 4to ; 
7tli wl. 2 vols. Lnnd. 1824, 8vo ; 2 vols. Leg- 
horn. 1828, 4to; 8lh ed. corrected by C.Thom- 
non, 2 vols. Loud. 1831, Svo; 9tbe'd. alsocor- 
Kict«d by Thomson, 2 vols, Lond, 1839, 8vo ; 
and with largo additions by John Davenport 
nnd GuBliclmn Cnm.ilatl, 2 vols. Lond. 1854, 
Svo. 16. ' A Orammar of the Italian Lan- 



guage, to which is added an English Gra 
for the use of the Italians,' Lond. 1762, 8vo. 
A reprint, in a separate form, of the gram- 
mara ^irefiied to the ' Dictionary.' J7. 'Let- 
lere lamiliari a suoi tre tratelli Filippo, 
(Siovanni e Amadeo,' vol- i. Milan, 1763, 
vol. ii. Venice, 1763, 8vo; 3rd ed, 2 vola, 
Piarenia, 1805, 8vo. 18. ' L* Frusta Lelt«- 
raria di Aristarco Scannabue, 1763 al 1765,' 
3 vols. 4to [see above] ; reprinted at Carpi in 
1799, and at Milan in 1804. 19. ' An Ac- 
count of the Manners and Customs of Italy, 
with observations on the mistakes of some 
travellers with regard to that country,' Lond. 
1768 and 1769, 4to. Baretii added to the 
second edilion of his 'Account' 'An Appen- 
dix in answer to Mr. Sharp's Reply.' Baretti's 
book was tranelattd into French and Italian. 
20, ' A Journey from London to Genoa, 
through England, Portugal, Spain, and 
France,'2TOl8.Lond. 1770, 4to. This work was 
translated into French and Italian. 21. 'Pro- 
posals for printing tie Life of FriarGwund,' 
1771, 4to. It was intended to print the ori- 

Cal Spanish. The scheme proved abortive, 
a translation by Dr. Warner n^as printed 
in 3 vols, 8vo. 22. ' An Introduction to the 
most useful European Languages, consisting 
of select passages from the most celebrated 
English, French, Italian , and Spani^ ant hors ; 
with translations," Loni 1772, Bvo. 23. Pre- 
face to the new edition of ' Tutte le Opere di 
Niccolo Machiavelli,' 3 vols, Lond. 1772, 4to. 
Baretti also wrote the prefaces to the reprints 
of other classical authors published in Lon- 
don, 24. ' Easv Phraseology for the use of 
young ladies who intend to leam the collo- 

;uial part of the Italian language,' Lond. 
775, Svo, with preface by Ur, Jolmson. 
25. ' Discours sur Shakespeare et «ur Mon- 
sieur de Voltaire,' Lond. 1777, Svo. Luigi 
Morandi published at Rome in 1882, ' Vol- 
taire contjo Shakespeare, Barett i contro Vol- 
taire. Con otto leltere del Barelli, non mai 
pubblicate in Italia.' These eight lelters ap- 
peared in the' Scelludi LettereFarailiarif'but 
were omitted from the reprint of that work 
in the ' Claesici Italiani.' 26. ' A Dictionary, 
Spanish and English, and English and 
Spanish,' 2nd ed. 2 vols. Lond, 1778, foL; 
reprinted in 1786, 1794, and 1800. Other 
editions corrected and amplitied by Heniy 
Neuman appeared in 1827 [1831 f], 1853, 
1854, and 1857. 27. 'Delle Aiti del Di- 
segno, Diacorsi del Cav, Giosu^ Beynolds, 
Presidento della R. Accademia di Londraec., 
trasportali dall' Inglese in Italiano,' Leg- 
horn, with the imprint of Florence, 1778, 6to. 
28. The Introduction lo the 'Carmen Secu- 
lare ' of Horace, as set tn music bv Biiretti, hi 
conjunction with PhilJdor, Lond, 1779, Svo. 
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39. ' Scelta di Iiettere Faniiliari fattu ix^r um I 
degli Btiidiosi di Lingun Itnliaiia.' '2 vob. 
Lond. 1779, 8^-o. All ihe liXtere Hxcept tlie 
flret were really cnraposed bv Baretti him- I 
self, ftlthougb they are ascribed lo vorinua ' 
eminent men, SO. ' A Oiiide through the 
Rmal Aeademj,' Lond. 1781, 4to, 31. ' Dis- 
xeitBcion Epistidor acerca unaa Uhrac de la 
Ileal Acidemia E^paQoU, su niictnr Joxe^li 
Baretii, Becretarin por In, cc)rTe8pondencia 
eetrangera da la Real Acatlemia Ilritanica 
dipinturB.escullurayHrqiiitectiira. Alse&or 

donJuaaC ,' Lond. 1784, foL 32. 'To- 

londion. Speeches to John Bnwle about hia 
editionof" Don Quixote," together with some 
nocount of Spanish Literature,' Lond. 17S6, 
Svo. 33. ' Quattro Epistok," I>md. 1787, 8vo. 
Written in vertt martelUani. 34. 'Strictiirea 
on Signora Piotzi'e l^iblication of Dr. Johu* 
son's Lett^re.' In ' European Magaiine,' 1768, 
xiii. 313,393,xir.89. Sii. Numerous manu- 
script notes in Eng^lish written in the margin 
of ' Letters to and fmm the late Samuel 
Johniion, IiL.!)., published from the origi- 
nal MSS. in bur possession bv Hester Lynch 
Kowi,' £ vols. Loud. 1788. The annotated 
copy, now in the Drilish Musetiin, formerly 
belonged to George Darnel. 3(i. Letters in 
Italian addressed to liis friends. One hun- 
dred and fortv-eight of these, all — except 
four — tvevioTisly unjiublished, are printed la 
Buon Custodi's edition of the ' Scritti Scelti,' 
ii. 7-380. 

An edition of Itaretti's 'Opere scrilte in 
Lingua lLaIianB,'in 6 vols., appeared at Milan, 
1813-18, 8vo. Uie Italian wrilines are also 
included in the 'Colleiione de Classici 
Ilaliani,' 4 vols, Milan, 1838-9, Svo. An ad- 
mirable edition of his 'Scritti scelti, ineditl 
o rari ' was brought out by Baron Pietri Cus- 
todi, 2 vols. Milan, 1822. 

[Baron PietrDCustodi'sHemoriedellaTita di 
O. Barstti. Milan, 1H22 ; Vita di G. Baretti per 
GiDvaDni-Battista Baretti, coll' aggiunta del 
prtweaso «d asBDluzioDo dall' omicidio du lui com" 
messo in difesa di w medenimo in Londra, 1TS9. 
ridotto in ottnTarima. Turin, 186?! Aneolotesor 
Baretti by Isaac Reedio Europ.Mag, (1789), it. 
349*. 440, iri. HI. B4, 340; Campbcirs Diary 
of a Visit to England in t7TS (Sydaey, ISM), 3i, 
33, 123, 134; Gent. Mag. lix. (i.), 469, 6S». bi. 
(ii.), tOS3, 1137, 11D4 : MazEuehellt. GU Scrittori 
d'ltAlia, ii. part i. 345-8; Urn. Piozzi'i Auto- 
biography (Hayrard), iaAeA. k 3S, 90-103, 248, 
301. 315, 317, ii. 177; Not^s and Queries, 1st 
ser. viii. 411, 477, 2nd sor.vi. 187; Kmnss Cat. 
of Engraved Poruaita, i. 17 ; II vero caratl«re 
di G. Baretti pnbblicalo per nnior della virtil 
Calunnisla. per deBlngHnno dsgl' Iiiglesi, e in 
difMk d«gr ItaJiani (^ C. F. Iladini), Vsnezia 
(1770?); AthcnEBDm, 20 July 1878.1 

T. C. 



a Barford 

BARFF, SAMUEL (1793?-1880). pro- 
moter of Greek independence, was bont about 
1793. presumably in England (Trikoune^' 
'loTopfa, ili. 131). In 181U he eslablisberl 
himself at Zante, became an eminent m(v- 
chniit and banker, and lerminated a lone 
career in that island, 1 Sept., 1880, 'at 
the advanced age of eigbtv-seven ' ( Timet, 
23 Sept. 1880). 

BarlT took an active part in the struggle 
for independence carried on by the Om*k 
nation at the time of Lord Byron's mission, 
and he was one of the last survivors of tlic 
Englislunen connected with that movement. 
Ilia reputatiou for honour, kindliness, and 
disinterestedness, is brought prominently for- 
ward in a series of letters addressed lo bim 
from Missolongbi by Lord Byron early in 
1821, which ore preserved in Moore's 'lAt* 
at Lord Byron.' It there uppears tbat thv 
negotiation of loans and the ilielribuiion of 
funds were confidently committed to Barfl'; 
whilst with patriotic benevolence he pro- 
tected the persons and interests of stray 
Englishmen who had mistaken tbeirwayiuto 
Greece at that disturbed time. In these 
letters BariF is also recognised as Che mediator 
through whom Georgio Sisseni, the Copitani) 
of the rich district about Oastruni, in&d« 
overtures of sdbef^ion after having for a con- 
siderable period held out against tlic geneml 
government. Barft' offered his country boii*e 
to Lord- Byron in the event of the healih of 
the latter requiring his removal from Misso- 

[Annnal Begister, 1 824 ; Moore's Life of Lord 
Byron, with his Letter* and Jounwls, Bv», Lon- 
dou. 1847: Trikoapos' 'larofila riii 'EXAtifiic^f 
■EinimffToo«w, 4 v(i!a. Svo, London. 1853-7: 
Times, 23 Sept. 1880.] A. H. O. 

BAKFORD, WILLIAM, D.D, (d. 1792), 

scholar and divine, was educated at Eton, 
and elected thence to King's OaUege, Com- 
hridge, in 1T37. He proceeded B. A. in 1742. 
M.A. in 1746, and D.D. in 1771. Ho be- 
came tutor of his college, was thrice mode- 
rator in the Sophs' school, and from 1761 to 
1768 public orator to the univerw^, only r^ 
signing the post to stand for the Greek pro- 
fessorship, which he fuled to obtain. In 
17(t8 his coUeee presented him with the living 
of Fordingbnd^, in Hampshire, and in the 
year following be was appointed chaplain !■> 
the House of Commons by Sir John Oust, 
the speaker, but held the office for only one 
session. The next speaker Bp^inl«d another 
chaplain, and Dr. Barford's friends fearwl be 
would be deprived of the usual preferment 
conferred on holders of the office ; but on tba 
plea that he was to be considerod chaplain. 



i.j>l>oiiHeil not bv tlia speaker but by the j (WoTTON'8Ze/(n-»( Roxburgh Club), p. 26), 
' -t WHS resolTed, 9 May 1770, that the In 1623 he received the degree of D.D. t" 



kiug Ix- addreseed to confe 
u]«in Lim, lie was consequently 
prebendary of Canterbury in Ji 
Mme j-enr. I ■-- - ' 
bridge for the 



I dignity Csmbridge, and waa njijwinted a prebendorj 
rbury Cslhedrai. It was about ibe 

. .._ie ibttt he was punted the living 

'73 bp resigned Fiirdine- I of St. Margarel'a, Wegtminster, and became 
— of Kimpton, Hertford- i chaplnin to Prince Cbnrles.an office which lie 



Jiire, whicli he held along witb the living retained after the prinee ascended tie throne 

' ' ' " in 1635. On the destb of John Boya, dean 

of CBnIeTtnirj, who had married Bargrave'a 

siater, Bargrave Bucceeded to the deanery, to 

which lie was fonuallj admitted on 18 Oct. 

1625. He obtained the vicarage of Tentet- 

. k list of big den in 1026, and waa presented to the benefice 

of his learning. The i of Lydd by the king in ijeptember 1627, but 

f poems on varions political I only held it for a few weeks. On 6 June 

' " ' '■ n in his I 1628 he received the vicarage of Chartbam, 

ration at which he continued to hold till his death. 

In the last years of James I's reign Bar- 
grave had shown m»ich aympalhy with the 



of Aiiballow*, Lombard Street, till his denlb 
in November 1792, He married in 1764, A 
I^atin diraertalion of Barford'a on the ' First 
Pvthian ' is published in Dr. Huntingford's 
edition of Pindar'a works, to which ia ap- 
pended a abort life of the author, " '■** "' *■— 
works, and a eulogii 
li»t ( 



1 and Greek, wri 
capftcily of public orator, a Lstii 
the funeral of Dr. George, provost of King's 
College, 1756, and a 'Concio ad Clerum,' 
17rt4, written after his installation as canon 
of Canterbury. Dr. Jacob Bryant, in the pre- 
face to the third volume of hia ' New System 
of Mythology,' pays a high tribute lo Bar- 
tord'i Inlenls and eniditiou, thankiuE bim for 
his ■ xeni,' bir> ' assistance,' and his 'judicious 
remarkji,' In the lite of Bryant, prelixed to 
"' ' ' 11 of the 'New System,' 



Barford is put first in the list of bis friends, , In later years BarKrave did not live 



threw him into disfav 
' with the court ; but as dean of Canterbury 
I he supported the polity of Charles I, A ser- 
mon preached by him before Charles I on 
I 27 March 1627 is stated to have greatly 
aided the collection of that veai's arbitrary 
I loan (Birch'b Cm>rt qf Charfei I, i. 214-16). 



very 



[Grnl. Mau. lxil.,lxiii.(lxiii, tlSfor n 
of t ho proreedinga in IhaHouBe of Ciinii 
Commona Journal, ixiii.) ; Hnnticgford's Pin- I 
dnr, 18W ; Bryant's N<-w PyEtem of Mythology, I 
ITTflaad 1807: Hnrwood'a Alumni Elonensea; ' 
Coneiu ad Clerum, Camb. 17S4. in Brit, Has,] 



I Kood terms with liis diocesan. Archbishop 
I Laud, or with the cathedral clergy. The 
I latter were constantly complaining of their 
I dean's partialitj in the distribution of ^- 
I tronage, and Laud constantly rebuked bun 
I for hia ' peevish differences,' his ' petty quar- 
. . . and the 'revilinga in chapter.' In 

I634-G he insisted on the Walluon congre- 
BAAORAVE, ISAAC[ 1586-1 643), dean I gatioii at Canterbury and the Belpan church 
of Canterbury, waa the sixth son of Hubert i of Sandwich conforming to the ritual of the 
Bargrave, of Bridge, Kent, and was bom in church of England ; but the archbishop did 
1586. He woe educoted at Clare Hall, | not approve of these high-handed orders, 
Cambridge, where bo graduated B.A, and Barerave claimed precedence over the deans 
M.A. On 9 July I61I tie was incorporated of London and Westminster, and was long 
M^. of Oiford, and in the October follow- ' engaged in a dispute with William Somner, 
ing became rector of Eylhome. In 1612 ha | the registrar of the diocese of Cajiterbury, 
held (he office of 'taxor ' at Cambridge, end ; Soon af^er the opening of the Iiong parlia- 
he played the part of 'Torcol, nortugallus, | ment Bargrave became a special object of 
leno ' in the Latin comedy of 'Ignoramus,' attack with the popular leaders. When the 
performed at the university before James I I hill for the abolition of deana and chapters 
oil 8 March 1614-15 (Niohols's Proffveurf, waa introduced by Sir Edward Dering, the 
iii. 63). The author of the comedy, 'Oeorge first cousin of his wife, he was fined 1,06W. 
Ruggle, waa BarKrave's ' fellow-collegiate.' I as a prominent member of convocation. On 
Shortly afterwards Barpave proceeded to 12 May 1641 he went to the House of Com- 
Venice as chaplain to SirHenrr Wotton, Ihe mons to present petitious from the univer- 
£nglisb ambassador there, and became inti- aity of Cambridge and from the officers of 
mate with Padre Paolo, well known as Canterbury Cathedral against the bill. Al- 
Father Paul, the author of the ' History of though the bill waa ultimately dropped, 
the Council of Trent,' In 1618 be returned Bargrave's unpopularity increased. At the 
to England with a letter of introduction beginning of the civil war, in Augll«t 1R43, 
from Wotton 10 the king, in which his 'die- Sandys, a parliamentary colonel, lo whom 
cretion and leale' were highly commended , the dean is said to have shown special kind- 



Bargrave 

neas in earlier life, vieited Caatcrbury aud 
attacked the deanery. Bargrave was absent, 
but his wife and cnildren were cruelly out- 
raged. On hearing that the dean wus at 
Gmvesend, Sandys proceededthithar,arrBated 
him, and sent, him to the Fleet, After three 
weeln' impriBOnment Bargrave was released 
without hnving been broue-ht to triaL He 
returned to Canterbury broben in health, and 
died there early in Jaauary 1642-3. He was 
buried in the dean's chupel of the cathedral. 
In 1679 a memorial was erect«d above the 
grave by the dean's nephew, John BorgraTe, 
1).D. [q. v. J. The memorial mainly consisted 
of B portrait of the dean, attributed to Cor- 
nalius Jansen, painted on copper, with an 
inBcri_ption commemorating his virtues, his 
learnuig, and liia intimacy with foreigners 
and with the English nobility. An enerav- 
iitg of the portrait appears in Dart's ■ Ant iqui- 
tie« of Canterbury ' (1730), p. 58. Wotton, 
in his will dated 1 Oct. 1S37, left to the dean 
all his Italian books not otherwise bequeathed 
and his viol de gamba, ' which hath been,' 
says Wotton, 'twice with me in Italy, in 
which countiT I first contracted with him 
an unremovable affection.' Iiaak Walton 
describes Bargrave in his ' Life of Wotton ' 
OS ' learned and hospitable.' 

Bargrave published three sermons — one 
preached from Pdnlms xxvi. G before the 
House of Commons 28 Feb. 1623-4 ; another 
preached from Hosea x. I at Whitehall iu 
1 am, and a third preached from 1 Sam. xv. 23 
before King Charles 29 March 1627. He 
married Ehiabeth, the daughter of Sir John 
Dering, of Pluckley, and fist cousia of the 
eccentric Sir Edward Dering. Bargrave en- 
couraged Sir Edward in the wooing of a rich 
widow in 1528-9, but the relatives afterwards 
seriously disagreed on political subjects (Pn>- 
eeedingt in Sent, 1640. from the Dering M8S. 
fCamdenSoo.),i-tx.,slii.r). OfBargrave's 
children one son, Thomas, was the subject of 
a petition addressed by the dean to Secretary 
Windehank in 1639, asking permission for 
the j^outh to study at Amsterdajn. Thomas 
married a niece of Sir Henry Wotton, and 
was an executor of Sir Henry's will. An- 
other son, Robert, was the father of John, 
Isaac, Henry, Joan, and Robert Bargrave, 
who, with their father, lie buried in the 
north aisle of Canlcrbury CathedraL 

[Wulkar'sSuflerinesof theClBrgy, pt. li. p.fi; 
Wood's Fasti Oxon. {ed. Bliss), i, 346 : Le Neve's 
Fasti (Hardv), i. 38, S2. iii. 63S ; HMted'e Real. 
ill. 102, 156. iv. 503-4; Dart's Aotiquiliis of 
Oantorbttty{17ae), pp. Bfl, 189; Verney's Not«« 
onlliBl/)ngParli;imeDt{C«nidenSoc),7e; Cal. 
Dom. Suite Pupprs. l825-t2,' land's CorrespoQ- 
donoB in vol, ni. of his works.] S. L. L. 
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BARORAVE,J0HN(l010-1080),ewnon 
of Canti^rbury Cat.hednili was a nephew «f 
Isaac Bnrgrave [q. v.], and was bom in Kent 
about 1010. He became a fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, from which he was 
ejected in H(43, and for many years devoted 
his time chiefly to travelling on the continent. 
In 1646 and l(i47 he was in Italy with his 
nephew, John Raymond, author of an iti- 
neraiy in which Bat^raveissupposed to have 
had a considerable hand. He was again At 
Rome in 1650,1655, and 1059-CU. A^ertbe 
Restoration he obtained several preferments 
in Kent, and in 1063 was made a canon of 
Canterhuiy, Im.mediately aft«r this promo- 
tion he departed with Archdeacon Sellecii on 
the dangerous errand of ransoming English 
captives at Algiers, for whose redemption ten 
thousand pounds had been subscribed by tbt^ 
bishops and clergy. He acquitt(>d himself 
successfully of his mission, and spent the re»l 
of his life at home, dying at Canterbury on 
II May 1080. His sole contribution lo litera- 
ture is a curious account of ' Pope Alexander 
the Seventh and the College of Cardinals,' not 
originally intended for publication, consist- 
ing of scraps selected &om three anonymous 
contemporary ItalianpublicatioQ8('LaOiuBt4i 
Stature de' Porporati, ' UNipotismodlRoma,' 
and '11 Cardinalismo di Santa Chiesa,' the 
la-Mt two byOregorioLeti), withcoDsiderabli> 
additions of his own, and originally designed 
to illustrate the portraits of thu pope and 
cardinals publiahwl by De Rossi in 1057. 
Though abounding in errors arising from a 
defective knowlei^e of Italian, the book is 
amusing and curious. It was edit ed by Canon 
Robertson for the Camden Society in 1867, 
with a memoir of Bargrave, and a descriptivu 
catalogue of the curiosities he had acquired in 
bis travels which presents many point-s of 

[Walker's SufTeringa, pt. ii. p. lA! ; Wood's 
Fa>t.i (Bliss), it. 367; Cnnon Robertson's Memoir 
of Uargrave, profi«ed to Pope Alexander VII,] 



BARHAM, CHARLES FOSTER, M.D. 
(1804-1884), physician— I he second christian 
name was rarely used — was the fourth son of 
Thomas Foster Berham [a. v.] (17«fi-1844), 
and was bom at Truro on March 1804. He 
was educated privately at several places in 
Cornwall and at Saffron Wolden, proceeding 
fioro the latter town to Downing College, 
Cantbridge, where he matriculut«<l in October 
1821. In the following January he raisTated 
to Queens' College, and became a foundation 
scholar in May 1^23. The bent of his family 
was for medicmci and after studying at Edin- 
burgh, as well as at Paris and in Italy, Ba/- 
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htun took the degree of M.B. at Cambridge in 
1 ri'IT, qualifying for the higher degree of M.D. 
in 1860, For a few years lie practised at 
Tavietock, but in August 1837 ne settled at 
Truro, and remained there until his death. 
Id tite folJowriug yenr he was sppoitited 
w.-niiir physician to the Royal Cornwall In- 
lirmary, and when he n>8igned that po»t in 
1 1^78 was elected coiisulling physician. On 
liis settlement at Truro Dr. Barham threw 
liimself with energy into its political and 
riviclife,andon28SRpt. 1839 became more 
'liisi-Iy identified with the town by bis map- 
riiige to Caroline, the second daughter of 
'/li^ment Carlyon, M.D., who belonged to 
iild Truro family. In nil the proceedings 
t Uw Uoyallnatitution of Cornwall Dr. Bariii 
took an active part, and to its ' Reports ' and 
' .loumnl' he contributed many articles. He 
died ftt Truro on 20 t)ct. 1884, leaving a 
^^lanre familr behind him. 
^^^-^Kin^ Dr. Barham was interested in an- 
HBfaluritui and geological pursuits ^nemlly, 
I ttA two Bubjwt? which had especial charm 
for liim were the climate of Cornwall and 
the diseases of the miners who contributed 
to its wealth. The names of many papers 
written by him on those topics are eniune- 
nied in the ' Bibliotheca Comubiensis,' vols, 
i. and iii, His services were eneoff^ in 
1842 bv a commission on the em^ojTnent 
<if children, and his report, with the evidence 
which he collected, was printed in the first 
and aecond reports of tile commission. 

[Bibl. Coroitbiensig ; Wealern MomiDg News, 
22 Oct. 1884.) W. P. C. 

BARHAM, CHARLES SUDDLETON. 
LiURD. [See MiDDLBTOS, Ckakles.] 

BARHAM, FRANCIS FOSTER (1808- 
1K71 ), the ' Alist,' fifth son of Thomas Foster 
Barhnm (176(1-1844) [q. v.], by his wife Mary 
Anne, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Morton, was 
bom 31 May 1808 at Leskiniiick, Peiuttnce, 
Cornwall, where his parents dwelt in inde- 
pendenc-e and retirement. AAer a prelimi- 
nary training in the grammar school of I'en- 
zauce, be studied uudor one of bis broEbers 
near Epping Forest, and was then articJed for 
five years (1836-31 ) to a solicitor at Devon- 
port. In hia twenty-third year he was eu- 
roUad as nn attorney, and settled in London, 
but ill-heallli prevented him &nm pursuing 
tliB practice of the law, and he look to writ- 
ing for literary periodicals. Ti^etbar with 
Mr. Jolin Abraham Hemud he was joint 
editor and propiietor of the ' New Monthly 
Magaiine ' from 1 July 1839 to 36 May 1840, 
wh«i lie retired from the editorship, with 
permisdioQ 'to contribute two sheets ofmatter 



to each number of the mugaiine, retwning 
exclusive property lu his own art icies.' Dur- 
ing the lourt«en years of bis residence in 
London, Barham's most extensive literary 
imdertaking was the preparation of a new 
edition of Jeremy Collier's ' Ecclesioaticnl 
History of Great Britain.' Tlie study of 
orientd languages kindled in him a great 
love for philology, and his intense spintuel 
Bspimtions led Lim to attempt to found a new 
form of religion, which he called ' Alism.' 
He describes it as ' the supreme central doc- 
trine which cumbines and harmoniEea all 
partial sections of truth in one divine uni- 
I versal system. After very prolonged and 
arduous researches I at last discovered this 
BUpreme central ijoctrine, and gave it the 
name of Aliam, a name derived from A, Al, 
or Aiah, the most ancient and universal title 
of Deity in the Hebrew scripture. By Alism 
I therefore mean that el-emal divinity, pure 
and universal, which includes and reconciles 
all dirine truths whatsoever to bu found in 
scripture or nature, in theology, theosophy, 
philosophy, science, or art.' 

Barham founded a society of AUsts and 
also a S^cretic Society. He likewise at- 
tached himself to tin lesthetic society which 
metat the house of the eminent myatic, James 
Greaves. 

Inl844 he married Gertrude Foster, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Thomas Grinfield, of Olifton, 
rector of Shirland, Derbyshire, and went to 
live at Clifton. During his ten years" resi- 
dence there, his time was principally occu- 
pied in preparing a revised version of tie Old 
and New Testaments. He resided at Bath 
from 18B4 until his death, which occurred in 
that city 9 Feb. 1871. 

Hia numerous printed works include : 
1. 'The Adamus Exul otGrotiua, orthe Pro- 
totype of Paradise Lost. Now first trans- 
lated from the Latin,' Lond. 1830, 8vo. This 
poem is said to be the prototype of Miltons 
'Paradise Lost.' 3.' The Ecclesiastical History 
of Great Britain, By Jeremy Collier. New 
edition, with a life of the author, the contro- 
versial tracts connected with the history, 
notes, and an enlaced index,' 9 vols., Lond. 
1840, 8vo. 3. ' The Alist or Divine, e, mes- 
sage to our times,' Lond. (1840) 8vo ; three 
parts published at 6d. each. 4. ' The Politi- 
cal Works of Cicero. Translat*d from the 
original with dissertationsandnotca,' 2 vela., 
Lond. 1841-45, 8vo. 5. 'Socrates. A Tra- 
gedy in five acts (and inverse), Lond. 1842, 
8vo. 6. 'TheLifeandTimesof Jobnltench- 
lin or Capnion, the father of the German 
Reformation,' Lond. 1843, 12mo. 7. 'The 
Foster Burhain Genealogy," Lond, 1844, 8to, 
privately printed. 8. ' Prospectus. The Alist, 
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a mont lily mngiuiDe of divinity and univerMl 
Ulerature," Load. (lS4o),»yo. No portionof 
the projected maffozine wn* ever publiehed. 
tl, 'AnUdd Medley of IJteniry Curiosities, 
nri^nal and selected,' Lond. (^1816) t<vu. 
This volume contains a memoir of James 
i'ierrepont Oreaves. 10. 'A Key to Alisni 
and the highest initialionB, Sacred and Secu- 
lar. "With Miecellaneuiu Pieces, original niid 
select," Lond. 1S*7, Svo. 11. 'The Bible 
revised. A carefully corrected translation 
of the Old and New Teslament; Lond. 1W8, 
8vo. In three part«, containing ttie Book of 
Ecclesiastes, the Song; of Solomon, and the 
BookofMieah." 12. 'The New Bristol Guide. 
ot)oem,'Bri8tol,1850,8vo. IS.'ThePleesures 
ofPiety.spoem, London. 1850, 16mo. U.'.' 
Life of Edward Colston of Bristol.' 15. ' In 

graved Monotessaron, a complete authetil: 
'oBpel Life of Chci8t, combiniiig the words of 
the four Gospels in a revised version and an 
orderly chronological arrangement,' Lond. 
186Sf 12ma. lli. ' Lohmans Arabic Fables, 
literally translated into English (word for 
wordVBath, 18419, l:imo. 17. 'A Rhymed 
Harmony of the Gospels. By F. Barham 
nod Isaac Pitman. Printed both in the 

fbonetic and the customary spelling,' Lond. 
870, 8vo. 18. ■ "Hie Writ rags of Solomon, 
cumprisinglbe Book of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Solomon, and Pealme Uxii. cxxvii. 
Translated. Printed both in phonetic and in 
the customary spelling,' Lond. 1870, l6mo. 
19. ' A K«vi«Hd Vei^ion of the Prophecies of 
HoBea and Mionh,' Lond. 1870, 8vo. 20. 'The 
Book of Job, newly translated from tlie ori- 
ginal. Printed both in the phonetic and 
the customary spelling,' Lond. 1871, 8vo, 
31. ' An Elucidated Translation of St. John's 
Epistles, from the Greek and Syriac, with a 
devotional coromentery,' Lond. 1871, 8vo. 
i22, 'The Book of Psalms, translated from 
the Hebrew and the Syrlac, By F. Barham 
and Edward Hare,' Lond. 1871, 8vo. 

Barham left bebind him llti lb. weight of 
maoitecriptgmuchof itinasmalllLandwriting. 
It consists of treatises on Christianity, mis- 
sions, church government, temperance, poems 
in blank verse, rhymed poetry, and a few 
dramas. From tliis mass of papers Mi. Isaac 
Pitman selected about seven pounds, and 

Cited them in his ' Memorial of Francis 
hamj Lond. 1873, 8vo. This volume, 
which IS mostly in the phonetic character, 
contains reprints of the ' Memoir of James 
Greaves,' ' Lokman's Fables,' the ' Life of 
Uoucblin,' and the ' Rhymed Harmony of the 
GKispelB,' 

J'itman'i Mcmorinl of Fnincis Barhnln ; BoRse 
ConrtniT'sBibl. Ciirnubii-nsi!!, i. 1 1. iii. 1043 ; 
Notes and Querios, 3rd n<T. v, 3S. 130, Sth ur. 
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' BARHAM, HENRY, F.RS. (rf. 1726). 
a writer on natural history, was bom about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
was descended from the Barhams of Barham 
Court in Kent. In books of reference he has 
liithi^rto been confounded with hissan,Heury 
Barham, SX.D. The main events of bis lUe 
are recorded bv himself in one of his letters 
to Sir Uans Sloane (Sloatie Jf& 4036, op. 
367-8). His father, a physician, intended 
to give him a uiUTersity education, but died 
before he could carry out his wishes. As the 
mother married soon aRerwards, the boy. 
then about founeen yeikrs of age, was left to 
his own resources, and became apprentice to 
a surgeon. This situation he left to become 
surgeon's mate in the Vanguard, from which 
he was promoted to be master surgeon in 
another man-of-war. Tiring of the monotony 
of his life he went to Spain, thence to Madrup, 
and thence to Jamaica. As in 1720 (Add. 
^£'. 23639. f 19) he refers to hie son OS having 
practised physic and sur^iy in Jamaica for 
the last twenty years, he himselfhad probably 
settled in the iuand twenty years befort! the 
end of the century. According to liis own 
account he obtained a lucrative practice, and 
was appointed surgeon-major of the military 
forces ID the island. .A.bout 1716, for what 
reaHon does not appear, lie came to England 
and settled at Chelsea, where he devoted his 
chief attention to the rearing of the silkworm 
and the manufacture of silk, on which subject 
be published a treatise in 1719. His name 

Sipearg in 1717 on the list of members of the 
ayal Society, and he states also that shortly 
after he came to England he was made frve 
of the Company of Surgeons, but his hopes 
of obtaining the diploma of M.D. do not ap- 
pear to have been fiiliiUed, for theonly change 
that occurs in his designation on the roll of 
the Royal Society is from ' Mr.' to ' Esquire.' 
In bis application, in 1720, for the situation of 
mineral superint«ideut to a company formed 
to prosecute silver mining In Jamaica {Add. 
jVS. 22639, ff. 18-20), he slated that his busi- 
ness prospects were so good that be could not 
sacrifice Ihem for less than 500/. a year. He 
reccdved the situation on his own terms; but 
the enterprise, which had bePn undertaken 
chiefly through his repti*sentation8, proved a 
complete failure, and though a ^ears Mtary 
was due to him it was never paid. He con- 
tinued, however, to reside in Jamaica till his 
dentil, which, according to a letter of his awi, 
took place at Spanish Town in Ma; 1 
(SIMM' MS. 4036, p. 877). 
barham states that aiWbe came to Jan 
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iiH'reftdmanybooks.especiBlly phveical.' His 
letters und manuscripts indicate tliat in early- 
life Ilia education had be«n mui^h neglitcl^,' 
but Hlthuiif^h apt ulso to be led sBtray by 
fuDtastic nnil Utopian ideas, he pOMessed un- 
ilonbli^ly great ingemiity and a very minute 
knowlodee of tbp fauna und flora of Jamaica. 
Ixigwood, now so common there, was intro- 
duced by him in 1715. Sir ilans Slonne, 
who reten to him in terms of high 
datio: 
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In his 'NaturalHistory of Jamaica,' Among 
thi«»f WHS • lreati«e, 'Hortue Americanus,' 
cent in 17J1. This treatine was published 
in 1794 with a preface in which it is stated 
to be the vrork at Uenrv Barham, M.D., who, 
it la added, practised as a physician in Jamaica 
from the beginning of tlte century, and aft«r 
Mcquirtng Urge property by mnrriage returned 
to England m 1740 and settled at Staines 
near Egham. The Henry Barham thus re* 
ferred to was th« son uf Henry Barham, 
K Jt-S., but that the father was the author of 
ihe book is proved beyond all doubt by letters 
in the Slonne MSS. (403ti). Henry Barham, 
RR.S., wrote also a 'HiBtory of Jamaica,' 
vbich his son, after his death, sent to Sir 
Hand Sloane, 'to see the best method of 
printine i^i' but it was never published. The 
urigiDBl copy, in the handwritmgof thefalher, 
and instribed " wrote by Ilenrv Barham, setir. 
F.RS.,'i8 in theBritish Uaee'umiSloant MS. 
3916). In another copy, in a different hand 
i_Add. MS. 12422),ther^iBanolebyE.Long 
ferroneously attributing the work to Henry 
Sarham,AI.D. Barham also wrote two papers 
for the Royal Society: ' An Account of a 
l-ierv Meteor seen in Jamaica to strike the 
l^arth,' PhiL Trans. 1T18. Abrev. vi. p. 368 ; 
nnd 'Observations on the Produce of the Silk- 
worm and of Silk in England,' 1719, Abrev. 
vi, p. 428. 

[Sloane M.<<8. «36, f. 84,3018; Add MSS. 
22639, ff. 18-20, 12422 ; Sloano'= Natnnil History 
of Jamaii-a, latroduction ii. vii-i.] T. F. H. 

BARHAM, NICHOLAS (d. 1577), 
lawyer, was a native of Wa^lhurst, Sussex. 
Hia family had been settled there for some 
generations, being a branch of the Barhams 
ufTestOB House, TestoD.Keut, descended from 
Robert de Berham, upon whom the estates 
of his kinsman, Iteginald FitKurse, notorious 
as one of the murderers of Th'iroas Becket, 
devolved upon his flight into Ireland after the 
morder. Nicholas Barham was culled to the 
bwat Gray's Inn in 154^,beratnHan'aiicient' 
I'i/ t hat society 24 May IS^S, Lent reader in 
)fi&, and was made seijeant-at-law in 1567, 
■ring previously 1,166^-9) been returned to 



imrlianient as member for Maidstone.of which 
town he also appears to have been recorder. 
Dugdale does not place him in the list of 
queen's seijeants until 1573. He is, bow- 
ever, so designated in certain jiapers relating 
lo the trial of the Duke of Norfolk for high 
treason in conspiring with the Queen of Scots 
lo depose Eliiabelh, imder dale 1571-2. He 
wos entrusted with the conduct of that 
famous prosecution, and seems to have dis- 
plaved therein considerable ability and energy 
and some unscrupulousness. Thus it is per- 
fectly eJear, from a letter from Sir Thomas 
Smith to Lord Burghley, that the rack was 
employed in eliciting e\'i3ence from a witness. 
Banister by name, one of the duke's agents. 
Yet, on the duke, after the confession of Ihe 
witness had been read, remarking ' Banister 
was shrewdly cramped when he told that 
tale,' Barham, who had been present at the 
examination, replied without hesitation, ' No 
more than you were.' The trial of the duke 
took place in Westminster HaU 16 Jan, 
1571-2. In the following February Barham 
was engaged in prosecuting a less Illus- 
trious offender, the duke's secretary, Robert 
Higford, at the Queen's Bench, on the 
charge of adhering to and comforting the 
queen's enemies, Higford was found guilty 
and, like his master, condemned to death. 
After this we see no more of Barham until 
1677, when we find him present at the Ox- 
ford assizes durine- the prosecution of a mal- 
content bookbinder, Rowland Jencka by 
name, a Roman catholic, and vehemcDtly 
opposed to the existing order of things. Ap- 
parently he had been ^Ity of Utile more 
than speaking evil of dignities and keeping 
away from church ; but tne university autho- 
rilies, judging it necessary to make aa ex- 
ample, had him arrested and sent to London 
to undergo examination, whence he wan re- 
turned to Oxford to stand his trial. This 
took place 4 July, when he was sentenced to 
lose his ears, as in due course he did. Jeneks, 
however, was amply avenged. ■ Judgment 
being passed,' says Wood, ' and the prisoner 
taken away, there rose such an infectious 
damp or breath among the people that many 
there present were then smothered, and 
others so deeply infected that they lived not 
manv days after.' There was a sudden out- 
break of gaol-fever of a more than usually 
virulent kind, which destroyed within a few 
hours, if Wood is to be credited, besides 
Btirham and Sir Robert Bell, baron of the 
exchequer, the high sheriff and his deputy. 
Sir William BabingTon, four justices of the 
peace, three gentlemen, and most of the jury, 
and in the course of tlie nest five weeks more 
than five hundred other persons. Wood 
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gives a minute aircountof the syroptonM, tlie ^ 
chief of whiah were violent poio in the ', 
linad aod atomBcli, Crenxy, hemoirh^, and ' 
lutal inubilily to eat or sleep. Barham ' 
WM nurvived hy his wife, Mnrv, daughter 
of .lolin UoU, of Cheshire, and one son, 
Arthur, lie vos thn owner of two estates, 
oue of wbick known aa Bigone or Digons, lie 
liad ocquirea by grant from the crown m 
1554, the former iimprietor having been ini- 
plicBtml in the insurrection of Sir Thomas ■ 
Wyiiitl ; the other, the manor of Cbilliaeton, 
he purchaaed about the same time. Both 
ealatca were aold by his son Arthur. In the 
recortii of the corporation of Hast Inge is 
preserved a letter from on? Nicliolaa Bnrham 
to the Right Hon. Iiord Cobham, lord warden 
of the cinque porta, relative to n dispute be- 
tween Ilnetingt and Pevenscy as to tlie title , 
to BOme wreCKage cast upon the eliore in the 
ndghbourhood of the Intter town, as to which 
the opinion of the writer had bi>en taken by 
the lord warden. The totter was read i o the 
corporation of Hastings 39 April 1599, and, 
though undated, raiisc have been written 
about that time. The author of a paper in 
ihe 'Sussex ArchFHolorical Collections iden- 
tifies this Nicholas Baraam with the acijpant ; 
but the contemporary evidence of Camden^ 
who notes the epidemic at Oxford in 1577, 
and places Barham amongst the vict ima. and 
whose account Wood, while addins froah 
details, follows in all easential particulars, 
together with the absence of any mention of 
Barham by Dugdale after 1573, though had 
he lived ho would in all li^elUiood have been 
raised to the bench — appears tobeconolusive 
against the identification, while there is no- 
thing surprising^ in the coincidence of name, 
the Bnrhams being a numerous clan in Kent 
and Sussex, and Nicholas a name much 
Bfl'ected by them. The Sussex branch of the 
family was largely concerned in the buaineas 
of iron founding, of which the county was, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centii' 
Ties, the PiMt. Wadhurst Church contains 
many mural tablets of iron inscribed with 
with the names and arms of the gentry who 
were engaged in the manufacture, to some of 
whom the decay of the industry was very 
diaastroua. The Barhams in particular suf- 
fered severely, sinking gradually into the 
pfisition of handicraftsmen. An engraving 
of one of those iron mural tJiblets, dedicated 
to one John Bnrham, Esq., of Great Butts, 
who died in lftl8, may be seen in the ' Sussex 
Archorological Collections,' ii, 200. 

[Froudi-'i Bin. ix. S»S, x. aon-S; Hasted's 
Kent, ii. Ill, 2B0; HorsBeWs Susssx. i. 414; 
Stalfl Triatu, i. 9i8-1042 ; ITiilipotB Vill. CanL 
339 ; Burghley Stntc Pnpon (Uardiu], 86, 100, 
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IDS. IIS; Lowfif* Sussex, ii, 220; BarVisn 
Miscellany, vi. 416 ; Dngdnla'* Chrou. Ror. 9\ 
96 ; Yostefa Collect, Oen. Rog. Gny'a Inu. 30 
WUIisaNot.pHrLiii.(2),T8; WoodaAnn^il- 
Oxford, ii. 186-93; Camden's Annals tor i .: 
and 1677; Suwnt Arek. Coll. ii. 300, xii. ;: 
Cat. State Papers, Dom. (Ifi47-1A80), !»S. V . 
Woolrych's Litbb of Kminfut 8g^eatit8-Bt-l..i 
i. iTO; fat. Hurl, MSS.iii. 334. t 8164, a. :,J 
J. M. K. 
BARHAM, iaCHARDIIAliniS(17HH- 
1845), author of the ' Ingoldsby Legen'i- ' 
was bom at Canterbury on 6 Dec. ITliU, ui. ; 
was the Bon of Richard Harris Barhnu! 
Tappinglon Everard in tlie county of K. i. 
Ho was educated at St. Paul's Scliool and n 
Brasenose ColUtge, and, though originally in- 
tended for the bar, took orders in 1813, and 
1B17 was presented by the Archbishop of 
CanterbuiTto thelivinffof Snaj^tein Rom- 
ney ^tlarah. An accident which confined 
him to the house directed bis active mind tri 
literary composilioa as a resource againat 
«inu), andintSlO he produced his first work, 
a novel entitled ' Baldwin,' which fell dead 
from the press. Nothing daunted, hp began 
to write 'Sly Cousin Nicholas,' and in iSl'l 
was placed m a more favourable position for 
literaiy effort by obtaining a minor canonry 
in St. Paul's CathedraL Tfii enerjiy, good 
sense, and good humour soon gained mm ih>> 
esteem and confidence of the chanter, and 
more especially the friendship ot Bishop 
Coplealon, dean of St. Paul's from 1827 to 
1849. Inl824hewaspresent*Hl tolholiving 
of St. Mary Magdalene and St. Gh>gorT, and 
was made priest in ordinary of the clianel' 
royaL The latter appointment brought Iiim 
into clcaer intimacy with the eccentric EA- 
ward Cannon, and connection witb the mem 
introduced him to other kindred spirits, whow 
society fostered the talent for humorous com- 
position in verse of which he bad already ^veo 
?roof. His acquaintance with Theodore 
look dated ftom their college days. He con- 
tributed to 'Blackwood 'and the 'John Bui!,' 
and in 1&84 ' My Cousin Nicholas,' which 
had long lain in his desk, was completed and 
published in thy former periodicaL Thougli 
endowed with indefatigable powers of work, 
Barham seems to have always required som-? 
strong external jironpting to composition of 
any extent. His first novel waa the reaull 
of an accident ; his second waa forced tnlo 
completion by a friend who printed th» 
first chapters without liis knowledge ; and, 
although he was continually throwing oil' 
hnmorous verse with great freedom ud 
spirit, the 'Ingoldsby Legends' would J""* ~ 
Imbly never have existed but for his dfl. 
to aid his old friend and schoolfellow, i 
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mblisber Bentlefiiii 'Beiit ley's Misci'liany,' 
■omniencetl under tlie editorehip of Clinrli'S 
Diclwna in JtmnaiT 1837. Tlie mBgiwinPwns 
'"-'~""y iiiWndwt to have Wa culleii 'The 
iwptlftDy.' ■ Why,' urg*J Bnrhiuii, 
wbcn thu change of tille wa« suggeeleil to 
him. ' why go to the other extreme ? ' This 
excellent mcf has been eiTODeouslvntlriljiiteil 
to JuTold. 'Thp Spectre of Tftppjngton' 
opened the amBe, nnd wos speedily nuccueded 
hj ft number of others, at first derived from 
uie legend^ lore of the author's nncestral 
loCAlilyin Kent, but »oon eiiri(^)u>d by satires 
on thf topics of ihf dny and solnects of pure 
'nTention, or borrowed from history or the 
ActA Sanctorum.' The later members of 
tile serii'S appeared in the ■ New Monthly 
Msguine.' Thi' success of the 'Li>gends' 
was pronounced from the first, and when 
publifihml colleetiTnljr in 1840 they at once 
took the high place in liumoroiia literature 
whicb they have ever since retained. A 
«econd BOTiee was added in 1847, and d third 
waA edited by hia son in the gsiae yeur. In 
1642 Bnrbain was appointed divinity lecturer 
at St. Phnl'i, and exchanged hia living for St. 
Failli'a, also in the city. In 1&40 the dcMh 
of his younifest son had inflicted o blow upon 
him from which he never recovered, and in 
1844 a c^dd caught at the opi^ning of Ibe 



Royal EichanRe, nnd aggravated by 
neglect of precuulioos, laid the fuunJa 



H fatal illness. He died on 17 June 1845, 
having written his pathetic lines, 'As I laye 
B-Thynkynge,' a few days previonsly, 

Barham owes his honourable rank among 
English humourists to bis having done one 
thing supremely well. He bas thoroughly 
0Atunli9«l the French metrical ron(e with 
the ftdaptatians necessary to accommodate 
it lOouT national genius. French humour is 
rather finely malicious than genial : Barham 
c»frie« geniality to the verge of the exuberant, 
He rioTs in fancy and frolic, and his inex- 
haosttble foctilty of ^tesque rhyming is but 
I.ho cinnterpartof bis inl'-lleetual fertility in 
thn domun of farcical humour. Thf-re i.'j, 
indeed, an clement of furcc in his fun, an 
excessive reliance on forced contrasts between 
the ghastly and the ludicrous, and a not un- 
frequent straining after cheap efiecls ; nor 
can the most succeseful work of the profes- 
aional jester bo compared to the recreation 
ot a great, poet, sucn as Browning's ' Pied 
PipAF of Homelin.' Il is nevertheless true 
that no Fuglish author, with the exception 
of Hood, has produced such a body of excel* 
lout rhymed mirth as Barham ; and that, if 
his humour is less refined than Hood's, and 
his gaiety not equally purified and ennobled 
by being dashed with tears, he excels hia 
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rival as a narrative poet. He may, indeed, 
be said to have prescribed the norm ui our 
language for humoroua narrntive in irre- 
gular verse, which can now hardly be com- 
posed without seeming to imilato fiim. 

As a man Barliam was Hxemplary, n pattern 
Eniiliahmnnofthe most distinctively national 
type. Theossociate ofmen of wilandgaiety, 
making himself no pretension to any extra- 
ordinary striclDess of conduct, he passed 
through life with perfect credit as a clergy- 
man and universal respect as a member <if 
society, He mitigated the prejudices of his 
educationbytbeinnatecandour of hia disposi- 
tion, and added to other endowments sound- 
ness of judgment aud solidity of good sense. 

[The principal authority for B«rhftm'» bio- 
graphy is hts lifo by his ion (3rd edition, 1880). 
a book abounding in ffitceltant Btoriw, McceUtntJy 
tfild. New editions of Ihti Ingoldaby Legeiiibi 
continue to be called fur, and his lyrics were 
publiehod fteparately in 1881.] B, G. 

BARHAM, THOMAS FOSTER (176S- 

1844'), musician and miscelloneoua writer, 
the third son of Joseph Foster, who took the 
name of Barham by authority of a private 
act of parliament, and in accordance with 
the will of Henry Barham, was bom at Bed- 
ford, 8 Oct. 1766, and educated at St. Jolin'a 
College, Cambridge, where be graduated B.A. 
as Thomas Foster in 1792. After hia univer- 
sity course he trovelied on the Continent. 
On Ilia return he became coimected with 
the mercantile house of Plummer A Co., 
but ill-health oblige*! him to leave London, 
and to retire into the west of Eogland, where 
he finally settled at Leskinniclf, near Pen- 
zance, Cornwall. Ho died there 26 Feb. 
1S44. He married in 1790 Mary Ann, eldest 
daughteroftheReT.Joshua Morton, of Black- 
heath, and by this lady had aii children, 
of whom Chnrles, Francis, Thomas, and 
William are mentioned in separate articles 
in this work. 

His principJ piihlicationa are : 1. ' Letter 
from a Trinitarian to a Unitarian,' Penxonce, 
1811. 2. 'Musical Meditations, consisting 
of original compoaitione, vocal and iitstru- 
mentaVLond. 1811, 2nd set 1815. 8, 'Ab- 
dallab or the Arabian Martyr, a Christian 
drama in three acts ' [and in verse], Lond, 
I820,2udedit., PenBmce,1831. 4. 'Elijah, 
a sacred poem in four cantos,' Lond. 1832. 
6. 'Colonel Gardiner, a Obrist.inn drama in 
three parts,' Lond. 1823. 6. 'Pergolesi's 
celebrated Slabat Mater or Calvary ; with 
English words written for the purpose, sub- 
stituted in the place of the ancient Latin 
verses, and the instrumental parts arranged 
for the organ or pianoforte,' Ac, 1820, 
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7. ' Lander Africanug. A anuical drama,' 
PeniBnce, 1834. S.'KeliquiieSeriie.orChns- 
ti&ii Muainga. By 'eXi{;(U7toc,' Loud. 1S36. 
[ftuuo lind Coannej's BibI, Coriiiiliieiu<», i. 
12. iii. l04»;Pilni}iD'sUcmorialof FranciBBitT- 
ham. 20, 121-3.1 T. C. 

BAHHAM, THOJLiS FOSTER. M.B. 

(1794-1)469), physician and classical scholar, 
was the eldest son of Thomas Foster Barham 
[q. T.]. The younger Barham was bom at 
Ilendon, in Middlesex, 10 Se^t. 1794, and 
sent to Queens' College, Cambridge, qualify- 
ing ns M.B. in 1830. After taking this de- 
gree he returned to Penzance, where he was 
physician to the dispensary, and in general 
practice for several years. About 1830 he 
removed to Exeter and became physician to 
the Exeter dispensary and mstitution for the 
blind. From early life he had been attached 
to the doctrines of UDitarinnisni, and during 
the first part of his residence at Exeter 
actively supported the unitarian congrega- 
tion which met at George's Chapel, Exeter. 
After a time he expressed an aversion to all 
dogmatic theology, as well as to the adop- 
tion of any seclarian name, and embodied 
his views on these points in a pamphlet en- 
titled 'Christian Union in Churches with- 
out Dogmatism.' He moved to Newton 
Abbot, where he conducted religious service 
for himsdf, adhering in the main to the 
rt'li^ous tenets of his old sect. BeJne poa- 
seased of considerable means, he abandoned 
the practice of medicine on his removal 
&om Exeter, and gave himself up to goiid 
works and the pleasures of literature. He 
died at Highweek, near Newton Abbot, 
3 March 1869, and was buried in Highweek 
churchyard 8 March. Dr. Barliam published 
many theological works, including ' A 
Monthlv Cflunte of Forms of Prayer for 
Domestic Worship* and (in union with the 
Rev. Henry Acton) a volume of 'Forms of 
PraTer for Public Worship.' Hia chief 
wnrit, which dealt with many social ques- 
tions— sucb OS temperance, cultivation of 
waste lands and small farms — was entitled 
' Philadel^ia, or the Claims of Himaanilv' 
(1858). The fame of his knowledge of the 
Greek language was not confined to his own 
country ; his mastery of Greek was shown 
in his ' Introdnction to Greek Grammar, on 
a new plan,' 1 829 : ' Greek Root4 in English 
Uhvraea,' 1837 ; and ' The Enkheiridion of 
Hehfnialiown, with Prolegomena' (highly 
commended in Grote's 'Greece,' ir. 107) 'on 
Rhythm and Accent.' A translation, in 
ETiglish hyxamet^r*. of the first book of tha 
'Diad'was nubtislied after his death. He 
was a cnntriDutor to the ■ Monthly K»poai- 



lory' from 1818, to the Transactions of th-t 
Oomish scientific societies, and to the Deron- 
shire Association. The full titles of his 
books and his papers may be read in t 
' Bibliotheee Comub.' i. 13-14, iiL lOBtt | 

[The Inquirer. 6, 13, 30 March 18«fl; Wad 
Morning News, 15 March 1869; Rogistcci 
"- - ' "* g. 1869, i. 306 : Mpok's PhjsidT 



1878, i 



. 343.] 



W. P. < 



BARHAM, WILLIAM FOSTER (181 

1847-'), poel, third son of Thomas Foit 
Barham (1768-1844) [q. v.], was born « 
Maroiion. Cornwall, 22 0et. 1«02. He wos 
educated in the grammar schools of Bodmiu 
and Leeds, and then proceeded to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He won the R» ' 
priae in ISai and 1822, and graduated 1 
m 1824 OS twenty-second senior opt 
second in the first class of thecloasiciiln 

and second chancellors medallist. He \ 

out SI.A. in 1827. Hia death occurred in 
Kent about 1847. He was the author of an 
unpublished poem on ' Moskow.' llisGrwk 
versions of portions of 'Othello' and' Julius 
Ctesor" are printed in a volume of ■ TransU- 
tioiu! which have obtained Ihu Person Priie 
from 1817 to I856,' 2nd edit,, Comb, lft57, 
pp. lB-33. 

(N.,r™ Hud QupriBs, 3nl series, iii. 2«6. 899. 
466: Pitnmu's Meniurial of Francis Burliam, 20, 
21. 23, 2*. 28 : Bunseand Courtney's BibL 0>nia- 
hieania. iii. lOfiO; Romillv's Gnidunli Cinlaii. 
(1866) !8.] T. a 

BAKING, ALEXANDER, firai IUbos 



M: 




.], who died in 1810, was bom on 27 Oc^ 
'4. As hia elder brother received an ap- 

Klntment in the service of the East India 
mpany, Alexander was trained ftnm earlv 
life in hiB father'.-t financial bouse. The firm 
had numerous connections with the I'niteil 
States, and he was sent thither lo siningthnn 
and extend its business operations. Whilii 
resident in America he married (23 Aug. 
1798) Anne Louisa, eldest daughter of Wu- 
tiam Bingham, of Philadelphia, a member of 
the Senate of the United States. To this 
alliance, and to his acquaintance with tlie 
chief mercantile firms of Americi^ he was 
much indtfbtod in later life. Although li-.- 
continued to assist in the mooagi'meut nf 
the house, and became the head of the firm 
on the death of his father in 1810, hp took 
an active part in the debates in the Houw 
of Commons on commercial affairs. 
represented in tnm Taunton (1808- 
Callington (1826^11), TIjetford (I8S1-I 
and KoTth Essex (1833-35); of two of ll 
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iroofll^H 
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I and Thetrurd, he 

. Firmly oppoaed 



■institufinciwt, Callingt 
^■■\A iwquired full poaseBi 
1 ' ' tlw eiUttmM of any 
meiw between Dationn, 



mntdad tai practised towarda the 
of America'tiy the English orders in council, 
•lul mmnly supported Bmuglinin in bin 
"truces for their repeal. His ' Inouirv into 
tlwiSusw and Consequences of the Orders in 
Cwmcil' went through two editions. With 
the nuion's desire for parlianientary reform 
the owDw of two borouBhs could haTe little 



stages i and 
vbui the ministry was defeated in the 
Ilaiue of lyirds on an adverse proposnl from 
Loid Lyndhurst, Mr. Baring conawnwd, after 
mudi hesitation, to take the office of chan- 
ctllnrof the exchequer in the cabinet which 
tlw Duke of Wellington was attempting to 
fiam. An angry scene in the Commons and 
the iodlgnation of the people convinced him 
01 the Iiopelessnesa of the enterprise, and it 
i« Ha proposition that the ex-ministers 
*iwild resume their seats and be allowed to 
ewiy their bill In Sir Robert Peel's first 
•dmuuftratian (1834) he was president of 
the board of trade, as well a* master of the 
OMliind 00 thedis«olati'in of tlie mini-ilrj- 
wvtaruaed to the peerage (10 April lrt.-in) 
*> Bnnm Aahburton, a title which hi- s^ 
'•Wed because Dunning, tlie celehmtecl law- 
yer, who hod married his aunt, had previouslv 
"■^mncd it. When differencea arose as to 
""t boundary between the United Stales 
""d the temUirieg of Great Uritun, l^ord 
Adihurton waa sent to America as the 
*^ii^i«h conuniasioner, and a treaty, known 
?^ the Aahburton treaty, was concluded nt 
Wanhington in lft42. Daniel Webst^jr 
1>niFed him highly as ' a good man to deal 
^*th, who could see that there were two 
^idv] In a question;' and Lord Ashbitrton 
^nd hia suite are said to hare ' spread a 
**ftcial charm over Washington, and filled 
^i' very bod V with friejidlT feelings towards 
teigiand.^ The free-trade policy of Peel he 
%i^rdcd with alarm — a circumstance which 
lis detractors contrasted with bis opinions 
■Jta owtj life, and attributed to his large land 
^^BwhM W ■ ■ and he reaiated the Bank Charter 
^Hw of 1S44. discussing the question in his 
^B^BpIitet, ' Financial and Commercial Crisis 
^EiHiderea.* Like several other members of 
^Hfefatnilyi he patronised art, and formed a 
|H||t OoUaction of pictures. He was one of 
mjm tfiiste«a of the British Museum and of 
the Kational Gallery. Tie dird at Iionglcat, 
Ihenrat of his grandson tlie Maruuis of Batli, 
1.^ Hay 1S4^ having hud issue five sons and 



four daughters. On hia death n wann tribittv 
to his memory was paid in the ITouse of 
I^rds by Lords Lausdowne, Brougham, and 
Derby. Lord Houghton, in his ' Monoptrttpha ' 
(IW3, pp. 227 -S). prases Lord Ashburton'a 
extent ve knowleiflgi] and business experience. 
[Burke's Pe«mtK ; Qi-nt. Mng. 181B. xxi. 89 ; 
C. GrcvillB's Joum«lB, ii. 299, 800 ; Croker P»- 
pi^rs, i-d. Jennings, ii. 367-401, iit. 17. S9. iS-8, 
69. 72. ie, 105 ; Wolmtcr's Works, vols. i. v. and 
ri. ; Pierce's Siimuer, il. SB, ISS-22A ; Enosiird, 
1848, icviii. 979-81.] W. P. 0. 

BARING, CHARLES THOMAS (1807- 
]@7!)), bishop of Durham, was the fourth son 
of Sir Thomas Baring, second baronet, of the 
banking firm of Baring Brothers. His mother 
was Mary Ursula, daughter of Charles Sealj, 
barrister-at-law, Calcutta. Charles Tliomas 
Baring was priyately educated till he entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1825. At Oxford 
he greatly distinguished himself, and took a 
double first-class in classics and mathemnties 
in his final examination in 1629. In 1830 
he married his cousin Mary Ursula Sealy. 
and took holy orders, At first he devoted 
himself to clerical work in tbtford, ami then 
took the little livingofKingsworthvinllamp- 
shire. In ISW his wife died, and lie married 
in 1846 Caroline, daughter of Thomas Read 
Kemp of Dale Park, Sussex. In 1^7 he 
was awminted to the important benefice of 
All hnints, Marylebone, and became re- 
nowned as an earnest, simple preacher of 
the evangelical school, bi 1850 he was 
made chaplain in ordinary to the queen, and 
was aelect preacher at Oxford. In 18oi) he 
left London for the rectory of Limjufield in 
Surrey, where, however, he did not long re- 
main. In 1858 be was chosen to succeed 
Dr. Monk as bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
He entered with energj- upon the dutiea of 
his episcopal office, but he was not allowed 
to stay at Gloucester long enough to make a 
decided mark on that diocese. In 1841 he 
was translated to the see of Durham, in suc- 
cession to Dr, Villiers. 

The name of Bishop Baring is chiefly osso- 
dated with the work of church extension in 
the diocese of Durham, He found a district 
in which a manu&ctoring and mining popu- 
lation had increased with great mpidity, and 
had far outstripped the provision made for 
their spiritual welfare. A movement had 
already been set on foot to supply tile defi- 
ciency. Bishop Baring f(K\e Iiimself most 
assiduously to carry on tlie work. So suc- 
cessful was he during hie episcopate of seven- 
teen years that he saw the formation of 102 
new parishes, the building of 119 churches, 
and an increase of 166 m the number of 



paroctiinl clerey. In his Inst charge to big 
clergT in 1878 he expressed his opininn that 
ibe Imtit of the forrastion of new districW 
hod been reached, and that future progreBs 
hhould be made by eractiu^ mission chapels. 
Biahop Baring <teToted himgelf exclusively 
lo ihe work of has diocese. He rarely ap- 
peared in the House of Lords or spoke on 
any subjects which did not concern his im- 
ni«diate buainesa. He was imspariugof liiiU' 
iielf in his efforts to diicharge his duties to 
the uttermost. Ue was, however, reluctantly 
driven to confesH that the worh of the dio- 
cese was more than one man could accom- 
Slish. In 1876 he admitted the necessity of 
ividing the see of Durham, and at his re- 
quest provision was made in the act for the 
extension of the episcopate (1878) for the 
formation of a diocese of Newcastle. 

Bishop Baring was a man of deep persoDal 
piety and of great kindliness. Though a 
wealthy man, he lived with great simplicity, 
aiid eave bock to the diocese in donations 
for cnurch purposes more than he received 
as the income of his see. Hia personal acts , 
of charity, though done in secret, were very , 
nnmerous. He was in theologi<^ opinions 
a strong evangelical, and in his public utter- 
ances he did not disguise the fact. Those ! 
who did not agree with him complained I 
tliat in the discharge of his ofGeial duties he 
followed too exclusively his own individual 
preferences. He took a more decided step 
than any other bishop by refusing to license 
curates to clergymen whose ritualhe thought 
to be contrary to his interpretation of the 
Prayer Book. Tills gave rise to much con- 
Uiiversv, but did not impair the respect in 
which he was personally held. In 1877 the 
chief luty of the county asked him to ait 
for his portrait, which they desired to present 
lo Aucldand Castle. . Bishop Boring, with 
a stem modesty which was characteristic of 
hijii, refused, and no portrait of him remains, 
In 1878 Bishop Raring felt his health | 

Jiving way. He laboun^ under a painful ' 
Isciue which he knew to be incurable.. At 
tlie end of the year he went tbnmgh the 
fatigue of an episcopal visitation, and imme- 
diat«ly afterwards annoimcod his resigna- 
tion. Hedeclinedthe retiring pension which 
be might have claimed, and preferred to 
leave the income unimpaired to his successor, 
1 February 1879, and did 
ive his retirement. He died at 
n September following. 
^ ^lice la Durham Diouisaii CalSQ' 
dar for 1880 ; TiniEs, 15 Sept. 1879.] M. C. 

BARXNO, SiK FRANCIS, (1740-1810), 
London merchant, founded the eminent 



He left his s 
not long survi 
Wimbledon 
[Oliltoary n 



financial house of Baring Brothers i r 
His grandfather, Franz Baring, wo.' 
pastor of the Lutheran church of Bwnii j: 
and his father, John Baring, wttJul m 
Larkbear. near Exeter, as a cloth buuui£k>- 
turer ; and it may be well to add that Inlbi- 
mation about the histoay of the BuiDg 
family, during its connection with Devon, U 
contained in R. Dymond's ' History of tbf 
parish of St. Leonud, Exet*r,' IS!&. Fnu- 
cis Bariaff was bom at Larkbear 18 April 
1740, and sent to London to study commerw 
in the firm of Boehm. Though deaf tram 
his youth, his indomitable energy ouUsd 
him to overcome all obstacles, and to M*- 
blish his business on Ihe firmest foundatiooiL 
By 1830, a period of not more than aevenlT 
years, it was calculated that he bad mtam 
nearly seven millions of money ; and at tb* 
time of his death Sir Francis Baring stood 
forth, in the words of Lord Erskiue, as 'the 
first merchant in Europe.' His advice vu 
oft«n sought on financial questions connected 
with the government of India. He b«camr b 
director of the East India Comuaiiv in ITT". 
and acted as its chairman durinK'l79i-': 
services for which a baronetcy was ooafr'rri 
upon him 29 May 1793. He repraaenteri :!i 
borough of Orampoimd from 17U ta IT'i 
Chipping Wvcombe 179+-6 and IKi' ■ 
and Oalne 1796-1802. His literary wo-. 
were: 1, 'The Principle of the Comniir 
tion Act established by Facts,' 1(86; an or^ i 
ment mainly in support of the reductiim 
duties on tea and other commodities. S. 'i ' 
son-ations on the Eatublishment of the lin ■ 
of England,' 1797 ; with ' Further Ob,*tr' . 
tious ' in the same year, in which he jusiit. 
the issue of Bank of England notes, wii!. 
limit as to the amount in circulation, u: 
suggested that country hanks ehoulil '■ 
prevented from issuing notes payable al < 
mnnd. 3. 'Obaervationson thelhiblieutiii' 
of Walter Boyd, M.P.,' 1801. Sir Fru7i. 
died at Lee, Kent, 11 Sept. 1810, and ^^ . 
buried in the family vault at Mielieldn\. .. 
Hants, 20 Sept. His wife Harriet, daughl.t 
of William Herring, of Croydon, died nt 
Bath 4 Dec. 1604. Five sons and tivn 
daughters survived him. His eldeat a 
Thomas (1790-1&18), second baronet. » 
lather of Francis Thomhi II, first LoiJ Ne* 
brook [q. v.], Thomas [q. v.], i 



rOent. Mag. 1810, i. 910, ii. 
ville's JoimwlB, ii. 53 ; Ruh'n 
London, ISO. i. ISO; Didat, Kowdto | 
Univ. : H. R. F[oi] B[onm«]'. Londan Sod 
ix. 307-73.] W. P. ( 



_ BA3UNQ, SiK FRANCIS TliORX- 

tiULL, Lord Nortmbhwik (17!W-lK6e), 

VKMvMnui, WHS Uut dliliist son of SirTlionuii^ 

I Buing, the u^cund banmet. and iras bom nt 

I Odcntu 20 Apnl 171)0, lie u-u hIumI*^ 

I- It '^'inchMt^r Schixd Had ChnBt Cliiirch. 

I Otribrd, ^nine the dislinctifln of a iIoiiMh 

'^t dnss in lfll7. In the piu-linniiiit of 

!8 the conaliliieney of I'ortsmout.h chnso 

1 w its ML-mbcr, iinil he rcprivipiited it 

BMtliout an intrrrupti^m until IWto, Ho 

— Otmbed from Eteo in stvu of tliu ofGciul 

litUer, anil was n lord of tli>.' tr«««iiry Nov. 

IRSOlo June IftW, its joint dwretarV June 

10 XoT. 1ft»4 an<l Aiiril IKW to SepL lATO, 

■n4 rhnnwllor of tha exchcnncr Aug. 1839 

to Sept. IH4I. From I»10 to I8JJ2 he was 

' hu firji lonl of the admimlfv. lie was 

' ix«h1 Baron Northbntok 4 Jan. Ifl66, ruid 

'Ijod at Strntton Park 6 Si-].t. I»*6«. I^H 

^"wtUirook wB« twiei? murrii'd: first, 7 April 

•f^A at Portemouth, to June, voiiu(^'st 

■liiughler nt the Hon. Sir QiHiPii.' rirvy, 

K-C.U., by whom he was futher ..f Thmwi 

^^vrnKe. crvntitl Earl Nortbbrook in Ifi78; 

"n.l w.™,,,!!,-, 31 March ISll, at St. 0,-or(fes, 

' rriii(iv,-rSqiinn", toIrfuiyArnbi'lInOoorjtiann 

' Tiiniitil, M-i'onil ilaughterof thi- first Earl of 

Kffiu^-lijim. His first n-ife di.^ si Belgrove 

•*^ttM¥, Pimlico, y 8 April 1k3W: his second 

"^^"ifBiii still livlnfC. The speech wliii-h he made, 

1 7 May lft4i, on the budget rcgolulions for 

t rtP year, was printed Bsapauiphli-t J hispro- 

P<MiIi wiers keenly criticised ny Sir Itohfrt 

^W. Several imprnvementa were effected 

*t the admiralty during hi» presidency of 

tJiBboiwd. 



BARINO. IIAKRIET, Labi Asii- 

'"^iiTox. rStw iindtT Hakisq, Wii.uam 

''iSoiu.il.l' 

BARING, THOMAS, (179(1-1873), 
'""iiidfr, son of Hir Thomas Baring wid 
'j'otJusr tif Sir Frnnris 'lliombill Baring, the 
~*t Lord Northbrook [q. v.], was bnm 
'Sept. 1799, and eduonteil st WincheatPr 
"•''Igol, From eiirly nfpt he was trained in 
^_tui>ily biisineiiH, and lie bfire the burden 
j' it* financial operations for many years. 
Jf*' Mt in parliainiml sa member for Great 
**»*imith from 1R.1S to 18.17, but was ile- 
"*t(fd oti two ^ibsconent occasions, l'*38 
•*4 1841. (In a ahance racancv in the 
r^ceMOtation of tbu city of ly)ndou, Oct. 
**3, he contested the sent, but woa unsuc- 
'^^y*tn\ bv 156 votes in a poll of nearly 
'*.OO0. The borough of Huntingdon, 
'"'WeTer, elected lum as one of its mem- 



bers April 1M4, and lie continued to repre- 
sent it until his deulh. I'nlike most of 
the members of his family, Tbomns Baring 
was a eonserrativi! in politics ; and on the 
formation of two of Lord Derby's adminis- 
trations, in 1S5-J and 185)^, he 'was offered 
the post of chancellor of thf exchequer, 
which his elder brother had filled in the 
whig ministry of Lord Mflboume. The 
Ineti- for pictures which was possessed by 
the Knit liord Ashburlon also charact«rispa 
Tliumas Baring. His death took place 
at Fontmell Lodgv, Boumemoulh, 18 Nov, 
1878. Had lie been ambitions he might 
bar? played a more important part in 



I BABINO, WIIJ.L\M BIXGHAM, se- 
cond Baeo3 .\siiBtrRTOH ( 1799-lflftl), slales- 
' man, the eldest son of Alexander, firat I,nr(l 
.\Bhburton [o. v.], was born June 1799. He 
was educated at I >riel College, Oxford, taking 
a second class in classics in lt<21. Tliruugti 
the influence of his familv he was elected 
for the borough of Thetfonf in 1820, and for 
Cnllington in ll«0, After the Reform Bill h» 
represented the larger constituency of North 
Staffordshire 1837-41, and then returned to 
Thetford, for which he sat from 1841 U» 18*8, 
when he succeeded to the peerage. In Sir 
lUibert Peel's administration of 1841 be was 
secretary to the bonrdofconlrol until February 
184o. and paymaster-general from that dat^ 
until July IftW. Lord Ashburton lacked 
lioldnes*. and his manners failed to imprei 
the world with the respect which his nbilitii 
deserved ; but he possessed a great thirst fi 
information, and in Uter life he distinguished 
himself by his strenuous advocacy of the 
teaching of 'common things' in national 
schools. His shyness was more than com- 
pensated for in the person of his firat wife 
(married 13 April 1833), Lady Harriet Mary 
Montagu, eldest daughter of the sixth Earl 
of Sandwich. Under her auspices his houses 
of the Grange, near Alrealord, end Bath 
House, Piccadilly, became centres of life for 
many eminent men in politics and literature, 
and especially for Charles BuUer, Thackeray, 
and Carlyle. Mrs. Carlyle, indeed — as readers 
of her Letters and her husband's Itemtnis- 
cences will remember — resented bis attach- 
ment to Lady Ashburton. She had lonfr been 
in delicate health, but was seined with her 
fatal illness at Xice in 1857, and died si Pans 
4Mayl857. M any ofher sayings are recorded, 
and her cliaracter is analysed in a chapter 
in Lord Honghton's ' Monographs,' I87S, pp. 
326-^5. Lord Ashburlon married for thu 



»..con(l time, 17 Nov. 185S, at Bath House, 
Piccadilly, Louisa Caroline, third daii|rlilHr 
I'f thp Richt Hon, James Alexander St«wart 
Maekciuie. He died at the Orange 23 March 
I664,kaving nosiirvivtiigissue. From 1860 
t^ 1864 he held the office of president of the 
Geographical Society, and in 16o5 be was 
created b knight of the Legion of Honour. 

[Burke's Petiuge; Gent. Mag. IBS4, xvt. 
U56-.i7.] W. P. C. 

BARKEK, ANDREW [d. 1677), mer- 
i-hant of Bristol, in partnership with hU 
brother Jolui, whs for some yeors engaged in 
the adventurous and often disputed trade 
with the Spanish eeltlementa, In 1570 one 
of their shipB, named the Fnlcon, was seiied 
at Tereeira, the ca^o confi»cnte<l, and the 
greater part of her ereiv gent to the galleys 
{State Papfia: EUmbeth, Domestic, Ad- 
denda, xix. 18). A similar loss befell them 
in 1575 at Teneriffe, where the Innuisition 
\&\A hands on the captain and crew of their 
ship, the Christopher, thi«w them into 
prison, and released them only on payment 
of fines which amounted to the value of the 
whole cargo. Andrew Barker determined to 
repay himself from the Spaniards in general, 
and fitted out two ships for a voyage of 
reprisals — the Rugged Staff, of wliich he him- 
self took conunand, with one Philip Roche 
as moater, and the Bear, commanded by 
Captain William Cos. Thev sailed from 
Plymouth on Whitsunday, 1 5/6, and fortune 
at first Eocmed to smile on their effort*. At 
the Cape Verde Islands, at Trinidad, at Cura- 
ifoo, and on the Spanish Main, they took 
several priies, and collected a fair amount of 
booty. Afterwords, however, the crews be- 
cnmu sichly and several of the men died. 
Then the oiKcera ijunrrelled amongst them- 
selves; Barker and Roche fought, and Cox, 
heading a mutiny, turned Barker and his 
adherents on shore in the Oulf of Honduras, 
where they were presently surprised by the 
Spaniards. Barker and some eight or nine 
■with him were killed, others were wounded, 
the rest made good their escape and were 
admitted on board the Bear, which was still 
in the neighbourhood. Dieoeter now pursued 
the adventurers. Party after party waa cut 
off. Tlie Ragged Staff had early in the 
voyage proved to be unseaworthy, and had 
been sunk. All the accumulated treasure : 
was in the Bear, and she was now overset in 
a squalh Only nine men escaped with their i 
lives, and these, having made sliift to build a I 
small vessel and to return to England, were 
arrested at the suit of Andrew Barker's | 
brother, John, and the chief of them sen- ] 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment. 



BABKEB, BENJAMIX (IT?*-!?*^), 
landscape painter, son of Bei^amlu and bro- 
ther of Thomas Barker [q. v.], aiUed ' BaAir 
of Bath; resided at Bath, and bciwe«u 1800 
and 1821 exhibited occasionallv at the Royal 
Academy. During ihe years lel<VlK) he was 
a Urge ediibitor of viewn and landscape 
compositions at the Wat ercolour Society. He 
was also on exhibitor at the Briciah Institu- 
tion. There are three of liiH ^aterculour 
drawings in the South Kensington Miisenm. 
He was au artist of tuim-i skill and tast«, but 
little power or originnlily. He diedatTotntvi 
after a lingering illness, •! March 16SS^ agnt 
62. Thales Fielding engraved fort j-«ig1it of 
his landscapes in aixto^"!^' 

[RedRrare's Dietiouury ; Cat. of Nat OolL M 
South Knnsiagloli.] C. U 

BARKER, Sib CHRISTOPHER (rf. 
!ri49l, Garler king nf arma, was the bob uf 
William Barker nf Stokeslpy, Yorkshire. \if 
Joan, daughter of ^^'ill^Bm Oarlille ra Ctr- 
lisle, and a relative of William or Chrisl'>;<l" 
Carlisle, Norroy kiug of anus, who di'-l 
1611. Barker was originally in thewr'i' 
of Sir Charles Brandon. On his cmatii^i: 
Viscount Lisle, Brandon atlJich*d BsrVn 
his household a.s Lvsl"v pursuivant (13 \l ■ 
1513), and on the vinc.Hiut'a elevat.ioo i- : 
rank of Duke of Su«nUi, Barker wn- ■ 
raitted bv Henn- VITI at Eltham into '■' 
office of'Suffolk" hprald <l Feb. 161li i: 
Shortly afterwards ha abandoned the 'hil. 
service for the College of Arms, and fill'-l 
succession the chief posts there. He wli~ 
first Calais pureuivant estraordinary, ;. 
afterwards Rougedragon pursuivant. In.V] 
1533 he became Richmond herald at tw< 'i 
marks a vear. In 1524 he accompani>*i'. ~ 
Richard \Vingfield and others on an emli;i 
to Spain. Sir Richard died while aliri 
and Barker solemnised the funeral. In I ' 
he attended Tunstall, bishop of l»ndon. ■>■■ 
Sir Thomas More on an embassy to Cnmhru; 
in Flanders, and in 1530 nceompanied I.h? 
Enrlof Wiltshire to Germnuy. In the capacity 
of Richmond herald he assisted at I he formal 
creation of Anne Boleyn as Marchioness of 
Pembroke fl Sept. \n3&) and at her coro- 
nation on 29 May 1533. On 26 NW. 15W 
he promised a pension of \0l. to Thomas 
Tong, Clarencieux king of arma, if hp should 
he promotHil lj!art^r king of arras, nn the un- 
derstanding that Tong should ixit himself 
apply for the post. In June 1536 Btrker 
became Norrny King of anus, and on 9 ft 
following was created Oart«r ki 
1544 bo attended the Duke of Si 



romni&nil of the uxpeditiou to Frntice (Rr- 
MEB's Tirdti-a, xv. 5^-3), bikI wns siibee- 
<iii*LlIy with Ilenrj- VJU nt Culiiis. In liU6 
lif -was jiTcsent nt tlie trinl of the Earl of 
SiuTBV-, and in Februnrv IH7-8 HSEieteil at 
the coronntion of Edward VI. Sliorlly nftpr- 
it-mrds Uarker was mnjf u kniglit of tli.- lUth ; 
K specwl exemptina had to De prociinid to 
«liM>lv him to accept the hoDour, as the 
officials of tho Colleoe of Arms wtre legallj- 
indigible for such distinctinn^, and on no 
Other member of the colli^ before or since 
has a like dignity l>een conlrrred. 

iKr Cbriit«pUer died at the close of 1549 
orewlv in January- 1549-5U. Hia will bears 
date 3 Itec 1649, ajid was proved on 6 April 
fi'llowing. He was buried 'in the Long 
Cliapple next S.Fiuth's Church iu S. Paul's? 
•Sir uhristoplier possessed laree house pro- 
ii-.rty in lime Street, St. Sicbolas and Ivy 
l^iu.-«>, London, und land at Wanstead. lie 
• iwned a haute in Potemoster Row. His 
[-roperty in Lime Street was left on the 
ileath of bia wife to the Company of Viut- 
ni:ts and their auccessore for ever. Sir Chris- 
topher was thrice married: first, to May, 
daughter and coheir of Robert Spacelhy of 
WatCMtiTsbire, who died in 1620; secondly, 
to Alice or Eleanor, daughter of Richard 
Dalton, by whom he had two sons; and, 
ibirdly, to Edith, dauehter uf John Boys of 
Oodneslon, near Sittingboume, Kent, who 
died in September 1550. Sir Christopher's 
only children, his two sons Justinian and 
ChnBtophur, by his second wife, both died 
before him. Justinian waa bora in 1523, 
becsmi^ Rougectoii: pursuivant and Uisebane 

{iirauivont extraordinary late in the reign of 
Ipuij \'TTI, and died while in Spain before 
1549, Edward Barker, a nephew, ultimaWly 
Buroeeded to Sir Christopher's property. 
A portrait of Barker is given in the 

Sicture of ibe procession of Edward VI 
■om the Tower of London to Westminster 
before his coronation. He is there riding 
with the lord mayor between the emperor'B 
ambAwador and the Buke of Somerset. The 
picture, formerly at Cowdray House, Susses, 
was burnt in fT83, but an engraving was 
ppeviously prepared by the Society of Anti- 

Snaries wiii was published in 1797. A re- 
Boed COOT of Uie engraving appears in the 
ISev Shatipere Society's edition of Harri- 
ttm't ' England." .\nother portrait of Bar- 
ker ia given in Bullawaj's ' Inquiries into 
Heraldry.' 

[RoMe's Hislory of Iho College of Arm»; 
■(.'uriiBli''» Fnmily of QurlL-le, 1822, pp. 371-2; 
Au'ti*'' noisier of the Garter, i. 376-9: Leticrs 
snil l-nptn of the Reign of Huary \1II fur the 
jtait 1323, liW, 1330, 1532-3.] S. L. L. | 



BARKEB .ir BARKAR, CHRISTO- 
PHER 0-''-'9?'-15H9), (luoeii's printer, waa 
burn about the year 152<j, and is said to hare 
been the grand nephew of Sir Cbristopher 
Barker, Garter king of arms, whose heip-at- 
Uw WHS Edward ISarker, son of his brother 
John, and l>Blie\'ed to have been the father 
of the printer. He Bpimars to luive had s 
friTlune, and wns nrigmally a member of the 
Hrapeni' Company. Barker began to pul" ' 
books in 1369, when the first eutry in 
'Registers of the Compuny of Stationers' 
(Akbeb, i. 398) under lua name is a license 
for ' Morning and Evening Prayer . . . b. . _ 
bv the Lady Elizabeth Tirwitt,' printed hv 
H. Sliddlet^n in 1574. In 1669 he was no' 
a member of the company, and did not owi 
B pre«. 'Certen prayers of master Bullion 
was licensed for him at the same time. Ii 
1575 the Genevan bible w^as first printed ij 
England, both in quarto and octnvo form, a: 
well as two editions of Whittingham's New 
Testament, all by T. Vautrollier for Barker. 
In the same year Widdlelon printed for him, 
for sale ' at the signs of the Orassehopper,' ti 
editions of Gaemigne's 'Glasse ol Gover 
ment,' with a preface stating that 'this work 
is compiled upon these sentences following 
set down by mee, C B.,' which indicates tlmt 
the publisher had given some editorial euper- 
viaiou to the book. It contains the punning 
device of a man barking a tree, with the lines, 
A Barker if ye will 
In name, but not in skill. 

His first appearance as an actual printer was 
in 1576, when he produced two different ver- 
sions of the Bible, each with the imprint, 
• Imprinted at London by Christopher Bar- 
knr (tK), dwelling in Powles Churchyacd at 
the sigiia of the tvgre's head.' One if these 
versions was revised bv Laurence Tomeon, 
undor-eecrelary to Sir Francis Walaingham, 
in whose service Barker had been, and whose 
armorial bearing was the tiger's head used by 

Inlo73 Elizabeth granted a patent of pri- 
vilege, or the right of disposing of certain 
licenses, to Francis Flower 'as her Majesty's 
printer of the Latin,' farmed out by him to 
Vautrollier and others; and about 1575 n 
patent was granted to SirThomas Wilkes as 
the qiieen'a printer of the English tongue. 
These and other printing privileges granted 
by Eliiabeth were the subiect of one of the 
earliest and most remarkable documeiile con- 
nected with the history of the English bible 
and the book-producing trade of this coun- 
In'. This was a representation to the crown 
of their griefs signed by 45 stationers and 
printers in the name of 140 others, and prov- 
at 



iii)t Ihat tlie right of printing tlm bible hnd 
bwn conunnn to all pniiterg up to llint dnie, 
■nd lluit it luul neier be«ii uttuched to t1ie 
nfliDB of kiiig-'B at queen's |irintw. The peti- 
tion WW signed by Jkrker us one of tliciBa 
will ' do lyve by bo()hi's«llin^, beinff free of 
ulW companiM and also liindered by the 
Mmeprivilef^YAiuiEtt,i.lllt. Hutllarliei 
wKin nfterwu^ himself joiDod the ranks of 
the privileged, as he purcWed from Wilkes, 
onMScpt.]677,avBrvexteiigive patent, eepe- 
ciaUy including the Old and New Teetnment 
in I&gliBh, with or without notes of whst- 
erer translation. lie was thus sppointed 
' iiueen'e printer.' It may be pointed out that 
(bis was merely a comiQercial trunsaclion 
Iwtween two privnte persons, and tbnt tlie 
{latent wae not given with nny view nf in- 
euring the production of aMrumte editions of 
tlie Scriptures. By n legal fiction the deed 



tarker's great iniprui 
printing. The subseqii 
their rise from this, 

iS made free of the Stat' 
pMi; 



the art of 

bible-p«t«tirs take 



IV on 4 June lliTS, begun to take npiirent ices 
16 June, nnd was admitted to the livery on 
25 June. From a broadside in the library of 
the Society of Antiquaries we leiim that in 
October of the siime year be inaued a printed 
circular to the London companies offering 
copies of his large bible at the spucial terms 
of -JU. eiioli bound, iind 20*. unbound, The 
clerks of tbe compauiee were to receive id. 
apiece for every bible sold, and whenever the 
members of a company subscribed 40/. worth 
and upwurds, d presentation coinr was to be 
oHereil to tbe hnll (K Lehon's CataUyun, 
p, :i<1). About this lime he changed the 
spelling of his name from Itarkar to llarker. 
In Hecnmber lortS ho addressed to the lord 
treasurer as warden a petition which con- 
tains B. most interesting account of the Sta- 
tioners' Company nnd tlie publi»tiing trade 
of the time, tofjether with a report on the 

frinting patents grantml between 1558 and 
n89. After compiaininfc of the abridgment 
of bis ownpatent by those of Seres and Day, 
he §ayfi ; ' Hnt na it is I bane tbe printing of 
the olde and the newe testament, tbe statutes 
of the Healme, Proclamations, and the boke 
of common prayer by name, and in genenll 
wopdes, all matters for the Churclie. . . . 
I'mclamations come on tlw sHddayne, and 
iniut be returned printed in bast : wherefore 
by breaking of greater worke I loose often- 
lymee more by one Proclamacon, then I gayne 
bv sixe, before my servanl^e can commii in 

le of t heir works agnyiie Testament es 

t an not greatly commoclioua, by reason 
t he prices are do small, as wiU ecaroely benre 



. the chai^^ Tbe whole bible tng^thirr i 
quireth so great a somme of money in 
employed in tbe imiirinling thereof : nsnu- 
I Juggekept the Uealme twelve yere witbn'' 
i before he Durst adventure to priut on-- 

fremma: but I.consideriiig the great s-nr! 
paid to Master Wilkes. Did {as eome li ■. 
termed it since) gyve a Dospernte adven' ■ 
to imprint fower sundrv impressioiiB for 
ages, wherein I employed W tlie valueof t li i 
thowsaitde pounde in the terms of one ? ■ 
and an halfe, or ihereaboute ' ( ABBfiR, i. I I ' 
Togelberwitb tbe nt bet warden of tli--' 
tioners' Company, Francis Coldocke, V^o 
madeaformai repreeentation toLord Hii' ' 
ley in li)83 on tiie dangers to be anticlpi' 
frnm the setting up of a printing presibv t' 
university of Camnridge VOiU. Slnte Pnv- 
Dom., ir>SI-90,p.nn. Fromaninmibn: 
ordered to be made bythe Hiabop of XmiiiIi 
in the same year, we nnd tliat Darker iiwii'-'l 
five presses, being more tbnn an^ on« elu> 
except Wolfe. There were then in London 
twenty-three printers, who worki-dfifty-ihr-'.- 
presses, a number in Barker's opinion tiiir 
than doubly sufficient for the wtiolc of Kr.. 
land and Scotland. There can be no dn . 
that between 1580 and IfiSetheprintingirjv; 
liadfullenfoavery unprosperons state, S"iiih 
of the smaller men had or^niseil n fivsl'-miif 
I uiUawfullv producing privileged IkhiW: John 
Wolfe was one of those of whom IJnrk.-r lad 
to complain in this respect. Tlio i|unrr<'l 
raged for four or five years; eventually sum r 
of tbe richer members of the company gave up 
certain copyrights to their poorer brethren. 

While elder warden. Barker was fined BO*, 
on 2 May 1586 ' for reteyniniw Oeorgv 
Swinnowa [an apprenlicel at bia art of 

frintinge a certen space before he preeentii! 
im, which is contrary to the onlonaanc? of 
the cumpanye' (Aksbk, il. &'>8). From the 
year 1588 he carried on his business by depu- 
ties, George Bishop and KBli>b Xewbery.and 
retired to liis country lioiisw at Datchet, new- 
Windsor, (lu the disgrace of Wilkes in I58ft, 
Barker obtained (1^ Au)^,) an exclusive patMil 
from the queeti for tbe lives of himself and his 
son Robert [o, v.J embracing 'all and (inguUr 
the Matntes, liooks, pamphlets, tu' ' " 
ment, proclamations, injunctjonii 






. . the Enjiliuli longnw ^ 
be imprinted . . . aunflC|| 



trniwlation 
imprinted or to I , 
books for the service of God ' (Eg^rttat 
]83o,f. 167). Bacon IIouw, in NoMo '" 
Aldersgate, was occupied by Barkv 
his son. Cotton dracribes thhtr-M^iti, 
lioDs of the Bible or parts thereof bMriil| 
name of Chr. Barker, and dating fivm 
to 15SB, and thirty-four edilitms M *" 



Iieen pmluc^ Iwtwecn ln88 and lo91t by 
liifi tle[iutii-a. To itarker is first dut- tlie use 
<if roinsn type io prmting the llible. 1I« 
died »t Datchet (wliere L« lies buried) on 
21» Nov. 1S99, iu Ihe seventieth year of his 

[Amef'tTTpogr. Amiq (pd.Herbert),!). 1075- 
99 i ADli>'« B(^. of the Order of the GurtPr, il. 
379 1 Aivhitalogia (1834), »v, 100 : Notsi and 
iju'-ries. Isi i^er.ii. 42J, 2od ter. x. 247; Cotton's 
ulitinntKirUiHlliblx, ISuZ; C>tt. of ihc BuaksiD 
the Krili'-h UnBBUni, printed to 16-10; Endie's 
Koglitb Bible; Andomou's Annuls of (ho Kng- 
li«h Rible; ItfpoTt rrum the 8t'lt>cl Committee 
of the Houxe uf Commons on lIih Qnwn'ti 
Print«F'i Polont. 18CU: t^trypc'e Aiinnlo (Sro). 
ii. pL ii. 71. iii.pt. i. 510, iv. 108, 195; NicboU's 
JlJunntion*. iv. 164, Ti. 421; Nicboht'i Lit. 
Anccd. ill. fi72.] H. R. T. 

BARKER, COLLET (1784-lsai), Aii«- 
r rjiaii (.'Splorer, obtained a commissiou as 
< iptiun in the 39tb resiment, and sei^-ed 
1. Lib ihiit regiment in the Peninsular 
wjir; siilisequentlv he WRg stulioued in Ire- 
land, till in ](*2^ he flailed for Australia, 
where, immediately on liifl arrival, he was 
aiipointii! t^omma^dBnt of Raffles Bay, n 
Mnsll colony on the north c«ast. The colo- 
ulul govi'niment was anjdous in establiah 

(if opening a trade wirli the natives of the 
Indian Arcliiiieloffo through the medium of 
the MalavB, and m 1B24 settlers were sent 
Id Melville Island, and in 1827 to Raffles 
Bay. The settlements did not prosper; 
MAville Lilund was abandoned in iH-J<i, 
And wb"n Barker airivwd ut Itafflea Bay 
he fonnd the eeltlere full of complaints of 
the hostility of the natives and of the un- 
licallhineifi of the climHte. Scuny was 
vi'ty prevalent, butBiirker, byplnntitig trees 
anil vegetables, rcBtored the health of the 
community, and his just treatment of the 
natiTiM Hpeodily removed their hostility. In ! 
the face uf all opposition he insisted on for- ' 
hnorance and humanity on the part, of the | 
settlers, and by trusting himself alone into 
the hands of the natives and giving them 
othcTproofg of his justice and good feehng, he 
bi!(Nunu uoMewed of f^at influence nmong 
tliem. Unfortunately, before the news of 
his success could reach the colonial govern- 
ment, the abandonment of the settlement 
■wa« ordered, and Barker waa appointed to 
the settlement at K.ing' Georges Sound, on 
the south-west coast. Before leaving the 
district of Raffles Bay he explored the 
mighbourhood of Port. Essington, and on 
*%w»y to his new commund he touched at 
■tSivan River settlement and investigated 
ViBOUlitiyiuiar it, In AprillSSl Governor 



Darluig requested Hwker to search for a 
com muni eat ion between Lake Alexandriuii 
and St. Vincent's Gulf. Captain Sturt had 
descended the Murray River and discovered 
the lake, but had not discovered its com- 
munication with the sea. Barker stalled 
on this eS[ieditiou with a fellow explorer, 
Mr. Kent, and a fen- soldiers. lie ascended 
Mount I/)fty, descried the range to the 
east, named after him Mount Barker, and saw 
the plains upon which Adelaide, Norwood, 
and Kensington now stand. Uu 21 April, 
with Mr. Kent and two soldiers, he came in 
the outlet he was in search of, and, since 
none of the others could swim, he swam 
across alone to make some obnervntions. 
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him in revenge fur ill I 
at the hands of whites. Barker whs on 
ablo officer and "a lover and follower of 
science,' but he desen-ea chiefly to be re- 
membered for his patient humanity towards 
Ihe natives and its complete success. Captain 
St urt, in an eloquent eulogium of his brotiier 
officer, says uf him that ' in disposition us in 
the close of his life he was in many resjieots 
similar Io Captain Cook : ' like Captain Cook 
he suifere<l for the sins of others, 

[Wilson'n Narriitive of a Voyage ronnd the 
World jHlurt'sTwo Expeditions into the Interi'ir 
of Southern Aiwinilia, vol. ii., 1833 ; Xjiag'K 
UieloHvfll an<l KtHtistical Account of New SoDlh 
WalcH ; Healon's AuKtralian Dietionarj ufDntMi; 
private infomintioE,] K. B. 

BARKER, EDMOND {1721-1780 F), 

phvsician, whs bom in 1721 ; his birthplace 
and parentage are unknown. Ue studied 
medicine at the university of Leyden, whose 
register is the only authority for his age and 
nationality. The entryof his matriculation, 
on 16 Sept. 1743, describes him as an Eng- 
lishman, aged 32. lie took his doctor's de- 
Cin 1747, and settled to the practice of 
profession in London. In the winter of 
1749, Dr, Johnson, as yet uncelebrated, and 
only winning his wav to recognition, esta- 
blished the Ivy Lane Olub, which met weekly 
atu'famousbaefsteak house' near St. Paul's; 
to this conversational society Barker was 
introduced by a fellow-student, Samuel Dyer. 
Sir John Uawkins, in his ' Life of Johnson," 
has left character portnuts of soma of the 
members of the club; he describes Barker 
as a dissenter by education, a unitarian by 
religious profession, and a disdple of Iioril 
Shaftesbury in philosophy. According to 
the same authority, Barker was an acute 
reasoner on ethics, a deep metaphysician, an 
excellent clas^cal scholar, and a studeut of 
the Italian poets. He was, however, 'a 



thougliUcas young man,' to slo^'enl; in Ilia 
h&biU, dre«3, and appeamnco ba to pe a jeet 
In bis companions; and naturally he'euc- 
ceeded ill m his profeflBion.' In this sketch 
Ihewj is one characterisiic detail whicb may 
be accepted witb a con&dennt that Hawkins 
does not always merit. .lohnsoD, ire are 
told. so often snubbed Barker for bis unita- 
rianiun that bis visits to the club became 
less sod less fre<)uent. Hawkins continues: 
' After leaving us ' [i.e. the Ivy Lane com- 
iMiny] ' he went to practice at Trowbridge, in 
Wiltshire, but at the end of two years re- 
tumed to London, and became librarian to 
the College of Physicians in room of Ed- 
wards the omithok)gii!t, and for some mis- 
liehaviour was displaced, and diiMl in obscu- 
rity.' Thetliird part of Edwards's 'Oieanings 
nf Katural History," published in 1764, was 
translated by llarker from English into 
French, the work being printed in parallel 
roliunns in both languages. The books of 
the Hoyul College of Physicians show that 
be WHS ' libra rv-keciier ' to that bodv fn)m 
1T60 to 1771 1 how much longer be held the 
position — which was one of small emolu- 
ment, and probably eonsistent with the exer- 
cise of bis profesnioii— or for what reason he 
ceased to hold it, a gap in the college records 

trovents us from ascertaining. It appears, 
owever, that by 1781 a successor bad lieen 
found for him. Boswell linew nothing of 
Barker at first hand, and it seems almost 
certain that his intimacy witb Johnson was 
not renewed after bis return from Trowbridge, 
To the sombre sequel of bie career as described 
by Hawkins no other evidence is oppoxed. 

[.■\lbuni Studioscmim, Univorsity of Lcydoii, 
187.5; HtiB-kiiiVs Life of Johnson, 1787 ; Annuls 
r.r KovHl 0>llii(iB of Physiriaus, I7fi3-8I ; Ed- 
w.inl.** (iloiuiinirs of Nntum! History. I7ai.l 
J- M. ■■ 

BARKER, EDMlTfD HENRY (1788- 
l>'.'i9|, a classical scholar of greater industry 
than judgment, was the eldest son of the 
Rbv. Robert Barker, vicar of Hollym and 
Welwick, and rector of Holmpton-in-Holder- 
ness, and was bom at Hollym vicanUFe De- 
cember 1788. lie WHS entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1807 as a pensioner, 
and afterwards became a scholar of hts col- 
lege. Whilst at the university he gained 
medals for Greek and Latin epigrams, but 
quitted it through religious scruples without 
taking a degree. From 1810 to 1815 he 
lived in Dr. Pnrra vicarage of Ilatton, in 
Warwickshire; but at the end of that time 
the doctor's wife quarrelled with her guest, 
and Mr. Barker lett the house. Shortly after 
tliis event he married Sliss Muiiley, u ludy ' 



who fortunately ha<l some property settle-l 
on herself, and went to reside at Tbell'ord in 
Norfolk, a circumstance which led him la 
append to his name on tlie title-^pagpa i 
works the mysterious letters O. T, Si., w 

Eiuxled the scholars of foreign count 
ut tlicy meant nothing more than Of 11 
ford, Norfolk. His grandfather was the H 
Thomaa Barker, rector of Cheiry-Bv^ 
Yorkshire ; but there had long been d. 
whether Ilol^rt Barker, (he vicar of HoK 
was bom in wedlock or not. Aft«r, 1 
years had been spent in occumulAting '4L 
dence, E. H. Barker brought on action itg 
York assises to prove his father's tegitis 
and gained o. verdict in bis favour. 
thereupon endeavoured, on the ground ft 
alle^d but lost will of his grt^al-uucSl 
establish his claim to the family eetat4 
Pottemewton, estates worth 3,0001. a 
but in this he was ilnsnccessftll. 
and Scarlett were engaged 
(the tracts relating to wbiwi ai 

Preserved in a bound volume in tlie Brilisb 
luseum), and its feilure involved Barker in 
rain. His library waa sold, and lie was cast 
into the Fleet prison. After some years he 
was released. But prudence and ne were 
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and more involved in rnsh odventarea, 
ultimately died, 21 March 18BB. in a ; 
lodging-house near Covenl Oartlcn Ml 
leaving two daughters, who survival 
Five days later be was buried in llie 
yard of St. Andrew's, Holbom. 

Barker edited a vast number of •di( 
long since superseded, of tha worka of ^ 
nncj Latin authors, from the fablee of 
to tile speeches of Demosthenes. Ho 
lated Pliilip Bnttmann's Oreelt gi 
and C. J. Sillig's dictionary of toe . 
of antiquity. In conjunction witb 
I fesaor Geoi^fe Dunbar, of Edinhnr^h, be com- 
piled a Greek and English lexicon, which 
was well received by the public, and tbt 
same good fortune attended bis editim 
I^mpriire's ' Classical DiPtionnry.' *•— 
the essays in his ' CInssital ){( 
(1813) were written ntlltiiton anddmli. 

to Dr. Parr. Whilst living there be 

ceived the idea of reprinting the ' Thesauru* 
Griijrje Linguw,' the famous work of Henry 
Stephens, the French printer of the sixlm-nTn 
centur)'. This enormous labour was finished 
inl82Q, in twelve folio volumes, but tbe nunc 
of BarktT did not appear as its editor, Thn 
omission was due to a vvxy suvere review by 
C. J. Blomfield. afterwards bishop of I>ond( 
which appeared in the 'Quarttjrly Sai '" 
«di, 30-2-48 (1820). Barker retorted 
on 'Aristarchue Auti-Blomfeldilnits ( 
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it fell fUt, UiouEh it noa detMued of sufficient 
fttntotlance to bo answered by J. II. Monk, 
(■iibaeijueittly bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 

. the tame review, xxiv. 8'6^«)0 (18^1). 

■ Ilarker'a 'Parrianu; or Notices of tlu' 
\ Samuel Pnrr, LL.D.,' 1828-9, 3 vob., 

i: 1 in his posthumous 'Literary Anecdotes 
au-i GoDlemponiry Reminiscences of Pro- 
IVisor Porson,' 1852, 2 vols., maj be found 
i-oiuitlemble information nbout those two 
KhciUre ; but both works are deficient in 
discrimination nnd tnetliod. In the ' Fam- 
phl«te«r,' ixi. 189-305 ( IKS2), is the second 
sdition of a viguroua and maul; argument 
from Itarkur in support of tlip Greek cause ; 
and in the same coLIectiun of pamphlets 
(xsTii. 415-30, H^Stl) i» n tract to disprove 
the claimB of Sir Philiii Francis to the author- i 
ship of ' Junius,' a subject on which he ad- | 
dreMnd numerou.'t printed letters to his 
friimds botween 1826 and 1830. To A, J. j 
\'alpy'B ' ClasMcal Joumnl ' he was afrequent 
contrtbutor &om its third number Ut its I 
close, anil he also wrote in the 'British 



fi'W books for children, of some popularity 
in their day ; but this statement can hardly 
be accepted by thou who are familiar with 
his recfjpiised volumes. Barker's powers of 
application were unbounded; but his critical 
acumen waa inferior to his industry. He 
must ranlt in the annuls of classical scholar- 
ship with Joshua Bames. 

[Literary Anecdotes of Porson, with Msmuir 
rif Barker in Tol,i.; ai>iit. Mug. xi. £13-7(1831)). 
hy B,, i.a. George Bnigi'S ; A. Blumfleld's Life of 
C. J. BlomBeld, i. 27-30.1 W. P, C. 

BABKER, FHANCIS (d. 1859?), Irish 
nhysicinn, graduated B.A. at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in 1793, nnd afterwards studied 
medicine at Edinburgh. He there became 
intimate with Sir Walter Scott. On taking 
a medical decree at Edinburgh he conipuseu 
a thesis, ' De mvento (ialvani,' suggesting the 
identtt;r of the nervous fluid and dynoraical 
electricity. After residing in WaI«rford for 
five ^ears, where he opened the first fever 
faoapitsl in Ireland, he eettltKl in DubUn; 
■n l60S was elected jprofesaor of chemistry 
there, and took the M.B. and M.D. decrees 
in 1810. Be slaned the first Irish medical 
journal in co^uuction with Dr. Todd. In 
IMM he was elected seuior physician to the 
Cork Street Hospital, and from 1620 to 1852 
was Beeretarr to the Irish board of health. 
He published many reports on levers, and 
in 1821, in conjunction with Dr. Cheyne, a 
wark on ' Epidemic I'evera in Inilentt.' In 



BABKEB, FREDERICS, D.D. (1808- 

1882), second bishop of Sydney and mt^tro- 
polilnn of Australia, wb« grandson of Wil- 
liam Borker, denn of Rnphoe, 1757-1776. 
and the fifth son of the Uev. John Barker, 
vicur of Bastow bv Bakewell, Derhyaliire, 
who died 6 June 18^4. Frederick Barker 
was Ixtm at Bu«iow on 17 March 1806. He 
was educated at Grantham School und Jesua 
College, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. 
degree in 1831 and proceeded M.A. in 1830. 
He was appointed 24 April 1831 to the per- 
petual curacy of Upton, a small villngu in 
Cheshire, where he ministered until 28 Sept. 
1B34, and then spent a few months (4 Oct. 
to 21 Dec. 1834) m Ireland in the esrvice of 
the Irish Church Mission. In the begiuDing 
of 1835 he was appointed to the perpetual 
curacy of St. Mary's, Edgehill, Liverpool, 
and held this preferment fur over nineteen 
years. In the course of his incumbency he 
manifested a warm interest in scriptural edu- 
cation. On account of failing health Barker 
was induced to accept from the patron, the 
Duke of Devonshire, the paternal vicarage of 
Bastow, which had fallen vacant by the death 
of his elder brother, the Rev. Anthony Auriol 
Barker, on 21 Dec. 1853. Before leaving 
Liverpool Barker published a volume entitled 
' Thirty-six Psalms, with Commentary and 
Praver for Use in Families,' London, 1854. 
Barker also contributed to 'A Course of Ser- 
mons on the Princii>al Errors of the Churrh 
of Rome, preached in St. Andrew'* Church, 
Liverpool, by Ten Clergymen of t be Church 
of Enghind,'^183e; to'ACourse ofSermoiis. 
on Romanism, preache<l in St. itlichuel's 
Church, Livemiol, in 183ft-9, by several 
Clergj-men of the Church of England,' 1840 ; 
and to 'Twenty-two Sermons by difl'erent 
Cler(rvmen,contrihutedinBidof the Erection 
and Endowment of a Kew Church at Grnng» 
in the Parish of Canmel, Lancashire,' 12mo, 
Liverpool, 3nd edition, 1854. 

Barker had been scarcely three months in 
residence at Baslow, when ho was selected 
by Archbishop Sumner in August 1854 to 
succeed Dr. Broughton as bishop of Sydney, 
New South Wales. This olBce carried with 
it, by the queen's letters patent, dated 19 Oct. 
1854, that of metropolitan of Australia. Hb 
was consecrated at Lambeth on St. Andrew'a 
day, 80 Nov. 1854, and received the degree 
of D.D. per literan rrgiat. lie arrived in 
Sydney in May 1855. His predecessor Imd 
procured the erection of the sees of Tasmania 
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in 1B42, nnd of Adrlaide, Melbourne, and i 
Newcastle, oil in 1^7; nnd Barkt^r in hie j 
lirelime effecUid the formntion of the uddi- , 
lionid dioceses of Perth 1868, Brisbane l8fiB, ' 
Ooulburn 1B63, Grut^on and Annidale I86fi, 
Dathurst 18fS9, Ballarat 1875, and Xoith 
Qut-cnBland 1878, Thus Barker's prinincy, I 
us first coiiBtitnted, extended over twelve I 
sepsrale diocews, in which, one nfl^r the , 
olW, the principle of constitutianal govern- 
ment was developed in conforinitjr witb the , 
|»recedent set by the dicxieses of Vicloria and 
Sydney. The first evnod of the latter djo- 
ciise met on 5 Bee. 1866 ; and in addition to 
the diocesan synods thus initiated Barker 
succeeded in establishing s general synod, 
composed of clerical and lay repreaentn- 
tives from the several diocesan synods, 
for the exercise of certain legislative nnd ad- 
ministrative authority over Uie whole thureh 
in Australia and Tasmania. The forniatiun 
of this general synod, which met lliree 
lime* during Barker's primacy, the last Time 
being in his absence m October 1681, was 
wgnrded as having perfected the constitution 
of the AuBl ralian church. Under this rtgime ' 
the diocese of Sydney continued more and ' 
more to prosper, and when state aid to reli- 
gion was abolished in the colony, it whs 
ordained by the legislature that Barker should i 
continue to receive his government salary of I 
3,000/. a year. Funds were forthcotning for 
I lie building of churches and the maintenance 
of the clergy ; a noble cat hedral was erected i 
and paid for, and the requisite buildings, 
endowments, and staff were provided for n I 
collf^ for the education of young men for ' 
the ministry. Barker's work was arduoiis; , 
and he paid three visits to England for the 
purpose of advancing the diocesan and pro- i 
vincial interests committed to Iiis c«re. llis 
first wife died in Sydney in 1876; on his i 
third visit to England he married his second i 
wife, Mary Jane, the older daughter of Ed- 
ward Woods, Esq., of London, and relumed 
to Sydney in October 1878. He paid a fourth 
visit to Europe in 1881 in the hope of recovery 
from an attack of paralysis; after reviaiting 
Derbyshire, he proceeded to the Riviera for 
the winter of 1881-2. He died after foiir 
weeks' illness at Son Hemo on Thursday, 
6 April ISt^i, and was buried at Baslow 
on the 18lh of the same month. Barker's 
only episcopal publication appears to liave 
been ' A Charge delivered to the Oergy of 
the Diocese of Sidney, 23 Nov. 1858, nl the 
Primory Visitation, lie.,' 8vo, Sydney, 1859. 

[Therry'a Reiiiiiiiscences of Thirty Ya-irs' Rb- 
stdcnc:)! ill Nev South W^es and Vicloriu. 2n(l 
ed. 1883; Hcaton'a AuslralisD DI«tionnry nf 



Datos and Mun ot tbe Tirac. 1879 ; Time*. 7 .. 
le April; Churoh TimBs. 14 and 11 Ar- 
GniLTdiau. 10 April: High Peak N'e«>, 
Buiton AdvprtiBcr. Ja nnd 2B April; R.-.-.. 
U iind 21 April and 18 Aug. 1S83; Hiid pri. : 
informHltoD.] A. A. •' 

BAEKEB, OEOIIGE (1776-|k4- 
benefactor to Birmingham, was bom 

1778. Notwithstanding his arduous (Iiii< 
as a solicitor, he devoted a larf^ portion 
his time bolli to scientific pursuits ami - 
benevolent and social enterprises. He exf-r. ■ 
himself with great enerp- to extend the ii - 
vantn^s of the General Hospital, in !>•'] .< 
of which he was one of the cnief promo' ■ 
of the Birmingham musical festivals. Vv " 
the founder of the Birmingham Philosopbi. 
Society, and by hisl >ctures on chemistry j^ii 
a considerable impetus to certain special it. 
nufactures. From the first, he took a >]'■ - 
cial interest in the inventions of Watt anrl 
Boulton; and it was chieHy owing to bin 
e.xertions (hat an act was obtained for tlist 
'gigantic absunlity,' as it v&s called, 'tli>- 
Birmingham rwlway.' In recognition of hii 
scientific acqiiirementshe was in ISSSelecttxl 
a member of the Uoval Society. He dieil 
6 Dec. 1845. Hia statue in marble is in ttw 
General Hospital. 

[Gent. Mag. new ser. ixv. !8*.6.] T. P>| 
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BABKER, Sir GEORGE ROK 

(1817-1861), colonel in the royal i 

lery, after studying at the Royal Military 
Aiidemy, Woolwich, was appoinli^d secouil 
lieutenantiu theroyalartiUeryiD 1834. Not 
happening to be employed m any of the 
colonial wars of the next twenty yearr^ h^ 



he proceeded at tbe beginning of llie struggle, 
he speedily attracted the favourable notice 
of SirColinCampboll, afterwards I.,oni Clyde, 
to whose division he was altaclieil. He wim- 
manded a battery at Alma and lukerman, 
was in command of the artillery in the 
expedition to Kertcb, and commanded the 
batteries of the left attack nt the fall of Sv- 
vaatopol, He returnecl to England a 
and when the news of the mutiny led tt 
despatcb of a force of royal arti'""" 
India, he was at once selected for M _ 
that country. Under his old chief luM 



capture of Lucknow. S'ufaseqtuntly, ij 
head of a mixed brigade, be dttettm 
mutineers in force at .Tamoo, and at] 
the stronghold of Birwali. for which at 
hn was made K.C.B. After the si 



of ihe miiLinv Biirker was enicngt^l iu 
UMsims for Ilie couKolidalion of the ma- 
ifrid of llie royal uuA ludiau arrilkTies, a 
nnri of coDsiili-rable difficulty. A militnrr 
niver nf much promise *■«« put *lnirt by 
ll» duulli, vrhicli DCOtirred at Simtnli iu Julv 
f(*61. 

jAriHV Lima; lomlon ObmUm, 1851-56; 
B<<)|tr>p'>)<>'i>l Nutv ID Off. Cul. of >IuM'Utn <i{ 
Artillery. Wwilwicl.] H. M. C. 

BARKER, HENIiy A3T0X (1~74- 
IftW), youHgersoiinf Robert. Burlier [q. v.], 
tLi> patmranui palnt«'r, was Itom nt C>]iis^)w in 
1774. ABabiiybelMgnntiiNSgist IiiafMlierin 
|ttintinK his panorninuB. When only twelve 
jMrs oW In- wiw s»t to work to tnke outlines 
of tlio ciiv of Ediiiburt^h from the top of the 
Calton Hill cibserratory, and a few year* 
iMer madi^ the drawings forthe view of Ji«n- 
don from Albion 31iUa. The«e dritwitigs he 
nfterwurdfi ptnlii«d. In 178** he caini' with 
Ills futh'T to Londcm, and soon nfterwardB 



the punuramBa till the ktter'e death in 1B06, 
whim, as eiecutor,hetoo6 tha panorama into 
Tiis otra handfl, and for twenty years carried 
on the ei^hihitJon with great succesa. lie 
frequently trnTelled to make his own draw- 
ings for liis pictures, and in August 179(1 left 
Kn^^land for Turkey, to mnke drawinRS for 
Ihf pannrnmn of ConMnntinopk. ^^^lsn he 
srrivcd ot Pnlenno, he called on Sir William 
liiiiniltan. then Bnglieh nmbaHmdor iit the 
court of Naples, and was introduced hy him i 
to SeUon, who 'took me by the hand and [ I 
said ho VIM indebted to me for keeping up j 
the fiuDC of his victory in the hattle of the , 
Nile for n yenr longer than it would have 
lB»t«d in the public estimation' (^Barker's, 
nwonorondn). 

The pnuommft of CoiiHtantinople was ex- I 
hibited in lHO-2, and the drawings were en- ' 
graved and published infourplaliw. Inl801 ; 
Barker went to Copcnha^n to make draw- i 
ing« for R picture of the battle, and while 
there he wna again kindiv received hy l,ord 
Nelson. In May lft03, during the peace of 
Amiens, be went to Paris and made draw- 
ings for n panorama of the city. After this 
many other panoramas were exhibited, the 
later ontB being chiefly from drawings by 
Mr. J. Burford, who shared with Barker the 
property in a panorama in the Strand, pur- 
chased in I81S from Mr. Reinngle. Barker, 
however, still travelled from lime to lime, 
andTisited,amongotheTpIoce», Malta, where ^ 
be mode drawings of the port, exbibiled iu 
1810 and 1812; Venice, of which a pano- i 
rama was exhibited in liil9 ; and Elba, where 



he renewed bis aciiuaiii lance with Napoleon. 
After the buttle of Waterloo, Barker visited 
the field, and went to Paris, where bu ob- 
tained from the officers at headij^uarlers ull 
nete^siLry information on the subject of the 
battle. A series of eight etchings hy Mr. 
J. Bumcli from Barker's original sketrhcs 
of the field of bottle were printed and imb- 
lished, oa were also his drawings of flibraltar. 
His last grand panorama was the coronation 
procpsaion of George I\', exiiibited in 18^, 
Df all the panoramas exiiibited. that of the 
battle of Waterloo wns the most succesaf^il 
and lucrative. By the exhibition of tb's 
picture Barker reafised no less Ihnn 10,000/. 
About 1802 he married the eldest of the six 
daughters of Keur-admiral WiUism Bligh, 
who ciimmanded the Bounty at the tima 
of the celebrated muTinr. By her Barker left- 
two sons and two daughters. In lft26 he 
transferred the management of both the 

Sisnoramos to Sleesrs. John and Robert Bur- 
brd, and went to live first, at Cheam, in Sur- 
rey, and afterwards in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol. He died on 19 Jidy 18M at Belton, 
near Bristid. In his works, bis writing, his 
conversation, and his dress. I he most remark- 
able characteristics were nwstness and pre- 
cision. A list of most of the panoramas 
painted and exhibited by the two Barkers 
will be found in the ' Art. Journal ' for 1857, 
p,47. 

[Oi-nt. Miig. 1858 ^ Art Jnurnal, 1857, vol. ix.; 
Cliamljers's Juiinmt, vol. xiii. ISflU.] It. H. 

BARKER HUGH (rf. 1032), an EngUsh 
lawyer, vas educated at New College, r>xiord. 
He was master of the free grammar school at 
Chichester, when it was attended by Selden, 
who received from him his instruction in 
' graronior learning.' On 17 June 1605 he 
gradiwted D.L. at Oxford, beingabout this 
time chancellor of the diocese. He was ad- 
mitted of the college of civilians on 9 June 
1607. and for several years before his death, 
in 1632, he was dejin of the court of arches 
in London. He wns buried in the unpereud 
of the New College chapel, OxfurJ, where 
his virtues are commemorated in a Latin 
epitaph. 

(Wood's Atheniciii. 367; FaHli, i. 307: Hut. 
arc! Antiq. of the Colleges and Halla of niferd, 
«1. Oiiteh (1788), p 211(1.] T, 1'. H. 

BARKER, JAMES (1772-18381, captain 
in the royal navT, son of Mr. James Barker, 
shipowner at holherhitbe, was bom on 
•2 Mnreb 1772, and was entt^red on the boohs 
(if the Beuver sloop, as early as Ifl June, 
1780. Ue afterwHrd*. whilst still a child, 
was on board the Prudent in the West 



Kills 25 en 
he wiLS MTvins on buitnl th<i Itussell, of 74 

funs, nnd in lier ehnred in the glories of 
June. He was thi^n trnneferred to the 
Jupit«r, OBiTj'ing tho broud pennnnt of Com- 
nvodore J. W. I'oyne; nnd in tha following 
spring was iu tte royul jHclit, on tlio occn- 
sion of brinifiug ov«r the Princess Caroline 
uf Brunswicu, b service that gained for him 

fromotion to the rank of lieutenant, 13 April 
795. He vias afterwards appoiuted to the 
I Irion, with Oaptain Sir James Saumnrex, and, 
continuing in tier, hod a jiHrt in the victories 
of L'Orient, Cape St. ^'incenl, and the Nile ; 
the la^t engagement gave him commander's 
rank on 8 Oct. 1/9*. Later he commanded 
lite hired ship Moriston in the firistol Channel 
nnd on the coaat of Cornwall, and was made 
post-captain on 12 Aug. 181:2. He had no 
further employment in the navy, but «'ttled 
down in the neighbourhood of Bristol, where 
lie died 4 May 1838. 

[Horahall'sBoy. Kar. Biot^. vii. (Supplement, 
part iii.). 66: Gcut. Slag, cxii. ii. 203.] 

J. K. L. 

BARKER, JOILX (/. 1464), scholar of 
King's College, Cambridge, came up from 
Eton in 1464, and was author of a book 
culled ' Scutum Inexpugnabile,' a work on 
Ixigic. From this he was called the l^gic or 
Sophister of King's Collie, Sophister being 
the name for a student in his second year, 
when logic was principnlly studied. Tiiis 
book was read in Kings Culleite, but appa- 
rently not elsewhere. Mr. Brian llowe, 
scholar of King's College in 1499, wiole a 
rvcommendatory preface to it. No trace of 
the work is to he found iu the Cambridge 
Univeraity library or the British Museum, 
Barker died 'a brother of the order of the 
Frj-ars Minorets.' 

[Skeleton CoUagii Hognlis Cantab, by An- 
thony ABou, MS.] 0. B. 



shipowner, and shipmaster of London, pro- ' 
bably the same who, in 1627, in partnership 
with Matthew Crndock. John Fowke {after- ' 
wards, in 1653, lord mayor), and others, ob- i 
tained letters of maniue for the Golden I 
Cock, of 200 tons (7 March, 17 Julv, lfl27), 1 
which Barker commanded in the Mediter- | 
ranean, and in which, in the course of 1629, 
he recaptured a Venetian vessel from a 
Turkish corsair iu the neighbourhood of 
Zante. The grand sii^or demanded and en- 
forced satisfaction from the Levant Com- 
pany, at wliose instance Barker was thrown 



into prison, and so kept for more thim 
year (SeptemhiT 1630). Ilis nHJiirs uii 
this do not aeem to Imve prosnt'rt-di^ .n . 
whilst his former partner, John Fowke, «.i- 
vanced to be aldenuan and lord ma^or, lie 
was still a shipmaster, and on 12 April 1652, 
when war wttli Holland was imnuncnt, lie 
hired his slup, the Prosperous, of 600 fii 
and 44 guns, to the state, as a man 
himself remaining in command. 
not, however, appear that thr Prospetoul 
with Blake in the engagement olf FollM 
on 19 May ; but from the general g»-" 
uf ships wliicli immediatuly followi 
may feel certain ihat she was with 1 
his cruise to the northward, when 1: 
lured or dispersed the Dutch herring' M 
In September she went to ScninarkiiM 
of the squadron under Captain liiillj 
BXLl^ Amdkkw], and narrowly escaped flT 
lost at the same time as the Antelope. ■ 
her return to England, towards lUe end -'' 
Uotober, she was sent into the river to ii i 
and WHS still there when the battle m 
fought off Dungeness on 30 Nov. In i' 
Et«m remodelling of the nary which 1i' 
place after this defeat, Bnrknr was c > 
firmed as captain of the Prosperous, and u 

f resent with the fleet oif Portland on 18 Fi I 
Q52-3. From hie relationswith Ball duriiii^ 
the previous summer, it is probable that the 
Prosperous formed part of the red division, 
under Blake's immediate command ; it is, ak 
any rale, certain that she was in t^ ""^^^ 
thick of the batlls ; was enguwd liy m 
ships at once, led on by De Ruyter il 
son: and that, after a brilliant C' 
Barker and a great part of the c 
killed, the rest wounded or an 
and the ship taken poseeBsion of. 
were hastily transfOTred to De BuTtcr'ifl 
ship, and a prize-crew put on boftnl^ 
Prosperotia, wliich before nightfall was wen 
back by the English ; but the men remained 
prisoners, and were not released fiir souw 
months. A gratuity of 40(U. was « 
to Barker's widow, and tlie oomn 
the Prosperous, whilst in the state's i 
was given to hie son ^^'illiam, who ha^fl 
self been badly wounded when his fath 
kiUed. 

[CnleDdurs of Stuta i'njxT^, DomrBtio. 



BARKER, JOHN (168lM7( 
terinn divine, was born in 1682, .butj 
therlbelocalityof hisbirlhnor the COW 
of his parents has been ascertained. ._ 
□rohable that he was related to Un ¥ 
Matthew Barker, who was ejected from S- 
Leonard's, Eastcbeap, London, iu 1662, m: 




1 35 Match \6f>S tCiiJUcr's Con- [ 

HUttitm, p- 63). .\(Uf the onlinarv school 

litung he WHS ediicnt ed for the presbyterian 

iltistry by Timotby Jotlit, at Atterciitte, 

Ddishire. Having been ' ccrtiGeU ' by 

itlie, BttrVt'T iirccewlt!') lo London, and waa 

■enaed by (he jiTwbyliirians a* a preacher of 

- rrnspel. In J "09 he was chosen assistant 

. Inr to one of the Ibrcinoat presbyterian 

.-. i;ft''0''s in London, vi*. of Crosby 

,r.-, The senior pBStiit was Br. Benjamin . 

I .nor, with whom Uerkor lived on the 

■ jiti'ectionote teruiH. 

' : tho death of Matthew Ilpnry the com- j 
iior in June 1714, his congregation iu . 
-.■ Street, Hackney, Loudon, invited 1 
nrker to Buecwsd him. There was division 
r opiuioa ta to the new minister, and a 
'(WBJfm followed, which culminated in the 
mvol Pit concregnliim. But the majority 
Jhsmd to Barker, and bo rare was his tnct 
nd 60 un quest LouaUe hi? pulpit power,that 
ny soon the congregation was as largo as 
1 had ever been. Shortly aft«r his settle- 
Kot At Hackney, Barker took part in the 
iat«ric contrciTeraiea on the Trinity, which 
ivided protestont dissenters into two hostile 
an)p«. rMpectively known as eubscribers and 
lUHaubscribers. Barker belonged to the 
onntr, and delivered a series ot discourses 
n the supreme and absolute divinity of 
emus Christ. In 1718 he was assailed by 
member of his congregation, the Rev. 
lartin Tomkins, on the use of doxologies in 
innvrand praise. Prefixed to what Tomkins 
aUbd 'A Calm Inquiry whether we have 
ay IVarmnt from Scripture for addressing 
Ulsehes in a "Way of I'rayp- "- i*™!'^" '■> 



o be drawn into contiflver^ here, but the 
ItAck led to correspondence with Dr. Isaac 
VatiB, 

In 1739 the Itev. Philip Gibb was chosen 
a Barker's co-pastor. lie was a man of 
bilitr, but his orthodoxy wa* qut-slioned ; 
n 1787 he was forced to retire, and in 173^1 
he place wits filled by the Kev. William 
tunt. It was in the same year that Barker 
linuelf Biiddenlv resigned, to the grief of the 
ongregatiun. He assigned no reasons, but 
(ler-eTeuCs make it probable that he had 
dopt«d Baxter's religious opinions, and held 
t due to his riKormialy Cnlvinistical congre- 

Aftcr his resignation of Hackney, he re- 
ired to Epeom in Surrey, where he lived for 
bout three years without anv charge, but 
laa always ready to assist his brethren. In 
741, on the death of the Itev. John New- 
nan, he Tirtually became pastor of Salters' 



Hall congregation, although he would not 
take the name of their - minister,' only that 
of ' morning preacher." Though in his sixtieth 
year, he was indefatigable m bis 'pustoral 
visits' and popular as a preacher. Un the 
death of his eolleoguc, the Rev. Jeremiah 
Tidenmb — Salters' Hall having al'^ye had 
two ministers— a succeasor was found m 1742 
in the Rev. Francis Spilbury of WnrcBster, 
In 1744 Barker removed from Epsom to re- 
side in London; but in 1745 he was resident 
in ^Valthamstow and later at ClnphDm. In 
the last place he prepared a volume of ' Ser- 
mons." ITiey were published in 1748, and 
were so well received that he made selections 
for a second volume. I'heir publication, 
however, was interrupted by illness, and 
they did not appear tilt after his death (in 
1703). They are soLd rather than brilliant, 
and somewhat cold and inelastic in perusal. 
In 1748 he was grieved by the death of 
hismother,andinl761by that of Doddridge, 
bis frequent correspondent. In the spring of 
1762 Kirker, on account of old age, resigned 
his charge at Salters' Hall. Be died on 
31 Mav of the samu year in his eightieth 
year. He was married twice, first to Bathsua 
GledhiU, daughter of Robert Oledhill, near 
"Wakefield, Yorkshire. She died in September 
1719. Secondly be married the widow of a 
Wr. Lamb, wlilise large house in IlBcknejr 
(London Fields) gave name to 'Lambs 

I [Wileou's History of DissonliBg Churches, ii. 

39-51 ; Si-rmoiis. ut supra, and sriwrate Sermona 
I oti GroBTi^nor and Nuwman ; Stedmaa's Lutlers 

uf Dr. Doddridge, 1 790 ; Life of Doddridge, from 
I private MS8.; cf, Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, i. 
; 603, ii. 203.] A. B. G. 

BARKER, JOHN, M.D. (170t<-1748), 
niedicalwriter, was educated at St, Thomas's 
Hospital, London, and Wadiiam College, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A.in 1731, M..A^ 
and B.M. in 1737, and D.M. in 1743. He 
practised medicine in Salisbtiry for nearly ten 
years. In 1746 he was admitted a member 
of the College of Physicians, and, moying to 
London,becamein that year physician to the 
Westminster Hospital. Inthelbllowingyear 
he resigned this post on being appointed phy- 
sician to his majesty's army in the Low 
Countries. He did not long sur^'ive hiB pro- 
motion, and was buried in St. Stepheu-ft 
Church, Ipswich, where there is a tablet to 
his memory. "While at Saligbuiy he pub- 
lished in 1743 ' An Inquiry into the Nature. 
Cause, and Cure of the Epidemic Fever of 
' that and the two preceding jears.' In thifl 
' treatise he objected to bleeding ns a part of 
the treatment, and was consequently attacked 



by unotber Sulisbury pLysicInii, n Mr. Uelu, 
in n local newgpup*!'. Barker ryplipd in a 
jiomiililBl entitled ' A Dufeiice of a iMc Tren- 
tise &c..' 1743. He dan iiublisliiil in ir4H 
iuanoctnvo volume' An Emov on the Ajiree- 
ment between Ancient nnU "jlcKlem PliyBi- 
cions, nr u CompiLriwin between the Practice 
of Ilijmocrutes, Oalen, Sydenhnm, nnd Boeiv 

[MaukK RuU of iho Bovn! College of Physi- 
eimis; Oifonl (Irmliuili*'; lUfcer's Eeumv od 
Ancient and Mwli^rn FhyHiciaUH.] P. It.-A. 

BARKEE, JOHN (1771-18*9), British 



Barker, youngest eon of Thotnas Barlter, of 
•The Hftll,' near Bak^well, in Derbyahire, 
nnd th(> descendant of an old county family. 
HIg fikther emigrated to Florida, wliere be 
pnrchased an estote ; but he was compellnd 
TO abandon it on the hreabinf; out of the war 
of independence, and proceeded to Europe on 
his WAV t« India. Ill-henltli comiielleu liim 
to «^tle half-way at Smyrna. Jonn Barker 
wa« edncat^^d in Enj^land, and at eighteen 
entered the hanking-house of Peter Thellun- 
eoD, in Philpot l^nne, in n-liicli he won roee 
to be confidential clerk and cashier. About 
1797 he left London aa private aeeretary to 
John Spencer Smith, British atnhiUBDdor to 
the Porte, and brother of the pelebrated Sir 
Sidney Smith of Acre. In 1799 Barker was 
comwiiwioned by (latent, huaring date 9 April, 
Id proceed to Aleppo as pro-consul, and to 
act an agent ad interim for the Levant and 
the East India cotnyaiiiefl. Darker was after- 
wards regularly appointed agent for the E^ost 
India Company, Ins connection with which 
lasted without interruption for thirtv-Iliree 

gBnrs. He became full consul for the Levant 
ompany 18 Nov, 1803, which was the year 
in which he introduced vaccination into 
Syria. In March 1807 he fled from Almpo, 
on account of the rupture between Enghmd 
and the PorI«, and took refuge with the 
prince of the Druses in the Lebanon, to 



of abuwnc" 

for a visit to Engliuid. He emlturkeil wt 
Alexandria on 9 Mny, imssed th<' winter ni 
Marseillefl, and nnrivvd in l^mdon 4 Atiril 
1819. He left London 18 March 1820, ami 
arrived at AlepixiSR Out. In the nuiumuiit 
1825 Barker was ainwinted British cuiisul al 
Alexandria, where lie urrlved 2o (.let. 182ti, 
In }klarcb 1839 he was made consul -genera I 
in Egjjht, in wLicli capacity hn Iind served, 
in iiwt, from the death of Mr. Salt, in Dctobrr 
1827, He retained the DOtisul-^enernlsliip 
for about four vears, when he left Egvm, 
31 May 1833, for bis villa at SuedinU, at'thi- 
mouth of the Orontus river, and about fit)«iii 
miles from Antioch, Unre Barker bsd 
fomied a garden which wua known through- 
out the East, und in which he grew all thi' 
fruits of the West, and introduced into 
Syria manv species and varieties niiknowii 
before. Ttiis garden wna nlao a nurMry for 
supplying new varieties to England, thf 
most ceC-bratwl being the Stanwitk nec- 
tarine, for which Barker received a medal 
from the Hnyal Horticultural Society ■)f 
Chiswick, Barker was in the liabit for 
manyyeaiB of sending agents into distant 
oriental ixiuntriea to procure for him acitnu 
of the best fruit-trees. In 1844 he visited 
England to introduce some of hii trees, r^— 
turning to Suediab on 6 July following. Hl- 
usnl hu intlneiice to improve the silk and. 
cotton cutturp, and to promote many oth<"H~" 
useful enterpriBcs in Syria, wheichis name ii^ 
still venerateii 'A j^rfect gentleman.' Mr- 
Neale calls him, 'an nccomplisbed scholar*, 
a aatracioua thinker, a philosopher, and phi — 
lanthropist.' He died of apoplesv fi f)ct_ 
1849, aged 78 (%r("a and J^i/pt, &c'., ii. 281S)^ 
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direct the duties of his office, especially the 
transmission of information between this 
country and India. It was owing to the 
diligence of Barker that the news of the 
suspension of the peace of Amiens and of 
the landitig of Kapoleon at Cannes was for- 
warded to India with a speed in those days 
BC-arcely credible. His promptness prevented 
the surrender of Pondicherry to the French. 
The declaration of peace between England 
and Turkey left Barker free to return to 



He. 

nian church of the village, whero a ttaod- 
some marble monument, procured fromO 
was erected to his memory. 

[Bnrrkliardt'* TravBla in Hyria and tll«i 
I Lund. 1822 ; NeaU's Eight Vean in Eb 
' InatinB, and Aeia Minor, from 1S42 t 
1851; Ainswiiith's latroduclory Prefaro tn 
Barker'i Lured uad Pvoiittn. I8G3 : Karfcer'H 
Syria and E^ypt under the last 6vo .Sullaiu ol 
Turkey, U'lnR oxporieiiccH, during fifty ynu*, at 
Mr. Con«ul-Oen,-mlB«rk,;r, 1876.] A. H. f '~ 



BARKER, JOSEPH {1806-1 
preacher, author, and coulrovBTsialist, 1 
bom II .May 1808. at Bramley, near Le«„. 

where his anc(«lors, originally of Keighley, 
had been aeltted for several geiieraTtoDS ■■ 
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fami«TB and mAniifitctiirun. lien? bin father 

wna emploj-etl in the woollen mnniifnctuce ; 

niul hi'Ti' m ftirlv Ufp Ji>9e]ili, who whs the 

.. ■■■ . .ii ..r ii'friiiiiK- '.r -■Ii-wu, ivns en- 

■ ,'..nU-|.,„Ti.- Mi-.liildhoodwns 

: |.i-n ii !■ ill ;iii! -'III. ■Hug: (md his 

■ I li. null. Ill "ii- .iliiiiined ebieliy at 

.„. ^M.,„l..k -vli....L WJ>i,„r.-iitsweroWw- 

[••ytuid, Mnd lie wns enrolliij ii miilubcr nf lhi> 

some cominunity, in which he soon beciinie 

nn aecimonnl preacher, and was ' put upon 

the pkn ' KB u Uume miuionarv uid exliurl i^, 

Knd, after oboiLt ihree years of probalion and 

I rial, as a local pmuchvr. The imuroved eir- 

cumslanct^it of liie father now allon-i>d him 

In be sent to '■ noted methodist school' at 

l.oedi^ kppt by Mr, .Inmea Sigstnn. l-'iHwik- 



^ the Wfsleynn commiiTiion, he i'tined thi 
invnistrr of tSe Methodisl New Cunnejiicin. 
In lhis"boay lie offidoted for n year, ISlifi-El, 
rvs Hssislaiit to the siLni.iriiitendent of the 
l.iverp<Kilcirciiit, whicliVli'lt witharweom- 
iTiMidKtion to '(fo out IIS u triivi'llinK preacher 
iin irint' Barker wan upiKiintw! siiecessiTely 
Ki the Ilanley circuit |Mifi-:R) : lo the Hali- 
I'nx circuit 1830-1 , during liin stay iu 
whiah,cnntniry tolhe rule afTecling preachers 
(if hia itandinff, he married a Mias Salt, of 
" ' f.'m Staffocdshire, and wns in crnise- 
e sentenced by the next eonferonei- to 
) a year of hin probulion; to Blvtii, in 
I Newcaitle-on-Tyne circuit, lai'l-3, a 
jclpliiuuT- migration; and to the Sunder- 
h1 circiut for six miinths, 183'2-3, with re- 
Pence nC Durham. His remarkable fluency 
d general ability in the pulpit had speedily 
buned for him great popularity. Thouf(li 
Buwd of bprelical views, he was in 1S33 
■Bitted into 'full connexion,' and appointed, 
'KB innoration. the 'third married preacher 
TKi«ffield,' 1833-5. TVTiile stationed at 
nieffield and afterwards in the CheMer cir- 
cuit, 1836-7, Darker 8tron)fIv advocated tee- 
toUlisni. From lt*37 to IH40 hi> con<!iicted 
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remoTed from Moasley to Guleshead. a 
_ ip»rftlivBly new circuit, and there de- 
innced Socialism. 

From the Methodist New Connexion, Bar- 
ber wasoxpelled at the conference which met 
at Halitax in 1841, on the ^und that he 
■ had denied the divine apjKnntment of bap- 
tism, and refused to administer the ordi- 
After his expulsion, which was fol- 
by A loM 1.1 the connexion of ■ M 
»etiea and 4,3W members (B/kOQlI.r, 
ifftit, Sm., 1), 113), Barker became the 
pastor of a church in Newc«stle-on-T\-n(', 
wlii<?h had, like himself, left Ihe Methodist 
Nrw Connexion. Here it was Barker's daily 



custom to deliver lectuws, followed by frew 
discussions, He turned printer, and in ad- 
dition to other nubliealions hegRii to issue a 
pttriodical called "The Clu-istian," whilst his 
adherents were known as Barheritea. At 
this period he held a ten iii|tlit^' discussion 
with Ihe Ilev, William (afterwards Dr.) 
Cooke, ' the ablest minister,' Barker aays, 
• in the body to which I myself had formerly 
behiiifced. Barker, whose views were con- 
stantly chan^ng, for a time inclined to 
Juiikerism, and afterwards t' 
u 184ii he preached in unitarian chapels 
both in Lonuou and elsewhere. The u 
tarians enabled him to start a printing 
taWishment on a larger stale at Wortley, a 
suburb of Leeds, where, on 6 Jnly 1846, a 
ateiim printing-press, wliich had been pro- 
vided at a cost of Borne 600/., was publtclj 
S resented to him by Dr, (afterwards Sir 
olin) Bowring. Some months previously 
Barker had issued a ' Proposal for n new li- 
brary of three hundred volumes, the cheapest 
collection of works ever published,' To this 
task he now applied himself with 
enei^, and issued week by week a 



Library.' The jirice of these works wae 
small that ' their printer and publisher i 
be regarded as the pioneer and first origi- 
nator of cheap literature in this country.' 
Here also he published anonymously an au- 
tobiographical work entitW 'The History 
and Confessions of a Man, as put forth by 
himseif," 8vo, Wortley, 1846; which was 
substantially reprodueeil in 'Barker's Re- 
view,' I8til-3. as 'The Life of a Man,' and ii 
the posthumously published ' Life of Joseph 
Barker, -BTitten by himself,' Svo, London, 
1880. In 1818 Barker ' began,' hr> says, t 
' dabble in politics,' advocating republicanisi 
for England, repeal for Ireland, which be 
had visited in June and July 1845, and the 
nationalisation of the land. He commenced 
a weekly periodical called 'The People," U. 
propagat ehisextreme opinions, wli i ch reached 
acireulationof more than 30,000 weekly. In 
1S47 — in the course of which year he made a 
six months' tour in America — he foretold, in 
his 'Companion to the Almiinac, the French 
revolution of 1848, Barkerthrew himself into 
the chartist agitation which followed, as tho 
advocate of ' peaceful legal measures.' After 
the summer assises in 184S, the judge s 
Liverpool issued bench warrants for the arret 
of a number of political agitators, including 
Barker. He was arrested about six weeks 
later, and taken to the city ^n! at 3H 
Chester, Ilewasdefaini-d until four o'clock 
on the snccet-ding day, when the magisirutea 



Barker 7: 

iiiuk bail; and Barker wi^ut to Bolton, whcru , 
be had beun the aaine <luy elei'led M.P. for ' 
ibsi borougli hj on imni(>u8R majority. ' And 
bS nn one else wns elected at that time, either 
by show of hands or a poll, he woe, in truth, 
the ntily \vgii\ representative, though he never 
HUt in pHrliamenL' Whilst still noting for 
trial Ht the Liverpool winter assises, he was 
cWcteil a member of the town council of 
l.ei^ils. At the BSsilM the atlomej-generol 
at the lost moment entered a nolle prottqui, 
and Barker waa set iLi liberty. His inveterate 
habit of shifting his opinions had now landed 
him in something like deism pure and simple. 
In 1861 he transported himself and his family 
to Central Ohio. In the United State* he 
joined the anti-slavery party with BTeaf eeal, 
and was intimately oGMiciated with Mr. Lloyd 
Garrison, Mr. Wendell FhiUi{H, Mr. Henry 
C. Wright, and other leading nbolitionistA 
After one or two removals he settled in Ne- 
braska, where he purchased a large tract of 
land at Bamnll price. In the summer of 18.57, 
he began a long lecturing tour. In Phila- 
delphia lie fulfilled on (engagement of eight 
months, during which he lectured every 
Sunday. .Vfter spending a few weeks w^itli 
his lamily in Nebnwka, he returned to Phila- 
delphia in August 1858, to undertake another 
eiglit months' course of lectures. Barker 
sailed from Boston 1 1 Jan. 1860, for England, 
and having lauded at Liverpool proceeded 
to Betley, in Staffordshire, the native place 
t)f his wife. His wife and children followed 
in August of the same year, and found him 
already engaged in a secularist promganda as 
one of the editors of the ' National Reformer,' 
a position which, however, he presently va- 
cated in disgust. On a re-exam inal ion of the 
Bible he subsequently began to retrace his 
steps towards orthodoxy, and to doubt ' the 
beneficent tendency of infidehCv.' The pro- 
cess of return is to be traced in the suc- 
cessive numbers of ' Barker's Review of 
Politics, Literature, Religion, and Morali 
and Jouruitl of Education, Science, and Co- 
operation,' the publication of which he 
menced on Saturday, 7 Sept. 1861, after he 
imd abandoned what ho colled the 'un- 
bounded license party.' Id 1863 he became 
lecturer to a congregation of an eclectic kind 
of ■ unbelievers " at Buniley, where he lived 
and laboured for more than a Tear, enforcing 
the precepts of morality, and often taking 
nccnsion to speak favourably of the Bible and 
chiistianity, He was formaUv reconciled 
tu bis old religious belief, and afterwards 

S reached, at their invitation, to the metho- 
ist reformers of Wolverhampton. After 
accepting like invitations from the primitive 
methodists of Bilflton and Tuustall, ne joined 
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Barker's career had undermined his con- 
tution, and he auftercd for some years Ir' ■ 
acute dyspepsia, brrjught on by his min 
labour. The death of his wife, whicb !■ <■ 
place ot Nottingham about this time, affcti ■ 
him grealiyi and lit- reliirned to Amcr i 
'with the intention of resting, but thin a 
contrary to his nature.' L'poi bia arriTol t 
stayed for a short time at Omnfaa, where jy^t 
estate liad become a very volnoble prtmni^^ 
then went east, and made PliiladelphiKlj 
headquarters. 'Hcprinled srvecal bw>lc8ir 
numbers of tracts in defence of tli« chrittf 
religion. ... He generally rvtunwd I 
spent eeveral months in the summer UO""" 
with liis family,' After spending the xi . 
of 1 87-1-11 at ^ston, be slowly travelled bi 
tn Omnha in the following spring, resting 
with friends at New Tork and Philadelpbia 
on his way. He died at Umaha 15 Sept. 187'), 
and was buried there, A few days before hif 
death he solemnly declared that he ' died in t hi.' 
full and Srm belief of Jesus Christ, and in thu 
faitli and love of His religion as revealed in 
His life and works, as described in the New 
Testament.' The name of Barker's worts is 
legion. To those already mentioned as raofi 
eipressive of bis current and fluctuating 
opinions may be added his ' Chrixtianil v 
Triumphant/ 12mo, Wortley, 1^46; 'The 
Life of William Penn, the celebrated Quaker 
and Founder of Pennsylvania,' 6vo, London 
aiidWortlev, 1847,thesecofld volume of (he 
' Barker Library ;' ' Lectures on the Church 
of England ftayer-book,' 8vo, Wortley, 
1847 ; ' Confessions of Josepli Barker, a Con- 
vert fn)mChrietiftnity,'eTO, London, 1868, 
a letter addressed to Mr. G, J. Holyoaki-, 
from Omaha city, Nebraska, 23 .July 1858, 
and reprinted from the ' Keasoner ; ~ and the 
' Life of Joseph Barker, wiitten by himself.' 
1860, the autobiographical portion uf which 
was brouglit down to the year 1S68, whilst 
later particulars, as well as some riuming 
I commentaries, were supplied bv Mr. Joseph 
Barker, junior, and Mr. J. T. Barker, the editiir 
of the volume, whence phrases and passages 
are quoted above. 
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la, July 1842. tteptembei 1U3, a 



institutions, Polity, 1_ , 

Litaratnre uf the Methodist Kew ConiMzioil 
London, 1882; Barker's Review, 410, J . __ 
iesi-3 : KrwcasUe Duity Chronicle. 7 \ 
!87fi ; the Life of Joseph Barker, writ" " 
himself, edited by his nephew, John 1 
Barker. Bru, London, 1880.] A. H, ^ 
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BARKER, llATTlIinV (^1019-1698), j 

r'lTHXitifo roust divine, was bom at Cninsley, 

^^nlmmpInnBliirc, in lOlB. After complet- | 

inirlua studies nt Trinity Colli-ge, Cambridge, 

"Whe jnadiiiiled M.A.,belaug'ht aschool 

ii Buiburr, t>xford shire, until the outbreak 

■f rhn ei\!l war in HV41 Compelled bim to 

-'■!nm-i' In London. TLero be waa shortly . 

.'I- i'lio«en roiniater of St. James's, i 

!lilT. Aboul five yeara BubBequently 

1. ■] the inritation of the London | 

II-. nlm resided in the Bummerat Mort- . 

■ JvcinSiirrev.tohecoroelecturer there. On 

- ~> fM. ItUSliu preiiched a sermon before the 

' ''ni»e of Commons at St, Margnrel'e, Weal- . 

'inster. In 1660 he was chosen incumbent 

"'' Si. Leonard's, Eastcbeap. Along with 

^'>«toIi Caryl [q. v,] he was sent in 1859 to I 

Y'*^<rtlaii'l with aletter to Grueral Jlonlc from i 

-**», Owen in the name of the independent ] 

*I»iin;beB, aad hu also signed in January llMJO 

1m reitunciation and declamlion of the con- 

K>«mtiona) and public preachers in London 

tgainst 'the late bornd insurrection and 

'l«clanltion of rebeUion in the saide city.' 

Tleing d'upUced in lGd3, lie collected a con- 

^T«galion, who were allowed the morning 

(ise of the meeting-house at Miles Lane 

<:r«<CIed aAer tbe great lire of 10(16. After 

<;i>ntinuing the duties of his office for Mveral 

vnaiB amidst ' mnnv batarde and diiHcultiee,' 

W died on 25 March 1898. 

He WBS the author of ' Natural Theology, 
«r the Knowledge of God from the Works of 
Creation, acecommodated and im|m>TiKl to 
the aerviee of Christianity,' 1074 ; ' Flores In- 
I ellecliuilee, or select Notions, Sentences, and 
<>hsen-Btions, collected out of several Authors 
and made puhlick, especially for ibe use of 
voung Scholars entering into the Ministry,' 
')lt9I ; ' A Christian standing and moving 
upon the Foundation ' (sermon prettclifd be- 
t'lire ibu liouae of Commons), 1650; a ser- 
mon on Mark ii. 20 in 'Supplement to the 
.Morning Exerciaee at Cripplegate,' 11(76; a 
iiermon on John i. 7 in 'Continuation of 
Morning Exercises,' 16^; a aermon on Matt. 
xi. M. published in ' Casuistical Morning 
Exercises,' 1090; and an appendix to 'A 
Discourse of Family Worship ' bv George 
Hammond, 16&1. Ha also edited Everard's 
' Gomel Treasury Opened." and wrote the an- 
n-ilations on the ' ThesMlonians ' in Poole's 
' Continuation.* 

I Di«wnring Cbutehes. i. 1G3-5 : 
Bin'a itoncunr, HtMnoriHl. i. Mj-S ; Dunu's 
dty-flre Eminent Diriaeit, pp. 100_2.] 

1, MATTHEW HENRY(1790- 

),■ writer of sen tale*, was bora rn 1790 

ford, where hia father had attained 
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dissenting minister. At 
nn early age he joined au Eastlndiamnn, and 
oflerwards served in the royal navy, where, 
aabe was without influence, he never rose be- 
yond the rankof master's mate, Retiringfroro 
the service, he commanded a hired armed 
schooner, and was employed in carrying 
despatches to the Englisn squadrons on ibe 
southern coasts of rrance and Spain. On 
one occasion he fell into tbe enemy's hands, 
and was detained for some months as prisoner 
of war. In 1825 he became editi 



West Indian newapaper, and was afterwards 
employed, from 183i to 1S3S, in a similar 
capacity at Nottingham. Under the name 
of ' The Old Sailor^ be wrote a number of 
lively and spirited sen-tales, very popular m 
their day. He was naval editor of the 
' United Sen-ice Ga»elle,' and a frequent 
contributorto the'LiteniryQawtte,' 'Bent- 
ley's Miacellany,' and the 'Pictorial Times,' 
For Bome astronomical discoveries he was 
presented with a lelewcope by the Koyal 
Astronomical Society. Working hard to the 
last, be died on 29 'June, 1S46. His chief 
works are : 1. ' Land and Sea Tales,' 2 
vols., ia36. 2. 'Topsail-sheet Blocks, or 
the Naval Foundling,' 3 vols., 1838, of 
which a new edition was issued as recently 
asl881. 3. 'Life of Nelson,' 1836. 4. 'The 
Naval Clnb, or Reminiscences of SeiTice,' 3 
vols.. 1*43. 5. 'Tbe Victory, or tbe Ward- 
room Mesa,' 3 vobt., 1^44. Most of his 
works were iUuatrated by George Cruikshank, 
with whom he was on intimate terms, and 
to whose ' Omnibus' he was tlie chief con- 
tributor. 

[Piclurial Times, July 1816; iaformntJiin 
from Str. K. G. Barluri British JMuscnm 
Calftloguo,] A. H. B. 

BARKER, ROBERT (d. 1645), king's 
printer,son of Christopher Barker [q.T.], was 
made free of theSlationirs' Company, fer pn- 
fri'n(ontuln,25 June IRSC, and was ndmllted to 
tbelivervon lJulvld92. He began to take 
apprentices on 26 Marc^ 1593, and during 
the life of his father carried on businees witu 
his deputies, George Bishop and Ralph New- 
berv, with whom in 1592-3 he brought out 
ihe'lAlin bible edited by Fr. Junius. It is 
not known where he lived or had his office, 
but most probably it waa in the Mme bouse 
as his father. The court of assistants of the 
Stationers' Company reengnised, 3 Jan. 1590- 
1600, tbe letters {Mlent of Queen Eliiahelh 
of S Aug. ]a89, granting him the reversion 
for life, after his father's death, of the office 
of queen's printer, with right of printing Eng- 
lish bibles, booka of common prayer.Btaluteii, 
and proclamations. The first bible which 



beara his aeparnte imprint is a 
Gene von verniaii Ijroiight av 
1603 lie hnd n Bjieciiil lic-iiBi 



quarto of the 
in HHM. In 
> to iiriiil hII 
111 tliffollow- 



brew, Trimeliii"' I . i .. 

und mope.' In UiC'.i.i. 

NUina were puid him t'ur pi'iiitiii^, b»nl», ! 

binding, purclimt^nt. und ]iiiperB, supplied to 

Tlie nioBl important publicatitn we nwe to 
liim WB8 tile Hret. wlitiim uf tlic ftiitlioriwd 
vetBion of the EiiBlisli bible <>f 1611, somMimes 
known HH King James's, printed by virtue of 
llie pHtenl. Two issues, both handgnmefolloit, 
wePa produced in the wme year. Contrnrv to 
Lord Mansfield's well-known npi ' ' 



ilB that 'I concuive the solu printing of the 
bible, niid teatntoent, with powor of raBtmint 
in others, t*i bn of right the propriety of one 
Matthew Itarker, t^ilixen nnd stationer of 
London, in regmrd tluit his fiitlier paid for the 
amended or corrected transktion uf the bible 
3,500/. : hv reason whereof the Ininslaled copy 
did of i^gDL beluiift to bim and bis nssignes ' 
(TrealufPo>K*rnais tAe Sfgulatinif of Pnnt- 
ity, p. 27). The anonymous aiithotof 'The 
London Printer his Lamentation' in 1660 
accused the Barkers of baring kept in their 
-1^111^1 manuscript of King 
//.. . '. ;.r„ Muc. iii. 298). 
I. 11^. lumes had granted 
r- eldest son. Chrifito- 
., ii_ - iirinterfor life,and«n 



E~"' 



11 Feb, liii 
hiM second 
the elder, and to Clirislopiier, for thirty years. 



the aesignment was confirmed by the king. 
Eight years later Robert, the second son, paid 
600/. for the same patent in reversion, to be 
held by his own younger son. The bible pa- 
tent remain wl in lhefumilvfromlS"7tol70i), 
I iieriod of 152 rears, "it then fell into the 



ir aiieriod . 

mndfl of Ikfikelt [q. v.]. 
IWil liurker tooli T 



In 1631 liurker took Martin Lucas into 
parlnerahip, and they obtained a search war- 
mnt for prsons suspected of importing 
editions of the English oible, testaments, and 
church books, wmtrary to the patent. Sixty 
bih1e8,i[itnKliicedby acerlainMirliaetSparke, 
were seised in consequence at Bristol. An 
octavo edition of the bible, full of gross er- 
tnts, was printed W ' R. Barker . . , and the 
Btaigties of John Bill [i.e. Lucas] ' in 1631. 
( )ne Btiirtling variant was ' thou shalt com- 
mit adultery ' for the seventh command- 



ment I.Ejiod. XX. 14). This hat cuiised iht^ 
vrdume lo be known as the ' Wicknd Bible : ' 
it is much wiughi after, and is of iMitreni'! 
rarity. The6larOhBnih«r fined Barker:^/.. 
and Lucas lOU/.. and ordered that all copi»< 
iftaiieil should be returned in oniet that tin- 
faulty sheets mighl bs cnncelled, Tlie p»v- 
luent of the fine« was to be respited if tiii' 
printers would set up a fount of Oreek type. 
The Star Chamber woa nut very rulenile»i, ob 
the Gnmwere respited again nnd again uniJI 
llkO. ^\'helhw the monev was wer pkid w 
uiiestionable. William Kilburne {Vangemuii 
Em,ri in wtwn/ tntt printed Bibln, llWfl) 
rxffrs ti) the importation nf spurious editionn, 
full of errors, with the Barkers' imprint. 

He had a leace from the crown in 1603 
for Iwenty-two years of the manor of Upton 
near liA'indsor, at a rental of 20/,, increased 
lo 40/, two years alter, in consideraliou of 
a payment of SOO/, In one paif>nt he was 
described as of Southley or Soutlilee iu Ui-ii- 
fordshirs. Tie married lwicf>, the Ursl wife 
being Itnchel, daughter of William Iky, 
afterwards bishop of Winchester, by whom 
he had tlirep dnuglilem and five sons, Cliris- 
lopiier, Robert. Frnncis. Cliarles, and Mni- 
Ihew, of whom the lirsl, second, and last en- 
tered into the printing business. Ills second 
wife was the widow of Nicholas tlage ; shfi 
diedTFeK 1631-2. 

Towards the end of his life Barker becann* 
inrolved in diflieullien, nnd im 27 Nov, 16.ir> 
he was committed into the cusiody of Ih" 
mnrahul of the king's bench. On 7 March 
1642 the London pnnlera nelilioned aoiuntit 
the four oppressive monopolies, being Ilial of 
rhe Barkers, that of law books, thnt o'f Q-r'»')x, 
Ijitin, imd Helirew books, and that of broad- 
sides. Barker remained in the King's Bench 
frison until his death, which took placti on 
.Inn. IfUJ-S. 

[Amps'sTypogr.Aniiii. (luted.), SfiZ-Bfll ib. 
(rd. Herbert), ii. lOSO-3; Arbcr's Slaliunen.' 
Register*, ii. iii. ir.; Cotton's Kditiona of the 
BIbIs, I8S2 ; Cat, of Books in the British Md- 
Eeum to 1640; Eadit's Euglish Bilile; Andel^ 
son's Annals of tbo English llible; Caxton £i- 
hifaiiian. lS77,Catalngue; Rniort ^m ths Hdcct 
CommitiM of the House of Cunimons on tlio 
(iaesns Printet's PaWnt, 1860; Dngdale's Ori- 
gins JurididaUs, IflBI). p. 61 ; Col. State Paper*, 
Horn. 16U3-10, pp. 8, 20, 74. fi74. G07, 050 ; ib. 
1627-28. pp. 2Z&, 340; ib. 1S29-SI, pp. 3116, 
483.510: ib, ie34-i5. pp. 176, 8*9: ib. W' 
p. 23U; ib, 1640. pp.84-5,3SB; Niehols'l ID 
■:racion»,iT. 184,1 H- B- 1 



BARKER, Sir ROBERT (1729?-li 

for some time comma nder-in-cluef IB 

gal. and the first distinguished arliUerr 

officer of the East India Company, probably 



Snt went out lo [ndiB as ■ compaov's officer ' 
About 1749. Notliii^; in known about tii« 
birU) or ttit> exact dalM of hie arrival in India, 
but in 1757 lie h^ld tJi>- mnk of captain, aoH 
aocompuiMd Clivc to Calcutta in conuonnd 
of » coDttn^irot of tnyal and conmnnj-'iortil- 
l«r;. Hvwascpitainly never.os Major St ubbe 
acf^rta, in the royal arlilltry. but hsd doiibl- ' 
leas heMi a cotnpMiy''* officer in the coast or 
Madnuuinv.Mid had attracted Olive's notice 
as an able artillery officer. lie commanded 
the MrtiUun- at thf capt atv of Chandemagore 
and bl theXattle of Pift*»ej-, and returned to ' 
ftlxlrM in 1768, In 1762 he had attained the 
ratkhofmAJor, and accompanied thf expedition 
to the PhQippiae islanfU from Madras under 
Colonel Dnfer. lie cumnanded the artil- 
lery U the siege of Manilla, and received thr 
higmcst praise from Colunel l>ra] 
Buub inhis d«ntttchthat' Major 
was BO violent flial the breach fio 
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IngUod with I>raper, for i 



arter's fire 
1 appeared 

- was made ft E.B. 



n'M hnightf^, when Draper yri 
But he toon ret limed to £idia, and on 27 April 
1764 Clive writes to the directors that ' to 
MMnnuuid your artillerv I would recommend 
Sir Bobert Barker, wlioee abilities in that 
de|iartnient have be4-n exceeded bj no officer 
that ever was in your eenice.' The directors 
Tpfused to appoint a commandant of their 
artillery, but Barker received in 1761 the 
local rank of colonel in the Idne'* an^Jt "'^ 
in 1765 that of colonel of infantry in the 
componr'a »ervice. He was now slatiooed 
at AUababail, and occupied himBelf with 
•ctence, aendW home to the Koval Society, 
(rf which he had been eleeteo a fellow, 
■ Ttenometrical Obsert ationa at Allahabad 
in 1767|'pnUiehed in the aiity-fiftb roliimi; 
of the 'ndlosophical Transaction*.' >V'hi]e 
■t ^tlfli-b^J fae was promoted brigadier- 
gMMfal in 1770, and received the command 
vt ooe of three brigades which then com- 
* the Bengal army : he became likewii>e 
-' * GAmmandeT^in-«hief in Bengal lo 
dtfgust of Sir R- Fletcher. In 
importani 
Oudewu 
Bohillas would join the Mahrattae 
aad tBTade lua country, and implored the 
help. Sir Koberl accord- 
_ __.. ._' his udes-d^^amp to the 
I and ngned a treaty with them 
agaiiut the Maluattas in May 1772. This 
treaty of Fyiabad the Robillu kept, but, on 
Bpret«ac« of their having broken it, Warren 
Hutingi afterwards lant a brigade to con- 
qiMrtbeaBbrlhenabobL Before this Rohilla 
mr, li0W«*er, Sir R. Barker bad rengned hii 
coaanaiid, for he diupprorcd of the reformt 
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inaugurated in the army by Wanen Hunt- 
ings, and after a lively quarrel left India. 
Colonel Cbampon, who succeeded him, hud 
lo conduct the first Rohillu war. (.^a rvach- 
in^ England Barker wbh elected M.P. for 
^V allingfoid, and mod aAerwaids married. 
He seems never to have spoken in parliament , 
hut in Slarcb I7S1 he was rewarded with a 
honmetcy for his consistent votn with the 
^vemment. He had not sought re-election 
in 1 71110, and retired to a bt«utiful aeat he 
had bought at Biuhbridge near Godalming, 
where be had two gi«at pictonw painted for 
him hy Tilly Kettle—one of himself con- 
cluding the treaty of Fvtabad, the other of 
the Nabob of Oude reviewing the Englisli 
brigade. On 14 Sept. 1766 he gave important 
evidence on the Kohillawar befon the select 
committee of the House of Commons, and on 
148ept.l789diedaiBu»hbridge. Sir Robert 
Barker's ability as an officer won him the 
friendship and esteem of Clive. 

Besides the'Thermomelrical Observations' 
published by the Royal Society, Barker also 
contributed 'Observations on a Voyage from 
Madras lo England, 1774,' and 'The Process 
of Making Ice in the East Indies ' to voL liv., 
and an ' Account of an Observatory of tbu 
Brahmins at Benares' to voL Ixvii. of the 
' Philosophical Transactions.' 

[There is a very abort, incomplet* DOtin of 
fHir R. Barker in Mj^ot Stobbs'a Hiitocy of th« 
Royal Bengal Artilleiy, 2 Tola., 1B77; tniusll 
also Matcolin'i Life of Clive. Oleig's life of 
Warren Hastings, and Mill'i Histoij of India ; 
for bis Berrieea at Manilla sea Draper's dujiUcb 
in the GenL Hag. for 1763, and for Kettle's 
paintiiua at his seat the Gent. Slag, for 1786.1 
H. M. 8. 

BARKER, ROBERT (i:30-l«)6t, re- 

Euted inventor of panoramas, wis born at 
lells, in the county of Mealh, in 1739, and 
having taken up his residence in Edinburgh 
was first known there as a portrait and 
miniature painter and t««cher of drawing. 
He is gennally credited with the first in- 
vention of 'panoramic' repre«entation, but, 
according to some ant horitiet ( Crnnrr*. Z^r.). 
the principle is due lo Professor Breisig ot 
Daniig. Barker, however, painted and ex- 
hibited the first picture of the kind on a large 
scale, and there are several stories cnrrait a* 
to the meana hy which the idea waa fiivt 
auggeeted to him. The most credible of tbew 
accounts is to the effect that, whileskelehilig 
on the summit of Cation Hill at Edinbiir{;h, 
his eye was struck with certain effects whidi 
sug^ted to him the po^aibilily of painting 
a picture on a Uige cylindrical sonace to 
repreaent the entire ecene around him to tba 
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very horixmt. After aarmounting mdiiy clif- 
HciUtieB, he Biicceejwl in producing a pic- 
ture on tliis plan upon pHp«r pseled on linen. 
This he I<xik np to London and showed to ' 
8if Joflbiia lUynolds, who deliberately pro- I 
nounced the scheme impracticable, ndding 
that he would cheerfully leave his bed at any 
time in the night to inspect such a work of I 
art if it could be produced. Subsequently, \ 
when Barker had a panorama ready I'or exhi- 
bition at '2B Cantle Street, Leicester Square., 
Sir Joshua did leave his breakfast-table, and 
vralkod in hie dressing-^wn and slippers to 
Castle Street to iuiipect the work, and con- 

fratulated the artist. Barker,^ded by Lord 
llcho, was enabled first to patent hia inven- 
tion, and then to carry out his plans. The 
first picture was painted in water-colour on a 
complete circle twenty-five feet in diameter, 
on a surface of paper pasted on canvas, and 
the work was carried out in the guard-room 
of the palace of Holyrood. It was flrat ex- 
hibited to the public in the Archer's Hall 
at Holyrood, and was subs«iuently exhi- 
bited at Glasgow, In November 1768 Barker 
came to London, where, in the summer of 
1780, the view of Edinburgh was shown at 
No. i^ in the tlaymarket. Uc then con- 
structed a view of London, taken from the 
Albion Mills near Blackfriars Bridge, and 
exhibited this in the spt^ng of 1792 in Castle 
Street, Leicester Square, This view was 
painted in distemper, and the drawings 
made for it were afterward* etched by 
Henry Astfln Barker, aquatinted by Bimie, 
and published. 

In 179.3 Barker took the lease of a piece 
of ground in Leicester Place and Cranboume 
Street, where he erected a Isi^ building for 
the exhibition of panoramas. Here he had 
three rooms, in the largest of which iho circle 
of the picture was 90 feet in diameter. This 
WAS opened early in the year 17II4 with a 
view of the grand fieet at Spithead. When 
this building was first projected, a joint-stock 
company wns formed to enable Barker to 
carry out his scheme, and in this enterprise 
Lord Elcho took a prominent part ; but the 
exhibition proved so profitable that Barker 
wflB soon enabled to purchase all the shares 
and make the property hie own. He painted 
several other panoramic views which were 
exhibited in Leicester Square, and the work 
was carried on by his younger eon, Henry 
Aston [q. V.]. Barker married a daughter 
of Dr. Aston, an eminent physician of Dublin, 
and died on 8 April 1806 at his own house 
in West Square, Southwark, and was buried 
in Lambeth Cliiirch. 

There nre two portraits of Robert Barker : 
one engraved in 1802 by J. Singleton, after 
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a picture bv O. Ralph, and another engravBd 
by Flight from a picture by Allingbam. 



BABKER, S.\ML'EL (1686-17W), He- 
braist, possessed of property in the viiuiiit^ 
of Ljiidon. in the county of Rutland. Be 
married Sarah, only daughter of William 
Whiston, in whose memoirs he is mentioned. 
He wrote several learned tracts, which were 
collected and published in one quarto valume 
after hie death, together with a Hebrew 
grammar, on which he had long been eugaeed. 
He was the author of a letter, dated 7 Nov. 
17ii3, to Mr. Waase, rector of Kynho, North- 
amptonshire, concerning a passage in tlie 
Sigean inscription, which may be foood IB 
Bowyer's 'Blbl. Liter.' No. 10 (1724). The 
full title of the postbumoiuly printed qvArto 
volume referred to is 'Poeeievetua HGDratM 
restituta ; accedunt quiedAm de CimntiubnK 
Anacreonticis, de accentibus Oneois; de 
Bcriptura veteri Inniea, de Itteris oooMnaa- 
tibua et Tocalibus, et de pronunciAlioBt 
lingiiH! HebraicJB. Auctore Samuele Balks 
armigero, nuper de Lyndon, in Com. ttotfr- 
landiiD,' 1761, 4to. 

[W..1 
«80.] 

BARKER, THOMAS (jt 1651), ia tlie 
author of 'The Art of Angling: wberein 

are discovered many rare secrets very news- 
sary to be known hy all that delight in thai 
recreation. "Written bv Thomas Barker, an 
ancient practitioner in the stud an ' ( 1851 1, 
13mo. In the dedicatory address to Lord 
Montague, the author tells us that he wn* 
bom at Bracemeol in the liberty of Salop. 
* being a freeman and bur§;es8 of the aiat 
city." For more thou sixty years he prac- 
tised the art of angling, and ' spent many 
pounds in the gaining of it,' At the lime of 
writing his treatise he was living in West- 
minster, and seems to hare gained a liveli- 
hood by accompanying gentlemen on fishing 
eipeditions, or giving instruction at hoinr 
in the use of baits and tackle. The follow- 
ing invitation in the dedicatory addre^ 
doubtless met a warm response;— "If any 
noble or gentle angler, of what degree so- 
ever he bo, hai-e a mind to disconrse of 
anv of these wayes and experiments, I live 
in'Henrj- the 7th's Gifts, the next door to 
the galehouBe in Westm. ; my name is 
Barker ; where I shall be ready, as long as 
plea«e Ood, to eatisfie them and maintain 
my art during life, which is not like to 
be long,' Barker's remarks on fiy-fishing 
are quoted in Walton's 'Compleat Angler' 
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(imS), p. lOfl. Uis dirMlivns oa catching 
knd (brnuig fish arp MualU eeniceable ; 
but it is to he re^TcTtfil ihat this ebeery 
' broUier of ibe nngle ' advocated the iioe of 
salmon-roe hait, a pemiciou* dortrint' un- 
Imown, nr at least unpublishHi, before hi? 
time. Tht- ■ Art of Angling ' met vith pxxl 
mrt»M, and passed through several nations, 
lu tlia editinu of 16S", and in later editions, 
the title h • Barker's Delight, or the Art 
of Angling.' 

pVcstviMxl aad .Salehell'g KbliotheM Fisr?B- 
tnria, 1883, {>p. 31-23, where a full Uliliograph; 
of the iiook vill b« found; Add. MS. SOoOl. 
'The An of Angling Attgiaent«d'(ia01). is cata' ' 
logaed hj thaBritbh Musaoni aathoritiea aa Ihe 
• Sin»nd Pan ' uf Barker's Art of Anzlin^. ll ia 
aerely a buuk of eitmcta Ircnn Walton and 
Barker.] A. H. B. 

BARKER, THOM.VSO723-l809),scien- 
lilic and mi«cellaueoiis writer, »od of Samuel 
Borkn the Hebraist [q.v.], wag horn at Lvn- 
dun, Uutland, in 17^2. His principal work 
IB ' An Act-oiint of the Discoveries concem- 
ing Comets, with the way to flad their CJrhit *, 
uid eome improvements in cooatructtng and 
calriihtl ing t heirplacee ; bv T. B. Gent.," Lon- 
don, I7.'ir,4to, It coatainft a catalogue of the ^ 
elements of the comete then known, and 
an explanal ion of Newton's problem of Imd- 
■tig a comet'e orbit from three observations; 
bni the most valuable and original part is 
a ' Table of the Parabola,' for ascertaining 
any orbits which are approximately para- 
bolic, and ' for use in the paraholick motion 
of projectiles.' This table was afterwards 
T«prmted by Sir Henry C. EngleSeld in his 
work on the orbits of'cnmets (1793), with 
special praise of the author'sskill and industry. 

Barker was fur many years nn assiduous 
observer of meteonilogicai phenomena, bis 
princrpal results being regularlyregistered in 
the'PbilosophicHlTrausactions'of the Koval 
Society in which also nppeared many other 
popers by him of a scientific nature. He 
six) published three works in controversial 
theology, viis. 1. 'A Treatise on the Duty 
of Baptism,' I^ndon, 1771, 8vo. 3. 'On 
PnmheciHB relating to the Messiah,' London, 
1780, 8vo, 3. ' On the Nature and Circum- 
stances of the Demoniacks in the Gospels.' 
London, l7liS, 8vo. Some of his views in 
this department are characterised in Nichols's 
'Literary Anecdotes' as ' seniiments not 
always orthodox or Calvinistic' 

It is specially remarked of Barker ihnt 
though he lived to eight y-eigUt, he Imdfroro 
infaiu-'v subsisted entirely on a vegetable 
diet. 'He died at Lyndon on 2» Dee. 1809. 
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an.! liii. 131. &e. : ISir H. C. EiigleS-liri Orbits 
of Conuu, note in PrCki* and table si civL] 
B. E. .\. 

BARKER, THOM.IS 1 17fi9-l W71, land- 
scape inri subject [minter. known is ■ Barker 
of Itnth,' was born at a village near Pomy- 

CI iu Monmouthslitre in 1 7t!!i. His blher, 
jamin Barker, who died in 17(K3.waslhe 
son of a barrister, but having run through 
considerable property, he took to painting 
horwe, and yoimg Barker at an early agv 
also showed a genius for drawing figures and 
sketching landscapes. Through the removal 
of his family to Bath, the talents of the lad 
attracted ilie notice of a wealthy coach- 
builder of that city named Spockiiian. who 
received him into his house, and afforded him 
the opportunitv of wipving works of the old 
lAitch and Flemish masters. At the age of 
twenty-one he was sent by Spackiuan to 
Home, and pmvidecl during four years with 
ample funds to ranintaiii his jmsilion ai a 
gentleman. This jiroved of great advantage 
to him, although while there he painted but 
little, contentmg himself with storing his 
mind with knowledge for future use. He 
was entirely self-tauglit, and neither in 
drawing nor in painting did he ever receive 
a single lesson. On hi.< return to England 
in 176s he settled nt Baih, and although he 
devoted himself chiefly to landscapes nnd 
rustic scenes, he painted occasionally also 
portraits and scriptural subjects. His career 
wsa succeesfiii, and few pictures of the Eng- 
lish school have been more widely known 
than ' The Woodman,' which was engraved 
by Bartoloxii, and copied in needlework by 
liiss Linwnod. 'Wnule Barker's talents weiis 
in full vigour, no artist of his time had a 
greater hold on popular favour. His picturee 
of 'The Woodman,' 'Old Tom," and gipsy 
groups and rustic figures, were copieil upon 
slmoHt every available material which would 
aiUnit of decoration — Staffordshire jmttery, 
Worcester china, Manchester cottons, aiiil 
Glasgow linens ; vet for this service rendered 
by the artist to llie artisan he never claimed 
anything for coiijTisht, but rejoiced in the 
reAeetion that liis labours and his talent 
afforded profitable emptoyrnent to others, and 
were the means of enriching more than him- 
self alone. He nevertheless amassed a con- 
siderable fortune by the practice of his art, 
ond expended a large sum in the erection of 
a Iiouse at Sion Hill, Bath, ujion the walls 
of which he painted in lW:i5 a fresco, thirty 
feet in length and twelve feet in height, re- 
presenting ' The Inrond of the Turks upon 
Scio in .\pril it'Ai: This was his most re- 
markable work, and possessed qualities of 
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the liiglieat <irder in composition, colour, and 
effect. In 1821 lie painted end exliibilwi at 
Bath ' Tlia Trial of Queen Caroline,' in which 
he introduced the portraits of manj of the 
eminent men of the day. He exhibited fre- 
quently at the BritLfih Institulton from 1807 
until the year of his death, but his name 
seldom occurs in the calnlogues of the Roval 
Academr, where he exhibited between li91 I 
and 1829. He alao executed a series of fortj 
lilho)(TaphB of 'Rustic PiKiires froBi Nature,' , 
publisbni in colours in 1813, and thirtv-two 
fit.hogrephs of ' Landwspe Scenery ' published 
in 1814. He died at Bath on 11 Dec. 1847. 
The National Gallery possesses a ' Landscape : 
perhapK on the Sometsat Downa,' and 'A 
Wooanmn and hie Dog in a Storm,' but the 
latter picture has been lent, under the pro- 
visions of the National (ralleiy Loiin Act, 
to the corporation of Nottingham. In the 
South KeneinKton Museum are oil pictures 
of ' Sheep-wftshinp,' dated 1807) 'A Boy en- 
Iraetinn a thorn from his foot,' 1810; 'Lans- 
down Fair,' 1812; and four water-colour 
drawings. His own port rait, painted by him- 
self; was in the National Portrait Eslubition 
of 1868. 

[Art Union, 18*8, p. 81; Catalogue of (lie 
Pictures iu the Nalional Gullary, Britiah and 
Bloderu Schools, 1884 ; CalaloRae of the Xutional 
Gullirf of Briti^ih Art at South Keolington, 
1884.] R. E. G. 

BAEKER, THOMAS JOXES (1815- 
1883), painter, bom at Bath in 1815, was the 
eldest sonof Thomas Barker ri].v.], the painter 
of the celebrated picture of 'The Woodman.' 
HJM earlv art education he received from his 
father, but in 1834 he went lo Paris, and 
there became a pupil of Horace ^"emet, in 
whose Htudio he remained for several years. 
During his residence in Paris he exhibited 
treuuently at the Salon, commencing in 1835 
with 'TheBeautJes of the Court of Charles II,' 
for which he received a gold medaL On 
two subsequent occasions gold medals were 
awarded to him, beeidex upwards of twenty 
silver and bronze medals from various pro- 
vincial towns of FrHnce. He painted ^venil 
iiictures for Louis-Philippe, the chief one 
leing 'The Death of Louis XR',' which was 
destroyed by the mob at the Palais Roval 
during the revolution of 1848, and in 1840 he 
pain t«d for the Princess Clementina, the king's 
youngest daughter, ' Tlie Bride of Death.' for 
which be received the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. In 1846 he returned to England, 
and here he became better known asapaifltcr 
of portraits and military sulgects, which 
gained for him the npnellation of tbe ' Eng- 
lish Horace Vemet.' tie was a frequent ex- 
hibitor at tbe Royal Academy, and many nf 
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the most distbiguisbed men of the time sat 
to him, among them being the Earl of B«a- 
consSeld, then Mr. Disraeli, whiwu portrait 
is now in the possession of the qae«n. On 
the outbreak nf the Francn-Qermnn war in 
1870, he repaired to the iteitl of hostilitiiw, 
and iJiere found many sul^ects for his pencil. 
such «.s ' The Attack of the Priissinn Ouirn.-*- 
aiers on the Cliiisseurs d'Afriqu e at Vionville," 
'The Surrender of Napoleon ITT ut Sedan,' 
and ' A rideriess W«Mioi«e at the Battle (,f 
Sedan,' puinlwl in 1873. Two of the latefi 
pictures which he eiihibit>pd at ihn Royal 
Academy were, in 1874, 'Balaklava: one of 
the Six Hundred ;' and in 1876 ' The Retiin. 
through tbe Valley of Death,' repreeenting 
Lord George Paget bringing out of action 
the remnant of the 11th huseara and 4tb light 
dragoons after tbe heroic charge of the light 
brigade at Balaklava. Uismilitarf siibjeciw 
are faithful and impressive records of aom^ 
of the most memorable events of the Crimean 
and Franco-German campaigns. He died in 
London on 27 March 1682, 

Besides the pictures already mentJoned, the 
following are among Barker's beat-known 
works; 'The Meeting of Wellington and Blu- 
cber at Ln Belle Alliance;' 'WellingfoncroiiH- 
ing thePjTenees;' ' Wellington in his Prii'al" 
Cabinet at Apsley House:' 'Nelson receiv- 
ing the Swords of the Spaninh Offioere on 
Ijoard the San Josef;' 'Nelson's Prayer in 
the Cabin of the Victory ;' 'Napoleon afitr 
the Battle of RoR^ano, or the Lnson of 
Humility ; ' ' The Allied Generals before Se- 
vaatopol':' 'The Capitidationof Kart;' 'The 
Relief of Lncknow' (painted in IBfiO); ' Eng- 
land's Greatest Generali*;' 'The Morning ho- 
fore tbe Battle,' and 'Tbe Evening after the 
Battle,' all of which have been engraved. 
Varying in character from these are : ' Th« 
Intellect and Valour of England * (1861), 
' The Noble Army of Martyrs ' (18671, ' The 
Secret of England's Greatness,' and 'The 
Death of the Princess Elizabeth at Caris- 
brooke Castle,' whicb have alao bnen tin- 
graved. Mention may also be made nf his 
paintings of genre sul^ects, prominent ammitf 
which are : ' Salvator Rosa among tlie Bri- 
gands :' 'Preparing for the Start (1858), a 
scene in the Piazia del Popolo at Rome Iw- 
fore the race which takes place in the Conto 
at the conclusion of the carnival, a piDt"~- 
in which the horses are portrayed 
much spirit; 'Sunny Hours at Sunn< 
(1868); 'Dean Swift'iuid SleUa' (186S 
'A Poacher's Cottage in the Olden 
(1871). 

[Times, 39 March 1882 ; Meyer's MlgemwBM 
EiinsUer-Leiilcon. 1872, &e.. iii. 32; Boyal 
Acad. Eihib. Cauls. ISifi-TS.] R. E. U. 
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BARKER, TIIOJLiS RICHARD 1,1799- 
1^70), iuJoptiDdenl miiiUtw, bom in London 
on 30 Nov. 1799, was entered at t'lirist's 
Hospital in 1)!<07, where he remained until 
his seventeenlh year. HaTing rendied the 
pddtion of deputy Greciun, he w&s aniioiu 
lo pnceed to Cambridge to proeecule his 
cIhseio&I Btudiea, with a view to tHkiag holy 
ordeis. His parents, honerer, who were 
strict and cooBcientious noncunfonniste, re- 
fused to give their consent to tlii? scheme, to 
his bitter, thoogh only temporiiry, chagrin. 
After a brief interval he determined to de- 
mote himself to the work of tlie independent 
ministry, entering Homerton Old College 
with the view of preparing himself tor the 
duties of that ealling in 1821. He married 
the same or the Allowing year, thereby 
ciitling short hi* college course, lii 1832 he 
entered upon the active dutiesjif the m 
as the pastor of a village church at Alresfor J, 
Ilatnpfibire, whence two years later he re- 
Dioved.to Iiarpenden, near St, Alhans. Here 
the neil nine years of his life were passed in 
ministerial and educational labour. Iti]833he 
ivmoved lo I'xbridge, and in 1838 was ap- 
[niinied, allhe recomraendationof Dr. J. Pve 
Smith, tutor in classics and Hebrew at the 
college then being established at Birmine- 
ham under the niime of the Spring Hill Col- 
lege. Here in the following year he was 
joined by the Rev. Henry Rogers, diatin- 

Kiahed us a writer of christian apologetics. 
rkor was provided with quarters m the 
college, and was responsible for the main- 
tenance of its discipline, a duty which he 
discharged for more thaa thirty years with 
signal efficiency. In dealing with men, 
whether his equals or his inferiors, be always 
ebowed good sense, tact, and consideration, 
and was very highly respected and esteemed 
both by his colleagues and by ministers of 
other denominntions in Birmingham, and in- 
deed throTiffhout the midland countiea. The 
prospect ofdoath was painful to him, and lie 
manifested throughout lifea remarkable arer- 
aion to speaking of it. His death, however, 
was perfretly painlesa. On 22 Nov. 1870 he 
found himself too weak to rise, and spent the 
day in bed. In the evening, shortly before 
lune o'clock, he fell asleep, and though he 
woke again after a few minute, he had al- 
ready lost the power of speech, and died the 
next morning. He was buried on the 29th 
in theBirminghamgeueralcemetery. Barker 
was married more than once. His first wile 
died in 1833. He left a wife, two daughtere, 
ftnd three sons, of wliom oue, the Itev. Philip 

I. Barker, is now professor of mathemalicsat 
^erham Congregational College, Sheffield. 
j^CanKRgational Yuir Book, 1871.] J- M. B. 
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BARKER, WILLIAM, ( fl. 1572), 

translator, wiis educated in the univetsity of 
Cambridge at thecost of Queen AnneBolejm. 
Ho appears to have commenced M.A. in 
1540, and to have been a member either of 
Christ's College or of St. John's College. 
I After travelling in Italv, he served as one of 
the memburs for Great Yarmouth in the par- 
' liaments which met in January 1567-8, 
! January 1568-9, and April 1671. He was 
I one of the Duke of Norfolk's secretaries, end 
I was deeply implicated in that nobleman's 
plots. About 4 Sept. 1S71 he was committed 
to the Tower. At first he denied what was 
imputed to him, but he was soon induced bv 
fear of the rack to make confessions which 
seriously involved the duke, who, however, 
denied many of his statements, and con- 
temptuously styled him an Itolianified Eng- 
lishman. 

Barker was probably the author of the fol- 
lowing works : 1 . ' Emtaphia et inscriptiones 
lugubres, cum in Italia animi causa peregri- 
nntur, coUetta," Lond. 1554, 15«i, Ito, 
2. ■ St. Basil the Great, his Eihortation to 
his kinsmen to the studie of the Scriptuies' 
translated, Lond. 1557, 8vo. 3. 'llie viii 
bookes of Xenophon, containing the institu- 
tion, schole, and education of Cyrus, the 
noble king of Persye : also his civil and prin- 
cipal estate, his eipedition into Babilon, 
Svria, and Itopt, and his exhortation before 
his death to his children. Translated out 
of Greek into English,' Lond. 1667, 8vo. 
Another edition containing only sii bookes 
was priuted by E. Wolfe, Lond. n. d. Dedi- 
cated to William, earl of Pembroke. 4. 'The 
Fearfull Fancies of the Florentine Cooper. 
\\'ritten in Tuscane by John Baptist Gelli, 
one of the free etudie of Florence. And for 
recrt^ation translated into English,' Lend. 
1568, 1599, 8vo. 

[Wood's AthcDse Oxun. {ed, BU»), i. 142; 
Ames's Typographical Antiquities (od. Herbert). 
610, ei3. 791, 79^, 797, 1003; Maiiship and 
Falmor's Great Yarmouth, ii. 198, 19B ; Tanner's 
Bibl. Brit. ; Cooper's Athenie Caiilob. i. 37S. 
566; Jardine'a Crimiual Trials, i. 131-7, 1'74, 
17fi. !88, IBl, 194-225, 232, 233; Caloiidar of 
State Papers.] T. C. 

BARKER,WHLIAM BUECKHARDT 

(I8I«?-1866), orientalist, the son of John 
Barker, was bum about 1810, at which lime 
his father was consul at Aleppo [see Bakxbb, 
John, 1771-1849]. From ootfi his parents 
he inherited a singular linguistic aptitude. 
He was the godson of John Louis Burck- 
hardt, who, about the time of lijs birth, was 
for severiil months the guest of his father. 
" WHS brought to England in 1819, and 
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educated there. From his ciU'ly boyliiXMi he 
prosecuted the aludy of orientn! Iiuif^uoKes, 
nnd became Bt length usfumilinrwith Arnlnc, 
Turkish, and Persian us he wiis with ihts 
4!llief languages of Europi:'. After hia relum 
to ^lia Bauer undertook a journey to the 
acarcely known eources of the Orontes, uo 
account of which, until the communicalion 
of his 'Notes' to the Oeographical SocicIV 
of London in 1 ^36, had ever been uubliahed. I 
Barker rettimi-d on ■22 Aug, 1835, to his! 
father's residence at Suediuli, near the motuh 
of the Orontes, and during part of the sue- , 
eeeding winter hod the honour of playing 
chess almost, every evening with Ibrahim 
Faeba, then resident at Anlioch (Sj/ria and 
Egypt, £c. ii. S^SV Barker was for ' many 
yeara resident at Toraua in an oiKcial captt- 
city' — in the list of members of the Syro- 
Ej^fptian Society of London for 1847-8 he is 
deBignaled.probably by mistake, as 'H3.M. 
Consul, Tarnus' — and accumulated with 
much patience and discrimination materials 
for his elaborate work, which was finally 
edited by Mr. W. F. Ainsworth, witli the 
title of ' Larea and Penatef i or, Cilicia (luil 
its GoTemors; being a short Historical Ac- 
count of that Province from the earliest 
times to the present day; together with a 
description of some Household Gods of the 
anuent Cilicians, broken up by them nn their 
Converwon to Christianity, first discovered 
and brought to this country by the author,' 
8v<i, London, 1863. Baibre this dot« Mr, 
Barker had produced a splendid poljglott 
volume entitled 'Exhibition of the Works of 
Industry of all Nations. Tlie Spvech of Uis 
Itoyal Highness Prince Albert translated 
into the principal European and OrientAl 
Languages,' fol., Loudon, 1851. Othei'a of 
Barker's works lire 'Turkish Toles in Eng- 
lish;' ' A Practical Grammar of the TurkiSi 
lAnguage ; with Dialogues and Vocabulary,' 
8vo. London, 1854; 'A Reading Book of the 
Turkish Language, with Grammar and Vo- 
cabidory,' 8 vo. London, 18-'>4; and the 'Itaital 
Pacbis! ; or, Twenty-five Tales of a Demon : 
a new edition of the Hindi Text, vith each 
Word eipreased iu the Hindustiiii Character 
immediately under the corresponding word 
in N&gati, and with a perfectly literal Eng- 
lish interlinear translation, accompanied by 
a free translation in English at the fixit of 
each page, and e]q)ianntory notes,' 8to, Hert- 
ford, 1855. This last work was edited by 
Professor E, B. Eoatwick, to whom it was 
dedicated. Barker was for some time pro- 
fessor of the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and 
Hiudtutani languages at Eton College, and 
he dedicated his Turkish gntmniar to Dr. 
Uawtrey, the provost, Two other volumes 



by Barker are of more general interest, iha 
first being * Odessa and its In1ui1ntaiii«, \!j 
an English Prisoner in Russia,' Idmn, Lon- 
don, 185Gi and the second 'A short Hi— 
lurieal Account of the Crimea, trata ili 
Eurlii'sl Ages and during tile Russian < i' 
cupation,' fSmo, Hertford and Londuo, Ni' 
Piuaue of which is dated from 'Coustiuiij- 
nople, V2 March, I85r>.' In the course of 
the Crimean war Barker placed his know- 
ledge of t be oriental longua^B and character 
at the disposal of the Britiah goTemment, 
in whose service he died ou £8 Jan. 1656, 'of 
cholera, at Sinoiie, on the Black Sea, aged 
45' {Timn, 30 1-eb. 18M), whilst employed 
as chief superintendent of the land transport 
depAt at that place. 

[Jnumal of iba lio^nl Oeogmphical Society 
of London, vol. vii. 183T : AioKwurth's Intru- 
diictiiry Preface to liiriw nod Fenntcfl ; E. B. B. 
Bnrkcr'i Syria and Egypt under the laat fins 
Sultaus or Turkey, 2 vols. 8vo. Londoa, 1876.] 
A. H. O. 

BAEKER, \^ n.LL\M HIGGS ( 17-H- 
1815), Hebraist, was of the same family as 
Samuel Barker Ysee Ba^kkEII, SaMCKLj, and 
son of George Barker, tailor, of Great Rus- 
sell Street, He wasadmitted on the founda- 
tion of St. Paul's School 10 Mav 1756, aged 
twelve. He became Pauline Exhibitioner 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1761. Perrj- 
E:ihibitloner 17(14-7, and took his deirnw 
of B,A. in 1765. He was also a fellow 
of Pulwich College, Surrey, and look holy 
orders. He was elected masler of Queen 
Eliiaheth'a Grammar School al Carmarthen 
22 July 1767, an office which he amwars to 
have held for thirty yeora. He published a 
small work, entitled 'Grammar of the Ht— 
brew Iianguage adapted to the use of schtuiils, 
with BibUcaT examples,' 1774, 8vo ; and a 
'Hebrew and English Lexicon,' \%\2, 8vo. 

[^'icbllta'B Life of Bowyer; Qardincr's Reft, uf 
Sr, Paul's School. lOB. 401, 418; Spunvll's 
l^iimiarthfii, p. 180; Blnticb's Dulwich CoIlr|f>. 
p. IIB; G,:[il. Mng. iliv. 434: Addit. M".-^, 
1920fl.] J. M. 

BARKHAM or BAKCHAM. Jt»HX, 
D-D. (1572 Mft42), antiquary and historian, 
was descended from the BorchamH of Brn- 
bant, and afterwards of Meerfichl, Dorwl- 
shire. ^^'ood and other biograpbeni affirm 
il.iii W W.1S ihi .,.oun'i i^on of La«-renee Bark- 
lniTii..riA.t,.i-,.iiiil. I oim. daughter of EAwiinl 
l'ri<lL:iij;iii <>l l''\>'i<'i' I but iu the visitation of 
l';.-.-\ I llnrl. s.,.: I'.Miiuttieru, vol. xiii.) he ia 
eutfred as the cldt'Hi son, and his mothi'r's 
father is stated to be of Gremnway, Difvon- 
shire. fiarkimm was bom in the parish of 
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St. Maij-tlitvMoor, Exeter, about 1572, and 
entering a Bojoumer uf Exvter Colli^gp in Ihe 
Hichaeunae Term of ISH'T, lie was in AiigiiBt 
of the foUowina; \w admitted wholac of 
Corpus Christ LCollen'. He became B.A, in 
Febraary 1590-91, M.A. in 1594, and proba- 
linner fellow of Corpus Chrieti College in 
1596. In 1603 he took the degree of IJ.D., 
and Bome time after he was made chaplain to 
Dr. Bancroft, arehbiBliop of Canterbury, an 
office whieh he aleo held nnder his eucceagor, 
George Abbot. In June 1608 he was col- 
lated to the rectory of Finchlay, Middlesex; 
in October 1610 to Ihe prebend of Browns- 
void in St. PbuI'b Cathedral; in March 1615 
to tlie rectory of Pachlesliain, Essex ; InMny 
following to the rMitory of IjickintJton, in ihe 
Bame county' ; and in December 1616 to the 
rectory and deanery uf Bocking. also in ibe 
same county. In 1615 be resigned Ibe rec- 
torr of Finchley and in 1617 lliat of P«ck- 
lesham. He died at Bocking 35 March 1643, 
and was buried in the chancel of the church 
there. Barkhnm hod the reputation of being 
an accomptished linguist, an able divine, and 
an antiqiinry and historian of p^at tru- 
dition ; but lie published comparatively little, 
and Ihie more for the benelit of others than , 
himself. Speed, the aulhiir of the ' History 
of Brilnin,' riiceived from him much raluable 
aasifltmice, and he hI»i> wrote for the work the 
' Life and Ilt'igii of King John,' and the ' Life 
and Keign of Henry II,' According to An- 
thony & Wood he C'lmposed in hia younger 
days a book ou lieruldr)', which be gnve t-o 
Ouillim, who, 'after adding eome trivial 
Ihinn,' published it in 1610, with the au- 
thors sanction, under his own name. There 
IB, however, some reason to suppose that he 
gave to Ouillim nothing more than notes, cx- 
lensive and elaborate probably, but not in 
such a complete form for publication as 'Wood 
represents (see note by Bliss, Athena, ii, 
299J. In 1625 he published, with a preface, 
the posthumous volume of Crakanthorpe, 
'Defensio EccleeJK Aaglicante contra M, 
Antonii de Dominis injtirias.' Barkham had 
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which he gave to Laud, archbishop of Can- 
terburj-, wlio presented them to the Bodleian 
library. lie left also a treatise on coins 
in manuscript, which was never published. 
He married Anne, daughter of Itobvrl. Ro- 
gun, of Durtfiird, Kent, by whom he bad 

rL](ijd'«.MBrooms(1677),pp. 278-81 ; Wooii's 
AtbewOioB. (ed. BUw), iii. 36-7 ; liner's Wor- 
thivs. «1, 1662. i. 376; Biograpbiu BriuuiDica, 
nl. Kippis, i S<i2-3^ PriocD'a WorCliiex of De- 
»mi, 10I-*i Chalmera-B Biog. Diet. iii. 478-B.l 
T. F.U. 



BARKISQ, RICHAIUI db (<i, 1246), 
' ' ome Tears prior of the abbey 

:, ani on 14 Oct. 1322 was 
elected abbot in succession to Huinelo or 
Humez, receiving the benediction from Peter 
de Uupibiie,Biebop of Winchester (DuGDAi^, 
Monattiam, i. 2il). He became succes- 
sively a prii-y councillor, b baton of Iht ex- 
chequer next in rank to William de Ilnree- 
liuir, the treasurer (Mjdox, Exekequn; ii. 
316), and, according to Dugdale and Weei er, 
chief baron; but it is very doubtful whether 
such an ofiice exisiedat the time (Koes), In 
1242 mandates to the sberitfa of counties to 
collect scutage money for the king's expedi- 
tion to Gascony ore tested in his name, and 
he appears then to have been d favourite and 
altendnnC upon the king. In 13-15 he, with 
the Bishop of Carlislf, is the king's deputy 
or lord justice of the kingdom during the 
king's absence in the Welsh wars, and on 
that ground be is excused from attendance 
at the pope's general council in llial year. 
He died 1^3 Nov. 1343, having increased the 
revenues of bis abbey bv 300 marks per an- 
num (Matt. Westm., Plor. But. 330), by 
Ibe addition of Ihe churches of Ochara, 
Aachewell, and Slrengesbam, the manor of 
Thorpe, the castle of Morton Folat, the vil- 
lage of New Morton, Gloucestershire, and one 
half the manors of Langdon and CbadcaU-y, 
in WorcesterBhipe, (Sporley'a manuscript 
copy of inscriplion on his second tomb ; 
Cutlm SiS. Claud. A 8, fol. 496), He was 
'pnidena et competenter lileralua' (Matt. 
Wbstn., loe. cit.), nnd was buried in u mar- 
ble tomb before the altar of the Virgin in the 
lady chapel built in Humeto's ablmcy; but 
his tomb was destroyed in the time of the 
Abbot Colchester, and the same fate has be- 
fallen the slab that succeeded it. 

[Foss'a Uvea of the Judges; Dugdalp's Mo- 
□Bsticon ; Dart's Wfstoiinsteri ii, p. xx ; Mndox's 
Exchequer, ii. 318; Weever's Fnnend Monu- 
ments.] J. A. H. 

BABK8DALE, CLEMENT (1609- 
1687), aulbor, whs b()m at Wiuchcombu in 
Gloucestershire in November 1609, He re- 
ceived his earlier education in the grammar 
echool of Abingdon, Berkshire. He entered 
Merton College, Oxford, as 'a servitor,' in 
Lent term 1625, but removed shortly to Glou- 
cester Hall (afterwards Worceater College), 
where he look bis degrees in arts. He entered 
holy orders, and in 1637 acted as chuplniu of 
Lincoln College. In the same year ne pro- 
ceeded to Hereford, where he became master 
of Ibe free school, vicar-choral, and soon after 
vicar of All Hallows in that city. When the 
garrison of Hereford was taken by the parlia- 
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mtuWry amiyiiiKUB.heretreaU'dwSudeley . 
Castls hy the iatervention of the Chandos 
family. In this f&mily he aet«d oe chaplain 
during the opening years of the ciril war. 
Later, he found shelter at IlawUne in Cots- 
wold, where he taught a privat« s^ool trith 
success and had several pupils of raulc. It 
was here that be composed his ' Njm}>ha 
Libethris, or the Cotewold Muse, presenting 
Goma extempore Verses t^ the Imitation of 
TOQg Scholars,' 1661. At ihe Restoration 
lie was presented to the livings of Naunton, 
near Hawling, and of StjJW-on-the-Wold in 
Gloucestershire. These be retained until his 
death in January 1667, in his seventy-ninth 
year, when (says Anthony k Wood) he left I 
behind him ' the character of a frequent and 
edifying preacher and a good neighbour.' 
His chief works are : I. ' Monuinenta Lite- 
raria; aire Obitiis et Elogia doctorum Viro- 
ii^m, ex Historiis Jac. Aug. Thuani, 1640. 

2. ' A Short Practical Catechism out of Dr. 
Hammond, with a Paper Monument,' 1640. 

3. 'Adngilia Sacra Novi Teetamenti . . . 
nb Andr. Scbotto,' 1651. 4. < Nympha Li- 
b«thris, or the Cotswold Muse, 4 parts, 
1651. 6. 'Life of Hu^ Grotiua,' 1652. 
6. 'Noctes Hibemte; Wmter Nighls' Exer- 
cise,' 1653. 7. 'V. cL Elogia Anglorum 
Camdeniana,' 1658. 8. ' The Disputation at 
Whinchcombe, 9 Kov. 1663,' 1653. 9. ' An 
Oxford Conference of Two Young Scholars 
touching their Studies,' 1669. 10. ' A Modest 
Reply in Three Letters touching the Clergy 
and Universities,' 1669. 11. Sermons, sepa- 
rately published: 'The Sacrifice," 1666; 
■ Eiiu's Betum,' 1660; on 2 Samuel xv. 25, 
1660; on Psalm cxxii. 6, 1680. 12. 'Of 
Contentment,' 1660, 4lb edit. 1679. 13. ' De- 
fence of the Liturgy,' 1661, 14. ' Memorials 
of Worthy Persona," 1661. 16. 'Remera- 
brancea of Excellent Men,' 1670. 16. ' Ma- 
Honi ; a CoUectioa out of the learned Mast-er 
J. Buxtorfius's Comment. Masoreticus,' 1666, 
17. "Collection of Scripture illustrated by 
Mr. Richard Hooker,' 1676. 18. 'Three 
Miniaters, . . . (heir Collections and Notices 
touching several Texts at their Weekly 
Meeting,' 1676. 19. ' Letter touching a Col- 
lege of Maids or a Virg^ Society, 1675. 
20. ' Hugonis Crrotii Aiinat. Selectte ad vii, 
cap. S. SUtthmi,' 1676. 31. ' Behold the Uus- 
bimdiuan,' 1677. 22. ' Learn to die,' 1679. 
23. ' BewD Epitaphia Seleeta," 1680. 24. ' Sen- 
t«ntia}Sac«e,'1680. 25. 'Anrea Dicta: the 
King'sgracious Words,' 1681. 26. 'Memo- 
rials of Alderman Whitmore, Bp. Wilkins, 
Reynolds.' &c. 1681. 27. 'Religion in 
Verse,' 1683. 28. 'Old Gentleman's Wish." 
1684. 29. ' (If Authors and Books," 1684. 
30. ' Century of Sacred Distichs, or Religion 



in Verse,' being No. ^T enki^ed. 31. ' Griu ■ 
ful Mention of Deceased Bishops," lli''' 
Also translations of books and t 
Cyprian, Orotius, Scburman, 
approach to poetic faculty i 
translations of some of Crashaw's Latin ^ 
grama. Otherwise he was a mere book-mi . 
As a biographer he is perfunctory and I 
trustworthy. His translations a 
paraphrastic and inelegant. Hie 
versi^a in his ' Nympbo Libethria ' nlnuii 
alluBionE to eon temporary persons and ei 

[Wood's AthaiifB Oiwn. (Blisfl), iv. 
CSorser's Cotlwtaiiea Anglo-Hoettcs; Blisa'l^ 
tnlugue. Ul-8; Heliers Calalogo?; 
JIS. Chonu VdtuiD, in Brit. Mus. ; " 
Ixioka.] 

BARKSTEAD, JOHN (rf. 1662), t 

cide, the data of whose birth is unknol 
was originally a goldsmith in the Btn 
and was often Inuntad by LUbume and the 
royalist pamphleteers wilh sellijig thimbli-j 
aud bodkins. ' Being sensible of the i: 
Bions which had been made upon the libe 
of the nation, be took arms among tha M 
for their defence in the quality of captaT 
n foot company in the regiment of CM 
Venn '(Ludlow). On 12 Aug. 1646 h«fl 
appointed bv the House of Commons gdf 
nor of Reading, and his appointment 1 
agreed to by the Lords on lODec. (AI^ 
written by Barkstead during his eovc 
of lieoding is in the Tanner MSS. 
f.&!2). During the second ci 
manded a regimental thesieg«ofOolch4 
In December 164S he was appointed o 
the king's judges. Referring, at his 
execution, to fiie king's trial, he says: 'I 
was no contriver of it within or without, at 
that time I was many miles from the place, 
aud did not know of it until 1 saw mynamp 
in a paper . . . what I did, I did without any 
"•'^'"•'- {SptecAfsandPrai/frg). He attended 



eveiT sitting durine the trial except that of 
13 Jan. (Noble). During the year 1649 he 
acted as governor of Yarmouth, but by a 



of 11 April 1650 his regiment was » 
lected for the ruard of parliament and ibv 
city, and on 12 Aug. 1662 he was also ap- 
pointed governor of the Tower. Cromwell 
Cised his vigilance in that capacity in 
first speech to the parliament of 1656 
(Spefch, rJ). ' There never was any d^ffa 
(in foot but we could hear of it out of tou 
Tower. He who commanded there would 
give us account, that within a fortnight, or 
sucli a thing, there would be some stirring, 
for a great concourse of people were coming 
to them, and they had very ereat elevations 
of spirit." As governor of the Tower Bark- 
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stead's emoliuitciits ore enid to bfive been 
two thouMmd a year. la the parliiutieut of 
U^bi he represented Colchester, in that of 
1060 MiddiBses. In NoTeraber 11165 he was 
appointed mBJor-general of the county of 
Jliddleuix and the Bssiglsnt of Skippun in 
the charge of London. His services were 
rewarded h^ knighthood (19 Jan. 10511) and 
tiy hisappoinCmenC as steward of Cromwell's 
hoiisefa<ild. His conduct as governor of tJie 
Tower waa attacked by all parties, and he 
was charged with extortion and cruelty (see 
' A Narrative of the late I'urliamenlj' and 
' A Second Narrative of the Inle Parliament,' 
l)oth reprinted in the Harleian Mitcellantf, 
vol. iii.; Truth'i Periperlii^e G/rmt, Itm-, 
and InvitibU John made \igibtt, oe « Grand 
Pimp of Tyranny dUplnyed, HWO). In 
l-'ebrusry 1059 he was suinmoned l>efore the 
coauoitlee of grievances, was obliged to re- 
l.-tt*e some prisoners, and was in danger of a I 
proaecution. At the Restoration Burkstead ' 
was one of the seven excited both for life 
and estate (0 June IWIO), but he contrived 
to escape to Germany, ajid. to secure himself 
became a burgess of Hnnaii (LrDLOw). In ' 
lIMJl, however, he rentiired into Holland Xo I 
see some fiiends, and Sir Georpe Downing, 1 
the king's agent in the I'nileu Provinces, 
liaving obtained from the states a warrant for 
bis apprehension, seized him in his lodgings 
with dcilouel Okey and Miles Corbet. The ' 
three prisoners were immediately sent to ' 
Knfflaiid, and, as they had been "previously 
ontlawed, their trii turned entirely on i 
the question of identity. Barkstead, with j 
his compunionB, was executed on 19 April I 
10G2. Lie showed great courage, thanked ' 
God he had been faithful to tlie power* he 
had served, and commended to the bystanders 
' the congregational way, in which he had 
found much comfort.' 

[MoMoirt of Edmund Ludloir; the Thurloe 
fits t« Papers contsi a much of llorkst end's otticial 
correspondence ; Noble's House of Cromwell (v. 
419) gives a »kelch of his career, of which the 
account in thR Livea of the Beglcides is merely 
a repetition; Kennel's Rpgiater gives eittscts 
from Mercuriiu Publicns and other sources on 
hisarrust and execution. The following contem- 
porary pamphlets deal with the some BVents : 
The SpeBCbes, Disconrses, and Prayera of Col. 
Burkstead, &&. fatlhfutlv and impartially col- 
leetol, 1803 ; A Narrative of Col. Okoy, Col. 
Borksleai), tie., their departure out of England 
. , . iiad the UQ parallelled Ireachery of Sir b. D., 
1663. On the side of the gofernment there is 
the official narrative, The l^peeehes aud Prayers 
of John Barks1«ad, &c.. with some due and 
olwr animndversious, 1662, and A Letter from 
CnL Bnrlcttead, &c, to (hair friouds in the Cou- 
^•galjonal Charches in London, with the man- 



ner of their apprebenBioD,lBS2 (this, aeeordiagto 
a. note of Wood's on the fly-leaf, wai written by 
some royalist).] ' C. H. V. 

BAEKSTED, ^\'ILLIAM (Jl. lOU), 
actor and poet, was the author of ibe poems 
' Mirrha, tie Mothtr of Adonis j or Luetes 
Proiiegies' (1607) ; and 'Hiren, or the Faire 
Grceke' (1611). On the title-page of the 
latter, he describes himself as ' one uf the 
Ben-ants of his Maiesties Revels.' William 
Barksted in 1606 performed in Ben Jonson's 
' Epicene,' and in 1613 in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's ' Coxcomb.' When he performed 
in 'Epicene 'lie was of the company 'provided 
and kept ' bv £irkham, Hawkins, Kendall, and 
Payne, and in Jonson's famous folio of 1616 
he is associated with ' Nat. Field, Gil. Onrie, 
Hugh Attawel, Job. Smith, Will Pen, Ric. 
Allen, and Job. Blaney.' In the reign of 
Elixabeth, this company of actors was knoivn 
astbe' children of the chapel;' in the reign of 
James I,a8the'childrenofthe queen's revels.' 
' Of the latter,' says Mr. J. Payne Collier, 
' Barksted was a member, not of the former,' 
correcting herein an overaig-ht of Malone. 
But in tie title-page of 'Ifiren' it i^'his 
Muieaties,' not the 'oueeii's' revels, so that 
the designation must have varied. 

Certain documents — a bond and articles of 
agreement in connection with Henslowe and 
AUeyn — introduce Barksted's name in I6I1 
and 1616-16, as belonging to the company of 
actorw referred to. Nothing later concern- 
ing him hoa been discovered, except an un- 
savoury and unquotable anecdote worked 
into the 'Wit and Mirth' of John Taylor, 
the Water Poet, in 16^. In Home copies also 
of the ' Insatiate Countess,' dated 1631, the 
name of John Marston is displaced by that 
of William Barksted. But neither the word- 
ing of the one nor the fact of the otber posi- 
tively tells US that he was still living in 1629 
or 1631. He may have in some slight way 
assisted Marston, but no more. It was 
doubtless as 'actor' that he became ac- 
quainted with Henry, earl of Oxford, and 
Elizabeth, countess of Derby. The former 
he calls, in the veraeHjedication of ' Hiren,' 
'the Heroicke Heroa.' The renowned Coun- 
tess of Derby is addressed as ' Your honor's 
firomyouthoblig'd.' There is a poor 'Prologue 
to a plave to the cuntry people ' in Ashmole 
MS. Se (art. 19S), which Mr, W. C. HaiKtt 
has given to Barksted, although it is subscribed 
'William Buckslead, Comedian.' I^uch un- 
happily is the little personal fact that re- 
search has yielded. 

Barksted s two poems, ' Mirrha' and ' Hi- 
ren,' were very carelessly printed, and the 
abundant errors show that Barksted was ill- 
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educAted und unpractised in composition. / 
Barketed hus beKii identified by H>nip with 
W. B., the author of u rougli verse-Iranalation j 
of a'8atir«of JuvfiiBl,'entitled'That which I 
swniB Beat isWorM, exprcM in a paraphras- | 
tical tmnacriut of luvenal'a tenth Batjre. 
Together with the TragicBll Narration of ' 
Virginius's Death interserted,' London, 1817, 1 
This ii a paraphrase resembling in method 
Barksted'a ' Mirrtia,' which is paraphnm^d 
from the tenth book of Ovid's ' Melnmor- 
phosea,' Both 'Mirrha' and 'Hiren' owe 
much to ' Venus and Adonic,' and their nu- ' 
thor paya the following tribute to Shake- 
speare at the close of ' Miirlia : ' — 



But baaing taag tliy dey sniifr, rMt and slif pe. 

Preacnie thy small fame and Ilia gnutM fiiuor : 

Bia wing was worthiu merrit (^tocnworf bee) 

Sung the Giirti lilusHome. thou Ibe witheml tree : 

LtuareU is due to him, bia art and wit 

Hnth purchfta'd it, Cjfprtt thy brow vill St. 

P>r. GrosAct's reproiInctioD of Hlrrlia and 
Hiren in Onvwiunal IsinivB ; Colliur's Memoirs 
of Actors in SbHlcnapeare's Plays, and Menioi 



A.B 

BARKWORTH, or Lambbht, MARK 
('/. ItaH), Benedictine monk, a native of 
LincnliiBbijv, was converted to the tatbolie 
fiiith at ilie age of twenty-two, and studied 
divinity in the English coUegea of lUieims 
and Vallatlolid. After being admitted to 
holy orders be was sent to labour on tlte 
English mission. He quieklv fell into the 
hands of the peraecutors, and having been 
tried and convicted as a catholic priest un- 
lawfully abidiiig in England, be was hanged 
at T^bum 27 Feb. 1600-1. Roger Filcock, 
a Jesuit, suffered with him; andStow records 
that' also the same day, and in the same 

S'ace, was hansred a gentlewoman, called 
iatna Anne Line, for relieving a priest 



is claimed bv tln' l>''t 
member of the Kn-ll.-l. 
Older, and it im CfrhiiiL 
thegallowainllie B.'ii 









[Cballonar's Hisfflonat; Priests (1803), i, 21Q; 
Ohvsr's Catholic CollMIiODs relating lo Corn- 
wall, tie., 497; Weliloti'H C%rono1oKiral Notes, 
ii ; Dodd's Church BiM . ii. ^i ; yians't Historia 
Mjasiouis Angliomie Riw. Seen, 2^7, 858: Slaw'a 
Annatw, 764.] T. C. 



BARLING, JOHN (180J^1883>, di^ 
Bentiiig minister, was bom nt Weymouth 
11 Aug. 1804. He was educated lor (be 
ministry at Homerton, and settled aa a con- 
grt^lionalisl minister at Si}UAre Chapel, 
Halifax, in 1829. His opinions bMomuu' 
unitarian, be resigned his chargo in lASl, 
and became a worahijiper at Northgate End 
Chnpel. After a sojourn of some years in 
the south of England he returned to Hali- 
fax, and made public manifestation of hin 
new views in some lectures on the Atone- 
ment (l*M9)at NqrtbKateEnd,of whicbbe 
became minister in January l6o4 on the 
death of William Turner [see TtJKSEH]. 
From Jannary 1866 he bad as colleague 
Russell Lant Carpsnter, B.A. He retirrd 
from tJie ministry in January 1858, nnd re- 
aided, in Btudions leisure, at Belle Orange, 
Windermere, for many yews, and subse- 
quently at Leeds, where he died 20 Aug. 
1883, Through hia firat wife {d. September 
18571, the elder daughter of Riley Kitson, 
of Halifos. he had acquired considerable pm- 
pertv. He was married to his second wife, 
Emma Ellis, on 1<J Jan. 1H62. He left four 
Boiis. lie had a mind of metaphysical powiT, 
and a spirit never embittered by controversy. 
Through life be adhered to thePaley type of 
teleology, and his unitarienism was cast, in 
a scriptural mould. He published: 1. 'A 
Review of Trinitarian ism, cnifflv ns it nmvars 
in the writings of Bull, Wulerland, Sherlucb. 
Howe, Newman, Coleridge, Wallis, and 
Wardlaw," Lond. 1W7. 3. 'Leaves from 
mv Writ ing Desk, being tracts ijn the qii<«- 
tion. What do we Enow i By an Old SCO- 
denl,' 187l' (anon.). lie left i 
essays on ' Idealism and Sceplicis 
' Final Causes.' 

[Chr. Refnrnifr, 1849, p, 385 ; luqui 

-- 1.55.^, IfiSopt. p '•>• ■-- 

;. L. CBrpeuler.J 

BAELOW, EDW.\.RD, known ns Xx- 
BBOSB (1587-1611), Benedictine monk, c-a 
of Alexander Barlow, Esq., of the ancient 
foroily of Barlow of Barlow, was born at 
Mandiester in IWT. He received his educa- 
tion at Doiiay and Valladolid. Afterwards 
be assumed, at Douay, the habit of St. Bene- 
dict, and was professed near St. Malo on 
5 Jan. 1615-H. Being sent im the English 
mission, he exercised his priestly functiims 
in LancBsbire for about twenty years. At 
length he was tried, nnd oondenined as a ca- 
tholic priest imlavfnll}' abiding in Knglaml, 
and executed nt Lnncasler Castle 10 'S ' 
leil, He was bmtber of Dr. Rud 
Barlow [q. i 



inug^^H 



[Chnl1oii>r'nMi»iiiiiATyPri«3U(l80S), ii. Bl ; 
Dodil'ii Church HixL Hi. lAO ; WeSdan's Ckrono- i 
logiiail Sut«. l83.App.8: Oliver's CHthoUc Col- ' 
Icrtioiia reluliiiglo Cofmtiill. &o., 600; Grnnger's ' 
}V„.f;. Hw. „f Eiigldiid, ii. 384.] T. 0. , 

BARLOW, alias Booth, EDWARD 
I lEtSO-1719), urii.'Bt und muchanician, wils I 
tKin of Edward Booth, of WarrinBton, in Lnn- 
cnahire. where he was baMiawl 15 D«c. 1639. 
He took Ihe name of Barlow from his uncli^, | 
Father Ellwand (Ambrose) Boirth [q. v.j, the 
Beuedictin«imonk,whoauffeTedmartyrdutiiun 
account of his prieslly character. At thr age 
of twenty he entered the Engliwh college at | 
Lisbon (1659), and after bting' ordained [iricBt I 
he VM gent on the English mission. He Krst | 
resided with Lord L^ngdale in Yorksliire, i 
BDit afterwnrds removed to Parkliall, in Lnn- 
ra^iire, h seat belonging to Mr. Houghton, I 
hut hia chief employment woa attending Ihe | 
poor in the neighbourhood, ' to whom he con- [ 
formed hitaself both in dresa and diet.' lie ' 
died in ITIS at the age of eighty. I 

Barlow invented repeating clocks about the 
yeiar l((7tl, and repeating watches towards 
the close of the reign of James II. By means 
of the niechanigm of rcjietition, clocts were 
madu to indicate, on a string being pulled, 
the hour or quoner which was last Btruck. 
This invention was afterwards applied to 
watches. We are itiformed by Derham (-4r- 
tijkial C7ucA-«iaA*r,4lh edit., 117) that Bar- 
low, who was supportMl in his efibrts by the 
judge. Sir IticLani Allibone, endeavoured to 
get H patent for his invention: 'And in 
onler lo it. he set Mr. Tompion, the famous 
artiist, lo work upon it, who accordinglj' 
made a piece according to hh direciiunK. 
Mr.Quitre, an ingenious watchmaker in I^n- 
don, had, some yeant before, been thinking of 
(he like invention, hut, not bringing it to 
perfection,helBidbythe thoughts of it till the 
talk of Mr. Barlow's patent revived his former 
thoughts; which he then brought to elTect. 
Tliis being known among the watchmakers, 
they all pressed him to endeavour to hinder 
Mr. Barlow's patent. And accordingly 
plicatiuns were made at court., and a wi 
of each invention produced before (he kinu 
and council. The kiuK, upon tryal of eacli 
of them, WHS pleased to give the preference 
to Mr. IJunre^s, of which notice was given 
soon after in the "OoJiette." The difference 
between these two inventions was, Mr. Bar- 
low's was moile to repeat by pusbiiw in two 
jiieces on each side of the watch-uox, one 
of which riwated the hour, the other the 
quarter. Mr. Quare's was made to repeal 
by a pin that stuck out near the pendant ; 
which being thrust in (as now 'tis done by 
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thrusting in the pendant) did re|ieat both 
the hour and quarter with the same thrust.' 

Dodd, the cbiirch historian, who was per- 
sonally acquainted with Barlow, observes 
that 'he was master of the Latin audOreek 
languages, and had a competent knowledge 
of ihe Ifebrew before he went abroad, and 
'tis thought the age he lived in could not 
show a person hotter (Qualified by nature 
for the mathematical saencei; t ho' he read 
not many books of that kind, the whole 
system of natural causes seeming to he lodged 
within him from his flrat use of reason. He 
has often told me that at his first perusing 
of Euclid, that author was as easy to him as 
a newspaper. His name and fame are per- 
petuated for being the inventor of the pen- 
dulum watclies; but according to the usual 
fate of most proiecton, while others were 
great gainers by his ingenuity, Mr. Barlow 
had never been considered on that occasion, 
had not Mr. Tompion (accidentally made ac- 
quainted with the inventor's name) made 
him a present of 300/.' 

lie was the author of: 1. 'Mel«>rolojpcal 
Essays concerning the Origin of Springs, 
Goneration of Rain, and Production of Wind; 
with 4n account of the Tide,' Lond. 1715, 8vo, 

2. ' An enact Suneyof the Tide; exjilicsting 
its production and propagation, vanety and 
anomaly, in all parts of the world, especially 
near the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland; 
with a preliminary Treatise concerning the 
Origin of Springs, Generation of Rain, and 
Production of Wind. With twelve curious 
maps,' Lond. 1717, 8vo ; 2nd edition, 1722. 

3. ■ A Treatise of the Eucharist,' 3 vols. 4tc, 
MS. 

[CathoUc Magaxine and Bevicw (Birmingham, 
1835), vi. 107; Do<ld'BCburehHistary, lit. 480; 
Notes and Querii«, IstHerira.vi. U7, 302.430; 
Kees's CyclopEpdin : Wstt'it Bibl.Bril.; Sutton's 
Ltuiinshira Anthors, H ; Beid's TrratJac on Clock 
and Watch Mnkiug. Jn.l edit.. 328.329; Dov 
ham's Artificial Clock-maker (17S9). 116-18.] 
T. C. 

BARLOW, FRANCIS (1626 P- 1702), 
animal painter and engraver, bom in Lin- 
colnshire about 1 626, was a pupil of William 
Sheppard, a portrait painter. lie occasion- 
ally paintrf landscajiea. but he is better 
known as a painter of animals, and he ilrew 
horses, dogs, birds, and fish with great spirit 
and accurocj' ; his colouring, however, was not 
eiiual to his drawing, otherwise his reputa- 
tion would have stood mui^ higher than it 
does. He punted with birds the oeilingn of 
some CO imtrv houses of the nobility and gen- 
try', and designed and engraved two nhilea 
for Iknilowe'i' poem 'The'iphila,' which ap- 
peared in 1652, as well as upwards of n bun- 



dn^l ill 1 1st rat Ions for the iMlitiou of ' .^sop's 
Fnblea' published with Mrs. Atnt Helm's 
tmnslBtion in 1666, nnd of which the greater 
part of the impressinn itvu burnt in tlie fire 
of Liindon. Hnllar engraved after him 
eiKl>t«Po pUt^s of binla for the work entitled 
'Mult-ie et diver*ie Avium species,' IHofl ; 
two for Stftpylton's translation of Juvuiial. 
1660; and l(>urteeii plat ee entitled 'Several 
Wnvs of Hawking, Hunting, and Fisliintf,' 
1871, besides several single pktesof animaU. 
He paintod a bulf-length portrait, of George 
Slonck, duke of Albwnnrle, of which there 
is an excellent etdiing bv himself, and he 
designed tbe hearse for Monck's funeral in 
"VVestmiuster Abbey. There is also by him 
n print of an eagle soaring in the air with a 
cat in tta talons, an incident which Barlow 
■witnessed while sketching in Scotland. His 
drawings are very cnrefully e>:ocuted with n 

Rn, aud are iMually slightlv tinted with 
nwii. lie resided in Driuy Lane, London, 
and notwitiiHt-andinga considerable bequest 
jrom a friend, he di^ in indigence in 1703. 
[RedgrBvo's Dictionary of Artial*. 1878; 
Bryna's Dictioamy of Fainters and EngraTers (cd. 
Graves), 1885.] It, E. Q. 

BAHLOW, Sm GEORGE HILARO 

(1762-1847), who for two years acted aa go- 
vernor-general of India at a very critical pe- 
riod, was fourth sou of William Bnrlow, of 
Bath, and younger brother of Admiral Sir 
Robert Barlow, G.C.B. He was appointed 
to the Bengal civil service in 1778, aud 
reached Ciitcutta in the following year. 
Soon after his arrival he was attached as as- 
sistant to Mr. Law, the collector of Gya, and 
one of the ahleat public servants in ludia. 
With the help of 3t, George Tucker and 
Robert Barlow, Law managed to change 
Gyn from the most wretched into the mnst 
prosjierouH province of Bengal by encouraging 
fixity of tenure and observing simple econo- 
mical laws. In 1787 the goyemor-general, 
Lord Cornwallis, who was delighted with 
the prosperity of Gya, sent Barlow to inquire 
into the manufactures nnd commerce of 13e- 
uares, and in the following year made him 
enb-secretary to government in the revenue ' 
department. In this department it was his 
duty to carry out the famous permanent set- | 
tlement of Bengal, and he was thus brought ' 
closely in contact with Mr. Shore, afterwards I 
Lord Teignmoutli. n member of the supreme 
council, and Lord Cornwallis. This great ' 
meaaure was conceived by Cornwallis, elabcn 
rated by Shore, and carried into execution by i 
Barlow. Whether the measure wm good or ! 
not, the chief persons concerned all gained ' 
much reputation, and struck up a wnrm 



friendship with each other. Whan Slioicn 
(now Sir John) succeeded CwMwalli* as 
govemor-geneml, he renewed hia friendship 
with Barlow, and in 1796 made him chief 
secretary to government. Under Lord WeJ- 
lesley, who succeeded Sir John Shore, Barlow 
contmued to be chief secretary nntil he became 
a member of the supreme council in 1801. 
He became as indispensable to Wdleslev m 
to Cornwallis, backed up hia foreign pofccy, 
and wan in 1802 nominated provisional go- 
vernor-general, and in 1603 created a bKrouet. 
In JiUy 1805 Cornwallis succeeded Wellea- 
ley, and on his death, in DctobeT, Sir iieom 
Barlow temporarily succeeded him. Uifl 
policy at this period has been firet^uently and 
unjustly censured, because he did not con- 
tinue the aggressive behaviour of Lord Wel- 
lesley. He merely continued the poliCT of 
Cornwallis, both in home and foreign aJ&irs, 
and made economy and peace his chief objects. 
The whole quuslibn of nis policy is ably dis- 
cussed in a paper by Lord Metcalfe, and his 
conclusion is tnat Sir George had a uorrow 
and contracted view of things, a natural Judg- 
ment from a pupil of tiord Wellesley, The 
appointment of Sir Geni^ Barlow waa con- 
firmed by the court of directors, but the whig 
government refused to assent to it, aud ap- 
pointed Lord Lauderdale in his stead. Tbe 
difference ended in the aftorifiee of both, 
and Iiord Minto eventually arrived in Cal- 
cutta in July 1807, when Sir George had 
been in power nearly two years. His govern- 
ment had not been brilliaut, but it bad been 
just and finandally prosperous, and if ha bod 
left dangers lurking on the north-west frontier 
in the power of Scindin and Holkar, and the 
Iriumphttut rtyob of Bburtpore, he had had 
the courage to draw back from a chance of 
great fame, to do his duty. To compensate 
him for his supcrseasion the king had sent 
out to SirGeorge, by Lord Minto, the insignia 
of the Bath, and he was shortly afterwards 
nominated governor of Madras. 

He arrived at Madras in December 1807, 
and took over the (foveniorsbip from Lord 
William Bent in ck. He abolished the revenue 
system commonly known as the ryotwiri 
system, introduced by Bead and Munro, and 
substituted a system of lenses to middlempn. 
which was abandoned a few years later. By 
his repellent manners he began by turning 
every one against him, and then quarrelled 
with the leading men, both of the army and 
civil service. On the question of a grain 
contract he quarrelled with Mr. Sheraon, and 
immediately after with Messrs. Roebuck and 
Pelrie, But his most nerioua (luarrel was 
with the urmy. In pursuit of ewinomy hit 
predecessor Kad doeioed, in conformity with 
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instructions from lii>iii*:<,toabolisIi & moutlily ' 
•llaw&iicci to conmuLuding oflicen, called the 
tent-conlrsct, and Barlow carried out the ' 
intentioD. Lieutenant-colonel Miium, the i 
quturtermftstcr^neral, \ras blntned by the ^ 
officets for Bulow's nclion, and placed under . 
vrest by the commander-in-ctiicr, liieuli-- 
■wnt-KEDeral Hay Macdownll. The general 
was luiclared dlsniissed by Burlow, and the 

antant-gunend and depiitj- odjutant-eene- ' 
, Colonel Capper and Major Bolee, placed 
under arrest. Other officers were eiispeuded 
eooD afterwards for prepnring^a memorial to . 
the anpreae govenunfnt. Th«n broke out , 
a unirerskl mutiny. The officers everywhere 
combioed; at Masulipatam and Sermgapa- ' 
tBill preparations were mode to march on 
Madras, and at Jaulnah the march was com- 
menced. At Seringapataia there waa a col- 
lision between the native regiments and the 
kij)g'etRxipB,inwhiehld01iveBwerelogt. Sir, 
Qeorve Barlow showed no intention of g:ivin2 
way, tiut depended ou the kiii^s officers and 
the wpnys tlieniBelvee aftainst the company's 
officers. Malcolm and Close first tried to re- 
concile the officers, and at last Lord Miuto 
came down in person to complete the recon- 
ciliation. The officers liad to give in ; many 
werti cashiered, and several more lightly pun- . 
i^hed. The dispute had hardly sheeted the ' 
reputation of ^r Oeoi^ Barlow; in it he 
hod ehfiwiigreat want of tnct, but tilenty of 
courage. The lung wished to make him a 
peer, and the company to grant him a large 
income. But the oBicers who came home 
fitted LiOndon with hostile pamphlets, aud in 
1812 he was recalled, and only granted the , 
usual anuuitT of 1,500/. a year. Hia career 
was over, and he lived in perfect quiet till his . 
death at Famham in February 1847. Sir 
George Barlow was manifestly an able man 
and a good servant, but he failed utterly when 
plncudin a government at a crisis, and it is 
not to be r^retted that he was superseded 
in India by Lord Minto. 

[Fxr hU early Uf« see a Brli.f Sketcli of the 
SrrviccB of Sir 6. Barlow, London, 1811 ; also 
consult the Comwnllis Deopstchrs. the Life of 
JaihL TeignmoDtli. and the Welleslcy DMpali'he>. 
See for his policy as gorerDor-general setectioas 
from the papers of Lord Metcalfe, by Kayo, Lm- 
dnn, 1818. pp. 1-11. For the mutiny at Mudras 
coiiKiilt (lie Asiatic Annun) Re^tiCer for IBOS, 
ODrl an article in the Quarterly Review, vol. v., 
nnd also Lnrd Minto in Indiu. iiy I^dy Minto. 
cliap. ix. The bnt of the innumersMe pam- 

CtH BTB quoted in the article in the Quarterly 
cw.J H. M. S. 

BABLOW, HENRV CLARK, M.D. 
(1806-1876), writer on Dante, was bom 
in Churchyard Row, Newington Buttii, 
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Surrey, 13 Slay ISM. He was the only- 
child of Henr>' Barlow, who, after spend- 
ing the years 1799-1804 in the naval ser- 
vice of the East India Company, settled at 
Newington; passed fourteen years (t60&- 
IS'22) at Graves-end as a revenue officer(Me- 
moir of Htnri) Barlow, p. 18); and died at 
Newington, in his seventy-fifYh year, 12 Jan. 
18o8. Barlow's motlier, who lived till 
14 Jan. 1864, was Sophia, youngest daughter 
ofThomoB Clarti,asolicitor. Barlow was edu- 
cated at Gravesend and Halt Place, Dexley ; 
and in 1822 was articled to George Smith, an 
architect and surveyor, of Mercers' lIsU, and 
soon became a student of the Royal Academy. 
In 1827, however, in consequence of an acci- 
dental wound in the nerve of the right 
thumb, he relinquished the profession, and 
devoted two years to ' private study, to supply 
the deficiencies of a neglected eilucatiun' 
IBi-irf M^oir, &c., 1868). In 1820 he waa 
in Paris attending the public lectures in the 
Jardin des Plantes and at the College de 
France. lie matriculated at Edinburgh, 
af^er a preliminarv course of classical study 
at Dollar, as a metlical student, in November 
1831, and took the degree of M.D. on 3 Aug. 
1837. .\fter an inten'al he removed to Paris, 
where he not only devoted himself to meilic4il 
and scientific atudiea, but also to artistic cri- 
ticism, From Paris in 1840 he proceeded to 
Belgium, the Rhine, and Holland. In the 
course of these journeys, as in previous ones 
made in the Isle of Wight, North and South 
Wales, Ireland, and the Western Iligtilands 
of Scotland, Barlow enriched his sketch- 
iMinks and journals with drawings and de- 
scriptions, and his cabinet with gtiulogiual 
specmienH, He returned home to study Ila- 
lian, and in the spring of 1641 agnin went to 
the continent. lie spent the summer in 
Switwrland, in the autumn crossed the St. 
Gothard to Milan, and remaiiieil id Italy 
nearlv five years. It was nt Pisa, during 
the winter of 1844-5, that Barlow became 
acquainted ' with the great poet of Italy and 
Europe, Dante Allighieri." In 1846, after 
revisiting England, he returned to Floreneei 
In October 1847 ho made ' a pilgrimage to 
Ravenna, the Mecca of all DantopIiilieU.' 
In 1848 he extended his travels to Athens 
and Constantinople, returning by way of the 
Danul>e through Hungary and Austria. In 
1849 he resided for some time in Berlin, 
Dresden, and Prague. He published in 1850, 
from Newington Butts, a slight paper on 
Dante, entitled ' I^a Divina Commedia : Riy- 
marks on the Resdine of Ihe G9th Verse of 
the .llhCanto of the " Inferno,'" and Barlow's 
whole subae<juent Ufe seems to have been 
conaecruted to the study of Dante. Later in 
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1850 he ATas dptin Rt Viennn, \'enice, 
and Flownce. In ISSl Burlow relunied to 
EnclHod. where he puhliaheti ft little work 
entitled ' Industt^ on Christisn Principles,' 
8vo, Londoti, 1851. In 1853 he was in Parib, 
ensiiged in the PiominHtion of tlie ' Codici ' 
of t)nnte in tliu various librariee. He after- 
wurds colltttiKl nbove 150 ntlier manuscripts 
in Ilnly. Gennany, Denmark, nnd England. 
In IS'VS Barlow w&s in Oermtinj, proeecii- 
lin^t hia favourite studies; in the autumn 
of lRfi4 in tlie soutii of France ;' in 1856 
in Denmark and Sweden ; and, revisiting 
Edinburgh in 1857, was thenee attracted 
to Mandieeter by Ihe Art Treasures' Ex- 
hibition of that Tuar. About this time he 
Siblished at I>ondon ' Letteratum Uanteeea -. 
(•marks on the Iteadin;^ of the 1 14tb Verse 
of the "th Canto of the Paradiee of the 
"Divina Commedio "' (IS^'^and two vwrs 
afterwards ' Franceaca da Itimini, her Lament 
and Vindication ; with a brief Notice of the 
Miilatesti' (1^9, 2nd edition, 18"5). An 
Italian tmnslalion, 'Francesca da Himini, 
Huo Lamento e Difeaa,' &c., in Dr. Filippo 
Scolari's > EsercitAzioni Danteaohe,' appeared 
at Venice in 1865. Barlow published in 
iml 'n Gmn Rifiuto, what it was, who 
made it, and how fatal la Dant(> Alliehieri,' 
' n dissertation on verses 5S to 63 of tlie 3rd 
canto of the " Inferno," ' of which an Italian 
tronilalion by G, GTuiscardil appeared at 
Naples in 1864. Barlow oIbo issued in 
1863'nConte Ugolinoe I'Arcivflscovo Ru^ 
gieri : a Sketch from the Pisan Chronicles,' 
and a fragment of English historj', entitled 
' The Young King and Bertrand de Bom," 
from which the author deduced an amended 
reading in line 135 of the 28lh canto of the 
'Inferno.' In 1864 Barlow published the 
final result of his laborious work on the ' Di- 
vina Commedia,' ' Critical, Ilistorioal, and 
Philosophical Contributions to the Studv of 
the "Divina Commedia."' In the celebra- 
tion of the sixth centenary of Dante's birth 
(14-10 May 1865), at Klorcnce, Barlow 
took a prominent part, and described the 
festival in his ' Sixth Centenary Festivals 
of Dant« Allighieri in Florence and at Ra- 
venna. Bj«Representative'(London,1866). 
Bartow was also present for a time at the 
festival which took place at Ravenna on 
34-26 June following, in consequenci^ of the 
recent discovery there of the bones of Dante. 
Before the first of these two celebrations the 
king of Italy bestowed upon Barlow the. title 
of Cavaliere dell' Ordine dei SS. Mauriiio e 
Lsxiaro. After the Dante commemoration 
be snent his time in studiuiis seclusion and 
studioia travel nt home and abroad. Hb 
died, whilst on a foreign lour, at Saliburg, 
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Wednesday, 8 Nov, 1876. 1 
time a fellow or member of ma 

England, lulv, and 

lie read a paper, which he had been 
templaling since 18&1, nt the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Arcliitects, on ' Symbolism 
in reference to Art ' (lU'eo), and an article 
of bis on ' Sacred Trees ' was reprinted ' for 
privat.0 circulation' from the 'JoumnI of 
Sacred Literature' for July 1862, Thew 
papers, with a third, on tJie ' Art Ilistory of 
the Tree of Life,' originally mod, 11 
1RS9, before the Royal Society of Lil« 
were collected in a volume untitled ' ' 
on Symbolism,' and published 
was a prolific contributor to ihe'AtJiol 
to which he communicated some fifty 
on ■ sul^frcts in reference to Dante and Itnli . 
He was a constant correspondent of tLr 
' Morning Post,' to which, besides nrticlr? 
referring to Diuit«, he addressed over fortv 
•Letters on the National Gallerv.' ll*4*l-*7, 
as well ns' letters on the Britisli Museum' 
and 'Letters on the Crystal Palaci.' at. Syden- 
ham.' His writings as poet, critic, and 
student are very numerous. He wns the 
author of an inaugural ' Dissertation on the 
Causes and Eflects of Disease, eonsidured in 
reference lo the Moral Constitution of Man' 
(F^inburgb, 1837); and he left several trea- 
tises in manuscript, one of which, the ' list— 
mony of Creation and Redemption,' 4 vols., 
folio, was placed thirteenth amongst th* 
e8sa3's of over two bimdred candidates for 
the great Burnett theological prixe awarded 
at Aberdeen in 1854. Barlow left by will 
1 ,000i. consols to University College, London, 
for the endowment of an annual course of 
lectures on the 'Divina Commedia,' as well 
as all the books, prints, &c. in his library 
which related to Dante and Italian bistai 
and literature. He also left 500/. 
to the Geological Society for the furthc 
of gpological science. 

[Henry Barlcjir. of Nuwington Butts: 
moirin Momoriam. privately prbt«d; the S 
Conteiury Feat > nils of Dante Allighisri im 
Flor«nco aiv\ M Itnveans. 1886 ; A Brief Memoir 
of HeiuT CInrk Barluw, privatsly printsd, 
whence the quoted pnsvigoa in tbe foregoin g Eft" 
are chiefly tiikrn ; Athenieum, 11 and 
187fi ; Aoadvmy, 2 Doc. 1876.) 

BAB.LOW, PETER(1776-ie27),B 
matician, physicist, and optician, was % 
at Norwich in (.tetober 1776. He began life 
in an obscure mercantile situation ; he then 
kept aschool.andhavingby his own exertion* 
attained considerable scientific knowln 
he became a re)(ulnr correspondent of j 
' Ladies' Diarv,' then under the mas 
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of Dr. ITutlon, professor of matheniaticB ut 
"Woolwich. By Hiitlon's advice hv Boiijtht, 
and after a severe competitive examination 
obt&iaed, in 1801, the ponl of ■mie.tant ma^ 
thematical master, from whicii he wm nubse- 
quenllT advanced to that of profeHsor, in the 
Kojal Military Academy. His first book, 
'An Elementarvltiveatiiratiouof the Theory 
of Sumbers,' was jmblisWl in 1811, and was 
siuweeded in 1H14 by 'A Nev Mathematical 
nnd Philosophical liictionarj'.' In the same 
yeMrappearM. his' NewMalliematical Tables,' 
pring the factors, MuareB, cubes, Muare and 
cube roots, reciprocala and hyperbolic Icwa- 
rilhm* of all numbers from I to 1 00()0, together 
with the first ten powers of numbers under 
100. and tbc^ fourth and fifth of all from 100 
to 1000. The principal part of this vast 
mass of accurate and niglily useful ntmieri- 
(aU information was reprinted iu stereotype 
<1S66) by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Uw^ul Eoinwledge, under the aupervision of 
Profesior De Sforgan. Barlow's merit*, how- 
erer. were firel rendered consmcuoun by the 
publication, in 1817, of an 'Essay on the 
Strength of Timber and other Materiala' 
(6th ed. 1867), BUpplyinp, as the reeidts of 
numerous experiments in Woolwich docV- 
yard, much-needed data for the calculations 
of engint*rs. The experiments upon the re- 
aiatance of iron which formed thn basis of 
the desizn for the Menai suspension bridge 
wer« submitted by Telford to his examina- 
tion, uidwere printed as an appendix to the 
third edition of his 'Essay' (lfi26>. His 
services to the profession were acknowledged 
by admission, in 18^, as an honorary member, 
to the Institution of Civil Engineers, 

In 1819, with a view to devising a remedy 
for the large deviations of the compass due 
to the increaxing quantities of iron used in 
the construction and fittings of nhips, he 
undertook the first experimental inveMiga- 
Tton ever attempted of the phenomena of 
induced magnetism. The remarkable fact 
that the intensity of magnetic effectsdepends 
not on mass, but on extent of surface, esta- 
blished br his observations on the deflections 
produceif in a mofnictised needle b^ vicinity 
to on inm iilnbc, as well as an empirical law 
of eneh deflections, were shown By Poisson 
in 1824 to be mathematically deducible from 
Coulomb's hypothesis of magnetic action 
t.Wm. de ClngtiM, v. 261, .^36). In his 
' Eway on Magnetic Attractions' (1820t, 
Barlow gave the details of his experiments, 
and dexcribed a simple method of correcting 
Bhip** compares by tixjng a small iron plate 
ill (iich m, position as to compensate all other 
local BttmctioiiH, Afttsr successful trial in 
Tariniu Utitudea, il was adopted by the ad- 
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miniliy, but has not proved adeqiiate to its 
purpose in ships built wholly of iron. For 
this invention he received from the board of 
longitude a grant of 500/., besides presents 
from the chief naval boards; from the Em- 
peror Alexander, on its introduction into 
the Uussian navy iu 18^4, a gold watch and 
chain; and in 18:21 the gold medal of the 
Society of Arts. 

In a second enla^d edition of his work, 
published in 18:2.], Barlow succeeded in con- 
necting the whole of hie experimental results 
by a mathematical theory based on a few 
simple assumptions; the efiects of varying 
temperature on the magnetic power of iron 
were first recorded in detail (see also his 

?Bper ' On the anomalous Magnetic Action of 
lot Iron between the Uliit* and Rlood-red 
Heat," Phil. Tranji.cjiii. IIT), while additional 
sections were introduced for the theoretical 
and ejcpertmental illustration of the new 
science of elect ro-mugnetism. In an essay 
' On the probable Electric Origin of all the 
Phenomena of Terrestrial Magnetism,' com- 
municated to the Royal Societj- on 27 Jon, 
1831, he described an ingenious experiment 
(strikingly confirmatory of Ampere's theory) 
showing the precise similarity between llie 
action of the earth on the magnetic needle 
and that of a wooden globe coili^d round with 
wjpper wire carryinga galvanic current (Phil. 
Tram, cxxi, 104). He moreover employed a 
neutralised needle in his magnetic researches 
{Pkii. Trans, cxiii. 327), and made an early 
attempt at signalling bv electricity. The 

C' lication in 1833 of aVariation chart em- 
ving a large amoimt of new information 
{Phil. Trans, cxxiii. 667) closed the list of 
his contributions to this branch of science. 

Ilis optical experiments began about 1837. 
In the course of some eftbrts to reduce to 
practice rules for the curvatures of achromatic 
object-glaifses given by hira in vol. cjivii. of 
the ' Philosophiral Transactions,' he was met 
with the ditficultvof procuring suitable flint- 
glass, and imme<jiately set himself to devise 
a substitute. This he found in disulphide of 
carbon, a perfectly colourless liquid, with 
about the same refractive, and more than 
twice the dispersivepoweroffiint-glass. lie 
accordingly conatnicled two telescopes, of 
respectively 3 and inches aperture, in 
which the corrections both for colour and 
curvature were effected by a concavo-convex 
lens composed of this substance enclosed in 
glass, of ualf the dismeter of the plate-lens, 
and fixed at a distance within it of half its 
focal length {Phil. Tratv. cxviii. I07j see 
olao BAiLif in Aitronominche Naehrit^tm, 
No. 127). Aided by a grant from the boon! 
of longitude, he shortly after advanced to nn 
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aperture of 7't^ inirhes idurpHcsing that of any 
relTBCtfir thtn in England, Phil. Tram. ciix. 
33), and was willing with some further im- 
pruvementg to attempt ont> of '2 fe«t, A 
committee appointed by the Koyal Society 
in 1831 to report upon the prdcticability of 
thiH daring scheme, adviaed a preliminary 
trial upon it, smaller scale, and a. • fluid-lens ' 
telescope of 8 inches aperture and the ex- 
tremely short focal length of 8J feet (one 
of the leading advantogeB of the new prin- 
ciple) was in 1832 executed by DoUond from 
Barlow's designs. The success, however, of 
this essay (described Phil. Traa*. cxxjii, 1) 
was not BUmcient to warrant the prosecution 
of the Larger design (see the reports of 
Herschel, Airy, and Smyth, in Proe. R. Soq. 
iii. 245-53J. The ' Bariow leTis' now in uee 
for increasing the power of any eye-piece is 
a negative achromatic combination of flint 
and crown glass, suggested by Barlow, ap- 
plied by Dollond in 1933 {Phil. Tram. cMiv. 
109), and first employed by Uawes in the 
measurement of minute double stars (Month. 
Not X. 176). 

Barlow was much occupied with experi- 
ments designed to afford practical data for 
steam locomotion. He sat on railway com- 
missions in 1S36, 1639, \U% and 184S ; and 
two reports addressed by him in 1835 to the 
directors of the London and Birmingham 
Company on the best forma of rails, chairs, j 
fastenings, &c., were regarded as of the 
highest authority both ahrowl and In this 
country. He resigned his post in the Wool- 
wich Academy in 1847, his public services 
beiug recognised by the continuance of full 

Say. Uis active ufe was now closed, but 
e retained the powers of hia mind and the 
cheerfulness of his disposition until his death, 
1 March 1862, at the age of 86. I 

Barlow was elected a fellow of the Royal | 
Society in 1823, and in 1825 received the 
Oopley medal for his discoveries in magne- 
tiam. Somewhat later he was admitted to the 
Astronomical Society, and sat on the com- | 
mittee for the improvement of the ' Nautical i 
Almanac ' in 1829-30, and on the council in 
1831. lie was besides a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Paris, St. Petersburg, and other 
foreign academies. 

In addition to the works already mentioned 
he wrot* for Rees's ' Encyclopivdia ' most of 
the mathematical articles from the letter H 
downwards, and contributed to the ' Encyclo- 
predia Metropolitana ' the articles Geometry, 
Theory of Is umbers. Mechanics, llydrody- 
nunics, Pneumatics. Optics, Astronomy, 
Magnetism, Electro-Magnetism, as well as 
the bulky volume on Manufactures. A re- 
port by him on the ' Strength of Materials ' 
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was presented to the British Association in 
1833 {SeporU, ii. 93). A list of lii* contri- 
butiona to scientific periodicals, forty-nine in 
number, many of them reprinted abroad, will 
be found in the Royal Society's 'Catalogue 
of ScientiBc Papers ' (8 vob. 8to, 1887-79). 
[Month. Not. R.ABtr.Soc.zii 11.137; MinatM 
of Prcx^aedings of Insl. Civ. Eagineen. xiil. 
eiS, 1862-3 : Pruc It. Soc. lii. xxxiii.] 

A. M. C. 



dictine, Edward Bariow [q. v.], btca 
perior of St. Gregory's at Douaj. Wehluri 
relates that Bariow was looked upon im i^iv 
of ih« first divines and canonists of his u^- 
and that 'he exerted the force of his ] 
Ngiiinst Dr. Richard Smith (who govi-r!.' 
tlie catholics of England under the titlr 
Chalcedon), and succeeded in forcing hiin 
desist from hia attempts and pretended jm 
diction of ordinary ofGreat Britain.' Bh rj 
died at Douay 19 Sept.. 1658. Weldnii .,.!.; 
that ' after the death of this renowned nidi.;- . 
a bishop sent to the fathersofDouiiy to ofFei.- 
them an eatahlishmenl if they would bu^ 
make him a present of the said uther's writ-' 
ings. But in vain they were sought for, &:»* 
they were destroyed by an enemy.' 

I Ciitholie Collections relating to Corr^ ' 
m. ill, BOH ; Woldon's ClironolC^- 
gicHl hVles ; MS. Barut-y, 94B, f. 100^.1 

T.C. 

BAHLOW, THdMAS (1607-11191^ ; 
bishop of Lincoln, was descended frotn t^^ 
ancient family seated at Barlow Jloor nea»-'' 
Slanchester. His father, Richard Barlow, rw — 
eided at I.ong-^U in the parish of Unos*' 
Westmoreland, where the future bishop wa^ 
born in 1007 (Bablow's OmuV Hemairi^, 
p. 162). He was educated at the grammar 
school at Appleby, under Mr. W, Kckorin(f . 
In his seventeenth year he entered Queen'tf 
College, Oxford, oa a servitor, rising to bv a 
tabat^er, taking his degree of B..4.. in 1031), 
and M.A. in 1633, in which year he wan 
elected fellow of his college. In 1635 bf 
was appointed metaphysical reader to th' 
imivewity. in which capacity he delivereil 
lectures which were more than once published 
under the title ' Exercitationea aliquot Meia- 
phyaicKi de Deo.' Rig father dying in 1637, 
Barlow printed n small volume of elites in 
hia honour, written by himself and olbet 
members of his college, entitled ' Pietas in 
Patrem.' Barlow was regarded as a maatar 
of casuistry, logic, and philosophy, L 
subjects he had an his pupil tlie C" 
Independent, John Owen, who, u 
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Christ Church Bnd peri>etuiilvici«-i'hiiiiiM5lIor, 
"waa tJie ruling powur nt Oiford during the 
Prottolorate, Aiuoiifi; uthur dblinguished 
Mnaoc'tfttM of Btkrlow may be menlioned San- 
dereiw, then re^iu proftissor of divinity 
1 1642-8), and Robert Boyle, who mnde Ox- 
ford his chief rMideoco tltt&l-68), \rhDBe 
'(■cteem and friendship' ho 'gained in the 
highest di^gree,' beina ' consullvd by him in 
CBSM of conadence' (BrecH's Life of Boylt, 
p. 113). Barlow's 'prodi^ioiui reHding and 
proportionabte memory ' rendered him one of 
the chief siilhorities of the university on 
pointN i>f conlPOTersial divinity and cases of 
Muuistry. lie was re-garded as ' a great 
mastj-r of the whole c(int4Hiver»y between the 
protestants nnd the pnpiiti,' bring the un- 
compromising opponent of the tatter, whoie 
B&Iration he (kiiUJ only allow on the plea 
of 'inTincihle ignorance' (Barlow, Gemane 
Semaifu, pp. 190-205. 23+-3I, ed. 1693). 
He was a decided Cslv'lniet, strongly opposed 
to the Armininn tenets of Joremy Taylor and 
Bull and their school. During this period 
ba vu one of the chief champions of what 
■^"we then considered orthodox viewi at 
tJxforil. uniting, together with Dr. Tull^, 
* much higher Calvinist than himself, in 
' fceeping the university from being poisoned 
*'ith PeiagianisiD, Socinianism, popery, ftc' 
n\'ooD, Athm. 0.ivn. iii. 1058). Kippis Hays 
"' him that he was ' an universnl lover and 
*vourier of learned men of what countrr or 
'^nomination soevor.' Thu« we find him 
I '>frBring an nwisting hand" snd showing 
publick fai-ours ' to Anthony ii Wood, after- 
**"*ris his ill-natured mHligner (Wood, Life, 



^*iii, Vtx.) ; patronisiitg the learned Ger 
Anthony iJoroeck, and appointing him to 
»W chaplaincy of Qneen's soon after hia 
entrance at that college in 166.^ (Kidder's 
Hfi of Homerk. p. 4) ; helping Fuller in the 
compilation of hi« ' Church History,' parti- 
fularlr with regard to the university of 
tlTf-ir^lTFLLBR. (^'A./fMMi.'iPS.ed.Brewer); 
•i-i.) •■x-n • r-^-'\y<\ii: ' «t Hi- nmllcian ' with 

■ ll.iiii.'M., M;,n,, Hiivenport, 



>,!,..,, xl-lnugOx- 
i ■ 111 IjI- tr.>iii,i,..l .,i,.n[i-iii ■ (Wood, 
.If/im. O.Ton. iii. MiA). Burlaw was bycon- 
Rtitution what was contemptuously called 
a 'trimmer.' Naturally timid, his c-asuis- 
tical training provided him on each occasion 
with argnmf tit» for compliance which always 
li^nt to the side of hie own self-interest. 
T1i# frcodom with which he regarded some 
impoTtant tenets of the Anglican church is 
ihown by the EWMnewlint deprecial'uig tone in 
ivliich he spcihe of infnnt baptism in a letter 
srritten to Tombee, the anatuptist divine, a 
VOIu III- 
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letter which, to his honour, he is said to have 
refused to withdraw when, after the Ueatora- 
lion, it affected his position at the university 
and damaged his prospect of preferment in 
the church (Birch, Liye qf Boyie, f. 29fl). 

On thn surrender of Oxford to Fairfax in 
I64i!, Barlow &ccommo<lated hImHelf to hi* 
changed circumstances without any apparent 
difficulty. Two years later, when tne uni- 
versity was purged of malignantB, Barlow 
was one of thy fortunate few who escaped 
ejection. We may safely set aside Anthony 
h Woods spiteful story that he secured the 
favoiirofColonelKeisey, the deputy-governor 
of tike garrison, by making presents to his 
wife, and accept the statement of Walker 
{Suferins/M of thr Clergy, pt. ii. p. 132) that 
the retention of his fellowship was due to 
Selden and his former pupil Owen, then all- 
powerful in the tmiverBity, by whom Bar- 
low's learning and intellectual power were 
justly appreciated. It is certainly surprising, 
considering his caution against commill.ing 
himself, except on the winning side, to find 
him contributing anonymously t-o tbe flood 
of scurrilous tracts issuing from the prees 
on (he parliamentary visitation of Oxford 

^ in I&18 a pamphlet entitled ' Pegasus, or 

1 tbe Flying Horse from Oxford, bringingthe 
Proceedii^ of the Visitors and otherBed- 

! lamite*,' in which, with a heavy lumber- 
ing attempt at wit, he endeavoured to hold 
up the proceedings of tho visitors to ridicule. 
In spite of this indiscretion Barlow retained 
his fellowship nil through the Protectorate, 

] rising from one dignity to another, and finally 
becoming provost of his college in 1957. He 
occupied the rooms over the old gateway of 
the college, now pulled down, which tradi- 
tion pointed out ns those once tenanted by 
Henry V. On the death of .John Rouse, 
Barlow, then in his forty-sixth year, wns 
elected to the librarianship of the Bodleian 
on e April lft42, a post which he held nnlii 
be succeeded to the Lady Margaret professor- 
ship in 1660, being 'aiibrary in himself and the 
keeper of another,' ' than whom,' writes Dr. 
Bliss, ' 



he books and literary history of his period ' 
("Wood, jl(Am. Oron. iii. ftl). Barlow proved 
a careful guardian of the literary treasures 
committed to his charge, opposing ' both on 
statute and on principle the lax habit of 
lending books, which bad been the cause of 
serious losses,' He is, however, charged with 
carelessness in keeping the register of new 
acquisitions X-a the librarv (MACRiT, Anttal$ 
of the Badl. Lib. pp. 79, Bi, 100). 

On the death of Dr. Langbaine in 1667 
Barlow became head of bis college. The 
next yeiir, 1(!58, we find Ilohert Boyle 
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employing liis ' dt^ac friend ' Barlow to com- 
municBte to Sanderson, tboa livine in ex- 
iremo poverty with his wife and famUy on liis 
plundered l>eDelice, his requeat that he would 
review liis lectures ' De donscientia,* accom- 
panied with the gxtt of 60/., profeisedlv to pay 
an amaiiuenBis, with the promiie of iJie same 
gum yearly. Barlow wiw n frequent corre- 
spondent of Sanderson's, who ' naolved his 
doubts on casuistical poiuta by bis letters.' 
Two of these on 'original ainp'ogainst Jeremy 
Taylor, are publislied in Jacobson's edition 
of Sanderson's Works (vi. 384, 880). 

On the Reatoral ion, Barlow at nunc adapted 
himself to the change of rulers. He was one 
of llie commissioners for realoring the mem- 
bers of the university who had been ejected in 
1648, and for the expulsion of the intruders. 
lie repaid the kindness shown him by Owen 
under similar circumstances, by mediating 
with the lord chancellor on his behalf after 
his expulsion from the deanery of Dhtist 
Church, when he was molested for preaching 
in his own house. 

Among those who were now called to suffer 
by the turn of lie wheel was Dr. Wilkinson, 
Lady Mat^ret professor of divinity, into 
whose place Barlow stepped, together with 
the stall Bt Worcester annexed to the chair, 
on 26 Sept. 1660. A few days before, 1 Sept., 
he had taken his diwree of D.D,, one of a 
bftl^A, Wood spitefully remarks, created by 
royal mandate ' aa loyalists, though none 
of them save one had suffered for their loyalty 
in the times of rebellion and usurpation' 
(Km(i, ii. 238). The following year, litel, 
on the death of Dr. Barton Holiday, Barlow 
was appointed archdeacon of Ojiford ; but 
through a disjiute between him and Dr. 
Thomas Lamplugh, ultimately decided in 
Barlow's favour, he was not installed till 
13 June 1664. 

At this epoch Barlow, at the request of 
Bobert Boyle, wrote an elaborate treatise on 
'Toleration in Matters of Religion.' What 
he wrote w«s, however, not published till 
after his death (in his 'Cases of Con- 
science,' 1692), Boyle 'fearing on the one 
band that it would not be strong enough to 
restrain the violent measures against ihe 
nonconformists, so, on the other, it might 
e%:p03e the writer to the resentment of bis 
brethren.' Barlow's reasoning is based ratlier 
on expediencv thut on principle. He is care- 
ful ti.) sliow that the toleration in religion lie 
ad vocnte; docs not extend to atheists, papists, 
or quakers. At an earlier period, on the Jews 
maKing iipplicHtion to Cromwell for readmis- 
lingland, Barlow, ' nt the request 
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Sinii'.' published in I 
' Cases of Conscience. 

Barlow whs a declared euemy of llie 

Ehilosopby'propoundod by the lendinffi 
erg of the Iloyal Society, which he absupilly 
stigmatised hs ' impious if not plalnlv nlhi^ 
istical, sot on foot and carried on by toe orti 
of Rome,' designing thereby Ic ruin tilt- pro- 
testant faith by disabling men lt> defend the 
truth (see BiRLow's Cfimirt of a Lrcfu-re 
bf/orr t/if Royat «)rw/y, 1674, by Sir William 
Pt'ttv; and liis second letter, ffm. Hem. 
pp. f61-IS9). His 'Directions to a young 
Divine for his Study of Divinity ' belong to 
this period. They contain a carefully com- 
piled catalogue of theolo^cal works clasfli6ed 
according to sulgects, with remarks on their 
value and charBCtifr. 

Barlow is accused bv Wood of underhsiid 
meddlingiu the election of Dr. Clayton to thr 
wardenship of Merton in 1061 (Wood, I.-f.- 
vii,xlii). When pro-vice-clianceUor ill I'r 
I hecalled in question one Uichards.chapliiir. 
.\ll Souls, for Arminian doctrine in a sc-rr; 
at St-Muir's ("tfiirf.lxxi). On tbopublicuti ■■■ 
ofBull's 'Harmonia Aposto1ica,'BiirIowpr>- 
nonnced a severe censure on his doctrine, and 
applied very scurrilous epithets to the autkor. 
Hull, hearing of Barlow's opprobrbns tresl- 
ment of his work, came to Oxford and oUeredui 
clearhimself by apublicdisputntion. Barlow 
is said to have endeavoured at first to deny 
or exlenuate the charge, and altogether de- 
clined Bull's challenge, showing thai 'tbe 
Eerson who had been so forward to de&W 
im in his absence durst not make good th* 
chants to his face ' (Nelsos's Life of Bvilf 
pp. 90, 181, 211). During this period B«f- 
low wrote much, but published little. Tie 
added a preface to an edition of Usshtir't 
' Clironologia Sacra,' Oxon, 1660. and also U) 
Holyoke's ' Latin Dictionary,' 1*177. 'Mr. 
Cottington'a Divorce Case,' on which Barlow'* 
reputation as an ecclesiastical lawyer »ii4 
casuistical divine mainly rests, was writtwi 
in 1671. It dispbij-a a very extensive afr 

Siaintance with the writings of the chief »u- 
orities on canon law, and a complete ooin- 
mandoftheirwritings. The curious ma^retd 
the whole in Barlow's ' Cases of ConsciBuo:' 
(No. iv.) In 1673, having as archdeacon of 
Oxford received fivm his bishop, tnc weak 
and counly Crewe, the archbishop's ordm 
concerning catechising, revived by royal »u- 
thnrity, to conununicate to the clergy of t!, 
diocese, Barlow, with covert malice, te^. 
the bishop, who was suspected of smt' 
favouring the Romish (aith, by inijiii: 
whether the 'sects' complained of in '' 
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j-niephisp'i. Crewe reaenlod being Cftlechifled 
in luB tiim, and a C(irreti|KiaiIence ensued 
Avhicli may bn found in Bnrlow's ' Remains ' 

(pp. ui-Ieo). 

mrlow t-ook h promini^nt pun in the t.wo 
nborlive scheme* of comprehension which 
were set on fool in October 1667, and Febrn- 
niy 1BB8. The •Comprehensive Bill,' as it 
was styled, was based on Charlea II's de- 
claration tn>m Breda. It was drawn by Sic 
Robert Atkyns and Sir Mritthew Hale, and 
rei-ised and eudorsod bv Bartow and his 
friend Bishop Wilkins. I'lie introdni-'tion of 
the billwasfrttstrfttedby adeclarationof the 
House of Commons, and the wliole plan was 
liniiUy dropped. Aearefulreport of the whole 
prcfoeediog, written by Barlnw, exist s in manu- 
ooript in the Bodleian library, and is printed 
in Tbomdike's Works (Library of Anglo- 
OailioUc Tl»Bo%y, v. .'{02-8 ; SToroHToNs 
' 'iiirtA of the Setloralion. iii. 371-9). 

The cretJit of having been the means of 
brninintr the release of John Bunyan. the 
. iiihor ol the ' Pilgrim's Progress,' from hit 
velve years imprisonment in Bedford gaol, j 
■ 11.* erroneously assigned to Barlow by Bun- j 
■ irra earlinsC Mt^rapher, Charlea Doe, and \ 
'i" error was repenteii with fullfr details in ' 
li>- life of Barlow's famous pupJl, Dr. John 
' iwen, published in 1731. Bunyan, however, ' 
A ^ii set at liberty in 1672, and Barlow did 
'! li become bishop of Lincoln til! 1675. It 
:~ not improbable that Barlow, as bishop, may 
liave procured thia favour for some friend of ' 
Bunyan at Owen's request, and that the 
mi^tuke has thus arisen. 

t)a the death of Fuller, bishopof Lincoln, 
■-'-' .\pril 1676, Barlow, then m his sixty- i 
iiiiithyenr, at last attuned his long-desired 
!.-\iitH>n to the episcopate. AnthonySWood I 
I 'dirges lilm with indecent eagerness for the I 
mitre, which he gained, against Archbishop I 
-^li'-ldons wishes, through the good offiees I 
.'■r he two secretaries of state. Sir .Joseph Wil- ] 
i ^ir nisou and Mr. H. Coventry, both of Queen's 
i'liili^, the latter having been his pupil, 
Ik- ia said to have obtained the promise of 
ihe nee on the very da v of Bishop Puller's 
lii'nth, and without an liour's delay to have 
bi'.'n introduced into the royal presence and 
ki?9ed hands. It deserves notice that Bar- 
liw'i* oonaecration (27 June) did not take 
|ilaee In the customary place, LambetU chapel, 
lull in the chapel attached to the palace of 
Ij.' Bishop of Ely (then Peter (Sunning') 
i Uolbom, and that Bishop Morley of 
U inehesler, not the primate, was the con- 
-•-crating prelate. Evelyn notes that he 
present at the consecration of ' his 
■thy friend (he lenmed Dr. Barlow, at 
^ luuse,' and that it was 'succeeded by 
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a magnificent feast ' (Diaiy, \i. 310, ed. 1878). 
I Entering on a bishopric ia always a costly 
' buaine^, and Rnrlow prudently kept hisnich- 

deaeonry in aymmendapi for a couple of years 
' aftrr Ilia consecration (Wood, /iufi',ii.!{46). 
I Barlow resided so constantly at tho epi- 
I scopal palaee at Buckden, near Huntingdon, 
I and was so little seen in other parts of the 
! dlocose, that he was contemptuously styled 

the 'Bishop of Bugden,' and charged with 
' never having entered his cathedral. Whether 
I he ever visited Lincoln after he became 
I biahop is uncertain, but that Barlow wi 
I not an absolute stranger to Lincoln 

g-oved by a manuscript letter ,written from 
xford half a year after his consecration, I 
Dr. Honywood, the dean, preserved in th 
chapter muniments, in which he says : ' 

' have seene aiid love t' place, and like it i 
y" fittest pkce of mv abode. . , .butforaom 

I reasons I must a while reaide at Bugden ti 
I can make better accommodation at Lincoln 

! for mv abode there.' The ruined paluee 
Lincoln was at thia time quite insuflicient for 
a bishops residence, but the ' better acci 
modation' proposed by Barlow was nt 
provided until nis prolonged absence from liis 
cathedral city became a matter of public 
scandal. One of his own ofiic'iols, Cawley, 
archdeacon of Lincoln, went so Rr as to pub- 
lish a work atfirming that bishopsoiight to re- 
aide in the cities where their cathedrals stand 
(Tanner MSH.). The Marquis of Haliiiw 
luiriiig remonstrated with Barlow on the sub- 
ject in 1684, he wrote an elaborate apology, 
urging his age and infirmities, the example of 
his predecessors, and the central position of 
BucKden, but promising that as soon as Ood 

Eive him ability be would not fail to visit 
incoln {Orautne JfemaiTM, p. IG6). At the 
same time he told his friend. Sir Pet«r Pett, 
that thereat ground of animadversion was not 
his absence from Lincoln, but the fact tttat 
he was * an enemy to Rome and the miscalled 
catholic religion,' and that ' GoA willing, 
while he lived he would be so' (ibid.). This 
professed enmity to popery Barlow lost no 
opportnnity of declaring, as long as to do so 
fell in with the popular feeling of the country. 
In 1678, when Titus Oates and his 'plot' 
had infected tbe whole nation with madness, 
he publicly declared his bitter enmity to the 
papists, and to their supposed leader, Ihe 
Duke of York. On the miroduction of the 
bill enforcing a test against popery whicti 
excluded Roman catholic peers frvm the 
House of Lords, Bishop Ciunning of Ely 
having defended the church of Rome from 
the cnarge of idolatry, Barlow aiuiwered 
him with much vehemence and learning 
(Bttkset, Owtb Time, i. 436), ^\Tien two 



yean Inter, 1680,whilu the tiudneSHnneslill 
nt its height, Junes had be«^n prespnteil by 
Shnftesbiiry aMdothcirsitBii 'pojiislirecuBanl.' 
ha toolc the opportunity of biahmgtheiialion i 
to further fury by the republication, under , 
the tide of 'Bnitiun Kiilmen,' nf the bulls , 
of Popes Rub V and Paul III pronoun- . 
cjn|f the eicommuni cation and depwition of 
quBBn Elizabeth and of irenry Viri, with 
inflammatory animadvE-rHoits thereon, ntid . 
Inaroed proofe that 'thp pope is the pvM 
AntichriBt, the man of eiu. and the son of | 
perdition.' In 1682 angteared Itorlow's answer 
to the inquiry 'whetlier the Turk or pope be 
the gTMter Antichrist I'givinK the palm to the 
latter { ffen. Rrm. 358), and in IfiSl his letter 
to Ihe Earl of Atiglesev proring that 'the 

Gpe is Antichrist (ibid. 190). "Whrn, ' on 
r. St . John's having' been unfortunnfely con- 
victed for the unhappy death of Sir William 
Estcourt,' Charles II, fast becoming absolute, 
interposed the royal preropitive for his par- 
don. Bishop Barlow published an elaborate 
tract, 1684-5, in support of the regal power 
lo dispense with the penal laws, Tliis 
tract was sucraeded by ' a case of consciencs,' 
proving that kings and supreme powers have 
the authority to dispense with the positive 
precept condemniiw murderers to dealt. In 
the same year (1684) when the persecutions 
ngaiuet the nonconformists increased in vio- 
lence, the quarter sessions of Bedford having 
Sinblished ' a sharp order,' enforcing at riet coii- 
ormity, Barlow, ever discreetly following 
the tide, issued a letter to the clergy of his 
diocese, requiring them to publish the order 
in their churches (firn. Item. pp. 641—1). 
A 'free answer 'was written to this letter 
by John Howe (Oaj^ky'6 Memoir of Ihuf. 
pp. lW-112). 

A dispute arising in the parish of Moul- 
t«n in South Lincolnshire, celebrated in the 
courts as the case of the ' Moulton images,' 
gave Barlow an occasiou to display his 
strong anti-jKipiBh bia;«. The churchwardens 
and leading parishioners, desirous to make 
their church more decent and comely, ob- 
tained a faculty ftom the deputy-chancellor 
of the diocese to place the communion luble 
at the east end of the chancel and to 
fence it in with rails, and at the same time 
to adorn the walls of the church with paint- 
ings of the apostles and other sacred em- 
blems. When done, the piclure.s prnvd M'iry 
obnoxious lo the punt niiii'^illv ilUju.tc.t linip, 
Mr. Tallents, ttudonhi- |..-..r.-r rU.. \n.].,.f,\ 
chancellor. Dr. Foster, iiniiuMi il hi-il jmr I'j 
decree. Barlow, being ii]>|"-i I.. I in, -i.liihi iili 
the remonstrants, and >a'ii>i>' iiii ><Ul«ii'ni(' 
'Breviale of the Case,' sotting forth with 
groat hmmiiig tlii' illrgnljty of the whoK- 



proceeding. The parishioners, however, a|K 
pealed la the coiirl of Archen, and the daan. 
Sir Richard Lloyd, gnvn sunl«ace, 7 Jan. 
1685, in their favour, and cundumned the 
vicar and hia abetlors in coals. Barlow's 
' BrcvialR' waMprititii>d aft«r his denlh in his 
'Cose* of Conscience' (Xo. vi.), in thepn-fiif* 
lo which, by a complctn misconception of the 
editor, it is reprcMnled as being cnlli^ forth 
by the prowvution of the Inshop in Ihe oontt 
of Arches fiir allowing tliesfv^alled'tmagw* 
lobe defaced, and to lui^-e been their *• 

ling the whole procettdings. 

e death of Charlm II at onw Ci 
complete reversal of Bartow's poUot 
was one of the first to declare his Iftyd..^ 

fiirhisnewsovemign. ^Vhen JamMJS 
bis first declaration fiir liberty nf . 
he was one of the ibnr bishops 
by tbrt court,' carried ' their c 
go shameful « pitch ' as tosendi!]' ■:■ ■. 1'- 
of thanks t^ the sovereign for li 
allow the bishops and cletyv n.: 
gregations the free exercise iif ; : . 

and quiet enjoyment of their jxk.?!. ■„ . 

caused it tobe signed by six hiuidnaj nf 
clergy, issuing a letter in defence of hi,^ ■■ 
duct (Ofn. San. p. 340; Koiubd, Si't 
Sn!/l. iii. 831). He was much vexrA ut i 
refusal of Dr. Gardiner, then sub-detiii ■ 
af^erwnrdn bishop of Lincoln, to ei^n : 
address (TftwHW MSS.). On the »i.|" 
mice of the seeond declaration, IC8S, I' 



id ' imagw* 
>emomj^r 



. letter. The caution m 
which the trimming prelate st-eks lo n' 
cnmmitting himself either wav, that hr' i ■ 
not be compromised wliatever course e^i 
might take, would be amusing were ii < 
despicable (Kbsneit, Cinnpleln HUtiK-ii. ■ 
512, no(e i; STOcanros, Uiureh nf thi /;■- 
ttoratum.iv.li'). Thisclmtwcteristiolett.f 
was dated 29 May 1688. a month previoui lo 
the famous acquittal of his seven BpiocopsI 
brethren. A few months later we find Batlo* 
^'oting among the bishops that Jomea bnJ 
obdicnled, and calmly taking the oarhs tn 
his Bueteasors. Nor was any bishop, if 
Wood is to be believed, ' more ready thaa hn 
to put ill and sii[iily the places of thou* of 
the clergy who rehised the oalhs, just after 
the time was terminated for them to take 
the same. Feb. 1689' (Ath. O.irot. 33B). 
Burlow died at Buckdnn in Ihe eightj-ftfth 
yearofhis ngi-, 8 Oct. 1601, and wiis buriti^ 
in the chanoel of thti parish church, by his 
own desire occupying the dame grave a* Iv 
{iredeceesor, William BBrlow(tf.l61S)ffl -' 
a monument being alGxe<l \o the no 
commemorating both In anepiUphol 
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mmpositioa. Sucli of his i\i.rks as were not | 
nlrettdyintlu.-Bwll'-iiiuLibniryliebKqueatlied , 
ioflMiiimvetsilTofO\fot(l,Binll!ien'mttinder 
111 bin uwn colltfgu, Qiieeu'a, where a new 
lit)rary wm erected to ruwive them, 1693, 
lUirtow'a poitnit wu bequeathed by Bishop 
l_'firlwTignt of ChB«ter,lo be hung uji and kept 
jVir erer in tbe pt«vug|'a lodgingB. Arthur, 
y.ar\ of Anijlesey, in his ■ >f emoirs.' p. 20, pi ve» 
liATliiw this hiaU commendation ; ' I never 
think of this biBliap nor of hie incompnrnble 
kiiowtedgi! both in theolo^" nnd chuKh his- 
tory and in thu •.'ccWsio.^tioal law without 
applying ti> him in my thong-htslhe character 
!hntCicorogBveCrB8BUS:"Simuiiuaemultis, 
■ ' A unua inter nranui propu aingularis.' 

His published works, iw given by Wood, 
, : V- : 1 . • PkiM in Pulrem,'Oxon. 1837, 2. ' Ei- 
r^itattou<« aliquot Metaplivsiew de Deo,' 
< >iou. ItBT, 1(158. 3. ■ PegHSiit, orthe Plying 
liurte from Oxford,' 1648. 4- 'Popery, or the 
Principle* and Position of the Chorch of 
Itome very dnnceniUH to ftll,' London, 1(178. 
5. ' Ccncpming tile Invoculion of Saints,' Lon- 
' B, 1679. B, 'Tlif Kighta of the Bishops 
judgn in Capital Ciues cleared,' Loud. 
E». 7. 'BrutHm Fulmen," Lond. 1681. 
' Discounui concerning the Ljiwi made 
'cut Hvretica by Popw, Emperors, and 
^gB,'Lond. 1682. 9, 'Letter lor putting 
p£xecution the Laws ngninst Dissenters,' 
' Philn Reasons why a Protestuut 
of the Church of England should no! turn 
Komnn Catholic," Lond. 168«. ll.'Casesof 
Conscience,' Lond. KHJi. 12. 'Genuine lle- 
maitis,' published by Sir Peter Petl, Lond. 
1(193, ' C'ontaining tfivers Discourses Theolo- 
gical, riiilosophieal, llistoricul, Ac, in I.et- 
WM to acveml Person? (jfUoiiiuirandQunlity, 
to whidi IB addded tht Ufsulution of many 
Abstruse Points, as also Direct ions to a Young 
Dirinr for his study of Divinity and choice . 
of Ik>ak«.' This posthtmious collection con- | 
tains uo fewer than seventy-sLv different , 
Imctfl and letlnn on n lat^ variety of sub- 
jecUi. Many were piivate letters, and few, ^ 
if any, were intended for publication. The 
most cunsidemble is thu 'Directions to a 
Young Divine,' la. (a) ' Esplicatio Inscrip- 
tionis Gnec*,' (6) ' Directions foe iha Study 
at the Engll^ History snd Antiquities,' ap 
pended to Archdeacon Taylor's ' Commen- 
lurius ad Ixgem Decemiviralem,' Cnnt. 1742. 



[Wood's Lifa. Athen» Oion. (BIihs), iv. 333, 
8H0 ; Fasti Oion. (Bliss), i. 454. 46D, ii. 201 . 2,33 ; 
KippU'i Bicw.; MnemyBAnunt* of thi- bodlwan 
Llbmry; Nvlson's Lifo uf Bull; Kidder'!. Life 
of HoTO«k; Birch's Life of Hiilwrt, Bojle; Bj.. 
AindeTBun's Workii. td. Jucobson, vuls, ii., ri.; 
Catiuii/s Uh at Ucnre ; Thorndlke's Works 
^Anglo-t^tiiplicLihrarjJ, vol. v.j Bumei'i> Own 
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SiifRiriiigs i Fullec'it Cltuivh Biat. ii. 293, ed, 
Brewi^: The Utinuins Remains of Binhup Bar- 
low; Tannor MS8. in Bodleinn libmry. 2*7»- 
2ill.] E.Y 

BARLOW, THOMAS WOUTHING- 
TON(182;)F-185(f),BntiquaryaniInatunaisI, 
was the only sou of Williant Worlhington 
Barlow, Esq., of Cranage, Cheshire. Edu- 
cated for the leval profession, he became a 
member of Oray^ Inn in May 1843, and was 
caUedtothebarU June 1^48. Ue had the 
April before been elected a fellow of the Lin- 
nean Society, and was also an early member 
of the W'emeriau Club. He afterwards re- 
sided at Manchester, where he practised aj 
special pleader and conveyancer. In 1S53 
he started an excellent antiquarian miscellany 
called the 'Cheihlreandl^ncashire Historical 
Collector,' (he last number of which appeared 
in August 1656. He had previously pub- 
lishe<l 'Clieshire, its Historii^ and Literary 
Associations,' 8vo, 1862 (enlai^ edition in 
1865), and seventy copies of o ' Sketch of the 
History of the dhurch at Holmes Chapel, 
Cheshire,' Bvo, ]86a In April 18611 he ac- 
cepted the appointment of queen's edvocale 
for aierm Leone ; but within less than four 
months after his orriTal in the colony he fell 
a victim to the fatal climate, dying al Vi 
town on 10 Au^., aged 33. In addilior 
the works mentioned aboTe, Barlow was the 
autlior of: 1. 'A Chart of British Omitho- 
'ogy/^to [1847]. 3. 'The Eield NaturalJsi's 
Koie BooV ohl., 1848. 3. 'The Mystic 
Number: a Glance at theSysIcm of Nature,' 
8vo, 1862. 4. 'Memoir of W. BrfMime,with 
Selections from his Works,' Svo, 1836, 

pUgistw of Admissions lo Gray's Inn; Law 
Lisc^ Load, Gai. 4 April ISAS, p. 1201 : Qaat. 
Mag. (1856), i. 656.] O. Q. 

BABLOW, WILLIAM id. 1668), auc 
cessively bi8hr|p of St, Awipli, St. David'i 
Italh and Wells, and Chichester, wus, it ii 
Hoid, a native of Essex, tliough Fuller was 
unable to ascertain in what county be was 
boni. He was brought up in the huusea of 
the canons regular of the order of St, Austin 
at St. Osylli in Essvx and at Oxfonl, wher.-, 
it is said, he became a doctor in the theologi- 
cal fttcultv. He is claimed without evidence 
us n member of Cambridge University. Fin 
a c«iion of St. l.Jsjth's he soon became pri( . 
of lllockmore, liesigiiing this office In IGOit 
he became prior of 'fiptree^ nnd in 1515 of 
Lee$. He bvciuoe about 1524 prior of Brome- 
hlll, and in IA26 rector of Great Oreesingham, 
both in Xorfotk. Thitsewere his first prefei^ 
meuts outside Essex. ^Y<)lsey's suppression 



of Dromehill made Ilnrlow a violi^ni enemy 
■if iLo ewdinal, ond inBiiireii him ti> write a 
long seri«B of hereticiU pnin]ihlet6, wliuee , 
uames cleiirly show tlieir general tendency. 
Thev were : 1. ' The TrftttVM of the BiirvaU , 
of tie Masse.' 2. ' A Dialogue Ijutweiie'ihe 
OentjllmamtndlheUiiHlMuidmun.' 3. 'The 
CljTnbynge up of Frj^ers and lieliBious Per- 
Kouee.' 4. ' A DeMTiptifin of Gone* Words : 
compdred to iLe Lyglii.' 5. 'A Convieyoiia ', 
nialoge against Suvnt. Thcinins of Canter- . 
berve (unpubliahecf). which in 1529 vccv ' 
Ijrombited oy thf bishops. Barlow, bow- , 
erer, soon reuouni^ tliu errors of these ' 
trayts, and wnite piteauslj to the kinjj, im- 
ploring pardon for hie nltocks on Wolsey 
Olid The chiireli (Lfttert vn the Samrestion ! 
Q^ the Monaiteriea, p. Q, Catnden Society. 
The date, I9S3, endorsed by a later hand j 
on the inannscriirt, Cuttaa. MSS^ Geo. E. '. 
iv., presents some difficulties). He now be- 
C4me a fnvourile at court, nnd was altachwl , 
to on embassy to France and Rome (Jitnu(irv i 
1529-30). Au anti-Lulherun book, published 1 
in 1631, witli the title of ' A Dialogue de- 
scrihin^the Original Ground of these Lu- , 
tlientn Tactions, and many of their Abiuea,' i 
attributed to him, amiwtrs to huve been re- i 
published in ISM, ftefcrment after prefer- 
ment WB8 now InTished on Darlow. The 
special farour of Anne Doleyn made him 
prior of Hayerfordwest, Some letters of his 
to Oromwdl, in 1536, show that he had al- 
ready become a Keulous reformer. His leal 
provoked furious opposition from the clergy 
of tie neighbourhood. They iU-trealed his 
servants, and threatened liim with violence 
and persecution. He bewails lo Cromwell . 
their oliudaess and ignorance, and complains 
that ' no diocese is so without hope of re- ! 
formation.' Nest yeorLewas removed from . 
his iinndy flock lo the rich prion* of Bishum 
in Berkshire, and was sent with Lord Robert 
Howard on an embassy to Scotland, While 
thus engaged he was elected bishop of St. 
Asaph (16 Jan. 163^<«). But before he left 
Scotland he was translated lo Si. David's, 
wrlainly witioul having exercised any epi- 
scopal functions, and probably withouthaving 
been consecrated. When on a short visit 
to London, Barlow wud conKnned bishop of 
St. David's in Bow Church (.21 April 1G36}. 
He immediately relumed to Scotland, and 
there is no record of his consecration in Cron- 
mer's registers. Mr. Haddau conjectures that 
lie was consecrated on II June, after his final 
n from Scotland ; and he certainly took 
nis seat in parliament and posseaiion of his 
see about that time. The question is a 
matter of controversy and assumes some im- 
portancti in the light of suhscttuent ecclesi- 




atlical polemics. In July 1537hesiiiiT«nder«ii 
his priory of Bisham, still held by bim. ui 
potnnumdatn, to the royal commiasionoio. 

Froml&36tol64»Baflowrt 
David's, He does not seem to havafl 
very Bucceiaful in spreading the light it 
he c«nBidered»o wanting in Wales. BT 
involved iu serious quarrels witb bia fl 
lent ond reactionary chapter, who » ~ 
series of articles addressed to the f 
of the Cminctl of WaJes, denuUDOiiig kL 
a heretic. NevMtheleas lie carried 'I 
coostont warfare against relics, pilff 
saint -worship, and the like. Id oc , 
forcing bis convictions on the wiW a 
mote district round St, David's, he m 
transfer his see to the central and p ^ 
Caermarthen. He established the later j 
tarn of the bishops residing at Ab« 
village within two miles of Cuer^ ._ 
and by stripping the lead from the r 
the episcopal palace at St. David's, be i 
vaurMl to moke retreat thither imsOMtU 
bis successors. No such charitable hng 
sis, however, will palliate his alienation oTm 
ridi manor of Lampliey from the posaesaions 
of his see. His xeal fur eduealing nis diocese 
is the most creditable part of his career. Ba 
ospirt^ to maintain a tree granimar St 
Caermarthen, and succeeded in obtun 
erant of some suppressed houses far th^M 
dation of Christ s College, Brecon, anfl^ 
grammar school there (19 Jan. 1641-SV ' 

Besides his work in Wales, Boriorw i-^ 
part in ffenersl ecclesiastical politics. I 
signed the articles drawn up in 1536. i 
shared in composing tbe 'uistitulion ri 
(Christian Man, and was conspicuous am 
his order for bis zeal for thi< tnuisUti<'ii 
the Bible. He vainly endeavoured to " 
sticute a milder policy for the Six Aiii< . 
of 1630. The extreme Erastianism, wli:' 
maintained that simple appointment h\ ; 
monarch was enough, without episcopel ■ 
secration, to constitute a lawful bisbop. i 
shared with Cranmer. But the Oinniona to 
maintained — that confessi on w»* not o^jq'- ' — 
by Scripture; that there wore but thr«e|i 
nieuts ; that laymen were as oompstent C 
communicate heretics as bishops nr p 
thai purgatory was a delusion — i ' 
mai-kahle that be should have o 
retain his position during the reoctitU 
of Henry VnTs reign. 

Early in the reign of Edward VI I_ 

mmeiided himself to the Dukenf Soa 
,ireaching against images. A 
548, he wBstronslated to the i 
Bulb and Wells. On 20 Mayof theu 
he sold to the dnke wvm mant 
wilb the palace at W'ellK, and 
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■ tutesand profits of jiirisdipiion lieionging 
. I lie see, for, it is snid, ^,000/. ; bul o{ this 
-"\D Lp uppears (o bave received only 400/. 

■ )<■ i» #Hiil alito lo liave u]ieiiat»] mtmy 
valuable MilHtes to the crown, receifin^ a 
few advoTCWins in exchanire for them (Pnf. 
lUU, 2 Edw. VI; Kymbh, iv. 171). A 
' impariMiD of thiE grant with tlie 'Cloge 
1 : ills' (2 Edw. VI, p. 7, 10 Oct.) shows thftt 

ii>- suTT^ndtT to the crown waa simuly for 
III niUTioBe of a regrant. The king ullowed 

■ ':•■< bixhop and hie BiicceasOTg to keep the 
.iihowsona at a yearly rent, gave baott the 
i-iatee urnnted to the crown iO May, and, 
III conxideratian of the iiupnverifihmi^ut of 
Ihi' Bee, tiertnanently reduced the first fruits. 
Ituth PUci^ and the UinorieB went to the 
duke's brother, Ivjrd Seymour. Barlow 
was lodged in the deanery (CoLLnraON, lii. 
:t95). Finding that Dean Goodman had an- 
ri>-<(ed the prebend of Wiveliscombe, Barlom 
ili-privcd him. The dean iu return attempted 
Ii> prove liim guilty of ' pnemuiiire,' 'he 
(teuiery beiug a royal donative. Barlow 
had to acrept the kiug'a pardon, but the de- 
]>rivaliun stood, and a mandate fur the in- 
stallation of a new dean was sent to ^'elU, 
4 March 1550 ( RWfa Chnpler Doct., E., 
(•<. 48; information SLipplied by Kev. W. 
Hunt). Barlow's appearance on the com- 
inisBion tor the reform of the cccleHiaslical 
laws show» bis full sympathy with the rulers 
of the time. But he was not qualified to 
take a great slinre in anything, and Cranmer 
did not trust him, lie was now married to 
Agatha ^V>11e»bourIle. 

On Stury'a acceasion Barlow resigned bis 
sec. He attempted to escape from England, 
but was caught and imprisoned in the Tower. 
Tkere he made some sort of recantation, and 
the republication of the tract of 1531 ugoiaat 
tlu* * Lutheran factions ' was followed by his 

n English 
I'Ongregation at Embden. 
llie accession of Elizabeth brought Bnrlow 
D England. He assisted in the con- 
1 of Archbishop Porker, and on 
18 Dec. 1559 was made bishop oi' Chichester, 
receiving the nest vear a prebend of West- 
minster as welL fhe see of Chicbesler was 
«( less value than that of Bath and Wells, 
but Barlow prohnblv disliked the idea of re- 
^turaing to his old diocese after liis recaiita- 
1, lEoueb Sir J. tinringtnn declares that 
ma influenced by a foolish sujierBtilion. 
Smurlajgeof oneof his daughters to a son 
'^'wrker indicates a close alliance between 
wand the new archbishop. He died in 
)t 1566, and was buried at Chichester. 
ttlow's conduct is marked by doctrinal 
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xeal, but at the saiue time by moral wcokne 
uiid constant changit of bout. There was 
also a vein of levity in his character that 
mode Cranmer distrust him, and thi> apologist 
Burnet admit his indiscretion. Mr. Froude 
describes him as a * feeble enthusiast.' 

Barlow left a son, WUliam (d. 
[q. v.], and five daughters, who were all 
married to bishope — Anne to Westphaling 
of Hereford, Elirabeth to Day of Winchester, 
Margaret to Overton of Lichfield, Frances, 
after her first husband Parker's death, to 
Matthew of York, and Antoniato Wykehain 
of Winchester. His wife survived him, and 
died in exlreme old age in 1595. 

Besides the books already mentioned, Bai^ 
low is said to have written a tract entitled 
'A B C for the Clergy;' 'Homilies;' 'A 
Brief Somme of Geography,' lioval MSS., 
Brit. Mus. ; ' Translation of the" Books of 
Esdias, Judith, Tobit, and Wisdom, in the 
Bishops' Bible,' and some ' Letters.' 

[Stiypa's Ecclesiastical JHemoriaU, Annals, 
Cranmerand Parker; Wood's Alkeate OioDirnsss 
(ed. Bli>«), i. 306, ii. S7S; Godwiii, Ds PrKsuli- 
bus; Collior'B Chnrch Uiatory; Fuller's Wor- 
thies : Buniet's Refonuation. For Barlon's ad- 
mtnisrnitioa of his several bishopricti, see Janes 
and Fieentan'a Hiitory of St. David's; Cassnn's 
Lives of Ihe Bishops nf Bath and Walls ; Col- 
linaon's History of Somerset, iii. ; HariDrton's 
NngsB Antigaie; Somerset Archwol. Soc.'bPtoc. 
lii. ii. 3B : fiaynolds's Walls Cathedral, pref. 73 ; 
Itjmer's Fddera, ir. ; US. Pat. and CIcHe Rulll 
of 1648. Por ail his Welsh relationa his letters, 
printed iu Wright's Letters relating to the Sup- 
pieeuon of the Monasteries (Camden .Society), 
pp. 77, 183, ltl7, and S06, are tbe chief original 
Butbofity. For his misniod to Scotland, see the 
abstracts of his CDrrespoadence in tbe Calendar 
of State Papers, 1636. For the much-disputed 
question of Barlow's consecration, see Archlushop 
Bramball's Works (Library of Angln-Calholio 
Theology), iii. 13ft-47, with A. W. Baddan's 
eihaustive aotes Jind preface. The longest and 
best modem account of Bnrlov is in Cooper's 
Athense CanUbrigieasns. i, 378-80.] T. F. T. 

BARLOW, WILLIAM (<f. 1613), bishop 
of Lincoln, is staled by Wood to hove be- 
longed to the family settled at Barlow Moor, 
near Manchester, but is thought by Baker to 
have been bom in London, He was edu- 
cated at the espetise of Dr. Richard Cosin, 
the famous civiVian, dean of the nrchee, the 
college friend and contemporary of WTiit- 

gift, at St, John s College, Cambridse, where 
e graduated asB.A. 1583-^ and M.A. 1587. 
His reputation for learning led lo hie being 
elected fellow of Trinity Hall, 1690, wbere 
be took the theological degrees of B.D. in 
1594 and D.U. in 1599. The introiliiclionof 
Bartow by Cosio to Archbishop Whitgift 
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liiiil tbi? tbiindution of liU adTBnctuueuI. 
^^*)li(glft madu liiin liis chapl&in, Rnd iu 15t)7 
uppointed Lini reolorof St. Diutftan's-iit-ihe- 
p'agt. by the Towi*r. The same year he vaa 

EM<<nti<il by Bishop Bancroft to the pre- 
ndal Btall of Oliiswick in St. Paul's Ca- 
thedra!, which be held till 1601, when be 
received a itnll at Westminster, which 
be retained in eomm/mdam till his deulh. 
For two yenrs, 1006-8, he also held a pru- 
bendnl stall Ht CBOturtiury, tORether with 
the d-;«iiery of Cheater, which he received 
in 1602, Hud resigned on his consecmtion Ii> 
the see of Rochester in 1605. By W'Ult- 
pft's recomroendniiou Barlow was made 
chaplain to Queen li^lizaheth. Ilis sermons 
were to her majeslv's taste, and he was 
often appointed to preach before her. One 
Bermon ' on the plough,' we ore told by Sir 
John Harinjrton (fln</ View of tJie Stale 
of the Church, p. 1481, the queen greatly 
uommended, saying that ' Barlow's text 
might seem taken from the cart, but his tallt 
might t«ach all in the court.' Barlow was 
nppoiuted, with two others, by the qiieen 
to attend on the uiiliaiipy Earl of Eseex 
while under sentence of aeath in thw Tower, 
and at his semi-private execution within the 
wuUe of the fortress on Aah Wednesday, 
25 Feb. 1600-1. The following Sunday be 
preached by roynl command at Paul's Cixws, 
with inslructioiw from Cecil, followed by 
him most precisely, to make known to the 
people the tori's acknowledgment of his 
euilt aud his profession of repentance for 
Ilis treasonable designs {^State Paper*, vol. 
cc1zxviii.>. On the death of his patron. Dr. 
Cosin, in 1597, Barlow published ' a bio- 
graphy, or rather panegrric,' in I^atin, 
couched in the language of fulsome eulogy 
of the great customarv in that age. On the 
opening of convocation in 1601, Barlow's 

Sosition as one of the rising divines of the 
ny was recognised bv his selection to preach 
the Latin sermon in St. Paul'B. This was 

Srobably the sennon which, according to Sir 
ohn itarington, was so ' much mislikvd ' 
iy the puritans that they contemptuously 
termed it the 'Barley Loa£' On the acces- 
sion of James I, Barlow, as one of the leading 
members of the church party oe opposed to 
the puritans, was aummuned in Jumuiry 1 6U4 
to take part in the Hampton Court confer- 
ence for discussing the points of dift'erenee 
between the Iwo sections of the churcli, Ot 
the proceedings of this conference Barlow 
drew up, by Archbishop WTiitgift's drisin', a 
reportenlitled'TheSummeandSubsranceof 
the Conference," which is iJie chief nuthorily 
on the Sliced. The puritans afterwards 
deuounced mrluw's account us groMlv i>or- 
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tial to his own side, and very unfiiir totb< : 
Their leaders. Dr. lleynolds and Dr. Sporl. 
eomiilaiiied that 'they were wroii^:!^ I: 
rehition,' a char^ which is ti> :: 
tent endorsed by FuUer,thecbii. 
in bis rctmirk that Barlow, ' l>' . 
set a sharp edge on bis own uii" 
on his adveruaries' wkojioiib' (W. jj...;.v...„,., 
X.). U admits of 4Untion,huwciec. huw lir 
these complaints are well grounded. Tlie 
fact thai, as Heylyn observes, ■ the txuth uul 
lioneBty of the narmtii'e wms i 
approved for fifty years,' and the 
any more correct normti ve on the otbec 
actjuit Barlow of anything like wilftt 
representation, and lua rejHirt is probi^ 
fair a one as could be expected from a whib 
who could liat^ly ful to do, prr- 
onsciously, injustice toobjectioiuhi' 
could not sympathise with and a tone of 
feeling whicli was at variance with hu own. 
The atory that Barlow was much troubled 
on his dealh-bed with the injustice he hail 
done the puritans in his narrative isr^nclpil 
by Heylyn as 'a silly fieiion." A grover 
coaige is brought against Barlow uf hai-iug 
suppressed the strong charges brought hy 
James against 'thecomiplioneoftbec'hun'h' 
and 'the pmclice of prelates,' whon Biabcip 
Andrewes is rqiorted to have said ' for live 
hours his majesty did wcnderftilly pLiy the 
puritan.' Certainly no Bucb language, if 
ever uttered by the king, is to be fcnind in 
Barlow's report; and it was subeeuuently 
objected by the impugiiers of Bnrlows vera- 
city that such a suppreatiion threw doubt 
on'the feithfiilness of the whole, for • if the 
king's own speeches were thus dishonestly 
treated, it would be much more likely itiat 
those of other men were lamperi-d with.' 
However this may be, there is no douht that, 
in the interest of decorum. Barlow loppnl 
otr excrescences, and toned Jovt^ Jamt^'s 
conrseand abusive Inngiuige. Barlow's own 
preface otlt^ra a jwinful example of the vrom 
sycophancy whidi wan the disgninn of the 
ehurchmpu of lliat age when speaking of 
kings and olhera in high rank, of which ih" 
conference as a whole ullbrds a pitiful spr'C- 

In that, which was almost, the only valu- 
able result of this conference, the rvvLiiun 
of ihe translation of the Bible, which hss 
given us the authorised version. Barlow had 
a share. His name as dean of CLeairr stands 
first of the company of scholars iiifi-t ing at 
Westminster, to whom ihe apoprolic epistles, 
' Itomans to jude inclusive, were etitruated. 

On the death of Bishoii Yoimg, Barlow waa 
elevoled to tlie see of Itochester, being wm- 
secrated at Lambeth iSO Jan. 160G. He hud 
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he reputation, aecordiug to llurtngtuii, of I lie died somewhol suddenly, in Uii palace at 
' ■■ ' ■ * ■ ' ■ Buckden, 7 Sept. ItilS, and wa» biiried in the 

elmncel of Buckden chiirch. His monument, 
which had bewi defiiced by the puritAns, wm 
restored by hia succeBsoTand namesake, Bi«bop 
ThomHS Barlow [see Barlow, Tuuuisj^ 
j who, by hi* request, was buried in the eame 
grave. 

Biabop Barlow's published works are u 
follows: 1. 'VitA et obitue Ricurdi Coain,* 
1 598. 2. ' Sermon prencbi-d at Paulea Croaae, 
1 March IBOO, wiili a short. Diaoiursc of the 
Inle Earle of Ksaex, bis eonfesaiou and peui- 
teuce before and at Ibe time of his death,' 
leOl. 3. -ADefenseof the Anicles ofthe 
Protestant Keligion in answer to a libcll 
lately cast abroad,' 1601. 4. -The Surame 
and ^ubelanceof ibeOtmferencealllampI.nn 
Court,' 1604. 5. ' Sermon on Acts w. 2^, 
preached at Hampton Court,' 1607. 6. * An- 
swer to a Catholike Englishman (so by him- 
self entituled)," 1609. 

[Baker's History of St, Juhn'j Coll^, Cam- 
liridgB, ed. Mayer ; Godwin du Prcfiulilius , )^ir 
J. Harington'ii Brief View of the Stale of the 
Church of England ; DeaVa Hiitory of tho Pori- 
taiiB; FulIor'sL'hurchHiBloryi Heylyn's Hislory 
of PresbyleriBBism ; CardwuU's ConferenOM ; 
SpotimFuotl'ii lliHtory of the Chun^h of Scotland ; 
Heylyn's Life of Laud.] K, V. 

BAIILOW or BARLOWE, WIIXIA.M 

Id, 1825), arcbdencoTi of Salisbury, son of 
William Barlow [see Haklow, WiiilAM, 
d. )o68] and Agatha Wellesboume, was 
l>um at tjt. David's when his tutber was bishop 
of that dioeeee, and was educated at Balliol 
College. Oxford. HegraduatedB.A.in 1564. 
About 1673 be entered into holy orders, and 
was made a prebendary of Winchester (1681 ) 
and rector of Eiistou. Most of his biogra- 
phers assume that be spent, the greater part 
oftheee years at sea.buton no better ground, 
it woLild'appear,tban ibe interest be showed 
in navigation, and the following ambitious 
extract from the dedicatory epistle to bis first 
book, ' Tile Navigator's Supply ; ' ' Touching 
experience of llifse mutters — composaeB, &c. 
■' self I have none. Vox by natural 
ion of body, even when I was young 
and strongest, I altogether abhorred the sea. 
Uowbeit, that antipathy of mv body against 
so bacbarous an element could never Under 
the sympathy of my mind and hearty ofTec- 
''ju towards so worthy an art as navigation 
: tied to that eleravnt, if you respi:ct the 
Ltward toil of the hand; but clearly freed 
erefrom, if von regard the apprebenaion of 
the mind.' Tliie book was published in 1597 
and dedicated to the Karl of Essex. In 1588 
Barlow was transferred to a prebendal stall 



being ' one of the youngest, in ace, but one 
of the ripest in learning, of all that bad 
ocGunied the see. ' It is like,' adds the 
worthy knight, ' that he shall not abide there 
long," a prophecy fulfilled when, in three 
yeoTB" time, be was transhited to the see of 
Ijncoln. 

Af^er his elevationto the see of Rochester, 
Iliirlow's powers um a controversialist were 
))uhlicty reoognised by his beiuK selected, 
together with Bishop' Andrews and Drs, 
Ituckeridge and King, aftere-ards bishops of 
Ely and London,in Sept ejuber IWKi, to preach 
one of the courae of controversial sermons 
nt Hampton Court, commanded by the king 
in the vain hope of converting the learned 
and highly gifted presbyterian divine, An- 
drew Melville, and bis nephew Jotnes, who 
had been snmmoiu^ by James I to appear 
beliire him, to the acceptance of the episco- 

C] form of church guvemment and the ac- 
owledgmeni of the royal supremacy. 
JJishop Barlow's sermon 'concerning the 
Antiquity and Suncriorilie of Bishops,' on 
Acta XI. -2^, was the lirat of the four. Its 
*flV>ct on him whom it was intended to con- 
vince is commemorated in one of JlelviUes 
cnustic epigrams (..lfu«e, pp. 23, 24) : — 
Jn GniWoiKBi Doctoru Barlo dictam Catrcketieatn. 
Ih^ixxtela, rinidiiB Vmltis duRi «culi«fel ora, 

Cntinic wl vultut. acnljiHit et era she. 
Uivioum Burlo Piwiorem utBCulperet, Angti 

PncHulin ad vultuni Bcu'pBit ot ora aui. 
Pnixileli'S Vi-iiewni Wntioil diviiiHUu lupaoiva f 

Pasloretn Burlo acolpsBnt, anoo lupum ? 
A\Tien, two years later, 1608, Parsons, the 
Jesuit, writing under the disguise of ' a 
Uiniihed catholic Hbglishman,' attacked the 
•Apolo^ fiir the Oath of Allegiance,' in 
which James I, 'transferring his quarrel 
with the pope from the field of diplomacy to 
that of literature, had refuted the asserted 
right of the Bishop of Rome to depose 
sovereigns and to authorise their subjects to 
lake up arms against them, he received a 
li-umeir and olaborate answer from Barlow, 
who in the meantime had been translated 
to the see of Lincobi, 27 June IflOO. To this 
I'sreons wrote a reply, published in 1612 
al^er the author's death. It was also an- 
swered by another English Roman catholic 
nam.-<l FiuUerbert. 

itnrlnw's career as bisliup of Lincoln was 
uneventful, lie continued to reside [nrtly in 
liis prebendal house at Wustminster, fnim 
whiclt lie wmli! stiveral lamentable letters to 
Ciwil, piuying for the mmineiou of the first- 
fruits of his sett, 'his necessities pressing on 
b'm'l,OaieHdav Instate Papfr4, IfHXI, lOlOJ. 
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rhnplaiiL T« Princt' Heary, sou of Juium I, 
nnd fliuiLl; luchdeacon of Solisbui; (1815). 
IIU numeroui ecclesUstical prefermenls an: ' 
nci'ountHd for not only by bit heiag a j 
bialiuii'a son, but by Km t'uur eUiors liuTing 
all married bisbops. H<^ eava, in soma in- i 
troductory verees to ' The Kavigator's Sup- 
ply:'— I 
ThU booke wss writti-o liy a bialiuji's eoane, | 
Anil bjr ofBDitiu'to mivay blthopa kinno. I 

Borlowfl 

;hough, if 1 , , _, 

bIbo ' applied liintMlt'fof two itnd fifty yvai 
the edifying of tbe body of Christ.' Science 
is indebted to Barlow for some marked im- 
provements in the hangint? of compawes at 
sua, for tbe discovery of llio difference belweuu 
irou and steel fof mugnutiu purposes, and for 
tbe proper wa^ of touching magnetic Deedles, 
aud of piercing and cementing loadstones. 
Anthony k Wood endorses Barlow's slnte- 
ment that ' he had knowledge in the mnguct 
twenty years before Dr. William Gillx^rt 
publisliea his booli of that subject,' and adds i 
that he was 'Accounted superior, or at least 

3ual, to that doctor for a happy tinder out 
many rare and maguetical secruls.' This 
opinion was not, however, sliared by a con- 
temporary, Dr. Mark Ridley, who published 
a reply to Barlow's ' Magiieticnl Advertise- 
ments, charging him with pWiuriBm, not oiily 
ofGilbert'8lamouawork,'DeMagnele'(18005, 
but of his own book, ' Afagnetical Bodies nnd 
Motiona'{lCia), ITiia cuUedfortb an indig- 
nant rejoinder from liartow in ' A Brief Dis- 
ooTeiy of the Idle Animadversions of Mark 
Itidlqr,' overflowing with personalities, in 
wbicli lie repudiat-in tbe accusation of Kidley, 
Bindretorts upon him that he had purloined a 
large portion of the material of his book from 
-a manuscript of Barlow's treatise, suri'epti- 
tiously obtained before its publication. He 
says : ' Except this Kidley had ploughed witli 
my Heifor, hee had not knowne my Hiddle — 
sic vos non vobis.' It is only fair to say that 
Barlow publishes a letter of Gilbert's to him 
which shows that they were in the habit of 
freely eommunicaling their ideas to each 
(ilher, and expressing Gilbert's bigb sense of 
Ikirlow's scientific attainm^nte. Barlow has 
not, however, any claim to be set on the 
aamelevelirithOilbert. Barlow died SiiMiiv 
1S25, and was buried in the cluincel of hia 
church at Eaaton. His works are: ]. 'The 
Navigator's Supply,' London, 159". 2. ' Mag- 
net iual Advert laejnunts concerning the nature 
and property of the Loadstone,' London, 



IRIK. 3, 'A Brief ])i*coTniT of ibi' 1 
A nimnd versions of Mark Ilidley, }[.l 
London, ISIS. 

[W>K.l'>i Alli. Oion. (Blin). iL STfii S«>c 
Briijinnica i Le ^pre* Vostj E«d. An^&. «U. 
Hardy.] P/E-A. 

BAitaiBY, JOHN GOODW-YN 0«» 

1881 ), christian socialist, was bora at Yoiford 
in Suffolk. Hia father, who was a solicitor, 
died when Goodwyn — be does not amearta 
have used the first christian niuneatall — wu 
fourteen years old. Iledeclinedopportuniti'- 
of ent«niig various profesMona, and bocaiu ■ ■ 
ardent radical. When only sixteen h« wt^i 
harangue small audiences of agricultunil < 
boureiB. At seventeen be went to Lou''' 
and became nsaociated with a group of vi . 
lutionists, and in l(W] be visited I'nris, li\.: 
in the students' quarter, and exntnining '. 
himself the social (wganisation of the Fri n. 
capital. Ilereheclaimedtohaveorigiuat^d ' 
now famous word 'communism' in the cci 
of a converaation with a French celebrity. I'i 
lt>41 he founded the Communist Propagnuiin 
Society, which wiis afterwards known at tlu> 
Univeraul Communitarian Association. Hs 
was one of the men grouped around Jsdm 
Pierrepont Greaves at Alcott House, whomrt 
periodically, and during 184^-1 published 
tbe 'New Age or Concordian Guette' us 
their organ. He was a practical preacher of 
christian socialism ; and he attempted to 
realise iu his own bouseliold the Mhemr of 
universal brotherhood. His soctaliatic h()me 
was known as the MorviUe Communitorium 
at Unnwell. Tbe form of socialUm which 
Bormby advoc-ated adopttid tbe Churcli of 
Jerusalem aa its model, but the ' orthodox ' 
views of Christianity were largely modi&fMJ 
by pantheism. Thomas Frost about this time 
describes him us ■ a young man of ^nt lemanly 
manners and soft persuasive voice, wearing 
his light brown bair parted in the middle 
after ibe fashion of tbe Conoordiat brelbreu, 
andacollarand necktieibiByron.' He com- 
bined with Frost to revive the ' Commimin 
Chronicle,' for which he translated some nf 
Iti^ybaud's 'Sketches of French Socialists,' 'lik' 
wrote a philosophical n)mance, tnitilled ' The 
Book of rial-onopolis.' The views of Froa t and 
Barmbv were divergent, and a separation, if 
not n rupture, soon followed. In 1848 he 
revisited Paris as the messenger nf the Com- 
munistic Church to the Mends of freedom in 
Fmnce. He had already been tbe editor and 

frincipul writer of a periodical called 'Tho 
'romethean,' and be now began to cinitribirtu 
to ■ Ilowitt's Journal.' the ■ Feople'l 

• Tail's Mawiioe,' ' Chambers's Joui 

, other perii^icala. He had rb« friendl 
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Mr. W. J. Foi, M.P..ftnil it wrw probubly to 
him that Le owed his intrtMluction to the 
iimtarian denomination. After his return 
from Paris he was euccessiTely minister at 
Southampton, Topshum, snd I.yinpstoae, 
Deronshire, Lancaster, and Waliefiold, and 
Ht the Insl-named place his ministry extended 
over a period of twenty-one years. I£e was 
line of the beat known tainistera in the West 
Hiding of Yorltahire. In the organisation 
known aa the ' Band of Faith * he embodied 
/<aae of the aspirations of hie earlier life. 
He retained hia radical convietionfl lo the 
lost, ond in 1S67 w»» the moTin^ spirit of a 
^reat meeting lield at "Wakeflela in support 
of manhood suSrage as the basis of the re- 
form agitation then proceeding. Thesocislism 
of his earlier years was replacud by more 
modified convictions be to tho help to be 
(fiven by co-operation in bettering the condi- 
tJon of the people- In 1^79 his health gave 
way, and he retired to the home of his boy- 
bood at Yoxford, where he continued to hold 
private sert-ices, which were notable for their 
intensely devotiocftl and liberal spirit. 

His writings were: 1. 'The Poetry of 
Home and CMldhood,' 1853. 3. ' Scenes of 
Spring,' 1860. 3. ' The It«tum of the Swal- 
low,' Bnd other poems, London, 1854. This 
includes a repnnt of ' Scenes of Spring,' 
4. 'Aids lo Devotion,' 18(i5. He also issued 
sereral vohimea of the ' Band of Faith Mes- 
^nger,' which woa printed and issued at 
Wakefield from 1871 to 1879. The Band of 
Faith was *a brotherhood anil sisterhood' 
consisting of asaociates and ' covenanted 
members, with ' elders ' who were to work | 
for the spread of liberal ideas in theology. 
' It is only,' he said. ' through organisation 
that tbr brood church of the future con sup- 
plant the narrow churches of the past and 
present.' ITie 'Messenger' contained many 
cuntributiouB from GoD<lwTn Bormby imd 
from Catharine Barmby. He was a frequent 
writflT of tracts. He was also the composer 
of many hvmns. He was twice married. 
His first wife was Miss Reynolds, who, under 
the signature of 'Rule,' contributed to the 
' Moral World." He died 18 Oct. IStHl, and 
was buried at the cemetery of Framlingham, 
Suffalk. His character was ardent and truth- 
loving, fearless and uncompromising ; bat he 
was alsololerunt, sympathetic, and hospitable. 

[Tha inquirer, x1. 721 (29 Oct. ISSI); Ucita- 
iun HmJd, mi. 3fi8 (this last noti™, which 

prarsd D Nov. 18B1, was vritUn by Iter, 
m IlLiuby, B>A., who conducted hisfnuvral 
hem». ami was an intimnle friend); Holyonko's 
Hillary of Co-opemtion, 187S, i. '^28-31); 
Krost'a Furty ynHrit RuTOllectionH, Lomlon, 
1880.6*-7i.] W. E. A, A. 
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BAKNABD, SieANDKEW FRANCIS 

(1773-1835), general, was bom at FeluiiL 
in the county of Donegal. He was the 
son of the fiev. Dr. Ilenry Barnard, of 
Bovftgh, county Londonderry {secoud son of 
William, bishop of Derry [q. v.J, and brother 
of ITiomas, bishop of Limerick [q. v.]), by 
Muy, daughter of Stralford Canning, Esq.) 
of Bovagh. He ent«red the army as an en- 
sign in the 90th regiment in August 17W, 
became a lieutenant m the 81st in September 
and a caploin in November of the ssime vear. 
He served in St. Domingo from April lill 
August 1795, and on 2 Dec. was transferred 
to the 55th regiment. He served in the ex- 
pedition to the West Indies under Sir Ralph 
Abercroniby,and waspresent at the reduction 
of Mome Fortune. In 1799 he acoomptuiied 
the expedition lo the Holder, and was pre- 
sent at the actions of 27 Aug., 10 Sept., and 
2 and 6 Oct. On 19 Dec. he was gazetted 
lieutenant and captain in the Ist regi- 
ment of footguards, obtained the nink of 
major on I Jan. 1805, embarked witli tho 
1st brigade of guards for Sicily in 1806, and 
returned lo England in September 1807. On 
28 Jan. 1808 he became a lieutenanl-colonel 
in the army, and was appointed inspecting field 
officer of militia in Canada. He ejnbarked for 
Canada in July 1^08, was gazetted into the 
lat Royals on 18 Dec., and returned to Eng- 
land in AngTist 1809. On 20 March 1810 he 
exchanged into the 96th regiment, now called 
the rifle brigade, and with the glories of that 
distinguished regiment his name was hence* 
forth linked, He was appointed to the com- 
mand of the 3rd battalion, whicb ha<l lately 
been raised, and on 11 July 1810 he em- 
barked with the headijuorlers and two com- 
panies in the Mercurv frigate, and landed on 
the 29th si Cadix, which was then besieged 
by Marshal Victor, lie commanded his Mt- 
talion at the battle of Barrosa, where be was 
wounded twice, once severely; waspresent 
at the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, 
and at the battles of Salamanca and Vittoria. 
Soon afrer the capture of Badajos he was 
transferred to the 1st battalion. He ob- 
tained the rank of colonel on 4 June 1813 ; 
was at the storming of San Sebastian, at the 
passage of the Kivelle, where he was again 
severely wounded — shot through the lung — 
and at the battles of Orlhes and Toulouse. 
In July 1613 we find him a knight com- 
mander of the Bath. On 16 Feb. 1S14 Sir 
Andrew Barnard was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Snd or light brigade (the 43rd, 
52nd, and 1st battalion 95th) of the cele- 
brated light division. For his services in 
Spain and Portugal he received a gold cross 
and four clasps. 
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On the iBBUinplion of lioelililies nguiiisl 
Kspoleun in 1815 8ir Andrew nnlrarktMl ' 
with six companies of thu Ist battHlion 
of tha SSth at Dover on 25 April, landed 
at Oatend on the,27lli, and arrived &t Bruit- 
»L>1« nti li Mny. He was present nl the 
Ijattle of (juaire Braa, and was sligiitly 
woimded at Wiiterloo. J'or Lis services in 
this cumpaign lie was awarded th« HuaBiiin 
order of St. 0«urge and the Austrian order 
of Maria Theresa. The Duke of Welliiijrton 
had BO high an opini'in of his eervices that, 
on the capitulation of Pario, be appointed 
biro (Mimniimdant of the British division oc- 
cupyingtbc French capital. In 182] King 
Oeorre IV appointed him a groom of the bod- 
chamcier, and in 1826 he was roiide equerry 
to his majealy. On 4 June U*30 he vt-na 
gazetted one of three ' commissioners (or 
BJlising hia majefly's siuiiature I« instni- 
menta requiring the same (JDunifon On^ttt, 
4 June 1830). <Jn the aocession of WiU 
liam rV he became clerk-marshal in the 
royal household, iind fur many years, until 
the death of her majesty, he wa« clerk-mar- 
ehal to Qneen Adelaide. 

Sir Andrew became a major-general on 
12 Aug. 1819, and on 35 Aug. 1K23 colonel 
of the rifle brigade. Ue was gazetted a lieu- 
ttinnnt-general on 10 Jan. 1837. On 26 Nov. 
1849 the Duke of Wellington appointed him 
lieutenant-governor of Chelsea Iiospital, and 
on 11 Nov. 1851 he obtained the full rank of 
general. Hehadthehonorarj-dignityof H.A. 
conferred on him by the university of Cam- 
bridge in 1842, and was a »>vemor of the 
Royal College of Music, of which institution 
hi- was one of the early promoters. He was 
iKiminatt'd a grand cross of the Hanoverian 
triielphie order in 1834, and u grand cross of 
the Bath in 1840. 

lie died at Chelsea on 17 Jan. 1865. Prior 
to the funeral those uf the pensioners who 
hod served under him in the Peninsula ob- 
tained permission to see his remains. Af^er 
thev bod left the room it was found that the 
colhn was covered with laurel leaves, for 
each man, unobserved, had brought in one 
and lud it on the body of his venerated chief. 

[Gent. Mag. 1B55. illii. SOD; Mapier'a His- 
tory uf the Wi.r in the PMiinsula ; Copy's Hia- 
tory of Iho liifle Brigade ; Hnrt't Army List, 
ISaS.p. 3S1.] A. S. B. 

BAKNARD, L.vdt jVNNE (1760-1826), 
authoress of the ballad of 'Auld Itobiii 
Gray,' was the eldest daughter of James 
Lindsay, fifth earl of Balcorres, by his wife 
Anne, daughter of Sir Robert Daln-mple, of 
Castleton, and was bum on t) Dec. itSO. Her 
youth was mainly spcnl at her home in Fife- 
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winter-IIightB to Bdia- 
iied adottssion into tlw 
'bich moved Hume anil 
Henry Macheniie, Lord Mouboddo, and othv 
celebrities. When Dr. Johnson visited Ki'i 
burgh in 1773 she was introduced to lir. 
Iiiater she and hnr Bistw — Iiady Margin. 
the widow of Alexander I'ordyco — nuiiJi.-! 
in Xiondon. Her nephew, Colonel Lindsay 
of Balcarres, slates lliat she hail l)V«n fr«- 
quently sought in manwe i l)ul that it 
was liot until Andrew Barnard, son \ ' 
Thomas, bishop of Limerick [q. < 
her, that she changed her resiilu 
a maiden life. She wa« married i.. _., 
Her husband was younger than harsalf; \ 
compliaUed, but poor. The roitng coupk 

Proceeded to the Caps of Good llop«, wh*^ 
iamard was ap{)oinled colonial secretary un- 
der Ivord Macartney. Her 'Journals and 
Not es,* ill lutraled with drawings andsketchee 
whilst at the Cape, are printed in tile ' Lives 
of the Lindsays' (vol. iii.) Her liuebanil 
died at the Cni>e in 1807, without isBu«, and 
she returned home. Once more hersiaterand 
herself resided in Berkeley SqUar«>, London, 
till the Lady Margaret was married a second 
time, in 1812, to Sir James Blond Burgcs 
[q. v.]. The siaters' house was a literary 
centre. Burke andShe^dan,^^'indham and 
Diindas, and the Prince of Wales. w*ra among 
Iheir babiluol visitors, l.Ady Anne had the 
dubious honour of winning the lifelong at- 
tachment of the prince rc^^t. 

The ballajl of ' Auhl Robin Gray.' which 
has given immortaLty to her naiue, wai- 
composed by her in 1771, when abe wn» 
in her twenty-first year. It was publisheii 
anonymously, and various persons cluniefl 
its autburBliip, among others a clergyman. 
Not until two years before lier death did 
Lady Barnard acknowledge it m her own. 
The occasion has liecoiuu Liatorical. In ihu 
' Pirate,* which appeartxl in 18:J3, Scott oom- 
pared theconditionof Mimiatolbat of Jeiuii<< 
Gray, 'the villsge heroine in Lnily.\nnei.ind- 
say'a beautiful ballad,' and quoted tlie spcoa'.i 
verse of the continuation, lltisled L»dy .\iiiir- 
to write to Sir Walter and confide itsiiislon- 
to him. la ber letter, dated 8 July I ^i\ wbV 
says : ' Kobin Gray, m called from its being 
ihe name of the old henl at Balcarres, was horn 
aoonaft«rthecl(>seofthe year 1771. MvaiBtpr 
Margaret had married, and accompanied lu-r 
husband to London. I was melancholy, and 
endeavoured to amuse uiyaelf by nlteiupting 
a few poetical trifles- There was an Rngliali- 
Scotcu melody of which I was yaasiona taly 

fond. Sophy Johnstime, '""'"- '-— -" "— ' 

your day, used to sing it t 
Shcdid not object toiti^luivingimpT 
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;gh I did. I longed to sing old Sophy's 
o difTerent wordls, and cive its plnintiye 
3 some little liiatorj of vmiious dietreBS in 
ible life, sitcli M miglit suit it. Wliile M- 
eflVct this in my cluact, I called 
i sister [Eliinbcth], dow Lady 
fwiclic, wlio was the onlv person ncnr 
" I have been writing A ballad, my dear; 

__a oppreseing my heroine with muny mis- 

&ctuncs. I havt' olreudy etnt lier Jamie to 
sea, and broken her father's arm, and made 
her mother fall sick, and giren her auld 
Itobin Gray for a lover ; but I winh to load 
her with a fifth aoirow 'within the four lines, 
)w>orthingI Help me to one ! " " Steal the 
cow, sister Anne," sEud the little Elixabeth. 
The eow was immediately lifted by me, and 
the M>ng completed. At our fireside and 
llBailg«tour)iei);hbourB "Auld Robin Gray" 
gpu alwHys called for. I vaa pleased in 
with the approbation it met with : 
cli was my aread of being suepected 
ling anything, perceiving the shyness 
it created in those who could write nothing, 
tlial I carefully kept my own lecret.' Sir 
Wolter SwJtt prepared a thin q^uarto volume 
for the Bnnnatyne Club (lS-24), which con- 
■""' ■ Lady Anne's narrative of the compos!- 
of the ballad, a revised version of it, and 

of l^y Atioe's continnations. Thecon- 

tiBuationii, OK in so many cases, are not worthy 
of Uie first part. Lady .^.nne Barnard died 
May 1835, in her seventy-fourth yeor. 

[Andonion'i Scottish Nation ; Livei of (he 
LiiiiUajH.] A. B. G. 

BARNARD, CHARLUITE ALINO- 

TON ( I83(H869), who for about t*n years, 
under the pseudonym of Claribbi^ enjoyed 
', repntntion as a writer of ballads, was 
28 Dec 1830. On 18 May ISM, she 
married to Mr. Charles Cary Barnard, 
About four years after her marriafte be- 
pm to compose the songs which for a time 
K'ere no extraordinarily popular. What little 
'duration she received in the science of 
nusic was from Mr. W. H. Holmefl, though 
ahe had singing lessons from Mesdames 
■" Lrepa nad Sainton-Dolby, and also from Sig- 
liMario andCampnna. Between ISSSand 
she wrote about one hundred ballads, 
which, though jKipiilar iu 
w forgotten. She ii»imlly 
wrote the words of her songs, and published 
11 rnliime of 'Thought*, Verses, and Songs,' 
liesidea which a vnlume of her 'SongB and 
Verses' was printed for private circulation. 
She dii-d at Dover 30 Jan. 1869. where she 
is Imried in tVia cemetery of St, James's. 
• Chiiirmastcr, SInrch 1889; iiiforniBti 
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BARNARD, EDWARD (1717-17611). 
provost of Eton, bom in 1717, was the son 
of a Bedfordshire cleroyman. He was on ihi^ 
fciundntion at Eton, but, becoming superan- 
itcd, entered at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, where ho became B.A. 1738, M.A. 
1742, B.D. 1760. and D.D. 1766. Ho was 
fellow of his college from March 1743-4 to 
1756. In 1753 he was at Eton as tutor 
to Henry Townshend, brother to Lord 
Sydney, and he became also tutor tu Oeorge 
Uardinge, afterwards Welsh justice, whosu 
recollections of Bamard are given at length 
in Nichols's 'Anecdotes' (viii, 543). Bar- 
nard succeeded Sumner as head master of 
Eton in 1 754, and raised the numbers of the 
school from three hundred to live hundred. 
He received a eanonry of W'indsor in 1761, 
and in \7M became provost of Eton. Ue 
was also rector of St. Paul's Cray, Kent, 
He died 3 Dec. 1801. A tablet to his me- 
morv", with an inscription, is in Eton College 
chapel. Barnard, accordingtoHBrdinge,wH» 
a man of coarse features and clumsy figum, 
but with a humour and vivacity which, but 
for his physical disadvantages, would have 
made him the etjual of Oarrick ; and he ruled 



inced a long eulogium upon 
uH wii, leuruing, and goodness, and addeil : 
He was the only man that did justice to my 
good breeding, anil you may olwen'e that I 
am well bred to a needless degree of scrupu- 
losity.' He is not to be confounded with 
ThomsR Bernard, the bishop of Kitlaloe and 
Limerick [q. v.], who was aUo a friend of 
Johnson. 



BARNARD, EDWAIID \\ TLI.IAM 
(UUl-li^SH), divine, poet und scholar, was 
educated at Hiirrow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, He proceeded B.A. in 1813 
and M.A. in 181 >, but took no honours, 
owing to his distaste for mathematics. In 
1817 he published anonymously, 'Poems, 
founded upon the Poems of Meleaeer,' which 
were re-edited in 1818 under the title of 
'Trifles, imitative of the Chaster Style of 
Melesger." The latter volume was dedicated 
to Thomas Moore, who tells us in his journal 
that he had the manuscript to look ovit, and 
describes the poems aH 'done with much ele- 
gance.' Barnard was presented to the living 
of Brantingthorp, Yorkshire, trom which is 
dated his next publication, ' The Protestant 
Beadsman ' (1823). This ia described by a 
writer in 'Notes and Queries' r- " i-i-ii"!.'- 



, ' delight- 
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fill lilt.le Tolumv oa the iainls and ma 
oomiaemnnited by tlie English church, 
turning btographical notices of them, and 
h^ns upon each of them.' Barnard died 
prematarely on 10 Jan. 1828. He was at 
that lime collecting materials for an elabo- 
rate life of the Italian poet Mnrc-Antonio 
I-'Iaminio, bom at the end of the fifteenth 
century, and had got together 'numt 
extracts, memoranda, and reterences from a 
wide range of contemporary and gacceeding 
unthors.' The life was to accompany a trans- 
lation of Flaminio's be»t pieces, out imfortu- 
natfily the work wan only partially completed 
nt the author's death. Saah tnuialations aa 
were ready for pubHeAtion were edited for 
priTate circnlatton, along with some of Bar- 
ttord's original poems, by Archdeacon Wrang-- 
liom, the eiltaT of Luig-home's ' Pliitarcu.' 
The title of this volume, published in |S29, 
is ■ Fifty Select Poems of Man>-.A.ntonio Flft. 
mioio, uniteted by the late llcv. Edw. WilL 
Barnard, M,A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge,' and a short memoir by Archdeacon 
Wningham ig prefixed. Mr. Barnard had also 
projected a, ' Hustory of the English Ohurcb,' 
ana collected many valuable materials for 
thework. He married the daugbterof Arch- 
deacon Wrangham, and is said to have mode 
a ' most exemplary parish priest.' 

[Notes andQueriBa,2ndii«ri«i,vaKiv.. ii.,x.; 
Hoore's Mamoini tod Joiinuil ; Lovnief't Blbliog. 
>tiuiUHli Gout. Mag. xcviii, p. 187i Brit. Mus. 
Cl.] R. B. 

BARNAiVD, Sib HENRY WILLIAM, 

( 1799-1^0?), lieutenant-freaeral, son of the 
llev. William Barnard of Water Stratford, 
Bucks, and great-grandson of William Bar- 
nard, bishop of Derrv[q. v.], was bom at Wod- 
burv, Oifordshire, in 1799. He was educated 
at Westminster and Sandhurflt, and obtained 
a commission in Che grenadier guards in 1614. 
Hb served on the staff of his uncle. Sir An- 
drew Francis Barnard [q. v.] during the oiv 
cnpation of Paris, and afterwords on that 
of Sir John Keane in Jamaica. Later he 
^-as with his battalion in Canada, and filled 
various etafi* appointments at home. A newly 
made major-^neral, Barnard landed in toe 
Crimea in 1854, in command of a brigade of 
the 3rd, or Sir Richard England's, division of 
the army, with which he waa present during 
the winter of 1854-1). When Qeneral Simp- 
aon succeeded to the chief command on the 
death of Lord Raglan, Barnard became his 
chief of the staff, a position he held at the 
fall of Sevastopol in September 1855. After- 
wards h*i commanded the 2nd division of 
the army in the Crimea. After brief periods 
of command at Corfu, Dover, and Shomcliffe, 
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hind division, towards the end of April lfsj.~ 
when rumours of impending mischief ^ 
gathering fast. On 10 ilay occim 
outbreaks at Meerut and Delhi, the 
tidings of which reaching L^mbaUa « 
once sent on by Barnard, and gave V 
■wftming of actual revolt to tit* comn. 
in-chie^GeneralAnson, than at Simla. I 
Anson's death at Kumaul a fortnight & 
Barnard received in rliarg<< the »cuilvj 
available for the morement agfttnat Tr 
and at its head he struck a heavy bk 
the mutineers, at Budlee-ke-Senti, on S] 
foUowing, taking up his position oi 
eommanoing the north-we«t &ant of ti 
of Delhi the same evening. The vat 
this victory, as the historian Kayv baa : 
said, waa not to be measured by TVtUZ 
killed and wounded or captured □"'' 
' It gave us an admirable iMse of o^ 
—a conunanding militair pomtion— 
the rear to the lines along which then 
our reinforcements and supplies 
we looked for to aid us in the coming at^ 
were to be brought. And, groat as thtafl 
was to IIS in a military sense, th» moral f 
was scarcely less ; for behind tlu^ ri ' 
the old cantonments, from which a __ 
before the British had fled for their livee. 
the parade-ground the British headrqui 
were now encamped, and the fiuniliar fi 
the Feringhees was again to be seen 
the houses of the imperial city.' FourwecVs 
of desultory and unprofiubfe fighting fol- 
lowed, the strength of the mutinaerB in 
the city — strangely undcr'«stimated in mcnl 
other nuartera at the time — being to Bar- 
nard's force as six to one in men and four lo 
one in grius. And then, like his predecocww 
Anson, Barnard was stricken down a' " 
lost by the pestilence that was an 
British nuiks. He died of cholera a 
185", eltveu weeks before the WI ( 
citv, leaving behind him the name 
ol^cer, skilfi^, if little versed in Li ~ 
fare, and a brave and chivalrous g 

[Army Lists; Londiiu OoMttea, IM 
Kaye's EisL of Si-poy Mutiny, vol. ii.; a 
H. Nomuia's eetimates of strength of mnt 
lit Delhi in Bist. Reootd the King's, Lii 
Begim«it(18a3), pp. 106-7 and 113.J[ 
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l.'ded Church Musick, coiwiatiny of Ser- 
< irM« nnd Aiithtong, such ns hth now used 
in the Cfttliedrnll and Collefpat Churches 
(if thU Kiugdome. JicTer before printed. 
Whereby surh Bookes gs were heretofore with 
much difficulcv and chargES, transcribed for 
the UW! of the Quire, are now to t!ie saving 
-of much I.Hixiur snde.xpence.publislit forthe 
general good of all auch an sbiill desire thHm 
either for publick or private esercise. Col- 
Wtt^d out of divetB approved Authors." A 
crimplete list of the contente of the work is 
given in Grove's Dictionary under ' Barnard.' 
N'o Hhsolutelv perfect set of the part-hooks is 
Iniiwn to exjst, though the set in Hereford 
■ ■ ! hfdml npprosdies most nearly to comule- 

I lin Bishop, of Cheltenham, but is unpub- 
lished; il is in the British Museum. All the 
I'ompoeers represented in the work were dead 
at the time of its compilation, the collector 
having intended to giveseleetions from living 
writers in a future publication, which never 
iippearwl. In the Sacred Harmonic Library 
many of the manuscript collections made by 
Barnard for his work are prtwerved, to(iether 
with a set. of the published part-books, second 
only to the Hereford set. A very imperfect 
set is in the British Museum. 



■^BABNABD or BERNARD, .TOHN, 

^BM)- (<2- 1683), the bio^rrapher of Dr. Heyl.vn, 

^^^MB uie sun <k John Bamani, and was bom 

^^BtOaotor, in Lincolnshire. He was educated 

^^^K the grammar school of his native place, and 

^IBb CsmllHdKe, where he was a pensioner of 

■nQneenB' College. In 1648 he proceeded to 

Oxford, where, by preferment of the board of 

visitot8,he was granted the degree of B.A. on 

1 5 April, and on 29 Sept. following was pre- 

senti.-(l toB fellowship oiLincoln College. In 

1<T.M hi' uMiceeded to his 31. A. degree, and 

bi'L'iiTiii' tlii'n for some time a preacher In and 

Tiiiirf'iir'nrrl. He married the daughter of Dr. 

I'...i.-r ilHv](-n at Abingdon, and afterwards 

piirchiiseil the perpetual adowson of the living 

ptf W'addingtou, near Lincoln, which he held 

for some time, together with that of Gedney 

ill the Mme county. Conforming after the 

Itwtonitiun, he was made prebeudnry of As- 

M^in thitchnrch of Lincoln 13 April 1B72, 

ui m the year 1060 was granted the degrees 

^D. Mid D.D. in succession. 

d WHS the author of a pamphlet iu 
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against scandalous ministers not fit to be re- 
stored to the church's livings in prudence, 
E'et.v, and fame.' Tliis wospublished in the 
tter end of 1«5P or beginning of 1860, ' to 
f re vent such from being restored to their 
ivingsashndbeenejectert by the godly party 
in 1654-55.' His nam.- is not set to tbw 
pamphlet, and AVood says hi^ did not care nf~ 
lerwnnis, when lie saw howthe event proved, 
t-n be known as its author. He is best known 
ns the author of ' Theologo-Historicus, a true 
life of the most reverend divine and excellent 
historian, Peter Hevlvn, DJ)., sub-dean of 
Windsor' (London," ]'683, 8vo). This wm 
published, occonling to the author, to correct 
the errors, supply the defects, and confute 
the calumnies of George Vernon, M.A., rector 
of Burton iu Gloucester, who had brought out 
a life of Dr. Heylyu.in 1682. I'riuted with 
' Tlieologo-HlstoricuB ' was an answer to Mr. 
Baxter's false accusation of Dr. Heylyn, 
Barnard also wrote a catechism for the use 
of bis parish, and left behind him a manu- 
script tract against Socinianism, which was 
never printed. He died on 17 Aug. 1683 
at Newark, while on a journey to tlie Spa, 
and was buried in his own church of Wad- 

[Wood's Athense <]Jli^s), iv. 4B6; KippU's 
Bi<«. Brilflnn.) Il, H. 

BARNARD, JOHN (fi. ]68(H6!)3), 
ijupporter of James tl, waa son of Dr. John 
Barnard [q. v.], fellow of IJncoln College, 
Oxford, and sometime rector of Waddington, 
near Lincoln.hv lattice, daugbterof Dr. Peter 
Heylyn. He became a student of Lincoln 
College (matriculating 17 Nov. 1676 nt the 
age of fifteen), and was elected fellow of 
Brasenose College (baingthen B.A.) in 1662. 
This date (which we learn hoia Anthony h 
Wood) gives us 1661-2 for the date of his 
birth. He proceeded afterwards to holy 
orders in the church of England. 

.According to Wood, in December 1685, 
after James IPs accession, Barnard ' took all 
occasions Co talk at Bal. col!ee hotue on behalf 
of poiien'.' Later he declared himself a papist, 
and look the name of Job. Augustine Barnard 
(or Bernard) 'protected by the king' (May 
1686),'forwhat he should door omit.' He was 
' dispenc'd ' ' from going to common prayer, 
rarely to sacrament.' On 3 Jan. 1686-7 'come 
a nandaoiiis from the king that he shoidd 

succeed Mr. Halton, of Queen's Colleca 

[O.^ford], in the fWhite's] moral philoeophv 
lecture.'^ On 2f< 'March 1687 he was elecliA 
ond ailmitfed moral philosophy reader. In 
(Ictober 1698 he left the university, and soon 
I afterwards sent inhis resignation of Ills fellow- 
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ship at Braaeiiose upon a forethought ' that the financial queetions. In March 1787 he brought 
Prince of Orange would turn the scales, as he forward a scheme for the reduction of inte- 
did.' lie likewise resigned the moral philo- rest on the national debt, by which money 
sophy lecture 5 Jan. ifes. He is found in , was to be borrowed at 8 per cent, and ap- 
Ireland with King James when he landed plied in the redemption of annuities at a 
there. He was 'taken not ice of* by his majesty, ^ nigher rate of interest. It was at first coldly 
who* talked familiarly with him. InSeptem- sunported by the prime minister, and when 
ber 1690 he returned from Ireland and came to public opinion declared against it Walpole 
Chester, * poor and bare.* He was reconciled \ secured its rejection for a time, but the plan 
to the church of England, *as 'tis said,' and was not long afterwards carried out by Henry 
was * maintained with dole for some time by ; Pelham. Many pamphlets were published 
the Bishop of Chester (Stratford).' Wood on this matter, as on a subsequent scheme of 
states that he * wrote some little things that Sir John Barnard for raising three millions 
were printed.' His only known literary pep- ' of money for the state in 1746. His efforts 
formance was that he ' continued, corrected, I in opposing Walpole's excise bill were only 
and enlarged, with great additions through- ; exceeded by those of Pulteney, but he did 
out,' the ' great Geographical Dictionary of i not approve of the action taken bv the select 
Edmund Bohun,Eaq^. (1693, folio), and placed j committee on Walpole's resignation, and he 
before it * A Keflection upon the Grand Die- ' refused to be chancellor of the exchequer in 
tionary Historique, or the Great Historical i Lord Bath's short-lived ministry of 1746. 
I)ictionary of Lewis Morery, D.D., printed at ! He took an active part in the attempts which 



Utrecht 1692.' Tlie date of his death is un- 
recorded. 

fWood*8 Athense, (cd. Bliss), iv.610 ; BnL<ienose 
Reg. ; Hearne, in his Diary (vol. ix.), speaks of 
hi» turning papist; Wooil's Fasti (ii. 372) says: 
* He hath publishetl several things, but such is 
his modesty that he'll acknowledge none;* cf. 
Bliss's manuscript annotated copy of the Fasti 
in the Bodleian Library.] A. B. G. 

BARNARD, Sir JOHN (1085-1764), 
merchant and politician, was bom of quaker 



were made to ameliorate the condition of the 
poor debtors and to raise the character of 
the London police, and during his mayoralty 
he endeavoured to suppress mendicity and to 

Erocure a better observance of the Sunday, 
ut he naturally incurred considerable odium 
among the nonconformists by nominating to 
the office of sheriff five of their number, who 
were compelled to serve or to pay a fine of 
400/. each towards the building of the Man- 
sion House. AVhen public confidence was 



parents at Reading in 1685. When only declining in the Bank of England during tin* 
fifteen he was placed in the counting-house ' panic of 1745, Sir John Barnard was instru- 
of his father, who was engaged in the Lon- | mental in procuring the signatures of the 
don wine trade. Soon afterwards he became | leading city merchants to an agreement to 
a convert to the principles of the church of receive the bank-notes, and for his services 



England, and was baptised by Bishop Comp- 
ton in his chapel at Vulham in 1703. For 

many years he remained in private life, but ; wishes, liis statue on the Royal Exchange in 

Mav 1747. About 1758 he becran to retire 



on this and other occasions his fellow citi- 
zens erected, though in opposition to his 



public attention was drawn to his talents | May 1747. About 1758 he begai 
by the skill which he displayed in guarding ' from public life, and, after he had been dead 
the interests of his colleagues in business : to the world for some time, died at Clapham 
during the progress in i)arliament of a ' on 29 Aug. 1764, and was buried in the 
measure affecting their trade. Tie filled in ' chancel of Mortlake Church on 4 Sept. His 
turn a variety of civic ofiices. From 1728 to wife, Jane, third daughter of John God- 
1750 he was alderman of Dowgate ward; schall, a Turkey merchant of London, ditnl 
from 1750 to 1756 he represented the ward during his mayoralty, and was carried by the 
of Bridge Without, a distinct ion which gave boys of Christ's Ilospital to be buried at 
him the title of father of the city; he was Clapham. One son and two daughters sur- 
sherifl'in 1785, lord mayor in 1737, and was vived ; the son became known as an art col- 
kuiglited on 28 S<»pt. 1732, on the presenta- lector, dying about 1784; the elder daughter, 
tion of an address toG»*orge TI. The citizens Sarah, married Alderman Sir Thomas Ilan- 
of r^ondon elected him as their represent a- key ; the younger, Jane, became the wife of 
tiv«' in parliament in 1722, and he continued the second Lord Palmerston. Lord Stan- 
their member until 1761. II»' was numl)ered hone in his * History' of England* styles Sir 
among the opponents of Sir Robert Walpole, ' John liamard the type, of an honourable 
who, in an oft-^pioted anecdote, acknow- | British merchant in his day; Lord Chatham, 
ledged that he had frequently felt the power when Mr. Pitt, frequently called him the 
of Sir John Barnard's speeches, and from the great commoner. To his pen is assigned by 
first he took high rank as an authority on Watt a work entitled 'The Nature and Go- 
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t of till- riirisiinn Churoli, gathered 

only trotn the Won! of God' (1781), snd he , 

is Icnown to be the niitbor or b little volume . 

which went through miuiy pdilions, called i 

" A Pn-seat for an Apprentice; or ft sure 

ipiido to giiin both esteem nnd an estate, i 

by a latel^rd Mayor of London' (17401,8 

curious medley of chrialianitj and commerce, i 

conlaJniug hints on all aubjecle, from the | 

purchaw of a horse to the aelecUon of a | 

nurse. In 173o he introduced into the 

llouxe of Commons a bill for limiting the ' 

niiraber of plajhousw, but if wa» dropped 

'■'-■K-ifth the attempt of Sir Roljert Wslpole 

-tilarge its provi^iou^, 

ilciiiotn of Ule 5ir J. Buniuril ; (.'hHlmere ; i 

..■:■: Orrid^'B CitiMtu of London. 178-81,' 

■'■•■; 2*S: LyKMw'gEnrtrons. i. 37*-7«; SUn- 

'.<> History, ii. 157, 1S3. 198, 231, ir. 30, 

■iia; Choiler'sWcstniinBterAbbey.Sl: Wal- 

!.■ . Loltere. i. 106, 1S8. ii. 7, ir. 264 j ninth's 

I .i-iTu' f!om|)any. )II3-I5; C'oxe't Wnlpole, i. 

I T-iOfl, iit. *68-e8.] W. P. C. 

BARNARD, THOMAS, D.D. (1728- 
ItJji!), bishop of Limerick, was the eldest 
-I II iif Dr. W illiam linmard, bishop of Derrv ' 
i|. V.]. und was bnm in or about 1728. ife | 
m;i- wliirnled at Westminater School, and | 
iiilinitted a king's RehoUr in 1741, being then 
iliirteen years of aire (Welch, ..4/uwni H'lwf- 
'""X. ed. Philtimore, 324). He graduated 
M.A. at Cambridge in 174(1 ; was collated to 
the archdeaconry of Herrj- on 3 June 1761, 
wheti ho was created P.IJ. by ihe university 
r)f Dublin ; was inntitiited to the deanery of 
IV'rrv on '2 June 1769: was consecrated 
biahiip of EilUloe and Kilfenorn'on 20 Feb. 
1780; VfB« trunflBied to the united aeea of 
Limvrick, Ardlert. and Aghadoe bv patent | 
<Ut«d IS Sept. 17t>4; und died on'7 June 
180B at Wimbledon, in the house of his only 
son, Atidnnv Ramnnl, husband of Ladv Anne i 

[q. ■'■]. I 

Ho married tir»1 iht- diuighter of William 
Brawoe, Emi., of Brcmne's Iliil, ccnmtv Car- | 
loir; MCondly, in 1803. Jane, daughter of. 
Jdm Bo w Lewin,E«q.,ofFonFergiia,eountT 
dan. 

Or. Barnard vni elected a fellow of the 
Bnrat Society on it) May 178.1, and wtu a 
member of moat of the lilerarv sncietien in 
the United Kingdom, pnrticnlnrly of the 
fainoiu club to which Oarrick, Johncon, 
Itiirke, Sir Jonhiia lte>-nol<ls, OumberUind, 
iiTi'l 0<ild«mirh uJBO behmged, Oold«mith, 
ill the * Kntalintion,' deecrilies him as 
Ven Vin jiwt truth Ih<m th& plains ; 
and in the Miinii' ]iin>ni thus wrilei^ his epi- 
t»ph ;— 



Here lies the Rood dean. Tfimited to eartli, 
\Vlio mii'd reason with pleamre. and wiedt 

with mirth ; 
If he hnd nay faults, be tuu left us id donbt ; 
At least \u six weeks I could not find them uac: 
Yet tone bnre dBclar'd, and it can't be denied 

That SlybooU was curfedly cnnriing to hide 'em. 
Tlie fiunouw encounter with Joliiiaon, who 
ilhislDited his fn\'Ourile position that a man 
could improve in late life by telling Dnmord 
that there was plenty of room for imnmve- 
meiii in him, is told hv Hichnrd Burke (letter 
of » Jan. 1773 in Burke* CbrrwonditKe 
(1*44), i. 403-7), and by Miss Reynolds 
(appendix TO C^KEB'sjSojhv/'), and is noticed 
by Itojiwell (under 1781), who says that the 
two wereafterwardfl goodfriends. MiasRey- 
nolde tells the ston* to ehow how luindaomnly 
Johnson could apologise. Walpole refers to 
it charatterisiieally in a letter to the C-outi- 
teseof OsBory. on 27 Dec. 1775, after referring 
to Itamard'e well-known verses, which eon- 

Johnioii shHU teach me how I o plaoe 
In tnirest light each borrow'd grace ; 

From him I'll leam to write. — 
Copy his dene, fniniliar etvle, 
And. by the rongbnesa of bis file. 
Grow, like himself. polic«. 
[BobwdU'b Johnson, ed. Croker(lS'6),li. 21S; 
Burke's Cormpondence, ii. 463 ; Cantabrigienno* 
Gniduati (17ST). 23 ; Cnt. of Dublin Grodaatei 
(1869), 28; Cotton's Fasti Gccl. Hibeni. i, S31, 
4(17, ir. 834. 338 ; Gent, Mag, Iiivi. (i.), iJSS ; 
'nuiDiBon's Hist, of Ihe Royal Society, append. 
p. \i\; Walpole's Letters' (Cunningham), vi. 
302 ; Welch'* Alnnmi Westmon. (I^illimore), 
32«.] T. C. 

BABNARD, WILLLUI. D.D. (1097- 
17li8), hish'ip of Derrv', the son of Jolin 
Bariiiird, wnn boru nt Clnpliam, Stirrev, in 
or about ltW)7, and admittoil into ■West- 
minster ^hool, on the foundation, in 1713, 
wlience he was elected in 1717 to a scholar- 
ship at Trinit-T CoIle«e, Cambridge (B.A. 
1720,M.A.1724,D.D.1740). Hewaaelected 
a minor fellow of Trinity on 1 Oct. 1723, and 
n major frllow on 7 Julv 1724 {Addit. MS. 
584(f, f 124). On 11 Jiilr 172(1 he was col- 
lated to the rectory of Bsher, yurrey. and ao 
became ac<|UBinled with the Duke of New- 
castle, who appointed him hiH cliaplaiu. He 
wai. appointed chaplain tji the king in 1728, 
and he held the same olEce at Chelsea Col- 
lege. In January 172B-9 he was presented 
to the vicarage of St. Bride's, Fleet Street, 
London, wliich he held till his tntiulation to 
Derrj-. On 4 Oct. 1732 he was installeil 
prehendory of Westminster, and on 2U April 
1743 he u-iis goietled To the deanery of 
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Ttochester. Ho was appointed ui tlie »ee ft 
Rajihoe on 14 Jday 1744, and tmnelHled to 
Derry (la S Mftrob 1747. Having returned 
to Bnglund un iu<uuuiit of ill-be&tih, he diod 
in Great Queen Street, WeafminBter, on 
10 Jan. 171^, in lbs seveatT-«econd year of 
his age, and was buried in l\ie north ainle of ' 
Westminster .\.bbey, where a tablet rpcurd* 
his virtneo and dignities (Malcolm, Londi- 1 
ni'un Rirdivmtm, i. 139), He mairied a sister 
of Dr. George Stone, archbishop of .\rniauh. 
His eldest eon, Thoman Barnard [q. \-\ 
came bishop of LimKriek. His seconii ( 
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t father of Sir .\jidrew Francis 



[q. vj and of the Rev. William, father of 
Sir Henry Williom [q. v.]. Barnard was a 
great benefiidor to the see of Derry. His 
only publioation is 'A Sermon preached 
belore the Incorporated Society for Prom.v 
ting nniflisb Protwlanl Schools in Ireland,' 
Dublin, 1753, 8*-o. 

[Cotlflos Faatl Bwl. Hibeni. iii. 324. SoS ; 
Oent. Hue. ii. 680, xuriii. 47 : Le Nevo's Fiuti 
<Hi([d7}, ii. £78, iii. 306; Malcolm's Lomliuluai' 
Rtidinmm. i. 3aS : Manning and Bray 'a Surru;, 
ii. TfiT; Welch's Alumni Woittnoti.(PhiUlniorel, 
259, 26a. 270i 278. 33j. S48, 57fi : Widmore's 
Hist, ot Westminiter Al.bej, 226.] T. C. 

BABNABD, WILLIAM (1774-1S49), 
meMotint engraver, was bom in 1774. He 
practised his art in London, and held for some 
vearstheofficeof keeper of the British Institu- 
tion. He died 11 Nov. 1840. .Imonghiamost 
successful plates are 'Summer' and " Winter,' 
after Mori and, which are of^en found print-ed 
in Boloiirs, and no leas than four portmiiA of 
Lord Nelson, after Abbott. 

[RedgravB's Dirtjonmy of Artists, 1878; J. 
Cbnlonar Smi Ih'a Brittsb Mexzotinto Portraits, 
1878-84,1. 7-12.] R. E.G. 

BARNARDISTON, Sra NATHANIEL 

(1-588-1653), puritan and opponent of the 
government of Charles I, was descended 
from on ancient Suftblk family which took 
its name from the little village of Bamard- 
iston, or Bamaton, near Ketton, or Keding- 
ton. where its chief estates lay. The family 
pedigree goes bach to the time of Richard I, 
fuid the line of descent has remained un- 
broken until the present time. Sir Na- 
thaniel, the thirteenth in descent from the 
twelfth century, was bom at Eetton in 
1588; he was knighted at Newmarket br 
James I on 15 Dec. 1618, and \s stated to 
have be«n the twenty-third knight of his 
family. His grandfather. Sir Thomas 
Bamatdiston, was educated at Geneva under 
Calvin 'in the miserable and mo^t unhnpnv 
days of our Quecu Mnry,' and first gave the 
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fiunily its puritan Itonings, which Sir 
Nallianid finallv developed, Ifis father, 
also Sir Thomas,' wad high sh>-riir of Suffolk 
in 158U, and was knigfatMl 33 July 1603. 
His moth«r was 3I«^. dan^hter of Sir 
Richard Knighlley, of rawslev m Northamp- 
tonshire. Sir Thomas the el^ survived by 
nine years Sir Tliomas tW youngvr, who 
died 29 Julv IHIO, and in 1611 hia MOM 1^ 
peared on tue lirst list of persuns about toM 
created bnronets, but by a Ut«r ordar th* 
bestowal of the digniiy was 'stayed' »- 
defiuitely. Sir Nsihoiiiel's sceadv oprod- 
tion to the StUBjt government us Den 
ascribed to disappointment on this Boooiuit, 
but baronetcies 'were not then rat«d hlft 
enough to make the statement credim 
Sir Nathaniel succeeded luthefamiljMtatM 
on his grandfather's death in 1619. At th* 
time they were in a very prosperous conditioa 
and producing an annual income of nearlr 
4,000/. Since his fathers death in 1610 th* 
distribution of church iircfi^rment ii 



of his ^ndfnlher had been lamlr ii 
Nnthanicr* linuds, and he had sho« 
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strong pr^dilectioi 
divines. 

In 1636 Sir Nallianiet was high (heriffrf 
his county, and with his habitual {uetj lir 
' took with him his sheriffismen to a wer'.^! 
lecture at some distance from his hiuL- 
In the parliaments of 1625 and 16:?6 he " 
M.P. for Sudbury in Suffolk. AlthouKi' 
sat in five consecutive parliaments, he n. ■ 
took any prominent part in the debate!!. '■ 
he voted invariahty wilh the party oppo?-.-! 
the king. In 1625 he was nominated nn<^ i 
the commissioners for the collection of ttw 
general loan enforced without parliamentMl* 
consent, but he refiisied either to take the MU 
\ tendered him ' according to the comminioll ' 
I or to lend 20/., 'alleging that be was Hot 
satistied therein inhiscou8cienee'(CU.i}Mk 
Staff Papem, 16 Dec. 1625). Earlv in 1697 
; (25 Feb. 1626-7), the council ordered Sir 
I Nathaniel to be brought before it to e^ '~ 
; his resistance to the wan after having, | 
was reported, formerly given consent '"' 
And for persisting in his refasal to contn 

' ' the shipmoney, coal, and conduct m 

the loan,' he wvs ' committed to 

' first in the Gatehouse in Jjondon, ■ 

sequentlv in a castle of LincoIiidii ra*3 
March 1627-8, at a council held at ''^nL 
I hall, orders for his release were issued U ft 
I some time as John Hampden and RitJiard 
i Knightley, Barnard istfin's first cousin, werv 
also discharged from prison (NvoiWTi" iff- 
I tmriaU of Hampden, 360, ed. IseO). In 
the samn month Sir Nathaniel and Sir 
Kdward Coke were returned to parliament 
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as repreM^ntHtiveaorSiiilblk, iiad nn nttempt 
woa made on thn part of the roynlirts to 
discredit tht> importance of the Hlection by 
the flS3*>rtion thnt 'they would not have 
been chosen if there had been any gentlemen 
of note, for neither Ipswich had any great 
A^ection for them nor moat of the country; 
but there were not ten gentlemen at this 
eleution ' (_Cal. Dom. Stale Papfm, 4 Mnrch 
1627-8), During the long interval between 
the parlinm[>nt of 1629 and the aummanins: 
of the short parliament in 1640, Sir NHlhaniel 
seems to have lived quietly at Ketton. He 
had married Jane, daughter of Sir Stephen 
Sonme, knight, and alderman of I^ndon, who 
WHS lord mayor in 1597-8, and had by her a ' 
large family, in wboae religious education ' 
he was deeply iatereBted. Ilia piety at ! 
home (he prayed thrice a day), and his he- . 
nevolence to ministerB of religion, gave him i 
a wide reputation among the puritans of the 
vaatem counties. 'He had ten or more 
servants so eminent for piety and sincerity 
that never was the like seen all at once in 
any family.' He encouraged in his pariah 
catecheticnl instruction in religion j and he 
attended with his children tbe reli^ous 
claasps held by Samuel Pairclough, the rector 
«f Ketton; replied hiinaelf to the ijuestiona ' 
that his sons and daughters were unable to ' 
answer, and urged liis neif^bonrs, both ! 
rich and poor, to follow his example. In 
1637 his wife. Lady Bamardiaton, gave 2001. 
'to be bestowed by his direction' to Mr. 
Marshall, vicar of Finchingfield, who was 
described by the vicar-general of London as 
governing ' the consciences of all the rich 
puritans m these mrts and in many placee 
far remote* {Cal. I)mn. State Paptn, March 
1636-7). On 14 April 1640 Sir Nathaniel 
was returned to the Short parliament for 
his county, and in October he was elected 
to the I»ng parliament for the same con- 
stituency (cf. Rarl. .VS. 165, No. o). In 
164:1 he look the covenant, became a 
parliamentarv assessor for Suffolk, and 
Joined the Eaateni Counties' Association. 
lie does not appear to have taken any 
active part in the war, but he was in 
close relations with the leaders of the par- 
liament (Wkitbloce, Mmnoriatt. \. ^7), 
He subeoibed 700/. and lent SOU/, to the 
parliament for the reduction of the Irish 
rebels; the lattvrsum was ' to be repaid with 
interest at the rale of eight per cent.' out of 
the first payments of the parliamentary 
siilwidy of 400,000/. levied in 1642. On 
10 ilav 1645 he petitioned parliament lo 
rt'pay tiiti greater port of his loan, for which 
III' declared he had special occasion, and his 
iL-qiust was formally granted (Communi' i 
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Journal, iv. 133: LonW Calendar in Hist. 
MSS. Com. Rep. vi. .'i9 a). Shortly after 
tbe execution of the king. Sir Nathaniel's 
health broke down, and he retired to Ketton 
to prepare for death. lie devoted himself 
imceoaingly to religious exercises during hia 
last two years 1 lfi.)l-16.53), and read con- 
stantly Baxter's ' Saint's Everlasting It«st.' 
About 1653 he removed to London for 
the convenience of his doctors, and died at 
Hucktiey on 1^5 July 1653. ' His corpse being 
carried down ftiim London was met about 
twenty miles from his own house by 3,000 
persons, moat of them of quality ; and 
his fiineral at Kelton on 26 Aug. follow* 
ing was Htteuded bv many thouennda.' 
The sermon was preached by Samuel Fair- 
dough, the rector, his intimate friend and 
adviser, who had been presented to the 
living 26 Jan. 16l>9~30, and it was pub- 
lished under the title of ''Ayioi 'Aftoi or 
the Saints Worthinesse and the Worldit 
Worthinesae, both opened and declared in a 
Sermon preached at the Funerall of .that 
eminently religious and highly honoured 
Knight, Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston,' with a 
dedication to I.iady Jane Barnardiston and 
her children. The sermon, which is a full 
memoir of the life of Sir Nathaniel, was 
reprinted in Samuel Clark's ' Lives of 
Sundry Eminent Persons in this Later 
.\ge' (1683). A collection of elegies on 
his death was issued, later in 1653, tinder 
the title of 'SutTolks Tears, or Elegies 
on that renowned knight, Sir Nathaniel 
Barnardiston. A Gentleman eminent for 
Piety to God, love to the Church, fidelity to 
his Oountry,' Twenty-two English poems, 
twelve Latin, and one Greek are induded, 
which are nil r)f verv mediocre quality. One 
of the beat is 'The Offering of on Infant 
Muse' (p. 39), signed 'Xuth. Owen, anno 
letat. 12*' 

Lady Jane Hamardiston, who shared her 
hufiband'a religion* fervour, was buried at 
Ketton, 15 Sept. 1669. Of Sir Nathaniel's 
ight sons, the eldest. Sir Thomas, end thi 
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third. Sir Samuel, both attained pol 
[see BiRXiRDisiox, Sir THi 



ilitical 



and Barnakdistos, Sir Sambei.]. Another 
of his sons, John, hasbeen identified with the 
Mr. Barnardiston, member of the committee 
of parliament in the eastern counties, who 
was seized by the rnyulists at Chelmsford in 
1648; was imprisoned in Colchester Castle at 
the time that the parliamentarians were he- 
sieging it; was releiised in order to negotiate 
terms with Sir Thomas Fairfax ; and finally 
signed articles (20 Aug. 1648) which as- 
sented to the execution of tworoyalist leaders. 
Sir George Lisle and Sir OMrles Lucas 
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iWiriTELOCK, MffitnriaU. iL SiW). But 
recording to othor Bcrount* liie actor , 
in this epionde was Giles BnmaTdistnn, 
n son of Sir Thomas Bamardiston, Sir 
Nftthanifl's gmndfollipr, by a second mar- 
riage, IHher sons of Sir NRtlianiel, Na- 
thaniel, Pelatiah, William, and Arthur, weiv 
w^ll-knuwn oriental merehanlB. In 1649-50 
Xalhaniel, who mHiried a daughter nf Na- 
thaniel Bacon in 1648, was acting at Smvma 
ON agent for lb? levant compiinv ( &/. otatt 
Paptn, lft4a-61). Arthur was one of the I 
commiroiniiera for ejecting (icandaliius and 
inefficient minii'ti'ni m SiilFolk under Crom- 
wuU's order in 1654. Jane, Sir NathanierB 
only daughter, was. bv her second marriage 
with Sir William Blo'is, the grondmolbfr of 
ihe eighth, ninth, and tenth Lords St. John 
of Bletsoe, through her daughter Jane, the 
wife of Sir St. Andrew St. .Tohn, baronet. 

A fine engraved portrait by Van Iloue of 
Sir Nathaniel, whose featuree respinliled 
•hose of Oliver Cromwell, is given in 
Clark's ' Lives.' p. 105. 

t'Dnw'a Suflulk CollwtianB, xl. 853 et seq., in 
Bnt. Mos, CAdJit. MS. 19116) ; ProcMdings of 
the Suffolk Institute of Arehamlogy. iv. 123-83; 
Curser'a Collectanea ; Orongcr'a Biogmphical 
History ; Fnircloiigb's memoir in Samuel Clark's 
Livta. as alx>v«. vhonce qui>tiitions in the article 
hiive hsen taken.] S. L. L. 

BARNARDISTON, Sis SA5IVP:L 
(162O-170TI, wliig politician and deputy 
governor of the East India Company, nom 
^>3 June 1020, was the third son of Sir Na- 
thaniel Bamardiston [ 
bers of his family, he 
life strongly oppl^ed to Charles Vf arbitrary 
gOTeniment, and he joined the London ap- 
prentices in IU40 in the rioting that took 
place at Westminster on the appointment of 
Colonel Lumsford as constable of the Tower. 
According to Rnpin, Bamardiston's promi- 
nence in the crowd on this occasion gave rise 
to the political use of the word Soundhead. 
' The apprentices, it seems, wore the hair of 
their head cut round, and the queen, observ- 
ing out of a window Samiirl Bnrtiardufon 
among them, erred out ; " Set' what, a hand- 
some young Roundhead is there 1" And the 
name came from thenw' (ItiPIJf's Hutory, 
ed. Tindal, iv. 403). Bamardiston appears 
to have become while still young a Levant 
merchant, and in 1049 and '1(160 he was re- 
siding at Smyrna as agent for the I^'vant 
company, in whose service he laid the foun- 
dations of a very gigantic fortune. He took 
no active part in the civil wars, and passed 
much time during the protectorate in Suffolk, 
with which his family was intimately con- 
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nected. At Brightwell, near Ipswich, bi* 
purchased n largf estate, which he tsar^illy 
iroproved. and built iipon it a Urgfe boiuv 
known as Brightwell Hall (Bbiilir, Sm»- 
tif»iifEngtand,x\\.-^h). One of ita chaTB^- 
terJM.ics, which g*ve it n wide locwl fisne. 
WHS the erwition 'on the top of it' of 't 
reservoir of water which not only mi^l 
supply the domestic purpn^es for whtdk It 
was wanted, but which was so laig^ *» in 
serve as a stew for fish which wet* ■Iwat' 
kept in it ready for con»!um|iiiOD.' Bamanli'- 
ton's bonsehoUl was a strictly pnritan iv 
and a puritan chaplain usually livenl v. 
him- In IflttShe cngagedinthiscjipaciti ' 
services of Robert. Franklyn, who had ■ ■ 
perienced an unusual shnn- of' pBnwcutiot^ 
\Nimear\form. Mamr. Hi. 298). He endea- 
voured to n^press \\w influence of tliP high- 
church party in his neighbourhood, and in 
June 11)67 reported to the council that Caji- 
lain Nathaniel Daryll, commanding a ngi- 
ment stationed at Ipawich, was anspeeted of 
being a papist. \ Cat. State Paper*, 1007. 
p. -246). 

In 16B0 Bamardiston welcomed the return 
of Charles II, and wna rewarded for hia a^ 
iiuiescence at Grst by a knightbood, and in 
11103 by a baronetcy, thn patent of which 
described him as n person of ' irrepTMChable 
loyalty.' Soon aftenvaril.a he entered inW 
active political life. In |IM(8 he was depntt- 
govemor of the East India Company, ani) m 
that office ciuneproniinenllybeforelUepulil: 
The company had been forced into a sf\-.- 
struggle with the House of Ixinls. TImh 
Skinner, an independent English merclmi: 
had had his ships confincaled by the rnni- 
pHnys agents for mfringing its trading mniui- 
polies in India. Skinner had slraighlnav 
appealed for redress to the House of T..ord!. 
which had awarded him 5,IK)0/. dowHRes 
a^insl the company. SirSamuet. on behalf 
of the East. India eorporalion, thereupon pre- 
sented a petition to llie House of Common? 
against the actioti of ihetcrds, and the lower 
house vot«d (3 May UW8) Skinni>r'a oon- 

C' int and the proceeding! of thp lords illegal. 
6 May Barnardistmi van summoned 1t> 
I the bar of the utijier house and invited tii 
I a<lmit himself guilty of having conlrivi-d 'o 
I scandalous libel against the house.' In s 
short dignified speech Sir Samuel declined I" 
'own his fanlt.'and.inthe result, waaotdervrl 
upon bisknees, and sentenced to a fine of 300/., 
and to be imprisoned till the money was paid. 
Parliament was adjourned the aamn day. Rir 
Samuel refused to comply with tlu- judgment, 
and wasstraightwav committed to thp cus- 
tody of the usher of ihe black rod. in wbost> 
hands be renuiined until 10 Aug, following. 
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■when hp wns siuldeiilj- relwwed wilhoQt snjr 
i->;)ilatuitii>n of llie nlep being given. Un 
]» Ott. KMra, nt thf first miwiinfc of b ni-w 
t--s<ioiiof pu'liam''.ot. Bomnnlifiion vaa cuIImI 
t" rW bar of lL>:' llouw of Commoius, and 
'li-'Tw invited to il>-)«cribp the indignilieswhich 
' ii- lords bail put u]Kiit him. At the coudu- 
-11 lU of bisBpeoch ibii commons TOlt'd thi^pro- 
< < -din^agiunal himsubversiv^of (beirriglila 
.iii4 pnvilegea. The lords refused at firel. to 
■ \iicat«' their action in the nutler, and ihe 
oiKirrtd buiwwn the house* conlinut-U lill 
I>-i.'¥'mbvr ; but ftniillf both bouws yiL-lded (o 
Hi-' BUgffpstiun of the kiii^ to fxpungi! from 
: li>-ir journals the fiutriesTekiiiif; lo the inci- 

FTom the dntir of them proceedings Sir , 
Siimoel enjoyed nil the popularity that comes 
i-i appurent p<^rsecutioD. In Itt'i the death | 
'.1-Sir Henry North cnsat^-d a vucuncyin the 
rHpreBentBtion of Sulfolh, and Barn&cdiBtoii 
WHS the candidate chosen by the whi)^, with 
whom his religious opinions oud his fear of 
urbitrary goTernmunt caused him to heartily 
■•ympsthiM'. The olfaction was viewed ae a 
iriiif of strength betwt«n the 'church and 
loyul ' party and the country party. Dissen- 
ti-rsotid the commercial cbasesfnithfulty sup- 
ported Sir Snmiie],iiiidhegJi!ii«l seventy-eight 
\ii\ea mun.- than his opponent^ Lord Uunting- 
luwer. But the contest did nut cease there. 
iSir William Soame, the sheriff of SulTolk, was 
well-diaposed to tb' losing candidiilc, and on ,' 
I he gnciund ihnt Sir Samuel's supporters I 
comprised many of the ' rabble,' about whose , 
right >o vote he was in doubt, he sent up to | 
the commons a double return a tinouncing the | 
names of the I wo candidates, and leaving the I 
hoiiae to decide their rights to the seat, Each | 
uLudidale petitioned the houiie to amend the , 
return in his interest j and after both peti- 
tions bad been refeiTed to a committee. Sir 
tilainuel was declared duly elected, and took 
his seat (Commom' Jounutl, ix. 2t50-'2, 2^1, 
'6\2-A), But these proceedings did not 
Hitisfy Bomardiston. He broui^t an action 
in t lie King's Bench againal the sherifl', Soame, 
to recover damages lor malicious behaviour 
Towards him, and Soame was placed under 
Hrivst. The c««e was heard before Lord Chief 
e Bale on 13 Nov. 1(174, and judgmei 



with 800^ damages, 
the plaintiff. Byn writ 
ing» were afterwards in 
chequer Chanil»-r,nnd tl 

.:.?.... „„f,.ijfht,' 
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reTersed, In 10 



n favour of 
terror the proceed- 
,lon>.d to the Kk- 
r.*, bv the verdict of 
■ resuh oflhe first 
y Sir Samuel, after 
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of June, but they finufly resolved to affirm 
the jitdgment of the lixeheiiuer Chamber. 
The whole act ion is one of ihe utmost const i- 
tulional importance, and the final judgmi^nl 
gave (he Jfousc of (Emmons an eielusivo 
right to determine the legalitv of the re- 
turns to their chamber, and of tte conduct of 
returning officers. The two most eloborale 
judgments delivered In the case— 'that of Sir 
llobert Alltyna, one of the two judges who 
supported Sir Samuel in tlie Exchequer 
Chamber, and that of Lord North on the other 
side in the House of I^nU, who, as attoraey- 
Bunend Sir Francis North, had been counsel 
lor the defendant in the lower courts-were 
published in 1 1180, and hare since been &e- 
queutly reprinted. The cose wns popularly 
vieweu at the time as a political trial, and is 
elaborotely commented on with much party 
feelin^t bv lioger North, the tory historian, 
in his ' Lxameu.' North declares that Baf- 
nardiston throughout the proccediuga sought 
the support of ' the rabble,' and pursued 
Soarae with unnecessary vindictiveness, in 
the first instance by making him bankrupt 
after the trial in the King's Bench, and in 
the second by sending the case to the House 
of Lords after his death (yp. olli et aeu.). 

These lengthy procei'diugs had made Sir 
Samuel's seat in parliament secure for many 
years. He was again returned for Suffolk to 
the parUameuts of lorj^, H179, and lt»0, and 
to William Ill's parUameiits of 1(190, 1(196, 
lfl»8, and 1701. Throughout bis career be 
steadily supported the whigs. In 1(181 he 
was foreman of the grand jury of Middlesei 
which threw out the bill of high Ireaaou 
against the Earl of Shaftesbury. In l(tB» he 
openly expressed his dissatisfaetion with the 
proceeding* that had followed the discovery 
of the Itye House Pbt, but too much weight 
woe attached to his opiuioiu by the opponents 
of the court to allow thise-ipression of them 
to go unpunished. Un^Jg Feb. l(lH.')-4 lie was 
summoned to take his trial for libel as' being 
of a fiictioiis, seditious, and disafi'eclod tem- 
per,' and having ' caused stiveral let lers to be 
written and published ' reflecting on the king 
and officers of state. No more flagrant in- 
staoce of the extravagant cruelty of the law 
courts at the close of Charles H's reign has 
been adduced than these procei.-djngl adjust 
Bamardiston (cf Stbphen, Siat. of Crimi- 
nal Law, ii. 31.^-1). Two c)f the four letters 
which formed the basis of the charge were 
privately addressed to a Suffolk friend, Sir 
Philip Skipton, and the others to a linen- 
draper of Ipswich and tu u gentleman of 
Brightwell, with both of wliom Sir Samuel 
was intimate. They contained sentences 
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fHVDuring Buesoll ntiil fiydnty, &nd etnling 
th«t ' the pnpUts und hif-li lorit-s arc quite | 
down in tne moutli,' timl thul ' Sir Oeiirge 1 
[ Jefirej-B] is ([Town very hmublt ;' and upon | 
ilicee words the acciisaiicoi v-ob founded. 
Ji'ffrej's, who liad a [)cr»onHl concern in tLe 
niolter, tried the caw, and directed tbe jury 
to return a verdict of guilty on the ground 
that the act of sending the letters wkb itBelf 
(M-ditious, und that there was no occasion lo 
adduce uvidence to prore a seditious intent. 
An arreal of judftinent n as moved for, and it 
was not till 'l9 April lOWthat JeflreTs pro- 
nounced sentence. A fine of 10,000/. vus 
imposed. BamurdiBlou resisted pnjment, 
and was imprisoned until June HI88_, when 
he paid 0,000/., and was released on (fivin)f a 
blind 'for the reitidne.' The whole case was 
debated in the House of Lords, IftMav 1I$S9, 
and JeflreyB judpnenl reversed. It was 
slated at the time that during his long im- 

trlsoQinent Sir Samuel's private affairs had 
fcoine much disordered, and that he lost far 
more monev than the amount of the fine. 
An account'of the trial was puhlisheil in 1084. 
Bamardisloii took no forward part in 
jmrliament as a speaker, hut his miancial 
ability wbb fully recognised. In 1090 he was 
nominated a member of the important com- 
mission appointed to audit and control the 
Sublic accounts, which discovered manyscan- 
aJous frauds and emheizlemenia, and first 
I'fiectively supervised the expenditure of the 

Sublie monev. In 1091 a quarrel with Sir 
oeiah Child, governor of the East India 
Company, who had been oiieinally brought 
into its direction b^ the influence of Bar- 
nardislon and his friends, caused him to re- 
tire from the management, and &fren^'erds to 
withdraw the money he had invested in its 
stocks. The dispute was one of party poli- 
tics, Child being an adherent of the lories, 
who were ut the time in a majority on the 
board of directors, while Bamardiston con- 
tinued in his whig piinciples. In 1697 Sir 
Samuel narrowly escaped impriMnment for 
a third time on disobeying the instructions 
of the Bouse of Commons when deputed by 
them to attend a conference with the Housci 
of Lords for the purpose of regulating the 
intpoTlalion of East India silk. Little is 
known of Barnurdiston's career after this 
date. He retired from parliament in 1703, at 
the age of eightv-two,and died, 8 Nov. 1707, 
at his house in Bloomsbury Square, London. 
He was twice married, [ 1) to Thomasine, 
daughter of Joseph Brand of Edwardslone, 
Su^lk, and (2) to llary, daughter of Sir 
AbrBhnmlteynardsoii.lord mayor of London. 
He had no children, and his nephew, Samuel. 
euiiof hiseldeal brother Nalhuniel,succe©deJ 



to his title and estate, and died on 3 Jul 
17011-10. AiiollLernephew,Peltttiah,hroth»r 
of the second buronel., was third baronrt fur 
little more than two years, dying on 4 fiUy 
171:^. On the death a few months liter 
(■2ISfpt. 1712) of the fourth baronet, Natha- 
niel, son of Pelatiah Barnardisloin, the flm 
baronet's youngest brolher, tlu.' buoostcy 
became extinct. SirSamtielf koaM,Br^ht- 
well Hall, was pulled down itt 176S. 

rDui7'» MS. Suffolk Collsitions, vol. iL (Addit. 
»S.lBllTir.)iStateTriab,vi.lOSS-93, 1U7,I>L. 
1 383-72 ; Pcpto's Diary, ed. Brifiht, ir. <»-8 -, 
Milln India,!. 103 ; Pari. Hiiri,. it. 422-1,431-4; 
(■oiinnon!!' Journal, x, 13 ; 3Baj-"» ParltaneBlaiy 
Practiw. 19. 172; Lultrrll's Brief RelalioD. )w 
nm; Calendar Suie Papcm. leiP-BO. IMl^; 
BlueboofcoflUcmbtrsi.f PHrliament; Oiug^a 
Biographical Histury; Slacaulay'B Hiatorj, iii. 
297; Hallam's History, iii. 83-4,1 aLL, 

BARNABDISTOK, Sib THOMAS (i 

1609), piirliamentarian, was the eldest son of 
Sir Nathaniel and Lady Jane Bunardiston, 
and was knighted by Charles I on 4 Julv 
1641. He was frequently one of the purl; 
mental? assessors for Sultolk from 164-''. ' 
wards, and was on the eoBunittee of i 
Eastern Counties' Association. Cromu. 
addressed a letter (31 July 1648) to ::•.. 
Tliomas and his neighbours, in whioh Iw 
spoke of them as his ' noble friends,' lod 
urged them in very forcible terms to i»i«" 
2.000 foot soldiers (Camden Sacirty Mutrl- 
lajiy, T. 87). lu 1045 Bamardiston bei'm: 
M.P. for Bury St. Edmunds, in place '•■ 
member resigning through ill-health : i 
brought a regiment of foot lo the asMsUir 
of the parliamentary forces at Colehealer iu 
1048, and was perhaps (he Tbomaf Bamanl- 
iston appmnted by the parliament in IftW 
comptniller of the mint [Cal. Data. Stale 
Papert. 1049-50). Sir Thomas wes M.r. 
for Suffolk in Cromwell's parllamenta of 
1654 and 16.^6, and in Richard CromweU's 
parliament of 161i8-fl. He was in I0&4 one 
of the commissioners ■ for <gect ing scandoloo*. 
ignurant,andinBnffii'ien1iiiiiui>1ersandachnnl- 
masters ' from Suffolk. On 20 Nov. 1055 he- 
headed the list of those who signed a dt- 
claratian to secure the peace of the com- 
monwealth in the eastern counties, and la 
use his best care and diligence iheroin : to 
his signature great importance was altsdied 
by the major-generol of the eastern countit^ 
ITHirnLOK. Ulale Paper*, iv. 225). But 
Sir Thomas's republican sympathiea did 
not Burvivethu liestoration, which he nrodily 
supported. He receiv.«d a baronnU!]: 
the king on 7 April 1603 ' for the ( '' 
of the familv and the virtues of hiaai 
He died in October ItHR), end WM ' 




En. H« married Anu, daughlerof Sir j BARNES, AMimOSEtie2r-17lO),n 
nm ArmiiiKi [q. «,], of Oegodby, Liu- conformist, of Newcastly, the eldest boh 
lire. Tlieireldi-at siin.Thoin as, succeeded Tliomas Burnes, a promiuenl. puritan of Start- 
... .n.1 1 I.;. r_.i. ..'. 1. .1 r — L .-...I .. ■ .^ .. -i. .,' .. ■ ,/...- 
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to the bttronelcj' on his fsllier's death ; 



I forth, Yorkshire, nae bom there in 1627; 



frequently relumed to parliament as M.P. for , apprenticed toameTchantadTenturerofKew- 
SuflbUf ; and died in ItHfH. The baronetcy . caatle in 1&4U; showed remarkable aptitude 



became extinct in I7-l'i. 

( Daiy MM. Suffolk CtJUpliona. it.8a3 et seq. [n ' 
lint. Slat. (.Udh. Ma 191IB); Proceediogs of 
iIu-SuffulklnBtiditoof Arelmpoloiry, iv. H3-8.1 

S. L. L. ' 

BAENAKDISTON, THOMAS (.rf.1752), 
lettal reporter, was educated nt the Middle 
Temple, and created a seiiennl-at-law 3 June 
1736. He died U Oct. 1752, and was buried 
on the aOtb at Chelsea. 



of Caae« adjudged in the King's Bench.'fro 
12 Geo. I to 7 Geo. II, were published 
vole, folio in 1744. Sir James Burrow 1 



for trade ; becume a merchan 
1654-0; was alderman of Newcasrle in 1658, 
and mayor in 1660-1. An ardent |iuritDn 
from bis youth, Barnes strove to alleviate the 
sufierings of the nonconformists in the north 
during the reign of Charles II, and was for 
imprisoned in Tynemoulh Castle 



■law 3 June ^^ "'"'^"R p™yer-meet,n|s m I 
wHH liiir;^! "^ "'■* *"^ intimate friend of R 






Richard Gilpii , 

Simeon Ashe, Edmund Calamy, and Josetih 
Caryll, and often met Bicbard Baxter at tile 
London house of Alderman Henn- Aahurut 
[q.v.]. Hediedl'3Marchl709-IO' Hemar- 
riedSlarj' Butler in 1655, and had by her seren 
children. His eldest son Joseph was recorder 
of Newcastle from 1687 to 1711, and his son 



aswrta that 'Lord Mansfield absolutely forbid iS,',*"™ , .^ ,,. ,■ , 
the citing of Bamardiston'e reports in Chan- I stomas was m.nt^rof the mdepcnJ-r 

- " - - "^ ' .~.~.....T fi.„n, i(t9g (ill Jiis death in 17al. 

' Brevlale of the Four Mo- 



:er)', for that it would only be misleading P^P^'' 
students to put them upon reading it (me). I *•""'"* 
He said it was marvellous, ho we vr- •- •' 



who knew the seijeant and his 
lairing notes, that he should so often stumble 
upon what was right, but that there was not 
one case in his book which was «i through- 
out.' And Lord Lyndhurst remarks: 'I re- 
collect in my younger days it was said of 
Bamardiston tliat he niis accustomed to 
slumber over his note-book, and the wags in 
his rear took the opportunity of scribbling 
nonsense in it.' Lord Manners, on the other 
band, said on one occasion : 'Although Bar- 
nardiston is not considered a very correct 
reporter, yet some of his cases are very accu- 
rately reported ; ' and Lord Eldon, in refer- 
ence to the same work, observed : ' I take 
the liberty of saying that in that book there 
are reports of Tery great authority." A com- 

Cison of the volumes with the registrar's 
k has proved that Bamardiston for the 
most part correctly reported the decisions of 
the court. His reports have a peculiar value 
from the fact of their containing the deci- 
sions of the great I^ord Hardwicke. 

Bamardiston's King's Bench reports also 
have been reiieutedly denounced, and yet tliey 
are frequently cited. 

(Faulkner's CheUea, ii. 1»G; Clnrkn's BiMio- 
ihFcn Lcgum, 318; RridKmnu'H Lt^al Biblio- 
jtrophy, 12; Stevens and Baym-'n BihliolhH'n 
Li'guni, 9 ; Woolrjehs Sotjesnla-at-Law. ii. 
637 iBun-oVs Kind's Bench Ii>!parts,ii. lU2n, ; 
Hatrin'a Lepil Bililingrapby, SI ; WallnM-'a 
jrtpapoTtaTa. 181, 333 ; Xotw and QtterieB, 4th 
""nV- ■• ASO 1 rirnt. &Ug. xxii, 478; BromlxvV Cat, 
|taigr-POTimits.2B5.] T, C. 



narchies,' an ' Inquiry into the Nature, 
Grounds, and Reasons of Religion,' and a 
' Censure upon the Times and Age he lived 
in.' Extracts only from these works, which 
all display much learning, have been pub- 
lished ; but they remain in manuscriul in the 
library of the Literary- and Fhiloso^ihical So- 
ciety of Newcastle, toother with u very ela- 
borate, though discursive, life of their author 
(dated 1716) by an unidentified writer, who 
signs himself 'ot. R.' Barnes's memoirsand 
works were printed in an abridged form In' 
the Newcastle TypographicBl Soeietv in 1828, 
and again in a completer shape, with elabo- 
rate notes, by the Burtees Society in 1867, 
under the direction of Mr. W. H. D, Long- 
stflft'e. The 'Life' shows Barnes to have been 
a man of high and independent character, 
and to have enjoyed the regard of men of all 
religious and political parties. He had an 
implacable hatred of Charles II, whom he 
saw in London when be presented a petition 
tothepriv>' council in behalf of the municipal 
rights of "Newcastle, but he showed much 
respect for James II. 

S Memoirs of .Ambrose names, late mprohant 
sometime alderman of NowcastlB-on-'Tyne, 
edited bj Longslaffe for the Surtees Sooisty, 
1687-1 

BARNES, BAItN/lBE (1569 ?-lfl09), 
poet, a younger eon of Dr. Richard Barnes 
[q. v.], bishop of Durham, was boni iu York- 
shire about the year 1569. He became a 
student ofBraseDOse College, Oxford.in 1586, 
and left the uiuvereity without taking his 



ilnoree. In 1501 hK accompanied t1u> Earl 
of Ewex into Normandy, to join the French 
forcoa agniDSt the Prince of Puma. He must 
have been in England ngsia in 1593, when he 
piibli8hed(or perhaps printed forprival* circu- 
lation) the collection of love-poems on which 
bis fame resta. Of this volume only one copy 
(in the Buke of Devonshire'e library) ii 
known to exist. The title is ' Parthennphil 
and Parthenophe. .Sounettes, Madrigals, 
P^legies, and Odes. To the right noble and 
vmtuoui gentleman, M. William Percy, 
Esquier, his dBorast friend.' The dale and 
printer's name are cut away ; but we find 
the book entered on the registers of the 
Stationers' Company on 10 May 1593 (Ak- 
BER, Traiucriptf, i, :298), Uarvey, in his 
'New Letter of Notable Contents,' dated 
la Sept. 1S99, thiuka the publisher Wolf 
for the prijeent of ' Pnrthenophil ' and other 
books. Barnes hod sided with Harvey 
Bgtunst Nnsh, and had coutribuled a strong 
sonnet, ' Niah, or the Confuting Gentleman/ 
to 'Pierce's Supererogation,' 1593. Nash, 
that unrivalled master of invective, was not 
slow tfl respond. In ' Have with you to Saf- 
fron Walden,' 1596, he accuses Barnes of 
cowardicu in the face of the enemy, and of 
stealing ' a nobleman'i! steward's chayne at 
his lord's installing at Windsor.' If the 
evidence of Nash may be believed, it was 
owing to Harvey's encouragement that 
Biimea's ' Parlhenophil ' saw the light. Be- 
fore iniiViiig Harvey's acquaintance, he did 
not ' tto much as know how to knock at a 
printing-houae dore,' but ' presently uppon 
It, because he would be noted, getting a 
sinuige payre of Babilonian britches . . . 
and so went up and down towne and shewd 
himsulfe in the presence at court, where he 
was generally taught out by the nobltmen 
and ladies.' Allusion is made to Barnes, 
under the name of Banuv, in Thomas Cam- 
pion's ' Observations in the Art of English 
Poesie,' 1602. In the sixth chapter, ' Of the 
English Trochaick Verse,' the author (who 
was a close friend of Nash) introduces some 
epigrams of his own, in one of which he 
hints that Harvev hod been too familiar 



Campion had 
Barnes, in whi_ . 
as a braggart and coward. Bastard, in 
' ChreBtoleros,' 1598, has this couplet : 
Barneog' verse, iinlesa I do him wroi^, 
la like a ouppe of sacks, hpady and strong. 
In the 'Scourge of Villanie,' 1B9B, Marston 
makes a satirical allusion lo ' Parthenophil.' 
Barnes's second ivork appeared in 1595 
under the title of ' A Dii me Centurie of 



!;pirituaU Sonnets.' According to tbefa^Li 
ol the time he attnebed, or pretendeil 
attach, mure importance to these Kmii 
than to his volume of love-poetry. 1'' 
' teritv. as usual, has taken a oiffenMit ••'■ 
!To t'lorio's 'WorUa of Wonder*,' I'- - 
' Barnes prefixed some coni[iliment&ry vrr-' - 
j At Cambridge Florio had been Bainir,.^ 
' servitor (MiiOifB'a appendix to Z<»m'* La- 
bout't Lott). In ItiOellamea published in 
' folio a dull treatise, eutillnd ' Offices, >'a- 
' abling privut Persons fur the spcciall nervier 
I of nil good Princes and PoUcLes,' PrefLvs<l 
to this work (or to somw copies of it) uti- 
j verses by William Percy, the soiuietleei. 
and John l''otd, the dramatist, to who^ 
'Fame's Momoriall' Bames paid a simil... 
compliment. Our author's lost work w.i- 
tragedy, published in 1607, "The Di\ : 
Charter: a Tragpsdie conteiniug the !. ' 
and Death of Pope Alexander the Sri 
For the must part, the 'Bivil's ChartT 
very unpleasant reading, often tedious ■•!■ 
sometimes nauseous; but there are po»< 
ful passages, and Uyce thought tliat fr .. 
one scene Shakespeare drew a hint for ».t.i. 
business in the 'Tempest.' Shakespeui' r 
commentators have pointed out a strikiii^ 
parallelism between a passage of Bonn 
play and the ' pitiful mummery ' ^by wkj 
soever introduced) in ■ Cymbeline,* ? 
Barnes also wrote a plav on the lUtyM 



' Battle of Evesham ^ (others mv ' 1 
■ ■* ' rprinted. lte| 



th, 

ham '), which wa( 
graph inonuHcript is said to hnva b 
at toe sale of Isaac Reed's books and i 
scripts in 1809; butw 
in the sale-catalogues, and its preeeii(J| 
sessor is unkuon-n. I'rom the regiattf^ 
St. Mary-le-Bow, Durham, it appeaia-j| 
Barnes was buried in December 1609. ' 
As a sonnetteer and lyrist Barnes t\ 
high rank among the minor Elixabethans- 
His sonnets, fervent and richly coloured, 
suffer from over-elaboration and couceil i 
but these were the fanltx of ihe aige. ITit 
imagerj- is not of thi- chr'np, commonplace 
charaetBr affected by Wnlsou, but lestifiei 
to rare imaginative power jnined to the gift 
of true poetic expreseiou. The mi ' ' *" 
fine and free (but unfortunately h 
prove him lo have been a born singer, j 



> modiwy^^ 
linger. ^^^| 
C>>Tth«i^^| 



[Wood's AtksuKi (lilins), ii. 47; Partho 
and ika Spiritual Sonnells wore edited, w . _. 
inlrodactjon and iiotat. by Sr. arosnrt in ISTfi. 
In the seimidvolnmBufUeliconia, 1815, Thomas 
Park hod published ths Spiritual Buunatts ; aiHl 
Piuthenophil Is inetnd«l in the flAh voluaK itf 
Mr. Arbsr'B English Onmor. 1B83. Tb«Jl 
pritipinn onBnmMi is itfiHrtielB by Prof U" 
in the Acodeuiy of 3 ^ept. 1878.J ' ' 
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BAHlfES, Sm EDWARD a""8-lS3e), 
if Beeoh-bill Parli, near lianiet, was colonel 
if llie Slst rugiioenL lie commenced his 

' 'T a» Kn vnai^ in the 47th r^imenl: on 
\. 179*^. became & ti«utenuit in the armv 
- May 1708, was gsietwd into the 68tli 

^Litiunt on 30 Uct. foUuwin?, became a, 
'ii|>uuDinthe90tli regiment on 11 Feb. ITfiH, 
iiDMjorinthe79thre^ment on I'Ftib.lSOO, 
I lieuteiuuit-coloiiel in the 46th regiment on 
!3 April 1807, & colonel in tie armv on 
!5 Jiuv 1610, and a major-eenerol un 4 June 
1818. He served on the statl'rD the Peoiiuula, 
lO wluch he wu appointed in 1613, and com- 
naoded a biigade at the battles of Vittoria, 
I'vrcnaes, Nivelle, Nive, and Orthes. For 

' -'• services lie received a crosi nnd three 
['~. lie dUo served in the campaign of 
I m the Netherlands and France at) ad- 
I II 1-geoers1, and was severely wounded at 
VVaterliK), Fur thia campaign he received 
i,h» Aiutriau order of Alaria Theresa, and 
the Russian order of St. A^e, lat class; and 
previoiuly, on the enlargement of the order 
jf the Bath, he had been nominnted K.C.B. 
tie WM gaxetted as colonel of the 99th mgi' 
nent on '24 Oct. 1813, and was iippuintiMl to 
ihe staff in Ceylon in 1*19. On 25 Au^. 
ItlSi, he was made colonel of the 78th regi- 
ment, and became a lieuteDaQt-general on 
i7 May 1835. In Januarj- 1834 Se was ap- 
|)ointed gavemor of the island of Cevlon, 
ind held the appointment tilt October IfiSl. 
Jn Si Feb. 1681 he was raised to the rnnk 
)f Orand Cross of the Bath, and on 7 June 
)f the same year he was appointed com- 
nander-In-chief in India, whicnappointment 
lA held till May 163.t with the local rank 
if general On U Oct. 1834 he became 
Kdonel of the .^lat regiment. In Julv 1834, 
)n the death of M. A. Taylor, Esq.. lie con- 
gested the borough of Sudbury, when, the 
lumber of voteswii^g e^ual, the mayor or 
returning officer, exercismg the privilege, 
which he conceived to belong' to him, of 
making his selection between the two can- 
lidatee, returned Sir Edward Barnes. A 
petition was in progress when the general 
^lectionof 1835 ensued, at which he failed to 
lecnre his seat. At the next election (lA^) 
lie again contested the boroueh, and was re- 
^iini«d at the head of the poll. He died in 
Piccadilly on 19 March 1^438, at the Afe of 
}3. .lifter Usdeath a resolution waa passed 
It a general meeting in Ceylon to erect a 
uonnment to his memory at Colombo. His 
jKirtrait was painted for the island of Ceylon 
W John Wood, and a mezxotint engraving ! 
I'f it on steel wm afterwards publisned by i 
r T. Payne. ' ' 

[Oant. Uog. lesS, p. 3M; Rojrnl Militarjr 
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Cacalogne, iii.227i Mapier'a Histor; of the War 
in ths PonLiisulA; Armj Lists.] A. S. B. 

BARNES, JOHN {d. 1661), Benedictine 
monk, waa a Lancashire man by e\lnicrion, 
if not by birth. He wns educated at. Oxford, 
but lifter being converled to i-atholieiam he 
went to Spain and studied divinity in the 
university of Salamanea under Juan Alftjnso 
Curiel, who ' was wont to coll BamM by the 
name of John Hugs, because of a spirit of 
contradiction which was always observed in 
him.' Having resolved to join the Spanish 
congregation of the order ofat. Beuedict, he 
waa clothed in St. Benedict's monaaterr at 
Valladolid 12 March 1604; was professed 
the nent year on 21 March ; and wae ordained 
priest 20 Sept. 1608. He was Bubse<]uently 
stationed at Douay and St. Malo ; and in 1613 
(he general cliapter in Spain nominated him 
first oesistant of the English mission. After 
he had laboured in thiscoimtry for some time, 
he was apprehended and banished into Nor- 
mandy with several other priests. Inyited 
to the English prioiy at Dieulwart, in Lor- 
raine, he read a divmily lecture there, and 
he was next similarly employed in Slar- 
chienne College at Douay. 

Venturing ogain into England, Barnes re- 
sided privately at Oxford in 1637 for thepur^ 
pose of collecting, in the Bodleian library, 
materials for some works which he intended 
to publish. At this period his brethren re- 
garded him with grave suspicion. " 



II enemy (o the pope's temporal power; he 
sd attacked the teaching of certain casuists 
on theenhjectofequivocatinn; he had affirmed 
that prior to the Reformation there never 
existed auv congregation of Benedictines in 
England, excepting that of the Cluny order; 
nnd he had, with Father Francis Walgrave, 
opposed the coalition in this countrj^ of the 
monks belonging respectively to the bpauisb, 
Italian (Cassinese), and English congr^[a- 
tions. Worjd relates that his writings ' made 
him 90 much hated bv (hose of his order that 
endeavours were motie loseiienpou him and 
make him an example. Barnes, perceivlnff 
the danger, fled to Paris, and there placed 
himself under the protection of the Spanish 
ambassador. In eonseijuence, however, of the 
cflbrtH made by P'ather Clement Ileyner and 
his inlereat with Albert of Aiislris, Barnes 
was carried from Paris by force, wns diverted 
of his habil, and, like a four-footed brute, waa 
in a barbarous manner tied to a horse and 
hurried away into Flanders (preface to Cat/io- 
liot-Jiomaniu Panficm). The securing of 
Father Bamea cost the order 300/. Accord- 
ing to Wood he was ciinveyed fromFlandera 
to Rome, where, by command of the pope, 
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he was, us a contriver of new doctrine, t.bru«t 
into adimfteonof iLe Inquisition. His mind 
giving wuy, he was reini>ved to a lunatic 
asjrluiu betiind t^e church of Si. Paul the 
LeM, and he appears to have been confined 
there untit his death, which occurred in 
Auffuel 1661. 'If he was in hia wits,' wrote 
Father Lenader Nonniiiton from Koine, 'he 
wasan heretic ; hut they git\e him clirislian 
burial because they acoounietl hiui riither a 
madman.' 

By the reformed parly Bamce is described 
ttslue good Irenroue, a learned, ^'aceable, 
and Mouerate man; but catholic writers, pai> 
ticularly of h'a own order, condemn his con- 
duct in the severest terms. For example, 
Dom Bennct Welilon says ( di-onotoi/ical 
Aofw, 188) : ' 1 liuve gathered many letters [ 
which ebow )iim lu hare tampered much with 
the state of Englaml to become its pensioner, 
to mince cbe calliolic trutlis that the protBSt- 
ants might digest ihcm without choking, and ' 
so likewise to prepBtvtheprol eat ant errorstbat 
catholic stomHcbs might not Icmthethetn. He 
waa hard at work in the prosecution of tliis 
adnurable project in theyeaie 1625 and 163(1. 
lie took upon him in a letter lo a nobleman 
of England, which is without date itf yeuror 
month, to maintain out of true ilivinily the 
separ&t ion of England &om the court of liome 
aa thin^ then stood, and the oath of fidelity 
of the English uommunion, to be lawful and 
joMt according to the writers of the Koiudu 
church. And he says at the beginning of 
tliis wonderful letter, that he had been about 
eight years ot work to get an opportunity of 
insinuating himself into his majesty's know- 
Barnes wrote the following works : 1. ' Et- 
amen TrophEEorum Congregationia Pne- 
teoMS AnglicBUEe Ordinis S. Benedict!.' i 
Itheims. 1622, 8vo, dedicated to Pope Up- | 
ban Vni. It is a reply to Father Edward 
Mayhew's ' Congregation is Anglican^ Ordi- 
nis S. Benedicti TrojihEea,' Uheims, 1619. 
An answer to Bumee is found in some copies 
of lU^er's ' Apostolatus Benedictinorum in 
Angb4,'butwithoulaname toit or any men- 
tion of Barnes. 2. ' Dissertatio contra ^Equi- 
,' Paris. 1626, Sto. He attacks the 
a. ' Tlie 
fl Latin from 
the Spanish of John Castanixa. 4. ' Cn- 
tholico-Romunus Pacificu«,* Oxford, 1680, 
4to. The manuscript was kept amone the 
protestanta at Oxford, and not printed till 
the year named, It is reprinted in Brown's 
eOition of Gratius'e 'Fasciculus Kenim Fx- 
petendarum et Fiigiendarum," Lond. 1000, 
fol. ii. 826-870. Before the work itself was 
printed in ejrtemii), portions appeared nt the 
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end of Richard Watson's translation of Dr. 
Basires treatise on 'Tlie Ancient Libertv nf 
the BriUnnick Cbureli,' I.ond. 16B1, Bvo, 
with this separate title: 'Select XKsoounca 
concerning, 1. Cotmcili, the Pope, Sebiam. 

2. The Pri viledges of tie Isle of Great Brittin. 

3. The Po^'s Primacy and the Supreun 
Power of Kings, both in Temporals, and alw 
Spirituals, accordingly as they |iut on tfae 
quality of TemporuU, and are menns for the 
hindring, or procuring, the safety of the He- 
publick.' 

(Woldon'»Chronoluj(ie»lNot«i,7S,81,OT, 1 ■ 
]85-13fl. 170, Apprnd.S; Rfyucr't ApoHi 
Brnrdictinurum m Anglin. 314-221; W. ., 
AthonKOioD.(cd.Blia), ii. 500 ^ OliTer'» !l 
oft]icCatholiaBeligioDiRCom«BU,eD7:l)'<' 
Church HisL ii. 184, iii. 101 ; Wadivorth'!: K: 
lieli S[tnDi«h Klgrime, 2iiA I'd. ISSO, p. 7^ 
FroQcuis, Ribl. dt<s Eerivatiui ds I'Ordn di^Sn; 
B.-.iu{t,i.93-] T.I.. 

- BARNES, JOSHUA (1854-17l2),Grefk 

scholar and antiqBary, the son of a Londtm 
tradesman, was bom on 10 Jan. 1664. He wit 
educated at Christ's Hospital and admitted 
a servitor of Emmanuel Oolleee, Camfaridgi', 
onllDec-ieri. HegTaduatedB.A.inl6fo. 
was ulected to a fellowship in !67«, look the 
degree of M.A. in 1679, and of B.D. in 168S 
(incorporated at Oxford July 170«), Hv was 
chosJ^n professor of Greek in 1695. 

At Cnrist's Hospital Barnes was remark- 
able for his precocitv. ^Vhen onlv fifteen 



Tears of age he pi 



ibli'shed ' Sacred I-oe 



Five Books,' and in the following ' 
on llie ' Life of Oliver CrorowcU the Tj-rant.' 
To the same date belong some dnunKtic 
pieces, in English end Latin, OH XcniM, 
Pythias and Damon, and similar aulgeclsi 
a Latin poem on the Ere of London' and the 
plague ; and a Latin elegy on the beheadipK 
of John the Baptist, In 1675 he nublisht-d 
' Gerania, or the discovery nf a little sort of 
people anciently discoursed of, cnlled Pyg- 
mies,'BwhimBicftlroyoyrT tmaginaire that may 
perhaps have given Swift some hints for thi.- 
' Voyage to Lilliput.' His next publicatiaa 
was ' AAuotoTtmr^i', sive Estberw Historia, 
Poetica Parapbrasi, idque Gneco cnmiini>, ciii 
versio Latina opponitur, exomata,' 1679. Id 
the preface to lliis book he stales that hi.- 
found it easier to write in Greek than in 
Latin, or e\eu English, 'since the ornamrnls 
of iHietT^' are almost peculiar to the OreeltSi 
and since he had for many years been ex- 
tremely conversant in Homer, ih«< givat 
father and source of Greek poetry." Beat* 
used to say of him that he ' knew aa Q^ 
Greek ns a Greek cobbler '—a doiibtfid gp 
pUment. In 1088 lie published a ' 



EnuMHl for the fulnt-ss of its infonuution, 
ut the autlior's practice of intiodncinj; irniR 
Bpe«chcs inlo lie narnitivf hfts not escaped 
censure. Dames bad also planiiMl a. poem, in 
twelve books, on (he subject of Edward III, 
but the work was never completed. Wis 
edition of Euripides, in folio, Hnpeared in 
1694. Ab a contribution to ttcholarahip it is 
of email iinportiinci- ; but it no doubt helped 
to procure him the Greek profeasorship in the 
followiwj,.,. 

In 1 1 00 Barnes maiTied a Mrs. Mnaon, a 
Tvidow lady of aomu properly, living at He- 
mingford, near Si. Ivea, llunle. The, tale 
goes that the lady came to Cambridge, and 
expreeced a doeire to settle 100/. per annum 
on Barnes after her death ; and that ihe pro- 
fessor pBllantly refused to uvail himself of 
the offer unJeee Mrs. Mason (who wns be- 
tween forty and fifty years of age, and ill- 
favoured wilhal) wuiild Decome his vrife. In 
1706 he publiebed on edition of ' Anacreon,' 
to which he ajipended a list of fiirtj-three 
works that he mtended In publish. &)me of 
the titles are curious, bh ' AX(*t/)iio/io;(i'o, or 
a poem on cock-fighting ;' ' Z<rii8i;pidi)oi, a 
iioem in Greek macaronic veree upon a battle 
between a spider and a toad ; ' ' 'tXijidiot, or 
II supplement to the old ludicrous poem under 
that title at Trinity House in Cambridge, 
upon the Iwltle between the fleas and a 
WeUhman.' He began now to work at an 
Q of Homer which was issued in 1710. 



difficulties ; and there are preserved in the 
BritiBb Museum two leltera <printed by 
Geom Steevens in the St. Jamfs't ChitmicU, 
Ik-toW 1781), written to solicit the aeeist- 
ance of the Earl of Oxford. In one of these 
lie says : ' I have lived the university almve 
thirty years fellow of a college, now above 
forty years standing and fifty-eight vears of 
age; am bachelor of divinity, and have 
preached before kings.' A fneud of his. Dr. 
Stukeley, wrote thuRof hia Uter years: 'Ha 
was verv poor ot Inst. I carried my great 
fr^, the '!t«med Ifi Wiaehilsea, to see liim, 
who gave him money, & after that Dr. Mead.' 
nnme« died on S Aug. 1712, and was buried 
lit Hemingford, where h monument was 
■■rested to him by his uridow. Dr. Savage 
M*rate a Latin inscription for the monument 
and some Greek anacreontics, in which it is 
stated that Barnes read ' a small English 
Bible J20 times at his leisute.' According 
111 Dr. Stukeley, Bames'A death followed 
ijiiickly after u quarrel with un other cloBsiral 
scholar, William Baiter [see Baxteb, Wit.- | 



LIam]^, editor of a rival Anacreon. _' A club 
of Crilics,' Slukelev writes, 'meeting at a 
tavern in l^ondon, they sen) for Mr. Baxter, 
who made Jos. ask his pardon before all ilii^ 
company, & in a fortnighl after he died : 
which made people say Mr. Baxter killd 

Barnes was a man of wide reading, but his 
scholarship was inexact, lit- had a good 
memory but weak judgment, whence some- 
body proposed as his epitaph (after Menage's 
satire on Pierre Montmaur) the inscription — 
Joshua Aimps, 
Falida tnenioH*. jitdicium eipcctnni. 

Bentler, in the famous 'Dissertation on 
Phalaris, describes him as ' one of a singular 
Industry and a most diffuse reading.' His 
enthusiasm. led him to imdertake work for 
which he was in no degree qualified. Not 
content with writing a life of Edward III 
and editing Homer, he had detennlned to 
write the life of Tamerlane, lliough he bod 
no knowledge of oriental languages (Cole's 
Athena). His ' Qeronia ' shows thai he had 
some fancv and could write with ease and 
fluencv. ^e is said to have been possessed 
of no little vanity ; hut this fault can readily 
be foi^ven to one whose charity w*as sucn 
that he gave his only coat to a poor fellow 
who begged at hia door. 

Innddition to the works already mentioned 
Barnes was the authorof a "Spital Sermon 
(on Matthew ix. 9), to which is added an 
Apology for the Otphans in Christ's Hos- 
pit all, written in 1679," 1703, 4to ; ' The Good 
(lid W'ay, or three brief Discourses tending 
lo the Promotion of Religion, and the Glory, 
Peace, and Happiness of the Queen and her 
Kingdoms in Church andStatc: l.Tht-Happv 
Island : 2, A Sure Way lo Victory ; 3, The 
Case of the CJhurch of England Iridy repre- 
sented and fully vindicated,' 1703, lie pri- 
fi.\ed copies of English verue to Ellis 'Wolker'a 

BiraphraseofEpictetus's' Enchiridion,' 16H1, 
r. John Browne's ' Myographia,' 1698, and 
Thomas Ileyrick's ' Poems,' Hi90, According 
to Cole he * sent the account of manuscripts 
in Enimanuel College in 1607 for the manu- 
script catalogue of English books.* In Km- 
manuet College librarv are three unpublished 
plavs by Barnes — 'The Academic, or the 
Cambridge Duns' (circ. 1675); 'Englebert:' 
and ' Landgartha, or the Amaion Ijueen of 
Denmark and Norway' (166S). He also 
wrote a copy of verses, preserviNi in the 
collie librarv, to show that Solomon was 
Ihe author of the 'Hiad,' He is said to 
have perpetrated this absurdity in order to 
humour his wife and induce her to contri- 
bute more freely lowardt defrajring the ex- 
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I of Ills wiiticii of Ilomtir. Hut his 
^Iploit WAS t.hti dcdicat.iriu. In 
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tn Jiiilge Jeffravs 
blocidy ' ' ■ 



Some lettera of 



Itnmea xrc pnwvrviKl aiiion)| the ' ItuwlitiBon 
.■ [.c. liti) in the Bodleiiui Library, 



^tuk(i1ef,M.D„i>ubtiiihad by tbe SncMu Society, 
i. B6-S. Id the Uoatbly Seviev for Ukrcli 
17SB thoTB i» printed a fnttwof Bontley's. con- 
tiiining a wTeTu criliciim ou Barnet'i Homer. 
Jn Hiutrne'i (.roUoCU'onB (Orford Hi«t. 8oC.) htb 
miiny ivfuri'iiMa lu him itnd qaotuliQiii of hii 
tcilire and venM.] A. H. 6. 

BARNES, J l'LL\SA. [See Kbbnbrs.] 

BARNES, UICH.\HU a53a-16S7), 
bishop of Durham, waa non of .lolin Baratis 
and Agnes Saundi?rtK>n, his wife, and bom 
at Boind, near Warrinston, iu Laocaebire, 
1333. At tlie parish eSiaoX of Wurington 
BarriBi doubtleai received hin first educatiou. 
Ill IMa he -waa 'elected a fellow of Br&se- 
iiose College [Oxford] by thenuthorityof the 
king's coundl.' He proceed B..\. 1053, and 
M.A. 166". Having received holy orders, he 
■vraa present«d to the Email livings of Stone- 
amveand Stokesley, Yorkshire. On 12 July 
liiSl he was admitti>d chancellor of the church 
bL Vork, and later became canon-residentiarj- 
and preliendary of Laughton in the same 
church (Lb Neve's Fhrtt, iii. 166). He was 
also chosen jiublic reader of divinity there, 
<Jn 4 Jan. 1567 he was created su^fragiin- 
bishop of Nottingbsm (Le Xbvb, iii. 241 ; 
J*i(. » £7i=. p. 11, m. 33). The consecra- 
tion took place in the church of St. Fel«r 
at York bv the archbishop (Sandypl, n*- 
rijted by the bishops of Durham (ISlking- 
tun) and Chester (Downtnau). He was 
eWled to the see of Carlivle on 25 June 
L570, and received the roval asaent 13 July, 
the temporalities being restored to him on the 
;^6thof thesameniimth(LBNiivii, iii. 241). 
By the influence of his patron, Burghley, the 
^iieen granted him ' a license to hold in rvmt- 
tnfadam, with Iiis bishopric, the chancellop- 
sbip of York, the rectories of Stonegrave and 
Stokeiley, and also the rectory ol^Romald- 
kirk, Yorhsliire, as eoon as it fell vacant.' 
He resigned the chancellorship in 1571 (Lb 
Nei-b, ui, 165). On 6 April 1577 he ivag 
elected to the most splendid of oil the sees, 
Durham, in succession to its first pmtcfrtaiit 
bishop, Pilkington, who died 23 Jan. 157fi-6. 
He obtained the rovnl ajwenl on the 19lh of 



the BHuie month, the archbisboi/.i confirrr- 
tiun on (I Slnv following, and tbo teniWTi 
ties on the Sitlh of same month ^LE Si:v 
iii. 25*4). Burghley wna responsible for 1 1 ■ 
appointment, and in a letter to him iliii' 
23 March 1573 Barnes writes; 'Yourlonl-I ■ 
was mint" only preferrer to Carlell, whi-i. 
have wrved my seven years, and 1 trusl il. 
charged the promise yei' then mad<! unto !. 
highness on my behalf, which in this pii <r 
and bare living was all that I could <' 
now by your means being preferred I" 
better, if in time I be not thankful. . . 
Bnmcs's gratitude took the ehape of delhi 
ing up (practically) to the crown, a lim 
string of 'Manores' belonging to the ~' 
Barnes has been severely blamed for i!: 
compliance; but it is doubtful if, in ui. 
siogle case, bishopric or other dignity -i 
was tiea presenwd under any other r. r. 
ditiong (Stbtpb, ii. Anp. 65). Bishop T 
kington bad neglected liu great diwcse. in' 
Hatiies, writing to his patron, desirrihes I 
see OS ' this Anijue »ta&iilum, the churtli 
Durham . . . whoiM>stinke is grievous iii''- 
nose of God and men, and ntucli to piirgi ' i 
passeth Hercules labours.' It is imponm ■ 
with reference to the char^ nftBrwrn 
brongbt against Barnes, tocontinue the (| 111 '1 II- 
tion. 'Themaliciousof thecounty arenanarL-- 
ably exasperated against me ; and wbereaa at 
home they dnre neither by words nor deed. 
deal undutifully agaitist" me, yet abroad 
they deface me by all slanders, fuse lepoHl, 
and shameless lyes; though the aaine Iw 
never so inartiflcial or incredible, a«COldinf 
to the northern guise, which is never to fi 
ashamed, however they bely and deface fahn 
whom they hate, yea, though it lie befoiv 
the humblest ' (Stii*pb, ii. 4KJ-S). 

Barnes has been accused of acting rapa- 
ciously, with the help of his brothw Jono, 
chuncellor in his court. But Johii wu BOt 
his chancellor, and his 'Claris EcclMtU> 
ticB,' an elaborate account of all the livings in 
the province of York, remains to show tfatt 
his dioceoe was admirably administered. Hk 
own naturally unworldly temperament dml^ 
less exposed bim to being ' preyed upon 'W 
those who served him ; and that, noinbilMa 
H-iili Ills I'll lori'i'd ili-piite about 'dilajiidatiow' 
mill )li-li<>p !'ilLiii>.'ti>ii'a uiduw, bisqitarrsh 
u'lili Atrlil.i-li'ip <;ntidul, snd bis geoeron* 
pnii'-i'iiiiii 111' III.' piiritiiiiB, made bim muy 
enemies. A full and caudid examination « 
the facts, however, leavis Bishop Danta be- 
yond mw-X oThis age — as he was early call*d 
— 'learned, affahle, and gcnuroua;' Mulifat 
times ovcp-indulpent tn offi^nders, pwuni- 
arily and otherwise, the mngnanimoua weak- 
ness was a ' failing ' that ' leaned to virtue'* 
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■ide.' His hiuniljt; and (^lenenc; rtre nvH 
illuMimted by a story in the life of Beroard 
Gilnn, in Brook's ' Live* of the Puritans ' 
(i. 256-8). We are there told how Gilpin, 
who ivoA an energetic preachur in the wild 
border-couutiy, was ordered to preach before 
Itumes, and boldly denounced him for his 
«aiit of due severity. The bishop went 
hrim«i with Gilpin, and said to him, ' h'ather 
Gilpin, I acknowledge you are fitter to be the 
bishop of Durliam than I am to be the parson 
of your church. I ask forgiveness of past 
injuries. Forgive me, father. I know ycu 
have enemies, but while I live bishop of Dur- 
ham, bo secure ; none of them shall pause 
you any further trouble ' (ef Cirletos's and 
OiLPIs'fl Lipe» nf Bernard Gilpin). 

la 1578 Barnes was on a commission for 
the Ttsitation of the church of l>urbBDi. 
In February 1579 ho was created D.D. at 
Oxford, having taken the degree of B.D. 
at Cambridge. On 24 May 1680, the queen 
commissioned him, Lord Hun Hdon.nndot hers 
to proceed to the borders of Scotland for 
' redrees of grievances.' 

Bames died on 24 Aug. 1587, and was 
buried in the choir of his cathedral. The dean 
of Durham ( Dr. Toby Matthew) preached his 
funeral wrmon on 7 Sept., from I'salm citi. 
15, 16. The following epitaph is still lo he 
read on bin tnmb: — 

Beverendo In Chrido patri no domino, dom. 
Itichardo Bnraea. Ihin«lmi ejiiscopo, prtcsuli 
pn^docto, liherali, >t manJHcu. P.3. prtecUrissinio 
pair! P.P.P. Obiit ui*, Augusti, a.d. 1587, 
stHtia mue 6,5. Mors mihi lucrum. 
Astra t«n«nt Boiaisin. rorposjai' hoc marmorc 

clniwam : 
Pania polos pcmetrnt ; nomen niiti ntqac nepoioH 
Coiwerrant ; virit semper post funerH virtus. 

Bames married first Fredesmund, daughter 
of Ralph Gifford, of Claydon, Bucks, by whom 
hf had issue live sons and four daughters. 
The third son was Bamabe Barues, the 
poet of ' Purthenophil and Parthenophe '[iiee 
BiB-Vra, Bakvabe]. Bames married se- 
condly, in 1583, Jane, a French lady, by 
whom he had no issue ; after his death she 
became the wife of Dr. Tieonard Pilkington, 
master of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

His ' Injunctions and other Ecclesiastical 
Proosedinpi' were edited bv ,J. Itaine for the 
Surtees Siiciety In I860. 

flnt.rodoctioQ to Barnnlio B«rneB'<" Pfwm", in 
Dr, ••rosnrl's OccruHoonl Lisiim (IBT6); Siirters 
and HaldiiDson's Durham (tho lattir mSsplacte 
■ Boold ' in LineolndiirB iDsteiul of Lioceshire) ; 
■Slrypp's Annals, ii. 431. apprndix 105, p. S21, 
ft ahbl ; Byrne's Ftpdew, IV. p. 785 ; Willis's 
Cntht.'aralK. i. 220: Fuller's Chureh History, 
lib. ix. p, 191 1 BaiDo'ii Hi«tory of Auckland 



Castli?; ClaviH Kcclcsiiistica. nt suprn ; Coo]ter'!t 
Athi?n.Canlab. ii. 15-161 Wood's AthvniB (Bliss), 
ii. 820 : Lnusdowne M88. i. 48. SO, lil , 71. li. 217 : 
Strype's Grindal, ep, ilwl. and p. 184 ; Stlypf'* 
Parker, i. 240 : Bedford's Bliuii.n of RpiBcopso*. 
HT; U98her'iLeltiT!.,2G; Thorpas Cal. nf Slalc 
Pftprs, 406, 520.] A. B. (i. 

BARNES, ROBERT. D.D. (U9B-1640), 
protestfuit divine and martyr, was a Norfolk 
man, bom In the neighbourhood of Lynn, 
Bishop Bale, who was liorn in 1405 anil 
studied with him at Cambridge in 1614, 
SBVs that he was of the same age with bim- 
self. It must have been two or three years 
before that date — in fact, while he wasatilla 
boy, if we are to interpret Bale's word im~ 
piilies strictly — that he was made an Augus- 
tinian friar, and joined the convent of Austin 
friars at Cambridge, Here he disuovered a 
taste for learning, and was sent for a time to 
study at Louvain ; on his return to Cam- 
bridge, he was made prior of the house, 
' ■ " "' ed Thomas Parnell ca: 

with him, and read with 
him. as Foxe informs ns, 'copla verborum 
et rerum,' not the well-known work of Eras- 
mus so entitlied, but classical authors such ns 
Terence, Pluntus, and Cicero : by which ' he 
caused the house shortly to flourish with 
good letters, and made a great part of the 
house learned wlio liefore were drowned in 
barbarous ignorance.' It is strange that in 
telling UB inis P'ose should have ghinced at 
the tille of a work of Erasmus without 
mentioning him by name, egpectally aa the 
(l[reat Dutch scholar must have been at Cam- 
bridge at least part of the time that Bames 
was there, and could scareely have been ig- 
norant of the efforts of a fellow-worker Ii) 
revive learning at the university. But it is 
more extraordinary still that, if Bames pro- 
duced any marked impression in this why. 
not a won! should be said about him, good 
or evil, in all the correspondence of Erasmuj'. 
We cannot, however, reasonably doubt that 
he drew to himself at Cambridge a number 
of congenial souls, of whom Foxe mentions 
five by name, one of them being Miles Cover- 
dale, afterwards so well known (or his trans- 
Ution of the Bible. He discussed questions 
of divinity at the university, and was made 
D.D, in iHa.'i. He then became iic([nftinted 
with the writings of Luther, and adopted his 
opinions, to which it appears he was con- 
verted by Thomas Bibiey, the Norwich mar- 
tyr. He first laid himself open to a charge 
cif heresy by a sermon delivered at St. Ed- 
ward's church, at Cambridge, on Sunday, 
24 Dec. 1&:^5, on the text, ' Rejoice in the 
I^nl alwsy ' (Phil. iv. 4), in which he depre- 
ciated the special observance of great festivals 



like that of the day following, ond put forth 
various other unconventional opinions. It 
n-HH a sermon of a high tj puritanical charac- 
ter, welt calculated to raise a stir; but when 
hrniight before the vice-chancellor al Clare 
Mall he declined to repudiate sentimenl^ 
'which he hod not prectselr uttered, or tn give 
any satisfactory esplanatioii. The reault wa8 
tliui he was sent up to London to appear bc- 
fiin- Wolsey aa lecate. The substance of his 
examination, both at Cambridge and before 
WoUey, is recorded by himself, and gives us, 
what was certainly not intended by the 
writer, rather a favourable impression of the 
cardinal's real humility. Wolsey read over 
to him the catalogue of articles charged 
airainBt him, asking his reasons occasion- 
ally on one or other point. At lost he 
came to the S^nd article, by which it ap- 
peared that Barnes had attacked his pomp 
and splendour as a cardinal. ' How think 
ye ? ' said Wolsey. ' Were it belter for me, 
beinji in the honour and dignity that I am, 
to coin my pillars and poleaices and give the 
money to five or sis beggars than for to 
maintain the commonwealth by them as I 
do!^' Barnes answered that he thought it 
would be more conducive to the honour of 
God and the salvation of thi.' cardinal's aoul 
thai the pillars and poleaxes should be coined 
and given awii^ in alms ; as for the com- 
tnoiiwealth, it did not depend on them. Wc)l- 
sey seems to have thought him a foollsli fel- 
low, and to have been anxious to put an end t<i 
the proceedings against him. ' Will you be 
ruled by us,' heasuedhim, 'and we will do all 
things for your honesty and for the honesty 
iif the university P' 'I thank your grace,' 
replied Barnes, ' for your good will. I will 
slick lo the holy scripture and to Ood'a book, 
according to the simple talent that Ood hath 
lent me. • Well,' said the cardinal, ' thou 
shall have thy learning tried to the utter- 
most, and thou shall have the law.' 

He was accordingly examined in February 
1^126 by the bishops of London, Rochestor, 
BuCh, and St. Asapu's, on twenty-five articles 



friends acted as his secretaries. He would 
have been sent to the Tower, but, at the in- 
tercession of Wolsey's secretary, Gardiner, 
and Edward Fox, he was committed to the 
custody of a Serjeants t-arms till produced 
at the chapter-house at Westminster before 
the bishops. The result of his examination 
vna that he was called on to abjure or bum, 
and he is said to have had serious thoughts 
of enduring the latt«r allernatJve; hut Gar- 
diner and Fox persuaded him to accept the 
former. Gardiner, who hod known him at 



t'limbridge. himself describes him ds hm i 
been > beloved of many as a good felloiv 
company,' though 'of a merrv scoffing wii 
and Qe could not but befriend him. He u 
four German merchants of the Steelyard, n 
hod been condemned at the same timo i 
propagating Luther's writings, were .~^ 
tenctsd to carry faggots at St. Paul's. 
the day ap_point«d the cothedral w 
The cardinal, with six-and-thirty I 
mitred priors and bishops in full poi 
enthroned on a scaltbld at the top t 
stairs, and Bishop Fisher, of RocJ 
preached a sermon against Latherk 
after which Barnes and the others knelt A 
asked foi^veness of Ood, the church, u 
cardinal, and then were conducted to the] 
at the north door of the cathedral, wlu 
fire being lighted, they cast in their fag 
They were thi?n absolved bv Bishop 

Nevertheless Barnes, wno 
viously committed to the Fleet. \ 
back thither, and remained half a yenr i' 
prison. Afterwards he was given up Ui iii 
own order and placed In the Austin Fm 
in London, whore he continued 'k. 
prisoner,' as Foxe calls him, for aome ti 
but upon further complaiutA being I 
against him he was transferred to the AJL 
Friars at Northampton, where he ones ^ 
stood in danger of being burned as a 
heretic. How he had merited such ti 
we are not informed by sympatbisiiigl 
graphers ; but a, Lollard examined tor off 
some time afterwards distiuctlj stateil 
he had visited Friar Barnes at the j' 
Friars in London at Michaelmal 16S 
that Barnes hod surreptitiously sold li. 
New Testament, and promised to writ» 
clergyman in Essex to enconrase lul 
heresy {STRTPB'a £cvl. Mrm. I. il 55). 
in itself, after a recantation of former C 
was enough to place him ii 
danger; but he contrived, probably h 
(in the third year of his imprisonment,] 
Bale), to escape beyond sea to Antwerp,/! 

Eretended to oe mad ; wrote a letter s 
e meant to drown himself, and 1 
□lothes where they might appear to i 
evidence of the fact. He spent the | 
two or three yearn in Germany, w' 
avoid detection, he assumed the i 
Anthoniua Amarius, or Antoniua j 
became acquainted with Luther and tha3 
German reformers (he even lodged witlfl 
ther), and obtained some iafluent 
Frederic I of Denmark and the I 
Saxony. In this exile he wrote a trs . 
defence of some articles of the Lntd 
faith, which was published in German, ■ 
atranslalionbyI)ugenhagen,inl531. " 
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till' myal auprpmncv. Eiirly ^^H 

yaat lie npwars to linre beeii ^^H 

■ to procure m>in the Lutheran ^^H 

aval of llenrv VUI'b divorce ^^^ 



ilie some year he was invited to return to i new doctrine of the royal aiiprpmncy. Early 

Kngland by Henry ^' Ill's nitnJsterCn>mwell, in thefoUowingyear lie appears to linve beeii 

who flaw that his msjiter now required the wnl to Gi-rmnny to procure fiwm the Lutheran 

uid of protestant arguments against the see diviufs an approval of Jlenry VIU'b divorce 

')f Rome. Foxe ahsurdly bovk that he was and aecond marriage. It was not a very 

fnnt ambassador to Henry VIII, his own hopeful attempt, seeing that he had already 

Icing, by the king of Denmark. It is pretty tried lo -extort »uch an opinion, from Luther 

clear mim the correspondence of the time that himself, evi>n before the marriage with .Ajine 

Henry really wanted him in England; acopy Boleyn, and Lulher had given him a very tm- 

nf his book having been sent orer by Stephen favourable reply (iuWeri .^ip. 257). He very 

Vnughau (or presentation t{) the king(Oi^n- aoon retiimen to England, and was again dei- 

'lar. Srnry riZI. vol v. Nos. 532-3. 598). patched in July of the same year to Wittan- 

But he certainly did not come ae an ambas- tierg with let lent from tile king to the Elector 

Rodor, nor was he openly recognised as having of Saxony, in which he was designated the 

" '"" *"" '' e king, else Sir Thomas king's chaplwn. One object of tnis second 



l»?«o sent for by the king, else S 

More, who was then lord chancellor, would 

not have attempted (as Foxe informs us that 



i^e^tmg a 






he did) again to put him in prison. More, France and get him rather t 



)jeci 

elanchthon from 
^m Francis 1 ti 



', only tried to put in force the 
isling law against u runaway friar; but 
Barnes was sufficiently protected hy Crom- 
well and the king, and Sir Thomas contented 
hiniaelf with answering him in print. 

During thispcriodof his return to England 
he took up his abode in London at the Steel- 
yard, the house of the German merchants. 
One day, at Hampton Court, he met hi.i old 
friend Gardiner, who had before persuaded 
him to recant some absurdities, among others 
the opinion that it was unchristian to sue 
any one for debt. This proposition Barnes 
bad hotly maintained, but had afterwards re- 
r-anted o<n bein^ shown b^ Gardiner a passage 
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land, where Henry YllI desimd t 
with him. But, Iliough well disposed to do 
BO, Melanchthnn was not allowed by I he elec- 
tor to visit either sovereign. 

After returning from this mission Barnes 
remained for some years in England. In 
1537 he was left executor to a puritanical 
alderman named Humphrey Monmouth, who 
desired to be hiiried without any ringing of 
bells or singing of dirges, and left a bequest 
for thirty sermons instead of the usual thirty 
masses ul«r his funeral. Next vear Barnes 
and one or two others introduced for the first 
time the practice of saying the ms.ss and the 
Te Deum ' in English. He took part ii 



returned to his old opi 
printed book that Gardiner 
1 Into the recantation bv 



.. _ writings to the contrary. | rellKious conferences held that year befon 
recantation he had perversely the king, w'' '' ' ' "^ 



declaring in a of whose v 



had i 



. garbled e 



eigled only English supporter. He was, however, a 



tract, and that the latter part of the passage | the sect called 

in St, Augustine really f • ■ - - , . .. . 

Bein^ now brought ag^in 

Gardiner, who hod recently become bishop of ' and punishment of tlie foi 

Winchester, he was compelled to ask fr ' " ' ' " ' " 



s for this statement, and confess to 
tim on his knees in the presence ofCranmer 
that St, Augustine's author! _ 

gether against the view that he had upheld ; j Cleves, 
and he promised to write another book 



his 



house. 
He appears 



i 



■ngh 
till 1684, when he was sent by Henry V 
to Hamburg. He ivTot« from that citj on 
13 July, advising Henrv to make an alliance 
with the newly elected king of Denmark, 
Christian III. But he immediately after- 
wards returned home, and the very next 
lonth (.ingiist) he is spoken of as having 
lly discussions with the bishops and otber 
England, chiefly, doubtless, on the 



ipponent of the anabaptists and of 

-"-' imentarians, who denied 

insomuch that be was 
with I named on a commission for the examination 
(i Oct. 1538), 
and took somo part in calling the unfortunate 
irtvr Lambert to accoimt for his opinions. 
^ In 1539 he was sen! into Germany to 

authority was alto- negotiate the king's marriage with ,\.nne of 
lission not calculated in the end 
the king's gratitude. Next _, 
a catholic reaction took place, and Anne of 
Cleves WM repudiate. But Barnes had got 
serious tmiihle, and, it must be said, by 
iwn extreme arrOTance, before there 
. visible sign of the coming change, 
the early part of the year htt and two other 
preachers of the same school, named Ourret 
and Jerome, were appointed lo preach at 
Paul's Crosa; hut the arrangement waa al- 
tered to allow Gardiner, the bishop of Win- 
chester, to preach the first Sunday in Lent. 
Tlie bishop m his sermon made some sevc 
remarks on the part that friars hud taken 



e remained ir 
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the bbIo of inila!gvnrt», and observpil tlial, 
tiiuueb the nrd«r had been abi)ligtieil, their 
Bophistcies had not been got rid of. ' Now 
thev be pine with all their trumpery,' hp 
sftiii; ' but thp. devil is not yet pone.' Men 
who no longer won^ friare habits offered 
lipsven without works to sinners. This 
iiarnes felt ae a homo-thrust. Luthpr's doc- 
trine of justification by fiiith seems to have 
been specially popular amonf; those n'hn had 
belon^d, like him, to Luther's DWii order, the 
Augustinians : and wben bin turn came to 

E reach on mid-l«nt Sunday, be nttuclied the 
ishop personally from the same pulpit with 
rauchscurrilousabuge and invective. The in- 
sult was too gross to be passed over. XT:^d 
by his friends, Gardiner complained to the 
king, who appointed two divines to hear the 
dispute in private. Puttituc aside the jier- 
Bonalijueetinn, Gardiner challenged his omio- 
nent ro answer his arguments, and gave him 
a night to prepare his reply. Next morning, 
atler the discussion had lasted two boors, 
Bamea fell on hie knees before him and asked 

Sity, praisinf^ the bishop's learning. Gar- 
iner lift«d him up and franklr forgave his 
rudeness, offering to provide n living for him 
in bis own house if he would live 'fellow- 
like ' and give no moreoffence. For two days 
Barnes seem" to have been shaken in his 
opinions, and even brought one of hie own 
associates to Gardiner to hear his arguments 
agiiinst their favourite heresies. He also 
signed a retractation ; and he and bis two 
friends who had preached in Lent were ap- 
poinIe<l to preach again in Easter week uC 
St. Mary Spital. 

They did so, and Gardiner was present at 
Barnes's seimoa ; the preacher appealed to 
him publicly for forgiveness in a way which 
rather hurt bis feelings, as it seemed calcu- 
lated lo advertise bis own humihty and 
cast a doubt upon the genuineness of 
Gardiner's charity. Yet after the bidding 

Erayer he returned to the old doctrine that 
e had recanU'd, or. at least, preached such 
an ambiguous sermon that the lord mavor, 
who was present, appealed to the bishop 
whether he should not at once send him to 
prison. The aermoiiB of the other two seem 
to have been equally unsatisfactory, and by 
order of the council tliev were all three sent 
to the Tower. Anactof'attftinder was passed 
against them in parliament, and they were 
I'xcepted from the general pardon promul- 
gated this year. On 80 July they were taken 
to Smithfield, together with threa others who 
had long suffered imprisonment for opinions 
of a totally opposild description. The latter 
had been condemned by n bill of attainder in 
parliament fur denying ihe king's supremacy, 
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two companions, as hemticK, wen^ commit t>-'1 
to the fiamef^. Such was the final rvwarv! nf 
one whose narrow fanaticism had ted hui. .. 
one time tu espouse even with too ii. ■ 
warmth the cause of the king, his mii 
He died a victim lo that royal supTMi! 
which he had done his best to prum 
being condemned, moreover, witbunl u li. 
ing, simply by a bill of attainder, ijm 
knew the precise cause for which !i.' mi'i 
I Luther supposed it nns for iil~ <<] i" 
I the divorce from Anne of Ciei' 
I possibly be true. Such hiogziij' 
' ofBamesashaveliitbertoappeiur ' 
founded almost entirely on the siaic-ui«iu>"i 
puritanical writers like Hall and I'Vize, wbun ' 
well-known prejudice against Bishop Oar- 
I diner coloured everything relating to lb" ' 
I persecutions of this period. This Is th" 'H*' 
I account of him in which Gardiner's i^v 
. Blatementa, published at a time when, a- . 
I himself repeatedly says, they conid all 
corn>borat«I by living witnesses, have !■ ■ 
oven taken into «c«)unt. TheyshowcI.M- 
1 that it was the su]iposml persecutor » ' 
I was forbearing, and that it was the vi< ' 
who was arrogant, dogmatic, and conci':!' 
! far beyond whnt his reol attainments Jn- 



fiwl. 
Uis 
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principal writings, so fa 
Known to us, areas follows; 1. Tumeniii ■ 
Artickel der t'hriatlichen Kirchen.' pubLiilii.l 
in German under the name of Antonius An- 
ghisntXiircnberg in 15.31. 2. 'A Supplira- 
cion unto the most gracyous prync* Ilenpi' 
the VIII,' Ivindon, 15M (an earlier imdatwl 
edition 1. 3. Vitie Itomanorum Pontificum," 
Basle, lfi35. 4. Various Tracts on Faith 
and Justiljcation. 5. 'What the Church it. 
and who bee thereof.' The confession nf 
faith which he uttered just before his death 
was translated into German, and numerouyi 
editions of it were published the same yeir 
(1640), and shortly afterwards at Angsbu 

Wittenberg, and other places in C 

Barnes's Enriish works, with ,_ 

Tvndftll and Frith, were issued by 1 
o^ted by Foie, in 1573. 

[Tbe Supplication of Dr. Bnmw : rianlinFrt 
DedaratioQ against Joyo; Covonlalc's Cuofn- 
tation of Standisb; Foie; Bala's .SrriptoreB ; 
Dajre'" edition of "T^dall, Frith, and BamMJ_ 
Wriothesloy's Chronicle; Set-kendorf; 
Ciileiidar of Henry VIU. vol. T. .q. ; _ 
chlhon's Leitera ; Marc's ConfutaCtoA of T 
f Sad part); Luther's Ppefni-e to Bam«'l^ 
fassioTi (F,rt>ini;eD edit, of Lnthsr's WoAa^H 
396-400) ; Wilkin*, iii. 836 ; Swt. 3! Hen. T" 
0. 49, H. ID, and 0. 60.] 
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BARNES, TIIOMA8,D.D. (1747*1810), 
nnitarisn minister and mliication&l ivtonavr, 
•on of Willuun Barnes, of Warrington, came, 
it U beJieved, of the eaine stock at Bishop 
KJcbanl Bames [q. v.]. Ilia mother waa 
EliialvtL. (laiighler of tbu Itev. Thomas 
Blinston, of Wignn. He was bom on 13 Feb. 
1746^7. He lost his father when he vaa in 
his ibird year ; but his mother gave him &a 
tdmimble home-tnunin|i. He feceived bis 
plemientary ediication at tbe grammar school 
of his natiTe town under successive miutera, 
nanied Owen and Holland (of Bolton), and 
Inter in tbe Warrington Academv, the 
unitarian training colle^ge, where he snowed 
himself a brilliant student. He was auhse- 
quentl; licensed as a preacher of the gospel, 
and bc«ame minister of the congre^tion at 
Cocksy Moor (Ainsworth, near Bolton) in 
1788. He remained there for eleven years. 
When be left, the numbers In attendance 
bad trebled. In 1780 he became the minister 
of Cross Street chapel Bt Manchester. It 
was at the time the largest, wealthieat, und 
most influential congregation of proteslant 
dissenters in the tOKn and district, and there 
he remained for thirty years until bis death. 
In 1781, together with bia leanied friends, 
Dr. Percival and Mr. Henry, ho founded the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester ; became one of its two secretaries, 
and took a leading part, for several years, iu 
its meetings and transactions. In 1788 be 
read a paper before the society, wherein he 
strenuously advocated the extension of liberal 
education m Mancbeater. He anticipated the 
higher grade schools of our time — that is, n 
provision for the instruction of youths of the 
town between tbeir leaving a grammar school 
and entering into buHiness. His plan was 
approved 1 a seminary, called 'The College 
of Arts and Sciences,' waa established, and 



1 of special qualiHi 
its staff of instruclc 



placed on its staff of instraclors. Bsmes 
threw his whole strength into this scheme. 
Ue himself delivered a course of lectures on 
moral pbiloaoiiby, and a second on com- 
merce. Tba high hopes excited by the aus- 
picious inaikguration of tbe colle^ were 
Kimewhat faUiflod latterly. Tbe historian 
of Lancashire informs us that ' except the 
honourable Wsdmonie* of approbation from 
able judges in every part of the kingdom, 
the virtuous labnim of himself and his col- 
leagues met with little reward' (Buiriia 
and Haruicd'b Lancatkire, ii. 240). His 
essays, which were published in tbe early 
voliiiUM of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and bis distinctive services m the 
college, won for him in 17&4 the honorary 
degree of doctor of divinity from the uni- 
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versity of Edinburgh — a rare testimony then 
to a nonconformist. Shortly after. Dr. Barnes 
waa induced, in aasocial.ion with bis minis- 
terial colleague, the Rev. Mr. Harrison, to 
undertake the government of SlanchestPr 
College. He became its principal, and held 
the important and influential office for about 
twelve years. In 1798 be retired on account 
of failing strength. None the less did he 
continue to take a leading part in tbe local 
institutions of Mancbeater. The infirmnry, 
the board of health, the house of rotovoty 
and fever wards divided his public-spirited 
attention. Hediedon27 June 1810. Besides 
tbe occaaional pieces noticed. Dr. Barnes 
published 'A Funeral Sermou on the Death 
of the Uev. Thomas Threlketd, of Rochdale,' 
and was a contributor (anonymously) In 
eontempomry periodicals. His 'Discourse 
upcm the Commencement of the Academy,' 
published in 1786, was reprinted in 18%. 
Barnes, althoTigh usually designated a prea- 
byterian, was a unjlarian. 

[Boines and Harluad's Loncashim, ii. 240, 
and local reBtarehes.] A. B. G. 

BARNES, THOMAS (178S-184I), edi- 
tor of Ihe 'Times.' was bom abont I78C, 
and received his early education at Christ's 
Hospital. He waa there the schoolfellow 
of Leigh Hunt, who describes bim as re- 
markable for hts good looks, his attainments 
in Latin and English, and Ills love of bath- 
ing and boating. He proceeded to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and took bia degrev in 
1808. Coming up to I^ondon, he became fur 
a time a member of the literary circle lo 
which Hunt, Lamb, and Hoilitt belongMl, 
and connected himself with journal iitm. A 
Miries of sketches of leading membera of par- 
liament by bira, which originally appeared in 
the 'Esaminec' under tbe signature of 
' Criticus,' was published under tbe some 
name in 1815. They are somewhat meagre 
in matter and juvenile in etyle, but full of 
pointed and incisive sentences ; tbeir habitual 
unfairness to the supporters of the admini- 
stration is hardly a matter of siuprise. Barnes 
was at the time an advanced liberal, but by 
1817 bad eufficientlv moderated bis views lo 
assume a position independent of party by 
accepting the editorship of the 'Tim ' 
Ihe retirement of Dr. Stoddart. " 
approved himself the moat abl 
the paper bad up to that time had, and placed 
it beyond the reach of competition not more 
by the ability of bis own articles than by tbe 
unity of tone and sentiment which lie knew 
how lo impart to the publication as a whole. 
This did not exclude rapid changes of political 
views. In 1831 tbe 'Ti ' '' 



I apwdily 
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among' the advocatea of reform. 'Barnes,' 
wrott' Mr. Gwvilte, after a conversation wiii 
Uinii ' is fviiiemly a desptinit'' radicuL' Four 

ytnf later ita aerrices to Sir Hotxvl Peel's 
nilmiiiistrntlon wrcf acknowledged by that 
stulesmnn in u memorable letter printed in 
Car]jlL>'a 'Lifeof JohnStorlittff.' Anoccurnte 
purct-pLioo of ihHttindoncitwM publicopmion 
viaa no doubt tht> priacipal motive {if this 
voltt-Jhrf, which ha« nevertheless been sitid 
10 havi« bflcn promoted by a personal pique 
bntvdnn Bnnies and Brougham, who had 
himselfeantributedtot.be 'Timefi'durinelhe 
reform agitation. Barnes certainly diaUked 
ihn chaneoUor, whose biography he wrote on 
ocouion of his reported death in 1839, and 
whose translation of ' Demosthenea on the 
Crown' he criticised with merciless sarcoam. 
Hi? died on 7 May 1941 from the effecU of a 
painful aUTvieal operation. Barnes's life was 
iindistiitguiahed oy remarkable events, and 
hii perwinaUly aeems almost met^d in that 
of the powerful journal with which he iden- 
tified nimaelf. His private character woa 
amiable and social, notwithstanding the 
caustic tone of his conversation. His coa^U 
jutor, Edward Sterling, told Moore that ' be 
never heard Barnes speak of any one others 
wise than depreciatingly, but the next mo- 
mt^nt after abusing a man be would go any 
length to serve him.' His talents were of 
the highest order. The ' Greville Memoirs ' 
aSbrd ample proof that his poaltion on the 
' Times' was not that of a mere instrument, 
but that ita political course was mainly 
diructtid by him, and that no condescension 
was thought too great to secure his support. 
' Why,' said Lord Lyndhurst ta Greville, 
' Barnes ia the most powerful man in the 
country.' 'He might,* says Leigh Hunt, 'have 
made himself a name in wit and literature, 
hod he cared much for anything beyond bis 
glass of wine and his Fielding.' But the 
exigencies of newspaper literature afford a 
more saiiafaetory cxplnnation. 

(Geot. Mug. N,S. ivi. Bfl : Leigh Hunt's Auto- 
biogriiphj ; Monrofl Momoirs, Journal, imil Cor- 
rc8pauUcnce;GreWUeHsnioirs; Blanch's Pamoas 
sod Suuceicfal Bluecoat Boy>, IgSO,] G. Q, 



BARNET, .irHlN (d. 1.^73), bishop suc- 
cessively of Worcester, Bath and Wel&, and 
Ely, was chaplain to Thnmoa Lisle, who oc- 
cupied the latter see from 1345 to 1361. He 
was collated to the prebend of Chamberlain 
Wood in the church of St. Paul in 1347, and 
to the prebend of Wiilvey in the church of 
Jichfiold in 1354. This latter prebend be 



excha&eed for the archdeaconry of 1. 
don. Me wa.a sununonnd to parliamcr.: 
1359. In 1302 he was, by virtue m i: 
pojie's bull of provision, consecraiM hL-li^'i. 
of Worceslcr; the next veiir be was nmiiu 
treasurer of England, noa by another pspol 
provision (^4 Nov.) tmnslated to Bath a»ij 
Wi-lU. By another bull, dait^ ISDoc IftW, 
he was translated lo Ely. H*i roMTDoil 
the office of treasurer of England i» l37a 
His death occurred at Bishop*: Hatfield, 
Hertfordshire, on 7 June 1373, but his bi.ily 
was conveyed to Kly and buried in ■' 
cathedral on the south ude of the high n 
A handsome monument of grey marbln, v. 
his effigies engraved on brans (now toru i ; 
was there erected to his memory. 

[Godwin's Cat. of the Bishops of Eiil ' . 
(leifi), 373, copy in Brit. Mus. with mann- 
notes; Godwin, DePrtmiltbi]s(]ti('hardBOn I, Ji' 
Bcntlmm'i Ely (18U). 118, 163, 1S4. ISi. -Ja: . 
Whsrtou's AsgUa Sacra, i. BSl ; Bymur'k F'ls- 
dBra(170S). vi. S39; Addit. US. flies.j). 157; 
C'hntntiars's Illnsir. of Worewtershiro Biog. SI ; 
Cassnn's Bishops of Buth and Wollf, 170-174 : 
LsNbvb's Fasti (flardy],i, 13S, 33B, 8«. 



871, iii. 58.] 
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BARNETT, CURTIS {d. 1746), commo- 
dorc', was the aoii of a lieittennnt who wm 
lost, in the Stirling Castle, in the great stonn 
27 Nov. 1703. Of the date of his birUi and 
of his early service there is no known rMonl ; 
but be was already a lieuteoant of some 
standing when, in 1726, he was appointed to 
the Torbay, Sir Charles Wager's flagsliip in 
the Baltic crtiiae of that year, during which 
he seems to have served on the personal staff 
of the admiral, in a capacity aAerwards known 
as a Hag-lieutenancy. In thesununerof 1730 
he was appointed to command the Spence 
sloopon the coast of Ireland, and early ioiIib 
following year was promoted to the Bldeford 
frigate, ntling out tor the Mediterranean as 

Krt of the fleet under Sir Charles Wagw, 
October he was at Leghorn, and was leat 
by Sir Charles with despatches fur the kin); 
of Spain, then at Seville. 'The despolcbes 
1 brought,' he reported to the admirally, 
'gave great satis&Ction to the king of Spain, 
who WHS pleased to present me with k di»- 
mond ring, and ordered his 
tJiank me for mv diligence uid i 
(in Nov. 1731"). bn his retuiM thi 
Straits, 24 Nov. 1731, lie «iCOUBl«.__, 
French merchant shin, which fired at L 
Bideford, taking her for a Snllm rover, and 
was forced to apologise after a short action. 
He continued in the Hdeford on the Medi- 
terrnneiin fltation for thren years, rctumitig 
home in August 1734 ; and in the foUowinp 
February commissioned the Nottingham, <K> 
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guns, for service as guardship in the Downs. 
Cn 1 Aag. 1737 he turned over to tlio Dragon, 
itim of 60 guns, and continued In the Chan- 
nel for eometime after the declanttioa of rntr 
Trilh Spun, ■when, in October 1740, he was 
wml ont to join Admiral Haddock off Cadiz. 
In July lT-11 he teas detached n'llh tho 
Folkeelone and Fever^ham, each of 40 euns, 
to cruise in the Strait*; and on the night of 
the 25tli chaiod and came up with three 
French men-of-war homeward bound from 
the West Indies — the Borfie of 60 puns, 
Aquilon of 40, and Flore, a 26-gim frigate. 
Bunett hailed the Aquilon ; ahe replied thej 
were French from Martinique. Bamett su»- 
pect*<Hhat they were Spaniarde. So, after re- 
jWDted warnings, he fired into the AquLlon ; 
tbfi replied with a hroadside, and a sharp ac- 
tion bi'gan. The Folkestone only wns in 
companv; hut about daybreak the teversham 
came up. when the Frenchmen brought to, 
and hoisted thnir colours. Bamett on this 
f rnt a boat on board the Bor£e, to explain to 
the French coiamodore, M. de CnjluH, that 
what had happened was due to the captain 
of the Aijuilon, who had behaved with great 
-want of politoneas. M. de Caylus, after some 
discussion, sujd that from the manner of the 
English attack he had concluded there was 
war between the two countries, and desired 
the Dragon's officer to declare, on his honour, 
that there was not; and so the ships ser- 
rated (Be\T80H*8 ,Var. and Mil. Memoirt, lii. 
81). It was on unfortunate affair; but there 
ia no renson to suppose it other than a mie- 
bUte on both sides. 

Wlien Haddock was compelled by ill- 
health to leave tlie fleet, the command de- 
Tolved for a short lime on Rear-admiral 
Lestock, between whom and Bamett a dif- 
ference of opinion gave rise to a correspon- 
dence which, viewed by the light of after 
events, seems to have an almost prophetic 
significance. It would appear that in ma- 
Dceuvring the fleet, the Dragon and some of 
the other ships had not got into their station 
with that quickness which the admiral wished, 
and he accordingly wrote a pretty severe re- 

5rtraand to their respective captains, 14 April 
742. Bamett repfied that it was an undeiy 
stood thing that the ships kept with their own 
divisions. Lestock, in reply, pertinently 
asks, ' Is it your duty to see two-thirds of 
the »qua<lron sacrificed to the enemy when 
Tou could and did not join in the tattle? 
Such an account would tell but ill to our 
country after the loss of a battle ; but I hope 
Buch a thingcan never happen to an English- 
man.* The letters are quoted in full by Ohar- 
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A few months afterwards the Dragon re- 
turned to England, and in March 1742-3 
Bamett was appointed to the Prince Fred- 
erick for Channel service, and was with 
the fleet under Sir John Norris when the 
French came off Dunyenees, 24 Feb. 1743-4. 
A few weeks later ne turned over to the 
Deptford, 60 guns, and was appointed com- 
modore of a small squadron onlered t' 
East Indies. With this he i ' ' 
1 May 1744, and on the 26tl 
Porto Pmya. There was alree 
a Spanish privateer, which at first Barnett 
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1 May 1744, and on the 26ta anchored in 
Porto Pmya. There was already in the ' 
" * ' ' leer, which at first Barr 

of disturbing, out of respect 
to the neutrality of Portugal; hut being 
shortly after informed that this same priva- 
teer had taken and burnt some Enghsh ves- 
sels at the Isle of May, be sent his boats on 
board and look possession of her and her 
prltes without delay. The priies he restored 
to their former owners, and finally acid the 
privateer to the Portuguese for 1,200 dol- 
lars. After they bad passed St. Paul's the 
squadron was divided, part of it making for 
the Stnuts of Malacca; whilst Bamett, in 
the Deptford, with the Preston, also of 50 

Sins, went through the Straits of Sunda to 
atavia, and thence for a cruise in the Straits 
of Banca, where, on 26 Jan. 1744-5, they en- 
countered, and aftersome resistance captured, 
three large French East Indiamen, richly 
laden from China. The goiemor of Batavia 
readily bought them for92,000i., cash down, 
which was at once shared out amongst the 
ships' companies. But with these captures 
the war in Indian seas wasfor tho time ended. 
The French had no ships of war to fight 
with, no more merchant ships to seize, and 
Bamett's force was not equal to any opera- 
t ions on shore, even if he had been instructed 
or advised to attempt them. The year 1745 
was thus passed in a vague cruise in the Bay 
of Bengal, backwards and forwards from 
Csylon to the mouths of the Ganges ; and 
though two 50-gun ahips, the Harwich and 
the Winchester, comeout as a reinforcement, 
the Deptford and one of the ftigates were sent 
home with convoy. For the time being the 
war was at a standstill; and a few weeks 
before a French squadron appeared on the 
station, Bamett died at Fort St. David's, 
3 May 174fi, after a few days' Mckness. He 
merried, 13 May 1"2S. Eliia'beth, daughter of 
Benjamin Rosewell, Esq,, and left one son, 
Charles. 

[Cliamopffl Biog. Nnr. iv. 212 ; NBmitiiB 
of the TriinsBcticms of the British Sqnndrunn in 
the East Indies during the late War, by an Officer 
who servwl in those Bqnndrona (82 pp. 1 7fil . 8vo) ; 
Official Letters in the Itecord Office.] 

J.K.L. 
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BABNETT, MORUIS ( I "<>•*- 1 8°(>). actor 
and ilramHtiet, bom in IflOO, was originally 
broiiglit up to the musical profesaiou. The 
I'urlier part of his life wiib passed in Paris. 
Hitving rtsolved lo adopt the stti^ a* a 
profession, he went an n coineiiinn to Brigh- 
ton and tbence to Btith. In 1»3.^ he was 
engaged hy Alfred Bunn for Dniry Lane 
Th^tre, when he made his first great hit in 
the part of Tom Drops in Dougloa Jerrold's 
comedy ' The SchoolfrUows.' He showed 
his peculiar tslente in ' Cnpers and Coronets,' 
and after this he wrote, and performed the ' 
title rSle in, ■ Monsieur JacquM,' a mnsicnl 
piece, which in 18H7 croated n furore at the 
St. Jamee'a Theatro. As a delineator of i 
l-'cencU character he obtained a celebrity in 
which, save by Mr. Wimn, he was un- 
rivalled. After a period devoted chiefly to j 
lil«rary pursuits, ht> reappeared on the stare 
of the Princess's Theatre, where his ' Old ' 
Guard,' in the piece of that name, attracted 
general attention. He then joined the lite- . 
rary staff of the ' Morning Post ' and the 
' Era,' of which papers he was the musical 
critic for nearly seven years. In September 
1854 he resolved to go to America, and be- 
fore his departure gave a series of farewell i 
performances at the Adelphi Theatre. The ' 
transatlantic trip tvas not successful. A | 
period of severe ill-health deprived him of . 
the power of exercising his abilitiea. He at 
last sank under the effects of his long illness, 
and died on IB March 1856 at Montreal, \ 

.\8 a dramatist he acquired celebrity by 
the comedy of ' The Serious F'amily,' wnich 
he adaplod from ' Le Msri A la Campagne.' , 
Among his other pieces are ' Lilian Gervois,' 
a drama in three acis, adapted from the i 
Trench play of J. E, Alboiie de Pujol and ' 
E.Dfiaddf, entitled 'Marie Simon;'' Married ' 
and Un-married,' a drama ; ' The Bold Dro- 
j:;aonB,' a comic drama ; 'Circumstantial Evi- 
dence,' a comic piece; and 'Mrs. G. of the 
Gulden Pippin,' h jietile opera. 

[Kra, 1.1 .\pril 1B5B (Iowa Miit.), Ifi; Oent. 
Maj,'. (S.S.) iIt. fiil ; Cat, of Printed Boofoi in 
llvii. Mils.] T. C. 

BABNEWALL, ANTHONY (1721- 

liiiH), officer in the German army, was the 
sixth and youngest son of John, elev«nth 
Lord Triraleston. At theage ofseventeenhe 
served in Germany with GtnemI Ilamilton's 
regiment of cuirassiers. 'Ilis good sense, 
humility, good nature, and truly Vinnest wor- 
thy principles, gained him the love and es- 
teem of all who had the least acquaintance 
with him* ^letter to I^cd Mountgarret from 
a general in the imperial service, 17391. 
There was scarcely on action of any note with 



the Turk tliat he was not in, and lie always 
acquitted himself with uncommon roaolutjoa. 
He fell a victim to his headlong bravery in IV 
stubborn battle of Krot«I(B(_8^t<ynbBr 17"!^' ' 
when the Austrians were defi-aled hv i 
Turks, YoiuufBaTnewall had been pmni <r 
tn the rankof lieut«nant only the day bci 
Hiaregiment WBSoneof thebrst that ehiir. 
the enemy, and, the captain and comH 1" ■ 
killed at the first onset, the lieutcnaul 1 - 
up the standard, tore off the Sag, tii' i 
round his waist, and led the tnwjp ti' ■■ 
charge. Twice he was repulsed, when, turn- 
ing to his men with the words, * Onme na, 
my brave fellows ! we shall Dcrtninly do th» 
work now,' for the third time ho spurred bis 
horse into the thickest of the enemy, whew, 
being surrounded, hi- fell, coi-erwi witli 

[Loitge's Peerage of Irebmd, v. *3.] B. H. 

BARNEWALL, JOHN, third Lobo 
Thimlbstos (1470-1538), was high ehiwcel- 
lor of Ireland, Tlie Barons Trimleston, like 
the Viscounts Kingsland, descend from the 
De Bemevals of Brittany. Sir Cliristophw 
Barnewall of Crickslown, in the county of 
Meath, was chief justice of tie king's bench 
in Ireland in 144.S-46. His eldwt «on. Ni- 
cholas, became chief justice of the comiii 
C' >Bg in 1461. His second son Itohcn >^ 
ighbcd by King Edward IV ; and in ■ 
aiderntion of the good and faithful ser^. 
done by him in Ireland to tint king's far!' 
he was created by letters patent, date'l 
Westminster 4 March 1461, baron of T-i: 
leston in Ireland. His son Christoph'^r, '■ 
second lord, received a pardon in i4w'- 
being concerned in the conspiracy of Lnml " 
Simnel against King Henry VTI. iahi\. ■ 
third lord, suceeedeS his fathnr Chrislop! 
early in the reign of Henry VIII. Hf i 
to high office under that monarch, ami 
ceived large grantn of land from him in 1 >i 
leer. In 16()9 he was made second jii-i 
of the king's bench; in 1523 vice-lreasiir- ■ 
Ireland; in 1524 high troaaunr; and in 1 ' 
high chancellor of Ireland, nnoltlce wbltl: 
hdd till his death. In 15.16 he was i\~ 
ciated with the lord treasurer Brabaroii -ji 
an expedition int-o OfTaly, whor» ihaj, 
polled from that county "(he CCoOUC" " 
was then ravof^ig the Anglo-Iriatl _ 
ments. The next year the diancellOTi . ^_ 
missioned by the lord deputy Grey ftoct^w 
priyy council, treated ancccsHfuUy with ihn 
O'Neill in the borders of Ulster, securing hja 
Enhmission and the disbandment of his liHCMi 
He died 36 .TulylG>18, having buenfottr' 
married. Tlie ancient baronr of Trii * 
■ became extinct in August 18/9by *^ 
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of Thomas Bamewall, the sixteenth lord, who 
left an only dan^ter, married to Mr. Robert 
H.Elliot,' 

[Lodge's Parage of IreUnd, t. 36.] R H. 

BARNEWAIiL, NICHOLAS, first Vi». 
comrr Kesgsiasb (^1592-1663), belonged to 
the familv of BarnewaD^ or De BemeTal. 
After the subjection of Ireland in the time of 
Henrr 11, Michael de BemevaU who served 
under Strongbow, obtained large grants of 
land at BeerfaaTen, county Cork, of which the 
0*SulIiTans had been dispossessed. Here the 
Bemevals flourished in great prosperity until 
the reign of John^ when the Irish rose against 
them, and destroyed every member of the 
family but one, who happened to be in Lon- 
don learning the law. The latter, returning 
to Ireland, was settled at Drumnagh, near 
Dublin, where his posterity remained until 
the reign of James I. Various members of 
the family distinguished themselves, chiefly 
in the law and in parliament. Nicholas, 
bom in 1572, was son of Sir Patrick Bame- 
wall [q. v.l. He was thirty years old when 
his father died (1622), and fie represented the 
countv of Dublin in the Irish parliaments of 
1634 and 1639. VThen the rebeUion of ItUl 
broke out, he was appointed to command such 
forces as he could raise, which were to be 
armed by the state for the defence of Dublin 
county. * Dreading/ says Lodge, * the desi^s 
of the Irish, he fled into "Wales with his wife, 
Several priests, and others, and stayed there 
till after the cessation of arms was concluded, 
returning in Captain Bartlett's ship 17 March 
1643/ A conversation on board tliis ship 
with his cousin Susanna Stockdale, reportea 
by Lodge (v. 49), points to the fact that his 
fivmpathies were rather with the Roman ca- 
tholics in Ireland than the protestants, audit 
is there said that he was very intimately ac- 

?uainted with some that were near the queen, 
t mav therefore be that Charles 1 was 
influenced by Queen Henrietta in creating 
Bamewall baron of Turvey and viscount of 
Kingsland in 1645, ^ as being sensible of his 
loyalty and taking special notice both of his 
services in Ireland and those of his son Pa- 
trick in England.' Lord Kingsland died at 
Turvey 20 Aug. 1663. He married Bridget, 
daughter of the twelfth earl of Kildare, by 
whom he left five sons and four daughters. 

[Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, v. 48-dO ; Holins- 
heus ChroDicle.] K. H. 

BARNEWALL NICHOLAS, third Vis- 
count Kingsland (1668-1725), was grand- 
son of the first viscount, and, owing to his 
father's infirmities, was placed under the 
guardianship of his brother-in-law, Lord 



Riverston, who c\>ncluded a marriage fv^ him, 
before he was of age, with Mary« younpwl 
daughter of George, Count HamiUoo. by his 
wife Frances Jennings, afterwanls married to 
the Earl of Tvrct^nneL In 1688 he enteied 
King JamesV'lrish army as cai^tain in the 
Earl of Limerick's dragvnms, and for his ser- 
vices in that statino was outlawt»il. After the 
defeat of the lV\vne he was moved to Lime* 
rick, and. being in that city at the time of its 
surrender, was included in the articles, and 
secured his estates and a reversal of his out- 
lawry. In the first Irish parliament of Wil- 
liam III (ItJi^M he to*>k the with of allegiance, 
but upim declining to subscribe the declara- 
tion according to the English act, as cimtrary 
to his conscience, he was oblig^nl to withdraw 
with the other catholic lonls. In February- 
1703 he jointnl with many Irish catholics in 
an unavailing wt it ion against the infraction 
of the tn»aty of Limerick, di»siring to have the 
reasons heanl by ci>uncil, which they had 
to ofler against passing the bill for the prt^ 
vent ion of the further gn>wth of |H»|M»ry. 
He died 14 June 1725, and was buritnl at 




kind tn^atment of his tenants. 



[Lodg^V Irish Peemge, v. 61 ; Brit Mws. i^it.] 

IMI. 

BARNEWALL, or BARNWALL^ Sib 
PATRICK {d. 1622), was the eldt^nt son 
of Sir Christ onher liirnewall of Turvey, 
Gracedieu, andVieldston, son of Sir IVricK, 
who in 15;i4 wjis made st»rieant-at-law and 
solicitor-general, and in 1550 m»u<ter of the 
rolls. Sir Christopher was sheritt'of Dublin 
in 15(50, and is described by Holinshed as 
* the lanthom and light as well of his house, 
as of that part of Ireland where he dwelt ; 
who being sufficiently funiished as well 
with the knowledge of the I^tin tongue, 
as of the common laws of England, waa 
zealously bent to the rt»formation of his 
country.' Sir Patrick Bamewall* was the 
first gentleman's son of ouality that was 
ever put out of Ireland to lx» brought up in 
learning beyond the seas * (CaL JStatf Pnjter*^ 
Irish ser. (1611-14), p. 394). He succtMnled 
his father in his estates in 1575, and in 
1582 (ibid, (1574-85), 359) he married Marv, 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Hagenal, knight 
mareschal of Ireland. Shortly afterwards ho 
began to attend the Inns of Court in Lon- 
don, one * of the evident tokens of loyalty * 
which led Elizabeth in November of the 
same year to make him a new lease of cer- 
tain lands without fine for sixty years. Loyal 
he undoubtedly was, but he had inherited in 
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II great degree both ibe principles nnd the 
disjiositioQ of hia father, aud wns thus in- 
clined to ' demeau himself frowardly ' when 
t.ho true interestB of Ireland ■were threatened 
the goremment. In December 1905 he 
woe brought before Ibe council at Dublin on 
iJie charge of having contrived the petitiou 
of the lords and geotlemen of the Pole in 
favour of those persons who hod refused to 
comply with the enactment requiring attend- 
ance at the proteatnnt cburcn on SundavB. 
He denied huving been the contriver of the 
petition, but on account of hia 'obBtinate 
and indecent manner of defending it ' [ihid. 
(1603-6), p. 447) was regarded ns having 
been more deep m the ofieoce than be who 
first wrote it, He was therefore retained in 
prison, aud ultimately was sent to England, 
where he was committed to the Tower. On 
account of illneES he was, however, first ' en- 
larged to hie own lodgingB,' and on 31 Dec. 
1606 he was sent to Ireland upon bond to 
apjear before the lord deputy and council 
within four days to make his submission. 
White in Loudon he was supposed to have 
acted as the agent of the recusants in ob- 
taining a relasation of the law, hut whether 
this was so or not, his spirited resiBtanee to 
it had made it prectlcallj a dead letter, and 
no attempt was ever again made in Ireland 
to enforee attendance at church through a 
fine in the council chamber. In 1613 he 
strongly opposed the creationof new boroughs 
in Ireland ' as being designed only to pass 
votes' (liii. (1611-14), p. 395), and on this 

to the council. He died on 11 Jan. 1622. 
His son Nicholas [q. v.] became Viscount 
Kingsland. 

[Lodge's Peemgo of Ireland, 1 



leae.j " T. F. H. 

BARNEWAU^ RICHARD VAUGH- 

AN (1780-1S42), barristcr-at-law, fourth 
son of Robert Bumewall, of London, merchant, 
bv Sophia, daughter of Caiitain Silvester 
ifaniewBll (imcle of Ilobert Barnewall), be- 
gan his education at Stonyhurst College, 
continued it under Dr. CoUina, and com- 
pleted it at the university of Edinburgh, 
was called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 
1806, having previously read in the chambers 
of Blick, an eminent special pleader, and for 



King's Bench, 

occupied with that important and laborious 

brunch of legal business until his retirement 



from iirofussioual labour in 1834. In tlu> 
work he was enccesaively associated wilb 
(I) Alderson, afterwards boron of the bv 
chequer, between 1817 and 182S, (2) Cm«- 
well, afterwards justice of the common pW. 
between 1822 and 1930, (8) Adolphkis, be- 
tween 1830 and 1S34. In the 1att«r jw. 
having succeeded to some property on tln> 
death of his relative, the Baroness de Mon- 
tesquieu, he retired from active life, when bar 
aud bench concurred in testifying their high 
sense of his clioracter and abilitias— trie 
former presenting him with a ailvier TaSf, 
the latter with a testimonial. The rvpoHs — 
which comprise the whole of the period dur- 
ing which Lord Tenterden presided in the 
court of King's Bench, as well aa the iMt 
year of Lord EUenborough's, and the i 
two of Lord Denmou's presidency there — a» 
of great rolue, by reason both of the import- 
ance of the diecisions recorded therein, And 
of the accuracy with which they are » 
corded. Barnewall died at hie chambera n 
the Temple 29 Jan. I&*3, and was buried ti 
Paddlncton churchyard. He was nn 
married. Hia father, Robert Bnmewiir 
said by Sir Bernard Burke to have t- 
lineally descended from Sir Nicholas B.ir- 
wall, created in 1461 chief justice (if 
common pleas in Ireland. Tlie baroni<'- 
Trimleston and Kincsland were hehi ' 
difierent members of Uiis family. 

[Annual Register, 184)t, p. 247 ; Goat, y. , 
N.B. ivii. 331; Ana. Biog. (C. li. Dodd), ; 
Si-1; Burke's Peerage; BurWs Extinct i' 
aooi Lodge's Peeroge of Ireland (Kiii^! 
title).] J. U. r 

BARNEY, JOSEPH (1751-1827).:. 

and flower painter, was bom at W-'K 
haropton. At the age of si»T*en he catm 
i ]>ondon and studied under Zucchi and ,-i.u- 
I gclica Kauffinann. He gained n ptvtnium al 
the Society of Arts in 1774, and whilst quit« 
I young was appointed drawing master at Iho 
1 Royal Military Academy. He held this post 
' for twenty-seven years. He first exhibilwl at 
the Roj'al Academy in 1786. lie dealt at 
first with classical, and aflenvardu with w 
ligioua sul^ects: later he painted doinratic 
life, and sank finally to flower painting in 
the service of the prince refffnt. His Inst 
time of exhibiting was in 1827, 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Pnintani of the I 
School.] 

BARNFIELD, RICHARD (1674- 

poet, was thp son of lUeliard BamBi ' 
tlemnu, and Maria Skrimsher, hiA v 
WHS their eldest child, and was bu 
bury, Shropshire, where he vma b 
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13 June 1574. His mollier died in child- 
birth ivhea ba was six jean old, and he wa« 
brought up under the care of his aunt, Elisa- 
beth Skrimsher. He entered BrasenoBe Col- 
lege, Oxford, on ?7 Nov. 1589, and took his 
B.A. degree on 6 Feb. 1592. At Oxforf he 
was apparently rusticated for a time. Ac- 
cordine' to an old register of Bra^enose Col- 
lege, iWnfield -was permitted on 19 March 
1591 to return to colleg-e on condition of 
delivering a declamation publiclf in the haU 
witliin SIX weeks, or of paying in default 
St. Sii, He formed an intimate friendship 
with Tliomos Watson, the poet, and later on 
wilhDrayton and Francis Meres, who quotes 
a distich hj ' my friend master Bichard 
Bamefield ' in praise of James VI of Scot- 
land, in hia 'Pdladis Tamia,' 1598 (p. 029), 
In November 1594 Barnfieid published his 
first Toiume, ' Tlie AiTectionate Shepherd,' a 
series of gracefully written variations on 
the »e*ona eclogue of VirgiL This book 
wfia dedicated to the famous Penelope, 
Ladj Rich. In January of the ensuing 
year, be published another volume, ' Cynthttt, 
with certain Sonnets, and the Legend of 
Cassandra.' This mas followed, in 1598, by 
a third volume, consisting of four thin pam- 
phlets in verse, bound together, ' The £n- 
comion of Lady Pecnnia,' ' The Complniul 
of Poetrj-,' 'Conscience and Covet ouaness,' 
and ■ Poems in divers Humours.' In the 
Inst of these are foimd the pieces (the sonnet 
* If musiu and sweet poctiy agree,' and the 
ode ' A.S it fell upon a day ) which appeared 
in iho ' Passionate Pilgrim ' in 1599, and 
were long nllributed to Shakespeare, A 
copy of an edition of this volume, without 
a title-pnee, in Halone's collection at the 
Bodleian librarv, contains some additional 
verses, Afterttis publication Bomflelddis- 
appears fromaight. He seemetohavesetCled 
down ai* a country genllemnn; his mansion 
was Dorleatone, in the parish of Stone, Staf- 
fordshire, and we learn from his will, dated 
26 Feb. 1626-7, and from the inventory of 
bis goods, that he was in affluent circum- 
stances. He was buried in the church of St. 
Michael's, Stone, on 6 March 16i>7, at the 
age of fifty-three. , 

Tlie writinffE of BamReld have always j 
been excessively rare. Of his three books, 
and of the second edition of the third, pub- 
lished in 1605, only five original copies in all 
are known to exist. All his best early pieces, 
and especially hit sonnets, are dedicated to 
a sonliment of friendsbip so exaggerated as 
to remove them beyond wholesome sympathy. 
Even in the Klixabetbou age, when great 
warmth and candour were oermitted, the 
tone of these sonnets was felt to be un- 



Sarded. It ia only of late that something 
ejustice bas been donetothegreat poetical 
qualities of Barnfieid, to his melody, pic- 
turesqueness, and limpid sweetness. "Tliat 
he had some personal relations with Shake- 
speare eeemsalmost certain, and thedisputed 
authorship of the particular pieces mentioned 
above has attracted students to Bumfield's 
name. It is no small honour to have written 

Kms which everyone, until our uwadBy,baa 
n coutent to suppose were Shakespeare's. 
A. curious manuecript in cipher in the Bod- 
leian Librai^ [MS. Athtnol. 1152, xii,) dated 
lti05, contains Semfield's ' Lady Ppcunia,' 
' Conscience and CovetoiisnefB,' ' Complaint 
of Poetry," and a 'Kemerobrance of some 
English Poets, viz, Spenser, Daniel, DraytoOi 
and Sbakspeare.' 

IWarton was the Brst mtle to dniw ntlentioa 
toliainfleld'i merits. The 'lAilyPecuDin' volume 
was reprinted in 1816. piirt of the 'Cyathia' 
volume in IBll.and the ' AfiuclioaHteSh-'pherd' 
la 1842. The complete poems vere first edited 
in 1878, by Dr. Gnwnrt, for tha Eoiburgh Club, 
with a memoir, in which the fncts of the poet'a 
life were Bret made public. In 1882 they were 
again n'prlnted by Mr. Kdward Arber. A eum- 
mon-jilacB book which is attributed to Barnfieid 
was found among ihe labam MSS., and ia repro- 
ducEd iu the edilion of 1876. See Bliss's aniio- 
tatfd copy of Wood's Aihoua {i. 684), in Ihe 
Bodleian Library.] E. Q. 

BARNHAM, BENEDICT (1659^1598), 
mercbaut and benefactor of St. Albau'sHall, 
Oxford, was a younger son of Francis Bam- 
hun, merchant, who was elected alderman of 
I'arringdon Without 14 Dec. 1568, and sheriff 
of London in 1570, and died in 1575. Bene- 
dict was educated at St, Allian's Hall, Ox- 



Drapers' Company, and on 14 Oct. 1691 was 
chosen alderman of Bread Street ward ; in 
the Biune year he served the office of sherif)'. 
Ho was admitted a member of the famous 
Society of Auliquaries, originally formed by 
Archbishop Parker in 1572, of which Cam- 
den, Spelman, and Stow, among many smaller 
antiquaries, were conspicuous members. 
Benedict died 3 April 1598, aged 39, and an 
elaborate monument was erected above his 
grave in St. Clement's, Eastcheap (Stow'h 
ionrf&n(ed. Strypc), ii. 183). Wood tells ua 
that he left SCO/, to St. Alban's Hall, Oxford, 
to rebuild ' its front next the street,' and that 
' as a testimony of the benefaction his arms 
were engraved over the gateway and on the 
plate belonging to the house.' He married 
Alice, the daughter of Humphrey Smith, 
Queen Elizabeth's silkmnn, stated to be of an 
ancient Leicestersliire family. She aun-i\'ed 
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liim, and bwsamt, h year or two after his 
HeAlh, the wife of Sir John PackinirWn, By 
hrrrho hod four daughters, of whom Eliinbcith, 
the eldest, married Mervin, Lord Audley mid 
Earl of CoatlehaTen, of infamous memory ; 
and Alice, the sccuud daugljter, became in 
]«06 tlie wife of Sir Francis Bacon (SpBD- 
litKa's Life, iii. 290). 



BARNHAM, SibFHANGIS (rf. 1646?), 
purl i am t'nl avian, was l.he eldest son of Mar- ' 
■ in Baniham, of London and Ilollingboum^, 
Kent, by Ui« second wife Judith, daughter of 
Hir Martin Calthorpe of London, and was a 
nephew of Benedict Bamliam [see BARiriiAii, 
Benedict]. His fat her was sheriff of London 
in 1598, was knighted 23 July ie03(NroHoLa'B 
Frooretie* 0/ Jame» I, i. 214), and dying 
12 Dec. 1610, n^d 63, was buried in St. 
Clement's, Eiwt cheap (Stot's London (ed. 
Slryne). ii. 183). Francis Bamham waa 
knighted at Whitehall on James I's accce»- 
sion at the same lima as his father (Nichols, 
7i( mpra), and reprefiented Orampoimd in the 
parliaments of 1603 and 1614. In 1613 he 
inherited from Bellinap Kudaton,the brother 
of his father's first wile, the estate of Boligh- 
lon Monchelsea, with which genealogistii ol- 
wayn identify him. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sampson Lennard, of CheTeninr, 
Kent, an antiquaryof some eminence, Witn 
his father-in-law, he VM nominated amember 
of the .\cademv of Literature projected with 
the approval of the court in 1617, but eahser- 

?uently abandoned {ArcAaoloffia,xxxi\.ii3). 
a the parliuments of 1621 and 1624 under 
James r, of 1626 and 1628-9 iindwOharles I, 
and in the succeeding short and long parlia- 
ments of 1640, 8ir Francis represented Maid- 
stone. Sir Henry Wntton speaks fif him a« 
one of hia ' chiefest friends,' and a man ' of 
singular conversation,' aud describes, in a 
letter to a friend, a meeting with him at 
Canterbury in 1638 {Jteliyuue Woflomana, 
ed. 168n, p. S76). Hamham was also 
intimate with Sir Roger Twysden, who writes 
of him as 'aright honest gentleman.' During 
the ci\'il war Sir Francis supported the 
parliamentarians. On 13 June 1642 he an- 
nounced his willingness to lend 1001. for 'the 
defence of parliament ' (^Kolea and Qum'eg, 
Isl serieji, ix. 424). In 1646 a new writ for 
Maidslone was issued, to fill a vacancy stated 
to be caused by Sir fVancis's death ; hut in 
Twysden's diary he is mentioned in 164il ns 
urging the release of his eldest eon Robert, 
imprisoned by the Kentish committee. Sir 



Francis was the father of fifteen (^Idren, ot 
whom the fifth son, WiUiam, waa mnar of 
Norwich in 1652, and died in 1676. Itobsrt, 
hia eldest aon, who apparently oppos'.-d Cwm- 
wcU'b patty at the close of ine W8r>, i<»k 
port in the Kentish rising of ]64'^,>ii>I in iht 
IirBl.parliament of Charled IT* reipi 11* membrr 
for Maidstone, reoeived a b«rcini?t.cy 14 Aug. 
1663, raided at Boiighton MonchelsM, aiul 
died in 16dri. H9 was succeeded in hia tide 
by a grandson, with whose death,JD 1726, 
the baronel^v became ejitinct. 



He Be». 



author of an unprinted history of his funily. 
A letter from him to Mr. GrifHt.h, the lord 
privy seal's secretary, dai«l 3 'July 1618 
{Zansd. MS. 2-'>r), No. 151i), and somo mcouoI 
of his connection with Boughton MonchdlM 
(Ifarl. MS. ml9), ore amonff tlio manOKripW 
at the British Museum. 

[Hostod's Kent; Berry's Coanly 6rDeaT>v" 
(Hampshire), pp. 160-7 : dr^Bologiu Cai>li>< 
[Twysdaus diary), ii, I8t. 19fl, Iv. 185; Burl. 
Extinct Baronstnge ; Bcmumbrsocia of LumJ ~ 
Lists of Menil^rs of Parliamiint ; Not« 1 
Querios. SlU mrr. ix. 1, 2,] B. L. L 

BABNINOHAM, JOHN (d. 1-U8), il 
oloffian, was educated at Oxford and I'aiu, 
in both of which places he is said to ^l^_ 
token his decree as maEler in theology. V^H 
later years he was eppninled prior of 1^^| 
White Carmelites at Ipswich, where w« d^l 
told that he died ' a wondrous old man* 08 
22 Jan. 1448. According to Weovur, he 
was buried in the church att&ched to this 
foundation. His older biographers give 
him great praise for his skill m dieputa- 
lion. Bale tells us that he had seen in 
one of the Cambridge libraries four yreat 
volumes of this author's works beautifully 
written; and Pits adds that his writiD);* 
liad been collected bv one of hie friends ai 
, tlxford, who, after having them carefully 
I copied out, hud them conveyed to Cambridga 
Ifor preservation. Baminghaw'a wri"' 
consisted of "Treatises on the Sentou^ 
' Sncrte Conciones,' a treatise entitlad.jj 
Enormitate Peccati,' and aimihu' tlieoU^' 
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[Lolaad CaUlogue, 4S3 ; Buln Calalngue, M9 -. 
I^ts. De Illniitrihua Angliii ScHptoribus. 640; 
Tamier's Bibliotheea Britannico- HilwrniiM ; 
St. EtiBime'H Bibliothvca Carmeliiana, i, 7'" 
Weevor'sFunenUl Monuments, 760.] T.AA 



BARNSTON, JOHN, D.D, {d. IW 

vine, was the second son of William B« _ 
of Churton, Cheshire. He was educal« 
BroM'UOse Collere, Oxford, and beciime follow 
of his cQll^ge. In 1600 he voe appointed to 



tlie prebmil of Bisbopstone, Solinbury, and , 
in laiB, beinr rJiB^aJn to Lord Elte«iDer«, I 
llien chancellor of Eng'land, he received the | 
tltvnw of D-D, from his univereitj-. In 1628 . 
li" be«low«»l («rtain. property in the Strand, ' 
l^ioadon, 'someltme a common inn (^^Vhite 
il»,n\ but in 1674 made into a street,' to 
IifovidL' 6/. yewly for h lectiirer in Hebrew 
at Brnjenose College, Oxford. He seemB alMi 
to hnvB bestowed certain properties ou the 
town of Salisbury. Fuller sayg that he was 
'a bountiful housekeeper, of a uheerful spirit 
and ^aceable dieposition,' and tells an anec- 
dote inproofofhisassertion. WoodBajethsl 
lie lired to see himself 'outed of liis spiritu- 
alities.' There are tablets in memory of hie 
wife, who died in lt<25, and of liimself in 
Salisbury CnihedritL The inscription bbj-b of 
John Bamslon, 'Visit May 30, 1(U5; mu- 

[Ormeroil'B CheaLire. toI. li. ; Fnlter's Wor- 
tliim of Englnnd; HoHn's Nod^ni Wiltxbirs. 
vi. 4IS, 148 ; Wood's pMsti (Bliw), i. 863 ; Wood's 
Aunals of Oxford UniT^rsity; BialoTy and Anti- 
ijiiities of lialisbDiy, London, 1723.] S.. B. 



BARO, PETER (15»4-1599>, 
sialist. son of Stephen Baro and Philippa 
IVtit, his wife, was a native of France, hav- 
ing been bom December 1A34 at Etanipes, 
An ancient lawn between Paris and Orleans. 
Being dt'Blined for the study of the civil law, 
he entered al the university of Bourges, 
whprf he took his degree as bachelor in the 
fiieiiltj of civil law 9 April 1556. In the 
following year he was admitted and sworn 
an advocate in the court of the parliament 
">f Paria. The doctrines of the reformers 
were at this time making rapid progress 
in France, and Bourges was one of their 
principal centres. Ilere, probably, Baro ac- 

Julrea those doctrinal viewii which led him 
bortlyaflcrlo abandon law for divinity. In 
December 1^00 he repaired to Geneva, and 
vraa the<re admitted tolhc ministry by Calvin 
Jiimaelf. Reluming to France he married, at 
Oien ^n the Loire), GnlUcmette.tlie daugh- 
ter of Stephen Bourgotn, and J^^psa Dozival, 
his wife. The ' troublee in France,' Baro tells 
ua (whether prior to or after the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew does not appear), now in- 
duced him to flee to England, where he was 
bc&iunded by Biirghley, who admitted him 
to dine at his table, and. being chancellor of 
the university of Cambridge, exercised his in- 
fluenc«- un Baro's behalf with that body. (The 
forwoing facts ore derived from a manuscript 
in Baro^ own handwriting, transcribed in 
ifoAsT J/5£.ixix. 184-8.) Ilewaa admitted 
n nuanber of Ttinitr College, where Whiteift 
■wta then mnster. The provost of King's Col- 



lege, Dr. (Aoad, eugagi^d him lo read lecluTM 
in divinity nnd Hebtv'w. In 11174, jIipimIi 
the influence mainly of Butghley and Pr. 
Peme, he was chosen Ijidy Margnrel ptnfrMor 
of divinity. On 3 Feb. r&7S-0 he was inrar- 
pomled in the degrees of bachelor and liw-n- 
tiate of civil law, which ho had taken at 
' Bourges. In 157lt he was cnmtHl 1)J}., aiid 
I wasiiicorporaledin the same degnval Oxford 
I on It Julv. Htsallpt'iidasprufeBsorwasnnly 
20/. a yi^'or. and on 18 March 1S7B the irni- 
! vereity recommended his cose through the 
j deputv public omlor to the Btatr orcri'tariw, 
W nUidffham and Wilson, for thrir connide- 
ration in the distribuiion of patronan*, hut 
I apparently without result. 
I Notwithstanding his cuunecliou with Ge- 
neva, Bar« appears to have graduallv b»conie 
aver» to ihe narrow doclrintis of the n>- 
formed or Calvinislic party, and a seriM of 
complaints preferred against him in 1681 show 
that lie was already inclining to ArminiaDinn, 
and was prepared to advocntu something like 
tolerance even of tlie tenets of Itome. Be- 
tween Laurence Cliadert on (aft erwanlsmaaler 
of Emmanuel CoUege al Cambridgi') ond hiin- 
selCt here arose a somewhat alu>rpcontnn-nr«y; 



nlo Englnnd.and of punliidung Iham 
I his printed works ( J'lla LaumitH l^Aadrr' 

■ ).1(^7- ""' 
for til 

by the promulgation nl ilir I.iiiiiIh'IIi .\rliHes 
in I5fl5. Theae anii-lr^. «l,i,-Ii m.-lv rlarfly 
Ihework of Willimo W Iih.lIi, r, 1 1„- i.i„-t.-r 
of St. Jolm'sandtlifiii.-t .^i-tmi^m-ii.-.l Kng- 
lisli theologian of In- l.i. .i ! II .iiiplirv 
Tyndal,actinginr"ii; .■ ■ ■ !■ ■■ ■ I \\ niL'ili, 
had undoubtKlly llii'ir- ' . i . i'. ' i^iMu 
repress all further idiim'. ■ ■ i. i. ■! n ii-i iil- 

andotbeTBhadrec'illv \ i-ur iiird, W }iil).'ifl, 
writing lo Dr. Nevilli-[lii--iuri-siirrL( 1 rinily 
College) in DecemhiT l.'.',iri,Ni>- : ■^..uraB;f 
also signify to Dr. lliitD ilmi Iht lUHJoty is 
greatly ollended with him, for thai he, being 
a stranger and so well used, dare presninft to 
stir up or maintain any controversy in that 
place of what nature soovnr. .\nd thentfore 
advise him from me utliitlv toforln'nr in deal 
therein hereafter. I have done my fudi'iivcmr 
to satisfy her majesty concerning him, bul 
how it will fall out \n the end I know not. 
Non decet hominem nere|rriniim curiosum 
esse in aliena republics (Whitoift, Works, 
iiL 617). It is possible thai, owing to the 
intervention of the Christmas vacation, thin 
warning reached Baro too Into. On 12 Jan. 
following he prenehcd Itefon- the university 
Hi Great St, Mary's, and ventun-d tocriticiso 
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the LBinbelh Articles. His lotiif labours as a I 
gcboluruud liiB posit ion UB nproteasorentilled 
Iiim ti) ipt'ak with 8(nni< uuthority. Al thu 
Ennw time his obwrralione do not ftjipear to 
hDTH bson coneeiTed in any citptioua spirit , but 
ratbt-T with the deei^ afjusliff in? his formal 
ftccvptuice of thK new articles, and expluninf; 
the conatructiou which hi) pla(Hid upon tlicm. 
Tile Cnlyinislio party, fluBhcd with their re- 
cent Tict'iry, were, however, incensed at his 
jiresumptionj for liiadiecourBe was construed 
into nn attempt to reopun a eontraverey which 
they fondlv hoped hiid been set At rest for 
evur. Altaouglt but few of the bead« were 
in Cambridge, the vice-chancellor, Rowr 
Gond, felt himself under tbi- necessily, ant^r 
« cimsultation withoneor two of their num- 
ber, of communicating with "WTiitgift con- 
cerning ' Ibis breBcb of the peace of the uni- 
vi'rsity.' Baro himself deemed it eipodient 
to defend hiB conduct in a letter to the arch- 
bishop, and to Bitik a personal interview with 
him. His efforts were, howerer, without re- 
sult. Whitgifl looked upon bis ' troublesome 
course of coutendins ' aa inexcusable, while 
he was Mmseif too defiuilely pledged to the 
defence of the new articles to be able to en- 



citod before the vice-cbnnceUor and bends, 
and required to produce the manuscript of bis 
sermon, while he was peremptorily forbidden 
to enter upon furtier discusgion of the doc- 
trine involyed in the Lambeth Articles. It 
is probable that 1 he proceedings would haye 
resulted in his actual removal from bis pro- 
fessorial chair hnd it not become apporent 
that he was not without eym^iolhisers and 
friends. Burghley intuqiosod m his behalf 
with unwonted vigour, expressing his opinion 
that the professor had been too severely dealt 
with ; while Overall (nfterwards bishop of 
Norwich), Har«net (afterwards archbishop of 
York), and the eminent Lancelot Andrewas, 
all aiike declined to affirm that the views 
which be bad put forth were heterodox. The 
election to the Lady Jlargaret professorship 
was, however, at that period a biennial one, 
and Baro's appointmeut terminated Novem- 
ber 1696. Before that time, foreseeing that 
be would probably not be re-elected, he wrote 
to Burgbley, offering, if continued in office, to 
treat of the doctrine of predestination with 
^at caution, or even altiKfBtber to abstain 
Irom any reference to it. His appeal was not 
attended with success, and before the year 
clowd he deemed it necessary to leave Cam- 
bridge. 'Fugio, ne fugarer, the utterance 
attributed to hira on the occasion, sufficiently 
indicates the moml compulsion under which 
he acted. Dr. John Jegon, the master c>f 
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Corpus CUriati College, made an effort to bring 
about bia return. Writing to Bu^lejr 
44 l>ec. IbW) he xpeaka of Baro as one wlw 
' hath been here longe timo a pninfal teadw 
of Hebrew and dirinity to myself «nd oUun,' 
and ' to wh'ime I am vi-ry witling lo iKowb 
my thankful minde ; ' and be tkun piooeedi 
toBuggest that shouldBaro ret urn 'and plpfl'" 
to taae pains in reading Hebrew lecturi'. ' 
private houses, I doubt not but. to hif j; 
credit, there moy be raised BsgTool««i|ii r. 
(Mastebs, Li/t ofSaker, p. 130). 

Baro did not, howeyer,retunitoCaiiibn<l. 
hut lived for the remainder of his lift- in 1 
don; residing, according to the statemeTn 
his grandson, 'in a house iu Dyer's Yarl. 
Criilehed Fryers Street, over ngain&i - 
Olive's Church, in wbici. he was bun 
(Bfl*er 3fSA-. «tU. IST). He died in .\| 
1599, and BsncJ^ft, at that time bi<ihr>]i ..: 
London,wboBympatbiaedwithhimliotbinlii'< 
viewsand in the treatment he bod experienced, 
honoured him with an imposing funeral, 
in which the pall was borne by six doctota 
of divinity, and the procession (by the bishop's 
orders) included all the dergy of the city. 

The feature which invests Bnro'a eorwr 
with its chief importance is the fact that be 
was almost the iu^t divine in England, hold- 
ing an autboritalive position, who ventunid 
to combat theendcayour to impart lulhocrevd 
of the church of England a definitely ultia- 
Calviniatic character, and he thus takes rank 
as the leader in the counter movement which, 
under Bancroft, Andrewes, Laud, and tOhfT 
divines, gained such ascendency in the church 
of England in the first half of the following 
century. Writing to Nicholas Heiuing, llm 
Danish theologian, &om Cambridge (I April 
1590), be sajs: *In this country we hnio 
hitherto been permitted to hold the some sen- 
timents as yours on grace ; but we are now 
scarcely allowed publicly to teach our own 
opinions on that subject, much less lo puVlieh 
them ' (ASMINITiB, Worla, ed. Nichols, \. 02). 
Some twenty yeara later, it being (iskcd at 
court what the Arminiajw hfld, the reply 
was made that tier heldalltie best bishoprics 
and deaneries in kngland. 

Baro bad eight clii]dren,moel. of whom diiHl 
young. The eldest, Peter, was a, doctor of 
medicine, nnd, with Mary, liis wife, was mitu- 
ralised by statute 4 Joe. I. He ptvctised at 
Boston in Lincolnshire, where he siicceMfiilly 
exerted himself to uphold Arminian view* 
( CoTToK Maiheb, Hint, of AVbi &^land, bk, 
iii. p. 16). A ^ondson, i^amiiel Baron, tmc- 
ttsed as a physician at Lynn R^is inNo^ 
folk, and had a large family | hi* fiftkl 
Andrew, wna elected a fellow of Pet *"' 
inlttUi 



Barn's principal published writings 
I. 'Pneleciiones'onthel'rophet Jonas, edited , 
hj Osmund Lake, of Kin^r's College, LondoQ, ' 
6)1. 1679 J ihia volume aUo contuius ' Con- , 
cioDes ad Cldnim ' and ' Theses ' mainlained 
in the public schools. '2. *De Fide ej usque 
Ortu et Nat urn plana nc ditucidn Explicatio,' 
also edited hy Osmund Lake, and bj laiin dedi- 
cated to Sir Francis "Walsinffbain, Loadou, 
8vo, 1680. 3. ' De I'tsstantiu et Digjiitale 
Dirinffi Leips libri duo,' London, 8vo, n. d. 
4. * A speciall Treatise of God's Prouidence,' 
At, together witli certain aemiiina ad cleriun 
and 'Qufestionea ' disputed in the schools; 
- - -T - .. . ^^j. 

._ , .... ... d.ttnd II 

6. 'Summa 'Wum de Pnedest 
lentJarum,' with notes, &c., W John Hscator. 
Francis Junius, and William Wlitalier, Ilard- 
rov. I2mo, 11)13 (reprinted in * Pneslantium 
ac Eruditnrum Virorum KpistoUe Ecclesias- [ 
I Lew ot Theologiew," 1704). Hia ' Orthodox 
Kxpknation ' of the Lambeth Articles (a 
inuulntion of the Latin original inTrin.Coll. 
IJb. Climb., B. 14, 9) is printed in Sttype's 
' Whitgift,' App. 201. 

[Tho account of Bsrns earlj litb, in his own 
handwriting, was found in the study of his grrat 
grusdaoD at Petoriiouse atior the death of the 
Intter i it was transcribed by BoJuir (MSS. xxix. 
181-8), and abridged in Musten'H life of Baker. 
pp, 127-30, See Majoce Gatnloguo of Bokec 
U£S. in the naiTenritj Library, Cambridge, 
p. 301 ; Cornwr'a Athenre Cantab, ii. S74-8 ; 
MuUinger's Hist, of the University of Cambridge, 
ii. 3iT~B0 ; Cotton Mather's Hist, of New Eng- 
bind ; ■Whilgifl'a Works (by Parker Society, see 
Inriei) ; Slrj-pe's Lifo of whitgift and Annnli 
of the Heforiimtiiin ; ncywood and Wright's 
Camhridgo Trantiu'liuiiB during the Pari tun 
""jriod. ii. Sy.lOO; Kk'Uols's Life and Works 
'jDiiniuH. vol. i,- Hiisg's La Fmnca Protes- 
!, lat »d. i. 261 seq., and ftd. i. 866 !<euq.] 
J. B, M. 



and tlie ' Nassau family,' all sfter '\'andvck. 
Ha IJTed the greater jiart. of his life in ton- 
don, and died there, lU I'anton Street, Hny- 
market, 22 Jan. 176^. lie engraved in » 
rough bold manner, with little precision. 
There are five of his prints in the 'Becueil 
des Nations du Levant,' and some more la 
Dnllon's ' Collection of Antique Statuary.' 

[Dussieuz's Lea Artistes Francis k ritranger ; 
Wnlpolo's AnecdDtes of PaintiDg, iii. 970; 
Strutt's Diet, of Engraven ; Heineken's Diction- 
naire dai Artistes ; FikssU's KBUStleF-Leiieon, 
1806; Bryan's Diet, of Punters and Engravers; 
Nngler's "KunflUer-Lexicon, 1836; Hnber and 
Rosl's Handbuch fiir Kuustliebhaber und 






19.] 



BABON or BAERON, BARTHOIX)- 
MEW, or BoNAYBNTUKi (d, 1696), Irish 
Franciscan and miscellaneous writer, t)om 
towards the commencement of the seven- 
teenth centuiy, was second son of Law- 
rence Baron, mercLant, of Clonmel, in Tip- 
ETsry, by his first wife, Maria, sister of 
uke Wadding, founder of St. Isidore's Col- 
lege, Home, for Irish Franciscans. The 
family of Baron was one of the numerous 
offshoots of that of the FitiGeralda, or 
Geraldtnes, of Munster. Baron, under the 
guidance of his uncle Wndding, entered the 
order of St. Francis, in Italy, about 16S6, 
and assumed the mime of Bonavenlura in 
honour of that celebrated Fraucisoan doctor 
of the church, writer, and cardinal. With 
Wadding he took up his residence at Rome 
in the colle^ of St. Isidore, the home of tha 
Irish Franciscans. Baron acquired eminence 
as a theologian and by his Latin compo- 
sitions both in prose and verse. He en- 



O'S, BERNARD (d. 1762), engraver, 
in-law and yupil of Kicholas Turdieu, 
was bom in Pans about 1700. He came to 
Loudon with Dubosc and other engravers. 
In 1729 he returned for a short while to 
Paris, and there engraved a plate after Wat^ 
lean, and sat for hia portrait to Vonloo. He 
engraved a vast number of works. Heine- 
ken mentions Vandyck, Kneller, Hogarth, 
Rubens, Titian. Wntteaii, David Teniers, 
Gravelot. and Vanloo, witli many more, as 
artists whose works were reproduced by 
Baron, Amongst the best of his engravings . 
may be mentioned 'The Famiiy of the Earl , 
of Pembroke' (1740), 'King Charles I on 
horseback, with the Duke d'Epemon ' ( 1 74 1 f, 
'The King and Queen, with two Children,' 



beiini and Ludovisio. Baron's elder brother, 
Oeoflrey, held an eminent jiosition in con- 
nection with the Irish Confederation, esla- 
bliahed in 1043. In 1043, while professor at 
St. Isidore's, Baron issued a volume entitlud 
' Pane^fici Socroprojihani,' a second edition 
of whicnappearedat Lyonsin 1060. Among 
othercarly published productions was a diaiy 
of the siege of Duncannon, Waterford (0ft- 
ttdio tt Erpugnatio Am* Duncannon tub 
Thfima Frettono), and its capture from the 
English parliamentarians by the forces of 
the Irish confederates in 1644-5. 'Prffilu- 
siones PbiloRopbicBB,' by Baron, appeared at 
Rome ill 1051, and again at Lyons in ItiOl. 
In 1053 he published at Rome a treatise on 
the work of Boethius, ' De Consolatione Phi- 
losophitt,' entitled 'Boetiue Absolutus; sive 
de ConsolationeThcoIogia;,' and in fotir books. 
In 1050 Baron resided for a time in Hun- 
gary, as administrator of the nilnirs of hia 
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(irdeC. Wiiile iu Hungary a, volume of bin 
misoellsntwus poemx whs prinlt-d for Iiim nt 
Cologne, with a Uedicfttion, addrtwefd from 
TjTiiaii in Upper Hiiugnry, tu Popf Alex- 
Hndcr VIT. In this collection are poucos on 
1I111 Irisli Mintx, Patrick itnd Brigid, on the 
Author's father, mother, and brother, Oeoflrey 
[q. v.], and on Clonmel, Lis birthptitce. Hun- 
(fnriana nod Italifins bora teBtimony, in Latin , 
verse, to the merits of these productions. 
Huron's ' Curaus PhilosophicHs' ftppeared nt 
Home.inlliree volumes folio, id 1000, and at 
Cologne in 1664. He devoted much time to 
the aludfond exposition of the works of Duns 
" ' "n 1604 he 



Scotus, and it 



Li> published 'Scotusper 

f |,„.am, lopcam, pkreicam, 

et metaphyeicam defensus,' 3 vols, folio. In 
16B8appearedal Wtiiihurg,tnBararia,afolio 
volume of Baron's miscellaneous writingB 
in prose and verse. To this an enp-aved 
portrait was prefixed, representing liim in 
the Franciscan habit. Treatises by Bnron in 
relation to Scotus mere printed nt Lyons in 
1066, 1670, and 1676. Baron mai apjiointed 1 
provincial commissary of the Franciscan ! 
order, and it is smd that some of his 
countrymen desired to have him nominated I 
to the see of Cashel, vacant about this time. ' 
In recognition of the high value set upon 
Baron's works bv eminent continental scho- 
lars, Cosmo de' Medici, Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, bestowed upon him the office of his- 
toriographer in 1076. The post of librarian 
to the mad duke was al that time held by 
the celebrated Antonio Magliflbecchi. Baron, 
while resident at Florence, as hisloriogntpber 
to the (rrnnd duke, composed a work styled 
' Trias Tusca ■—' The Tuscan Triad' — in 
praise of three religious (wrsonages of high 
n'pule in that district. In an epistle prefixed 
to it, the author expressed his obligations 10 
the grand dukefortlieaumerouefavourscon- 
ferred upon him. This vol ume, with poirlraits, 
was printed at Cologne in lOTG. In the same 
vearatreBtisebyBaron,tTeatingof the Medici 
ikmily, entitled 'Orbea Medicei,' was pub- 
lished at Florence, of the academv of which 
lie was a member. Of his published works, 
the last appears to have been that on the his- 



sixty-lhree pages, and was issued at Itome 
in 1084, with the following title, 'Annates ' 
Ordiitis SnuctissintRTrinitstisRedemptiouis 
Coptivorum ah anno Cliristi 1198 ad annum 
12w7.' A writer who conversed with Baron 
at Rome in 1084 mentions that he was gifted 
with great eloquence, that his publications 
down to that year included ten volumes in 
folio, and that he had eleven further volumes 
in preparation. Baron acted on behalf of 



the Franciscan Urder as ' custos'for Sootbnd, 

and is stated tu have declined to accept Mther 
a bishopric or the rectorship of the Imli col- 
lege of St. Isidore, ot Komo, where he pits^-^ 
the dosing yeara of his lili'. An unpubli^H' ' 
letter is extant, addresMed lo him in 1<''" 
by Magliobecclu, in reUtion to a book li 
recently published at Modeno, iu whicli r - 
ference wns mode to Baron's worlra. Barija 
died at Kome on 18 March 1696. Tlis tomb 
at St. Isidore's hears an ijiscription by John 
de Burgo, formerly ructor of that coiI^■K■^ 
which records that Baron composed Iwtii'' 
two volumes, and attained to eminentij 1 
oratoryjpoetry, ^losophj, hi story, and t li. 
lo^. Some nf Boron's unpublishi>d niiimi 

scripts are in Spain, and r'"- 

by the Franciscan order. 
oil paintings of Baron a 
these is preserted by the ] 
Dublin, and the other is in the college S_ 
St, Isidore, Ilome. Of the latter portrait a 
copy has recently been placed by the Fran- 
ciscan order in their convent at Cloouelf 

[MS. Becafds of Prorogative Court, li 
MS. Archivw! of Franeiscanfi of Ireland; , 
MinoruDi. ed. J, M. FniiMKai, 1731 ; Bu 
Irish ConfudLiatiunaad War ID Ireland, 10^ 
DiMio. 18S3: MS. Hecords uf Coll«^ a 
Igidoro, Rome; Ware's Irish WrileBs [fit 
253.] J.T.tt 



Ireland as a scholar and a lawyer in the reign 
of Charles I. He engaged actively in the 
affairs of the Irish confederates in 1643, and 
was appointed as their delegate to the court 
ofFraiice, BaronactedfnFatimoas treasurer 
for the Irish Confederation, and throughout 
his career enjoyed a high character for pro- 
bity and sincere devotion to the cause of bis 
Uoman catholic countrymen. He strongly 
opposed the surrender of limenck to tlie 
atmy of the parliament of England in 1061, 
and was consequently one of those excepte<) 
from pardon for life and estate by a special 
clauseinthetreatyof capitulation. Whenthe 
parliamentarian troops entered Limerick in 
October 1651, Baron voluntarily fnirrendered 
himself, and w'assentencedto death by a court 
of officers presided over by the lord-deputy, 
Henry Ireton. Edmund Ludlow, lieulenanl- 
genetiJ of the horse, mentions that, in reply 
to Ireton, Baron answered 'that it was not 
just to exclude him from mercy, because he 
bad been engaged in the soine cause ' as thp 
parliatnentariana ' pretended to fight for, 
the liberty and religion of his t ' ' 



ijaron » 

Bnrna was executed at Limorick, mid mel. 

^ijB faW witfi great intrapidity. 

^^^^Xvtarj of Irish ConfeJeraiiou nnd Wnr in 

^^■uid, 1641-3. Dublin, I8B2: Coaleinpo[iii7 

^Hb>i7 of Affiiire in Irelnad, 1641-S-i, Dablin, 

^^IB9-8I : ArchircB of Franoiacan Order ; Tbre- 

ao^'a Hiberno-catholica. (Eniponti, ISfiS; Mo- . 

lUQin uf E. Lnillov, London, 17^1 ; MeCni Mis- | 

CcUanan.nut.IiuroP.F. B. Boronio, Colon iie, I6£7; 

Kinuccini M3S., Hoikiuun ; Nnniialuru in Ir- 

LindiL. Firenwi, 184*.] J. T. G. 

BARON, JOHN, M.D. (1786-18-51), phy- 
Biciiin, of Gloucester, and the friend and 
biugrnplier of Jenner, was bom at St. Au- 
(Irewa, whore his father was profeaaor of 
rhetoric in tho univeraity. At the age of 
fiftWQ he was sent to Edinburgh to bI tidy 

(^icine, and he graduated M.D. there four 
■TS Inter (1805), at the age of nineteen. 
I would appear to have taken a leading 
|iee unong the students of his year, for he 
M elecUn) one of the annual presidents of 
,e Students' Royal Medical Society. In 
the year wlien lie ([roduated liia father died. 



i9 Baron 

'Life of Edward Jenner.M.D.,LL.D..F.Ii.y., 
with lUustratioas of his Doctrine and Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence,' in two Tola. 
8vo. with two portraits, was not completed 
until 1838. T!ie book is not only a service- 
able history of the vacciimtion movement 
throughout the world, but is full of human 
inten^Bl of the more homely kind, and is put 
toother with good 8ense and with conside- 
rable attention to style and proportion. Dr, 
Baron's literniy merits are indeed greater 
than his scientific. 

Tubercle was the subject iipon wluch he 
published three boons: (1) 'Bmiuiry illus- 
trating the Nature of Tuberculated Accre- 
tions of Serous Membranes,' ke., plates, 8ro, 
London, 1SI9| (2) ' Illustrations of the 
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Gloucester and tbe surrounding country until 
1832, when failing health (n)^gra.vated by 
the efTects of an attack of Asiatic cholera) 
obliged him to retire. He resided at Chel- 
ten^ro durijig the remainder of his life, dis- 
abled by 'creeping palsy' during hia latter 
Years, but intellectually vigorous to the last. 
^Ip was of a philanthropic and pious dispo- 
sition, an early advocate, at the Gloucester 
anylum, of the more humane treatment uf 
lunatics, which afterwards became general 
tliKiiigh the labours of Drs. Conolly and 
Tiike, A founder of the Medical Benevolent 
Fund, and an active supporter of the Medical 
Missionary Society of Edinburgh. He died 
in 1861. 

Among his more distinguished friends were 
Dr. Matthew Baillie, who had a countrj' house 
in the CotHWoIdB, near Cirencester, and Ed- 
ward .leaner, who practised in the Vale of 
~arkelev, on the other side of the lulb, six- 
milea from Gloucester. He came to 
IV Jennej about 1809, by which time the 
!r tuid become eminent ; and the intimacy 
O be such that he was naturally desig- 
■s Jemier's biographer by the execu- 
)«. AU the biograpliical materials, copious 
i well preserved, were put into hia bauds 
D after Jenner's death in 1823; but the 



plates, 8vo, London, 182:2 ; and (3) ' Delinea- 
tions of the Changes of Structure which 
occur in Alan and some of the Inferior Ani- 
mals.' plates, 4to, I^ondon, 1828. The theory 
of tubercle, which he seriously endeavoured 
to moke good, may be said to Lave been in 
the air during thi>9e years. It came to him 
through conversation with Jenner, who, in 
turn, appears to have got some inkling of it 
from his master, John Hunter, and would 
have writtfln on it himself had he not been 
preoccupied with vaccination. As it was, 
'- '-'l to the lot of Dr. Baron to follow it 
and the idea underlying the intjuiry 
proved, unfortunately, to be a mialeoding 
one. The idea was that tubercles wore 'hy- 
datids' become solid. Hydatids were then 
understood to include not only bladder- 
worms, as at present, but almost any kind 
of vesicle filled with fluid, even cysts of 
the ovary. In the course of his practice. 
Dr. Baron found (in post-mortem examina- 
tions) a good many coses of tubercle of the 
serous membranes which appeared to him to 
suit the ' hydatid ' theory. The tubercles on 
which his attention became fixed were pe- 
culiar. Tliey were often suspended by a 
italic, of 'a pearly hue and cartilaginous 
hardness,' with numerous small blood-ves- 
sels convei^ng to the apex of the tubercle 
and spreading in a plexus over its surface. 
Sometimes they wore exceedingly minute, in 
numbers defj'ing all calculation, and woven 
into a fringe ; others hung by themselves, of 
the size and shape of peas, or oblong and as 
large as beans, while some were of the size 
of noiel-nuts ,- the smaller were pearly and 
cartilaginous, and the lai^er contained a 
soft, creamy, yellowish n ' * 



pendiculie or tubercles hung suspended like 
trrapes into the cavity of the abdomen.' 
These unique appearances recalled to Baron 



the fSmcy of Jenoor (who whs misled by the 
coexistence of tubercles nnd true hjdntiiis 
in the lung of the oi), aud UhI him to adopt 
the 'hydatid' theotT of tubercle in general. 
Curiously enough, Dupuy, a, French veteri- 
narian, had been led two years earlier (1817), 
nnd independently of Baron, to adopt the 
game 'hydatid ' theory to explain the hanging 
* pearls or ' grapes' which are the conunon 
form of tubercle in cattle. The coincidence 
of hie own and Dupuy's observations had 
liecn found out by Baron before he published 
his second volume fl821), and the French 
velerinarian, as well ae several old writers 
on human pathology, were marshalled in 
support of the theory. The theory is now 
completely discredited ; but Baron's descrip- 
tion of a variety of hanging tubercle in mauj 
the same that has ita proper habitat in the 
bovine apecies, is not likely to lose its in- 
terest. These services topathologicttl science, 
aided doubtless by hia intimacy withBaillie 
and Jenner, procured him admission into the 
Royal Society in 1823. 

[Address of the Pfcsident of the Kojal Med. 
Chir. Roc 1 March 1852, in tho LoncBt, lBfi2, 
vol. i.] C. C. 

BARON or BAHROIT, RICHARD (d. 

1766), republican, was bom at Leeds, and 
educated at Glasgow 1737-40, which ho left 
with a testimonial signed by Hutcbeson and 
8imp9on. Baron became a 'friend of Thomas 
Gordon, author of the ' Independent Wlug,' ■ 
and afterwards of Thomas Hollis, whom he 
helped in collecting works defending the re- | 
piiblicanism'of the seventeenth century. He 
edited in 1751 a collection of tracts by Gor- 
don, under the title, 'A Cordial for Low 
Spirits,' 3 vols. 8vo j and in 1752 a aimilar 
collection by Gordon and olhew, called ' The 
Follies of Priestcraft and Orthodoxy shaken,' 
in 2 vols. An enlarged edition of the last, 
in four volumes, including tracts by Hoadly, 
Sykes, Anwll, and Ajchdeacon Blackbnme, 
waa prepared by him, and published in 1767 
for the benefit of hiswidow and three children. 
In 1751 he also edited Algernon Sidney's 
' Discourse concerning Government," and in 
1753 Milton's prose works (for which he re- 
ceiTed KW.IOji.J. An edition hyToland had 
appeared in 1697, and one by Birch in 17S8. 
Baron afterwards found the second edition 



in 1751, and Nedham's ' Excellency of a Free 
State'inl"57. Hollis engaged him in 1766 
tfl Buperinlond an edition of jierveU ; but the 
plan dropped upon Baron professing his in- 
nhility to supply the necessary information, 
and it was ofterwwds taken up by Captain 



Thompson in 1776. Baron is dMCtibed j 
artless and impetuous nerson, vhoae b 

dirnce kiipt hira jmor. 



Uedi 




[Protestant Dissenter Ma^axine, 
(Blackburoe's) Memoir of Hollis. pp. SSI-TJ 
86, to.] '■ 

BARON, ROBEKTC1693?-1639),diil 

was at St. Andrews, where he ts said to txrr 
distinguished himself in a disputation held 
before James I iu 1617 (Preface to Mfla- 
pAi/rica). He was minister of Keithii 
nnd was professor of divini ^ . 

of St. Salvutor, St. Andrews, where b^ 
lished 'Philosophia Theologia 
1621. He became professor of dirini 
MarischalCollMie, Aberdeen, and minirt 
GrcyfriBrsin 1624. In 1637 he received hw 
BJ>. degree, and published on this occasion 
hia 'Disputatio theologica de fonnali olgaetB 
fidei, hoc est, de Sacne Scriptu " '"" ~ 
canontca authoritale.' Thiswas 
Tunibull,a Scotdi Jesuit, to whom ho W 
in 1631 in a treatise called ' ■ - ~ 
Turnebulli Tetrxgoniemum Pseudog 
Apodixis Catholics, seu Ap ' 

tatione do forraali objeclo n . . . 

published a 'Disputatio iheologioa dsU 
discrimioe peccati mortolis et TenitlU^^ 
1635 he contributed a fiineral Mrmonjj 
collection called ' Funerals of ■ 
Forbes, Bishop of Aberdeen,' B 
in a famous debat e against the cova 
commiadoners in 1638, and on 28 Morohf 
fled by sea to England, with other Ab«_ 
doctors, on the approach of MontroM,j| 
was nominated by Chorlea 1 U '*"" 
Orkney, He died at Berwick on his refocilp 
19 Aug. 1639, aged about forty-six. He 
left a widow, who was forced to allow the 
inspection of his library by the pruabyCc 
of Aberdeen. She and her ehildre^ re ' ' 
compensation for their sulTerings <m tl 
Btonition. Beside8tliaabove,he latfaoBM 
of ' Metaphysicft generalis : aC'Cedont a 
primum qiue aupererant ex part« t 
opus posl.umum ex mustco A. 
ZiriziBi,' London (1657 P), and ( 
1685. He left various manuseripla, w 
which are preserved in the Kin^B ^ 
librarj", Aberdeen. For a full «« 
these writings see Gordon's 'Scot* i 



BARON, ROBERT (Jt. l648),po«t| 
dramatist, claims distinction ai one nflr 
most successful of plagiarists. Win 



mucli iiuigmeiit did he steal that his thefis I 
paiwea unreci^iiified for more t.han a century | 
B.{tvr his death. According to Langbalnu, j 
who, on this occasion, seems no more trust- | 
■wotthythauuBiial, lit wasboni in 1630. His 
first printod work, ' Eporimaiynoy, or the Cy- | 
prion Acddemy,' lie dates from ' my cliarabers 
in Oray's Inn, 1 April I(M7.' It w dedicated 
to JamM Howell, the well-known author of 
' EpistolfB Ho-Elianie,' who was perhaps his 
\uicle, though Warlon says that the word 
nephew applied by Howell to Baron 'seems 
to be only B term of l'ondne*a and familiarity.' 
Howell, in one of his letters to Baron in | 
Paris, encloses a bill of exchange for the use ' 
fit tlie recipient, and there seems therefore i 
reason to suppose that a relationship ex.- \ 
i^ted. There is also some cause to conjec- 
ture that Bnronhad shown Howell hia verses I 
■while stiH in mBmiscript. In a letter dated ' 
yieet, 3 Aug. 1645, and addressed to Master | 
It. B., Howell likens the ' lines ' of his cor- 
respondent to 'leaves, or rather so many 
branfhes, amongst which tber sjirouted di- 
vers sweet blossoms of ingenuity, which I find 
may quickly come to a rare maturity,' &c. 
He also eKpres«ea a wish that ' forraign njrr 
did blow upon the forraoid blossoms.' I*ejis 
than two years Inter, 20 June 1647, Howell 
addresses Baron in Paris in language of yery 
similar eulogy, and speaks of having ' seldom 
met with such an ingenious mixture of prose 
and verse, interwoven with such varieties of 
fancy and charming strains of amorous paa- 
nicins,' &e. In vindication of Howell's judg- 
ment it may be urged that whole passages of ' 
the ' CjTirian Academy' and of Baron's other 
works are taken, with scarcely a pretence of 
alteration, from the first edition of Milton's 
minor poenis, first published in 1645, and 
ns yet almost unknown. No similar instances 
of theft can indeed have been brought to light. 
An exposure of the plotg^arism is given 
in "Warton's delightful edition of Milton's 
minor poems, and Is amplified in the sixth 
volume of the booksellers edition of Milton s 
works, 1801. To the 'Pocula CasCalia' of 
Baron (Loud. 1650, 8vo), Howell prefixed 
some verses, in which he spoke of the ' green- 
ness ' of the author's muse. Baron's various 
volumes of poems have a full share of the com- 
mendatory verses then in fashion. Among 
the signatures are Jo. Quartes, /eU. of Pet. 
House, Camb., and J. HalL 

Baron was educated at Cambridge, though 
there i» no evidence that he took his dejrree. 
His best known work is a tragedy, entitlnd 
' Mirza,' said on the title-page to have been 
r<iAlly acted in Persia in the Inst age. In an 
nddresB to the reader. Baron acknowledges 
that the story is (he some as that of Sir John 



Deiiham's ' Sophy.' but adds : ' I had finished 
three compleat actsof this tragedy before Isaw 
that , nor was I then discouraged from proceed- 
ing. It is without dale, but is dedicated to the 
king, whence probably it was not Inter than 
lfl4S. Denham's 'Sophy,' mt-nnwhile, first 
saw the light in l»i42, Wnrton says that 
'Mina 'isa copy of Jonson's' Catiline,' which 
seems not quitejust. Qenestgivesan analy- 
sis of the story. There are one or two good 
and eminently dramatic lines in > Mirta,' 
which OS yet have not been traced to any 
other writer. More than one hundred pages 
of annotation are supplied by the author, thus 
swelling the book out to two hundred and 
silt v-four pages. 'Pocula Caatalia'waagivcn 
tothoworldinl650,6vo. In 1649 appeared 
" Apologie for Paris for rejecting of Juno 
and Pallas and preftenting of Ate's Qolden 
Bull to Venus,' &c., ]6mo. Langbaine, who 
anticipates 1ft' arton's assertion with regard to 
the resemblanpe between ' Mlrza ' and ' Coti- 
line,' q^uoles passages from both which have 
a certain measure of resemblance, but scarcely 
support a charge stronger than imitation. 
Be also states that Baron ' is the first author 
taken notice of by Phillips in hiB"Theatrum 
Poetarum," or his transcriber, Mr. Winetan- 
ley, in his " Lives of the English Poets ; " and 
though neither of thein give any other ac- 
count of our author but what tliey collected 
from my former catalogue, printed ItKtO, yel, 
through a mistake in the method of that catu- 
logue, they have ascrib'd many anorwrnuHH 
plays to the fore^ing writers, which bekineed 
nottothem.' This comriaint is justified. Win- 
stanley attributes to Baron 'Don Quixote, 
or the Knight of tJie Ill-favoured Counte- 
nance,' a comedy which Mr. Halliwell Phil- 
lips {Dictioruay of Old Plaj/i) says was never 
printed ; ' Dick Scomer,' a play mentioned 
in Eirkman's 'Catalogue,' and supposed to 
be a misreading of the interlude or 'Hicke 
Scomer;' 'The Destruction of Jerusalem,' 
attributed in the ' Biographia Dramntica ' to 
Thomas Legf^e I and the 'Marriage of Wit ami 
Science,' which is by Thomas Marshe.and was 
printed about fifty years before the birth of 
Baron. Other masques and interludes are 
assigned to him in obvious mistake. ' Beortim 
Dona,' a masque, and ' Gripus and Hegio,' a 

n total in thret> nets, the former borrowed 
n poems of VN'^atler, the latter taken from 
Waller's ' Poems ' and Webster's ' Duchess of 
Malty,' are also mentioned by Winstanley, 
the 'Biographia Dramatica,' and Mr. Halli- 
well Phillips. These two works are included 
in the ' Cvprian Academy ' mentioned above. 
If, as has been sumiosed, Milton aided Phillips 
in writing the ' TTientrum Poetarum,' he has 
treated with signal indulgence the piracies 
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of Baron from Uimeelf. 
ituiappeaTs, and nothing 
ixrmiig bim. 



After 1650 Baron 



[TionebBiiie's .Keeoantot Ihe English Drkmolic 

F'wis; WiDHlunlersLivmurihePiKiU: PliillWa 
ThealrumPovtoraniiHuwpire Letters.] J. K. 

BABON, STEniEN (d. 1520P), n Fmn- 
cisoin friar of the Strict Ubaenance, was pilu- 
cated in tiii> university of Cambridge, where 
lie acquired fame ax a preacher. He became 
confessor to Kin^ Uenrr VIII, and provUi- 
ci*I of Ilia ordpr in England. He died soon 
after loSO. His works are: 1. 'Sermonea 
Deckmati cold alma vniuersitate Catihri- 
gi^i per vi-nerandum patrem fratrem 8t^ 
pbtutum barose fratrum minorude obfienintia 
nucupatoru regni Anglie prouinciale Ticariu 
BC confeaoore regiu Impreaai lodonijs per 
wfnandQ du worde (i the flet^strete) ad aig- 
num BolismoramtrBiictem,'n. d., square dvo., 
It iaprinted in douLle coluinnii, black letter. 
2. ' Incipit tractatulu» eiusdejn re-neradi 
pBtris De regimiiie |)rincipu ad sereniasimura 
reKu angUe henrlcu outauum. Impreeaiis 
lodonijs, Sk. aa in the preceding work, to 
which it was iindoubledlv inI<jDded to be an 
appendix. It iadedicatedtoKing Henry VIIL 

fMS. Addit. S8H3, f. 141 ; Wood's Athene 
Oxati. i. ^2. 670. S33; Dodd'i Church Hint. i. 
333; Tannar'a Bib). Brit. 77; Cooper's Atheiue 
Cantab, i. 33; Ahiw'b Typogr. Anliq. od. Her- 
1>«rr, 31S. 219,] T. C. 

BARONS or BARNES, WILLIAM 

[d. 1505), bishop of Iiondon and master of the 
rolls, about whom singularly little is known, 
appears to ha^'l> been «diirjLled at Oxford, 
whero he took the degree of LL.D., hut in 
what i;nllege or hull he studied has not been 
oscei^ained. Neither is it known wUun he 
took orders ; but he wu already a con- 
nan when, iu 1500, on the vacancy 
> of Canterbury, lie became com- 
missary of the chapter and of the prero^tJve 
coui^. ThatsamByearheobtainedtJiehvingH 
of East Peckham in Kunt, and of Beacons' 
field in Buckinghamshire; in 1501 that of 
Gedney in Lincolnshire; in 1C02 that of 
BoBWorthinLeiceBteraUire; andinloOSthat 
of Tharfield in the aruhdeacoiuy of llunt- 

. a 1501, at the marriage of Prince Arthur 
and Katharine of .\tragon, when the banns 
were asked in St. Paul's, it was arranged thnt 
tliB king's secretary should 'object openly 
in Latin against the said marriage,' nllfging 
TQOions why it could not be lawful, and that 
he sitould be answered in the same language 
by Dr. Barons, who wod to produce the dis- 
pensation (Gaikdher's Leltert and Papert of 
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I Richard III and Hrnry VJI. i. 114). 

programme was no doubt follow^ D_. 
was evidt-nllv in high favour, nnd wm n 
master of the roll* on I Feb. follim 
(1502). On '2^ Jan. 1503 he awistwl in 
laying the fiwl stone of Henry VITs chapel 
at ^Vestminster. On 20 June fuUuwing b 
was appointed one of the coininiiiHiuBei'^ '" 
the new treaty with Ferdinand for Kalbl 
second marriagB. On 3 Aug. 1504 |U 
appomted by papal provision bioh^ ofS 
don on Warham s translation to (^tW^ 
Henry VII having wiitl«n to tJia \ 
his favour on 8 July preceding. He r 
the temporalities on 13 Nov., and gat^ 
his office of master of the rolls the bbxiwl-^ 
He was consecrated on id Nov. But lie H. 
joyed the bishopric scarcely a whole jear.flir 
he died on 9 or 10 Oct. 1605. 



[Godwin, 



90 ; Wood's Athens (Blia s). ij 
owi; .ieiriMnrT.i.21; Rrmer.xiii. 78. Ill ~ 
gfnnith'BSpanisbCatencfar, i. No, 3S4 ; 
Vsaetioi] Culeiidor, i. S4D; Foffl's <' ' 




BARONSDALE, WaLIAM ( 

physician, was bom in Gloi 

bablyaboutl530-40. Hew. 

John's College. Cambridge, boin^ ai 
scholars Nov. 1651, and took lusfii 
B.A. in 1554^, that of MA-. 1556, a 
of M.D. in 15S6. He was a senior 
and bursorof his college, and twice bi ..^^ 
lectureship on medicine founded by Linocm, 
being elected to the office first on 10 Jnn. 
15Ql'-2,Bnd againSe May 1504. Proceedtni; 
to London, he was elected a fellow of ihr 
College of Physicians, though in what yirar 
is not recorded; and afterwards held dm 
offices of counsellor in 158S, 1600, 1602, an.l 
1604; censor from 1.%1 to 15S5; and trea- 
surer in ir>6.1(beine the first feUowappoint.il 
to this newlv foundod offioO, IfiW, 1605, ond 
1607. Further, he was president of the cnl- 
lege for eleven successive years, from lo^tl 
to 1600. 

Nothing is known of this physician beyond 
his official connection with the London c<il- 
lege, showing him to have been an impor* 

[Mnak'a Roll of the College of Phytddl 

2ad ed. i. 73 ; Cooper's .\t1ipiiie Cantab, ii. ^^ 

J. F. 1 

BAROWE or BARROW, ' 
(d. 1497?). ecclesiastic and judge, waa n 
of Olney in Buckinghiunshire, and wi* 
pointed to a pa-bend in St. Sleplwn's C 
in the palace of Westminster la July 
shortly after the accession of KioIlB»l IT 
in September of the same year to tl 
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diip of the rolls, in eucceMion to Robert 
Morton, who wm ditiinissed on suaplcion of 
complicity in the iiitrigiii:s of his brother 
John, bishop of Ely. In December 1483 
Bnrowe received the tun, i.e. Iwi pipes, of 
wine, which it theneef )rth IteL-nme the custiun 
togTMitloeachnewmniter of thecoUs tinhis 
nppaintinent. It ib btilieved that at the pre- 
MntdaythewineiBnot act mill; sent,thauKh 
the master receires its eriuivulent. OnaeJulv 
Baroice was appointed keeper of the great sent, 
-which the lord chancellor, Biahop RusseU, 
bad been compelled to surrender; but on the 
3Snd of the following month, after the defeat 
and death of Richard at Boswiirth, he de- 
livered it up to Henry VII, who appears to 
baye retained it in hii< own possesBion until 
6 March 1486, when bv delivered it to John 
Alcock. Barowe was permitted to retain his 
prebend, and also a. mastership in chnncery 
which he hod received from Richard ITT, but 
not the mastership of the rolls, Robert Morton 
resuming poesessicm of that oiHce witliout a 
new patent, Barowe is last mentioned as 
ncting in the c*pacity of receiver of petitions 
in the parliament of 149U. 

[Hanly'B Cat. at Lnrds Chimes. &e. 66 ; Rol, 
Pnrl, vi. 100.458,000; I''i)b»'i* Judges of Kng- 
Iniid. iv. «8fi-8.] J, M. R. 

BABRALET, JUHX .TAMES (rf. 1812), 
ii-ater-coloiir painter, of French extraction, 
was bom in Ireland. He was a student in the 
Dublin Academy, and worked imder Manning. 
He settled in Dublin nfler going through the 
schools, and was in vogue as a teacher. He 
was made a memlier of the Ijondon Society 
nf Artists, and exhibited occasionally at the 
Royal Academy. In 1774 he receii'ed a 
pmmiiun from the Society of Arts for a 

Eirture, 'A View on the Thamea.' In 1795 
e emieTDted to Philadelphia. His morale 
?ufli-Ted, it is said, in the new countrv. His 
chief employment whilst there wiia in book 
illustrations. He made drawings forGrose's 
' Antiquities of Ireland ' and Conyngham's 
'Irish AntiqiMti">.' Hi.^* works were enmved 
by BartoUrani, tlvignion,iind others. In the 
British Museum a good drawing by Barralet 
is pteseni'd, signed I78lf. of a ruined bridge 
in Ireland. The composition is good, the 
manner of painting flat and old-fashioned ; 
there is conaiderHiile vitality, if no very 
literal truth, in'the figures wtiich enliven it. 
A writer in Rose's ' Biographicttl Dictionary ' 
says he 'painted flgiires, landscape, and 
Howers. His landscape drawinjrs in chalk, 
in which he affected to imitate Vemet, were 
much admired. He afterwards became a 
stainer of glas«.' SoliiIi Kensington shows 
examples of his work. 
VOL. til. 



[RedgraTB's Diet, of Kag. Painters; Rise's 
ISiog. Jikl.] E. S. 

BAERALIilEB, FRANCIS LOUIS or 
FRAN CIS (IT/SS'-lSSSj.lJeiiteQani-colonel. 
colonial explorer and surveyor, was appointed 
ensign in tue Sew South Wales corps (after- 
wards the old 102nd foot ), 14 Ang. 1800, and 
undertook the duties of aide-de-camp, engi- 
neer and artillerv officer in the tettlemont. to 
the command of which Capttiin P. ti. Kii^. 
R.N., succeeded about the same time. In 
December of tliat year the I.ady Nelson, 
armed Mhuoner — a small vessel of sixty tons, 
liltwl for coast service with sliding keela 
on Admiral Sclmnks's principle — arrived 
from England, under command of Lieu- 
' tenant James Grant, R.N., bein^ the first 
vessel to pass through Bass's Straits from the 
I wealwaid. The Lady Nelson was at once 
ordered on a survey of these straits, and En- 
! sign Barrallier was embarked in her as sur- 
j veyor. The geographical results are given 
in the following charts, which will be found 
in the British Museum : Chart of Western 
Port and the coast to Wilson's promontory, 
; forming part of the north side of Bass's 
Straits, surveyed by Ensign Barrallier, 
1801-3; chart of Bass's Straits, showing 
tracks and discoveries of vessels between 
28 Sept. 1800 and 9 March 1803. by Ensign 
BarnJlier. He was also employed in the 
X>ady Nelson in a aurvev of Hunter's river, 
which was found to he a harbour having three 
distinct rivers. Whilst they were engaged 
on this aenice the explorers were surrounded 
by natives, and narrowly escaped losing 
their lives. Barrallier, with nine soldiers 
of his regiment and some Sydney natives, 
also made an attempt to cross the Blue 
Mountains in 1802. The party was absent 
four months, and sulTered many hardships, 
but was unsuccessful. Soon afterwards, when 
the employment of officers of the New Soulli 
"Wales corps on non-regimental duties was 
forbidden bv the home authorities. Governor 
King recorded in the 'general orders,' bv 
which the settlement was then regulated, 
hissense of 'the services heretofore rendered 
by Ensign Barrallier in discharging the 
duties of militarv engineer and artillery 
officer, superintenciing tbe military defences, 
batteries, and cannon of the settlement ; in 
addition to which he has most assiduously 
and voluntarily discharged the diities of 
colonial engineer and surveyor, lo the ad- 
vancement of the natural history and geo- 
graphy of the settlement.' Barrallier was 
promoted to a lieutenancy in the Wtb 
foot in 1805. which he joined at Antigua, 
where he was again employed in surveying. 
For hb services as an assistant engineer at 
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the capture of Martinique in 1809, he was 

fromoted to a company in the lOlst foot. 
le served on the staff of Lieutenant-general 
Sir George Beckwith at the capture of Gua- 
daloupe in 1810, and was entrusted with the 
desic'n and erection of a monument to the 
British who fell there. In 1812, by order 
of the Duke of York, he undertook a very- 
elaborate militarv sur\'ev of the island of 
Barbadoes, including the determination of the 
latitudes and longitudes of the chief points 
on the coast, a work in which he was en- 
gaged for five years, with the exception of 
a short time when he served with the quar- 
t^rmaster-generaFs department of the lorce 
that recaptured Guadaloupe in 1815. When 
the 101st regiment was brought home and 
disbanded at Chatham in 1817, Barrallier 
was placed on half-pay, and, after brief periods 
of full pay in other corps, finally retired on 
half-pay of the rifle brigade in 1833. He 
became a brevet lieutenant-colonel in 1840, 
and died at Commercial Road, London, 
11 June 1853, at the age of 80. 

[New South Wales General Orders, 1791- 
1806, Sydney, 1802-6 (a cop^ of this book, the 
first printed in Australia, is m the British Mu- 
seum) ; Grant's Narrative of a Voyage of Dis- 
covery in N. S. Wales, 1803; Amiy Lists; 
Obituary Notice in Colbum's United Service 
Magazine, July 1853. Many of the Australian 
details in the latter are not correct accordinc; to 
the colonial records.] H. M. C. 

BARRATT, ALFRED (1844-1881), phi- 
losopliical writer, eldest son of Mr. James 
Barratt, solicitor, was bom at Heald Grove, 
Manchester, on 12 July 1844. He showed 
extraordinary precocity; he could pick out 
all the letters of the alphabet when twelve 
months old ; and at three he knew by heart 
a story in twenty-eight verses, read to him 
only three times. When eight years old he 
was sent to a small day-school, where lie 
learnt modem as well as the classical lan- 
guages. Four years later he went to a school 
at Sandbach, where he picked up in play- 
hours the rudiments of Hebrew and Arabic 
and a little Persian from an under-master. 
At fourteen he went to Rugby, where he 
continued to distinguish himself, gaining 
twenty-nine prizes. In 1862 he entered 
Ballioi, and became a scholar in his first 
t^rm. He took a double first in modera- 
tions and a first-class in the classical, mathe- 
matical, and law and modem history schools 
in 1866, thus achieving the unequalled dis- 
tinction of five first classes * within four years 
and two months ' from beginning residence. 
He obtained a fellowship atBrasenose a year 
later, and in January 1869 he publishea his 
^ Physical Ethics/ with which he had 'amused 



himself' in leisure hours at Oxford. In 1870 
he obtained the Eldon law scholarship. He 
studied law under Vice-chancellor wickens 
and Mr. Horace Davev, and was called to 
the bar in 1872. In )lav 1876 he married 
Dorothea, sister of an old school firiend, the 
Rev. R Ilart Davis. Soon after his mar- 
riage he began a work called 'Physical 
Metempiric,' and his absorption in philoso- 

Shical studies, together witn a natonl diffi- 
ence, interfered with his devotion to the 
bar. In the autumn of 1880 he became 
secretary to the Oxford University Ck>mmi»- 
sion. "the pressure of combined legal, offi- 
cial, and literary labours was great, and his 
health suddenly collapsed. After finishing 
the report of the commission, by working tiU 
late hours, in April 1881, he was attacked 
by paralysis on 1 May and died on 18 May 
1881, leaving a widow and infant daughter. 
His imfinished book on ' Physical Metem- 
piric,* was arranged by Mr. Carveth Read 
for publication. The book also contains 
some articles from 'Mind,' and a touch- 
ing nrefatory memoir by his widow, from 
whicn the foregoing facts are taken. It in- 
cludes letters from Dr. Jex Blake, the present 
master of Ballioi (Professor Jowett), the 
warden of All Souls (Sir William Anson), 
and an old friend, Mr. F'arwell. Their 
testimony to Barratt's singular charm of 
character, his simplicity, friendliness, and 
modesty, is as striking as their recognition 
of his remarkable accomplishments. Besides 
a wide knowledge of classical and modem 
languages, he had a cultivated taste for music 
and painting. His teachers were amazed at 
the ease with which he absorbed knowledge, 
whilst apparently idling and taking part in 
social recreation. They ascribe it to hi.-* 
powers of concentration and to the habit of oc- 
casionally dispensing with exercise and work- 
ing at unusual hours. His early death, how- 
ever, was probably ascribable to excessive 
labour. 

The book on * Physical Ethics ' is a most 
remarkable performance for a youth of twenty- 
four, showing wide reading and marked lite- 
rary power. The leading idea is the unity 
of all knowledge and the necessity of bring- 
ing ethics into harmony with the physical 
sciences. The theory resembles, though on 
certain points it divt»rges from, that of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, whom the author recognises 
as * the greatest philosopher of the age.* 
Barratt describes himself as an egoist, and 
in a vigorous article called * The Suppression 
of Egoism' defends his theory against Mr. 
Sidgwick. His editor, Mr. Carveth Read, 
holds that his divergence from the *uni- 
versalist utilitarians' upon this point is 
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partly a question of classification (Mind, xxx. 
274). The later book was unfortunately left 
in a very imperfect state. It starts from the 
principle that every physical state is the 
svmbol of a state of consciousness, and ar^es 
tdat feeling is not the effect but the efficient 
cause of motion. It leads to a system of 
monadism which would have been compared 
with Leibnitz's doctrine and with modem 
theories such as Clifford's * mindstuff.' Though 
fragmentary, it is full of interesting sugges- 
tions. 

[Preface to Physical Metempiric; Mind, 
Nos. xxiii. and xxx.] L. S. 

BARRAUD, HENRY (181 1-1874), por- 
trait and subject painter, was born in 1811. 
Like his elder brother, William Barraud, he 
excelled in painting animals, but his works 
were chiefly portraits, with horses and dogs, 
and subject pictures, such as 'The Pope bless- 
ing the Animals* (painted in 1842j, manv 
of which were executed in conjunction with 
his brother. He exhibit^ at the Royal 
Academy from 1833 to 1869, and at the Bri- 
tish Institution and Societv of British Ar- 
tist« between the vears 1831 and 1868. His 
most popular works were: * We praise Thee, 
O God ; ' ' The London Season, a scene in 
Hvde Park: * Lord's Cricket Ground;* and 
* 'fhe Lobbv of the House of Commons,* painted 
in 1872, all of which have been engraved or 
■autotyped. He died in London on 17 June 
1874, in his sixty-fourth year. 

[Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists, 1878.] 

R. E. G. 

BARRAUD, WELUAM (1810-1850), 
animal painter, bom in 1810, was a grandson 
of the eminent chronometer maker in Corn- 
hill, who was of an old French family that 
<»me over to England at the time of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. His taste 
for art was probably inherited from his 
maternal grandfather, an excellent miniature 
painter, but it was not fostered early in life, 
for on leaving school he was placed in the 
Custom House, where his father held an ap- 
pointment. Before long, however, he re- 
signed, in order to follow the profession most 
in accord with his disposition, and, in pur- 
suance of his puipose, became for some time 
a pupil of Abraham Cooper. He confined 
his practice chiefly to horses and dogs, his 
pictures of which are well drawn, though not 
marked by any of the higher qualities of art. 
Tliese he exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
and oocasionallv at the British Institution 
and Society of British Artists, from 1828 
until the year of his death. He likewise 
painted some subject pictures in conjunction 



with his brother Henrv, which are above 
mediocrity both in conception and treatment. 
He died in October 1850, in his fortieth year. 
There is in the South Kensington Museum a 
water-colour drawing by him of * Mares and 
Foals.' 

[Art Journal, 1850, p. 339 ; Reigrave's Dic- 
tionary of Artists, 1878; Bryan's Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers (ed. Grraves). 1885.] 

K. E. G. 

BARR^ l^AAG (1726-1802), colonel 
and politician, the son of Peter Barr6, a 
French refugee from Rochelle, who rose by 
slow degrees to a position of eminence in 
Dublin commerce, was bom at Dublin in 
1726. He was entered at Trinity College, 
Dublin, as a pensioner 19 Nov. 1740, became 
a scholar in 1744, and took his degree in the 
following year. His parents intended him 
to have become an attorney, but his instincts 
were for fighting, and he was gazetted as an 
ensign in 1746. Not until he applied for a 
place in Wolfe's regiment, in tne ill-fated 
expedition against Rochefort in 1757, did he 
attract the attention of his superior officers ; 
but his services on that occasion introduced 
him both to the conmiander of his r^^ent 
and to his future patron, Lord Shelbume. 
He was by Wolfe s side when his brave 
leader fell at Quebec. He is among the 
officers represented in West's picture as col- 
lected around the expiring ^neral ; and the 
wound which he receivea in the cheek at 
that time marred his personal appearance for 
ever. After fourteen years of service Barr6 
thought himself justified in applying to Pitt 
for advancement (28 April 1760); but his 
request was refused, on the ground that 
* senior officers would be injured by his pro- 
motion.' Through Lord ^elbume's influ- 
ence he sat in parliament for Chipping Wy- 
combe from 6 Dec. 1761 to 1774, and for 
Calne from that year to 1790, when, in con- 
sequence of a disagreement with his patron, 
he no longer sought re-election. Five days 
after his fist election he attacked Pitt with 
great fierceness of language ; and the effect of 
his speech was heightened by his massive and 
swarthy figure, as well as by the bullet which 
had loaged loosely in his cheek, and ^ven ' a 
savage glare' to his eye. Early in 1763 
Barr6 was created, under Lord Bute's mi- 
nistry, adjutant-general and governor of Stir- 
ling, a post worth 4,000/. a jear, but in the 
following September was dismissed by the 
Grenville ministrv from his place and from the 
army. A reconciliation was effected between 
him and Pitt in February 1764, and their 

Solitical attachment only ceased with Pitt's 
eath. Barr6 strenuously opposed the taxa- 
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tion of America as inexpedient, but, together 
with Lord Shelbume, committed the mistake 
of refusing to join the Rockingham ministry. 
In Pitt's administration he was restored to 
his rank in the army, and became vice-trea- 
surer of Ireland, as well as a privy councillor, 
holding that office until the break-up of the 
ministry in October 1768. The king^s hatred 
of Barr^, a dislike second only to that felt 
for Wilkes, blocked Barry's promotion in the 
army, and led to his retirement from the 
service in February 1773. When the Rock- 
ingham ministry was formed in the spring of 
1782, he was appointed treasurer of the navy, 
and received a pension of 3,200/. a year, to 
take effect * whenever he should quit his then 
office,' a proceeding which made the ministry- 
unpopular, and enabled the younger Pitt 
some time later to gain applause by granting 
to Barr6 the clerkship of the Pells in lieu of 
the pension. In a few months the Rockingham 
administration was dissolved by the death of 
its head, and a new cabinet, in which Barr6 
became pajrmaster-general, was formed by 
Lord Shelbume. This was his last official 
position, and all prospect of further advance- 
ment was a year or two lat^r shut out by 
blindness. Cut off from all active pursuits, 
and harassed by declining health, he died at 
Stanhope Street, May Fair, 20 July 1802. 
As an opposition orator Barr6 was almost 
without rival. Tlie terrors of his invective 
paralysed Charles Townsheud and dismayed 
Weddorbum. Among the opponents of Lord 
North's ministry none took a more prominent 
place than Barr6. In defence he was less 
happy, and in society he was vulgar. It is 
perhaps worthy of notice that John Britton 
wrote in 1848 a volume to prove that Barr6 
was the author of the * Letters of Junius.' 

[Memoir in Britten's Authorship of Junius 
elucidated: Albemarle's Rockingham, i. 79-84; 
Wdlpole's George III and Letters, passim ; Cor- 
respondence of George III with Lord North, ii. 21 ; 
Wmxall's Hist. Memoirs, ii. 134-7; Leslie and 
Taylor's Reynolds, i. 2o7-8 ; Grenville Corre- 
spondence, i' 326, ii. 229-36 : Correspondence of 
Lord Chatham, passim ; Fitzmaurice'.s Shel- 
bume; Macmillan's Magazine, XXXV. 109(1877); 
Gent. Mag. 1802 pt. ii. 694, 1817 pt. ii. 131.1 

AV. P. C. 

BARRE, IIICIIAKD {fl. 1170-120i>), 
ecclesiastic and judge, acted as the envoy of 
Henry II to the papal court, both shortly 
before and immediately after the murder of 
Thomas Becket. On the first occasion he was 
the bearer of a haughty and even minatoiy 
message from the king demanding that tlie 
pope snould absolve all those who had been 
excommunicated by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The mission, it need hardly be said. 



failed of its object. The letter firom Alex- 
ander III to the Archbishop of York, whidi 
Foss connects with it, is without a date, and 
its authenticity, as well as the date to which, 
if authentic, it should be assigned, has been 
the subject of much controversy, both ques- 
tions being still imsettled. On the second 
occasion Barre was despatched in company 
with the Archbishop or Rouen, the Bish^ 
of Evreux and Worcester, and others of the 
clergy, to ex^iress to the pope the king's horror 
and detestation of the murder. The Aidi- 
bishop of Rouen got no further than Nor- 
mandy, falling ill by the way, and Barre was 
sent forward to Italy alone. On reaching 
Tusculanum he was refused audience by the 
pope; but on the arrival of others of his 
party two, * qui minus habebantur suspecti,"^ 
were admitted, and in the end the emoassy 
was successful in averting the impending ex- 
communication. Barre was entrusted with 
the custody of the great seal on the corona- 
tion of the heir ap{>arent in 1170, but on 
the revolt of the prince in 1173 he offered 
to surrender it to the king, disclaiming all 
allegiance to his son. Henry, however, re- 
fused to receive him. Barre probably suc- 
ceeded Richard de Ely, otherwise FitzNeale, 
as archdeacon of Ely in 1184. However this 
may be, he is known to have held that post 
between 1191 and 1196. He was appointed 
one of the justices of the king's court at 
Westminster 1195-6, and his name is found 
as one of those before whom fines were levied 
there as late as the beginning of the reign of 
King John. In the third year of that reign he 
acted as one of the coadjutors of Geoffrey 
FitzPiers in the business of levying amercia- 
ments in Leicestershire. 

[Rynier's Foedera, i. 29; Matthew Pari s's Ma- 
jora, ii. 248-9; Chronicle of the Reigns of 
Henry II and Rich. I (Stubbs), i. 20-22; Le 
Neve, i. 350; Dugdale's Chron. Ser. 5; Fines 
(Hunter), 1-4; Rot. Cancell. (Hardy), 'p. 14, 
I'ref. p. X.] J. M.R. 

BARRfi, WILLIAM VINCENT (1760.^- 
1829 ), author, was born in Germany about the 
year 1760 of French protestant parents, who 
had left their native country on account of 
their religious opinions. He served first in the 
Russian nay>', returned to France when the 
first revolution broke out, went as a volunteer 
in the army during the Italian campaign of 
1796, and was raised to the rank of captain 
for the bravery he displayed on the field of 
battle. Through his intimate acquaintance 
with the principal languages of Europe, he 
became a favourite of General Bonaparte, 
who appointed him his personal interpreter! 
But he \NTote some satirical verses about 
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liis employer, which seem now to be lost, 
and was obliged to flee from France. Pur- 
sued by Fouch6's police-agents, he escaped 
in a small boat fi:t)m Paris down the Seme 
as far as Havre, and went thence in an 
American vessel to England, where he ap- 
pears to have arrived in 1803. The follow- 
ing year he published in London a ^ History 
of the French Consulate under Napoleon 
Buonaparte, being an Authentic Narrative of 
his Administration, which is so little known 
in Foreign Countries, including a Sketch of 
his Life, the whole int^r^erseci with curious 
■anecdotes, &c.,' in which he furiously attacks 
the first consul. Before this work appeared 
he had already translated into French Sir 
Robert Wilson's * History of the British K\- 
pedition to Egypt,' and into English a 
pamphlet, *^inswer from M. Meh^e to M. 
Oarat .' In 1 806 appeared, in English, Barr6's 
* Rise, Progress, Decline, and F«ul of Buona- 
parte's Empire in France,* the second part of 
the former * History,' which is preceded by 
an * advertisement of ten pages, in which 
he attacks the reviewers of nis first book in 
the * Annual Review and History of Litera- 
ture for 1803.' This second wort is as scur- 
rilous as the first. Barr6 left England for 
Ireland, where he appears to have had rela- 
tives bearing the same name, among them 
being the well-known orator, Isaac Barr6 
fq. V.]. About the year 1806 he printed at 
Belfast, on a single sheet, some verses in 
French, called * Monologue de TEmpereur 
Jaune, le nomm6 Napol6on^ Buonaparte, 
Chretien, Ath6e, Catholique et Musulman, 
sur la destruction de son digne 6mule et 
rival I'Empereur Noir, le nomm6 Jacques 
Dessalines, par la legion d'honneur de rarm6e 
noire de St. Domingue, le 10 Octobre, traduit 
du Corse,' with tne motto, *k ton tour, 
paillasse.' He seems to have published 
nothing more, and is said to have committed 
suicide in Dublin in 1829. 

[Haags La France Protestant*, 2nd ed., vol. i. ; 
Brit. Miw. Cat.] H. v. L. 

^BARRET, GEORGE the elder (1728 P- 
1784), landscape painter, was one of the ori- 
ginal members 01 the Royal Academy, and 
iichieved a great reputation in his lifetime. 
He was bom in Dublin in 1728 or 1732. The 
son of a clothier, he was apprenticed to a stay- 
maker, but obtained employment in colour- 
ing prints for Silcock, tne publisher. He 
«itudied in the academy of West at Dublin, 
4ind is said to have been a drawing master 
in a school in that city. He early gained 
the notice of Burke, who introduced him to 
the Earl of Powerscourt, and he spent much 
of his youth in studying and sketching the 



charming scenery in and around Powerscourt 
Park, fiarret gained a premium of 50/. from 
the Dublin Society for the bfest landscape. 
He came to England in 1762, and carried off 
the first premium of the Society of Arts in 
1764. His success was extraordinary. Though 
Wilson could not sell his landscapes, Barret's 
were bought at prices then unheard of. Lord 
Dalkeith paid him 1,500/. for three pictures. 
But he spent more than he made, and became 
a bankrupt while earning 2,000/. a year. By 
the influence of Burke he was appointed to 
the lucrative post of master painter to Chel- 
sea Hospital. The Dukes of Portland and 
Buccleuch possess some of his principal land- 
scapes ; but his most important work was the 
decoration of a room at Norbury Park, near 
Leatherhead, which was then occupied by 
Mr. Lock. Three of his watercolours are in 
the national collection at South Kensington. 
In one of them the horses were introduced 
by Sawrey Gilpin, who often assisted him ni 
this way. Barret, however, could himself paint 
animals in a spirited manner. An asthmatic 
affection is said to have been the reason for 
his change of residence from Orchard Street 
to Westboume Green, where he lived for the 
last ten years of his life. He died 29 May 
1784, and was buried at Paddington church. 
Though he does not appear to have wanted 
employment, he left his family in distress. 

Some of his pictures have not stood well, 
and his reputation has not remained at the 
level it reached in his life ; but there can be 
no doubt that he was an original artist, who 
studied nature for himself, and it is probable 
that his poi)ularity at first was due to th<» 
novelty ot his style and the decisiveness of 
his touch. The latter quality is very evident 
in the few etchings which he left. The Messrs. 
Redgrave write of his work at Norbury as 
* rather a masterly specimen of scenic decora- 
tion,' but * with little of the finesse of his 
landscape painting,' and, while admitting *the 
firm i)encii and vigorous onceness of his ex- 
ecution, add that * his pictures do not touch 
us, since they are the off*spring more of rule 
than of feeling.' 

His etchings include: 'A View of the 
Dargles near Dublin,' * Six Views of Cottages 
near London,' * A large Landscape witli 
Cottages,' and * A View of Ha warden,' dated 
1773. The last, which was published by Boy- 
deU, is said by Edwanls to nave been finished 
by an engraver. Le Blanc gives this plate 
to Robert Barret. 

[Etlwardss Anecdotes ; Redgraves' Century of 
Painters; Re<lgrave*s Dictionary ; Bryan's Dic- 
tionary, e<lit«l by (Iraves (1884); Le Blanc's 
Manuel ; Cat. of Nat. Gall, at South Kensing- 
ton.] C. M. 
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BARRET, GEORGE the younger (d. ' Bishop's Thorpe in 1568, and in the aame 
1842), landscape painter, was son of George year was installed a prebendary of Norwidu 
liarret, the landscape painter, who died in ' Bale asserts that in Queen Mary's reign Bar- 
1784 [q.v.]. Nothing is Known of the history , ret complied with the change of religioDf 
of this admirable artist till 1795. From this | and became a zealous papist ; but, however 
year till 1803 he appears as a regular exhibitor this may be, he found no difficulty in pro- 
at the Royal Academy. In 1805 he be- fessing protestantism under Queen Eliiabeth. 
came one of the first members of the So- He died at Norwich on 12 July 156S, and 
ciety of Painters in Watercolours, and for was buried in the cathedral, 
thirty-eight years he did not miss one of His works are: 1. *Reformatione6 Joannis 
their exhibitions, occasionally also sending Trissae.' 2. * Ad Robertum Wataonum in 
a drawing or an oil picture to the Aca- carcere epistola,' printed in the ' i£tiologia ' 
demy. He excelled especially in painting of Robert Watson, 1566. 3. Homilies in 
light, and all his scenes, whether sunrise, sun- i English. 4. * Collectanea qusedam in corn- 
set, or moonlight, are remarkable for their , munes locos digesta ex eruditioribus celebrio- 
fine rendering of atmosphere, their diffusion ribusque Germanorum protestantium scrip- 
and gradation of light, and their poetic feel- toribus.' Three manuscript vols, preserved 
ing. In these respects he rivalled Turner, in the library of Corpus Christi CoUgre, Cam- 
His later works are generally ' compositions ' | bridge. 5. * Annotationes in D, Faulum.' 
of the * classical ' school, but the pure and 6. * Orationes ad Clerum.' 7. * In canonicam 
lucid quality of his radiant skies and sun- 



lit distances, and the rich transparent har- 
mony of his shady foregrounds, are his own, 
and preserve, in the midst of much conven- 



epistolam primam S. Johannis.' 

[MS. Addit. 5863, f. 160 ; Blomefield's Norfolk, 
iii. 668, iv. 13; Nasmith's Cat. of MSS. in 
Corpus Christi Coll. Camb. 166, 169, 387, 39«; 



tionality, the distinction of an original genius. , Bale ; Pits ; Dodd's Church Hist.i. 624 ; Tannex's 
In spite of industry, merit, and frugal habits, Bibl. Brit. 73, 74 ; Mackerell's Hist, of Lynn, 
lie earned only enough to meet daily want«. I 192 ; Strype's Life of Cranmer. iii. 426 ; Strype's 
AVhen he died, in 1&2, after a long illness Eccl. Memorials, i. 286 ; Cooper's Athense Cantab, 
aggravated by grief at the loss of his son, a ' j; 224 ; Le Neve's Fasti Eccl. Anglic, (ed. Hardy), 
subscription was opened for his family. His "• ^QS.] T. C. 

works are now eagerly sought for, and fetch BARRET, JOHN, lexicographer. [See 
high prices. lie published, in 1840, * The Baret.I 
Theory and Practice of Watercolour Paint- 
ing, elucidated in a series of letters/ There BARRET, JOHN (1631-1713), noncon- 
is a fine collection of his drawings in the formist divine, was educated at Emmanuel 
South Kensington Museum. , College, Cambridge, where he proceeded to 

[Redgraves' Century of Painters ; Redgrave's ' ^be degree of M.A. Aft^iwWs he became 
Dictionary; Cat. of Nat. Gall, at South Ken- a presbyterian divme, and mmister of St. 
sington.] CM. Peter's church at Nottingham (1656), but was 

ejected from his living at the Restoration for 

BARRET, JOHN, D.D. (d. 1563), Carme- refusing to read the Common Prayer (1662). 
lite friar, afterwards a protest ant clergjTnan, He afterwards * kept conventicles in those 
was descended from a good family seated at parts;' and died at Nottingham, 30 Oct. 1713, 
King's Lynn in Norfolk, where he was bom. m his eighty-third year. His funeral sermon 
After having assumed tlie habit of a Carme- was ])reaclied by his colleague, the Rev. John 




which Archbishop Cranmer had previously towards Men, or a treatise of the covenants, 

refused to confer upon him. In 1642 he was viz., of works and of grace, old and new. By 

appointed reader in theology ut the chapter- a lover of truth and peace,' 1675. 2. * The 

house of Norwich, with an annual salary of Christian TemjKjr, or a discourse concerning 

4/. After the dissolution of the monasteries, , the nature and properties of the graces of 

he obtained a dispensation to hold a living. ' sanctification,' 16/8. 3. ' A Funeral Sermon, 

Accordingly, in 1541 he was instituted to the preached at Nottingham, occasioned by the 

rectory of Hetherset in Norfolk, which he death of that faithful sei-^ant of Christ, Mr. 

resigned the next year. In 1550 he was in^ John Whitlock, sen., 8 Dec. 1708,' London, 

stituted to the rector}^ of Cantley in the same 1709. 4. * The Evil and Remedy of Scandal, 

county, and to that of St. Michael at Plea, a practical discourse on Psalm cxix. clxv.' 

Norwich. The last-mentioned benefice he 1711. 5. 'Away with the Fashion of this 

resigned in 1560. He obtained the living of World. Come, Lord Jesus. Being a small 
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legacy of B, dying minister to a, beloTed 
people,' 17I3. 6. ' lieliquiie Barretteanie, or 
Hclect sermons on sundry practicul Bubjecls,' 
Nottingham, 1714, Palmer (A'oncw/or- 
tniit^ Memorial, iii. 105) aavs he also wrote . 
(7) ' TwopiiJccB in defence of Nonconformity , 
■(gainst Stillingifleet.' j 

[CreBmeH'B CollCTtiona towards the Hist, of 
FriDling in NotcinghHDiHhiro, 6, 7. 9, 10,11; 
Wood's FflBti Oion. (cJ. Blies), i. iBo ; Falmer'a 
NoDcouf. Itlemarial, iii. 103.] T. C. 

BARRET, JOSEPH (1665-1699), theolo- 
gical writer, was the son of JohiiBarret[q. v.], 
II nonconformist minister at Nottingham, snd 
was horn at Sandivere, DerbyeUire, 3 Aug. 
U<65. He waaeducaledal Nottingham, where, 
IVf m the sobriety of his ways, the hoys called 



hii 



His 



remaining at Nottinghsm, where lie married 
Millieent, daughter of John Keyner, some- 
1 ime fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
He appears to have prospered in business, 
nnd toliave been remarkable from childhood 
for his consistent pietv. He died 28 Aug. 
1699, leaTing five children. 

His ' Hcmains,' London, 1700, include an 
iircount of his religious experiences, occa- 
r>i<inal meditations, letters, and a brief cha- 
racter of him by his father. 

[Barretts EcmainB. as nbcirc] A. R. B. 

BARRET, PATltlCK (d. 1415), eccle- 
siastic and judge, one of the canons of the 
Aiignstinian abbey of Kells in Ossory, was 
consecrated bishop of Ferns in "Wexford by 
the pope at Rome in December 1400 and re- 
stored to the temporalities on 11 April in the 
following year. He was created chancellor i 
of Ireland in 1410, and held the office two ' 
rears, being superseded in 1412 by Arch- 1 
bishop Cranley. He died^on 10 Nov. 1415, ; 
nnd was buried in the abbey of Kells. Buring 
the later years of his life he compiled acala- 
iogue of his predecessors in the see of Ferns. ■ 
Jle appropriated the church of Ardcolm to 
theabbejofSt. Peter and St. Paul at Selsher , 
in Wexford. 

[Ware's Bishops of Ireland, 4*4 ; Holiashed's I 
Chron. of Ireland, 264 ; Ware's Writers of Ire- 
land, SB • Cotton's Fasti Eccles. Hibern, ii. 333 ; | 
Tanner's Bil.l. Bril. Hib. ; Archdalls Monast. ' 
IliWm. 363.] J. M. B. 

BARRET, RICHARD, D.D. (d. 1599), ' 
catholic divine, was bom in Warwickshire, 
nnd entered the English college at Douay 
1'8 Jan, 1676. He removed in 1683 to the 
Knglish college at Rome, where he took his 
doctor's degree. In the same year, on the in- 
vitation of Dr. Allen, he went toRheims, and 



intendent of the studies of the college which 
had been removed to that city from Douay. 
Allen, on being created a cardinal, continued 
for a time to govern the seminary, but during 
hia absence in Rome dissensions arose, and 
it became necessary for him to appoint a 
resident superior. Accordingly, by an in- 
strument dated Rome, 31 Oct, 1688, after 
mentioning that Tarious 'complaints had been 
made to him of scandals which had arisen 
among its members, and defects against the 
college discipline, he nominated Dr. Barret 
to be president of the college. This appoint- 
ment, which is said to have been due to the 
influence of the Jesuits, was by no means a 
fortunate one, as the new president was far 
more fit to fill a subordinate post than that 
of superior. Nicholas Fitzberbert, who knew 
him personally, says (Df Alani Cardinalit 
Vita Ubtllue, 91) that ' he was an excellent 
man, of great learning and piety, who had 
lived some years at Home, and for a long 
time al Rheims under Allen's government, 
but he was naturally a little loo severe and 
hot-tempered. Tins impetuosity, till (hen 
latent, showed itself more freely when he was 
raised to command, . . . and he thereby gave 
offence lo many of (he scholars, and roused 
sucli commotions that Allen was hardly able 
by many letters, reproofs, and punishments, 
to restore peace.' In consequence of political 
troubles it waa resolved to return to Douay, 
where the college still retained possession of 
the house and garden in which the work had 
originally begun. Duringthe course of that 
vear some of the students were sent to Eng- 
land, others to Rome, others to Spain ; but 
the greater part of them migrated to Donay. 
On 23 June 1693 Dr. Barret left Rheims for 
Douay, where he continued to govern the 
college till his death on 30 May 1699. His 
Dr. Thomas Wortbington. 



BARRET, ROBERT {f. 1600), military 
and poetical writer, spent much of his life in 
tile profession of arms among the French, 
Dutch, Italians, and Spaniards. Before 1698 
he had ' retyred to a rustique lyfe,' and ad- 
dressed himself to literature. His first work 
was entitled 'The Theorike and Practike of 
Modem Warrea. Discourses in Dialogue 
wise, wherein is disclosed the neglect of 
Martiall discipline : the inconvenience there- 
of,' and more to like effect. It was pub- 
lished in London in 1698 with two dedica- 
tory addresses, the one to the Earl of Pembroke 
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and the other to his son William, Lord Her- 
bert of Cardift', for whose instruction the 
book was professed^ prepared. A prefatory 

poem is signed * William Sa ' Barret 

deals largely with military tactics, and many 1 
interesting diagrams may be found among his , 
pages. Some eight years later he completed 
a more ambitious production. After three 
years* labour he finished, * 26 March, anno 
1606,' the longest epic poem in the language, ! 
numbering more than 68,000 lines. The work \ 
never found a publisher, and is still extent in 
a unique manuscript. It was entitled * The 
Sacred Warr. An History conteyning the 
Christian Conquest of the Holy Land by 
Godfrey de Buillion Duke of Lorraine, and 
sundrye other Illustrious Christian Heroes. 
Their Lyues, Acts, and Gouemment* even 
untill Jherusalem's Lamentable Repiieze bv 
Saladdin, .Egypts Calyph and Sultan,' witn 
continuations oown to 1688. The authorities 
cited are * the chronicles of William Arch- 
bishoppe of Tyrus, the Protoscribe of Pales- 
tine, of Basilius Johannes Ileraldius and 
sundry other.* The poem is in alternate 
rhymes ; the language is stilted and affected 
and contains many newly-coined words. In 
an address to the reader. Barret apologises 
for intermixing * so true and grave an history 
with Poetical fictions, phravSes, narrations, 
digressions, reprizes, ligations,' and so forth ; 
but Sallust and Bu Bartas have been his 
models. The work is in thirty-two books, 
and at its close are * An Exhortacion Elegia- 
call to all European Christians against the 
Turks,' in verse, and an account in prose of 
* the Military Otfices of the Turkish Em- 
pery.' The completed volume bears date 
1613. The manuscript at one time belonged 
to Southey the poet ; it subsequently passed 
into the Corser Librarv, and thence into the 
possession of James Crossley of Manchester. 
Shakespeare, according to Chalmers, carica- 
t ured Barret as Parolles in * All's well that 
ends well.' But the statement is purely con- 
jectural. Parolles (iv. 8, 161-3, Globe ed.) is 
spoken of as ' the gallant militarist — tliat was 
his own phrase — that had the whole theoric of 
irar in the knot of his scarf, and the prac- 
tice in the (!hape of his dagger ' — words which 
may possibly allude to the title of Barret's 
military manual, but are in themselves 
liardlv sufficient to establish a more definite 
connection between him and Parolles. 

[Corser's Collectanea, i. 103; Chalmers's 
Edition of Shakespeare ; Brit. 3Ius. Cat.] 

8. L. L. 

BARRET, WILLIAM (d. 1584), was 
l^ritish consul at Aleppo when Mr. John 
Eldred and his compamon, William Shales, 



arrived there on 11 June 1584, and he ^ed 
eight days after their arrival, as is recorded 
in Eldred's narrative. He wrote a trea- 
tise on * The Monev and Measures of Baby- 
lon, Balsara, and the Indies, with the Cus- 
tomes, &c.,' which occupies pp. 406 to 416 
of the second volume 01 HaKluyt's * Collec- 
tion of Voyages,' folio edition, 1810. His 
notes have a certain value to metrologists, 
but the only generally interesting portion of 
his treatise is the paragraph recording the 
discovery of the island of St. Helena, and its 
use as a provision depot for the * Portugale ' 
traders with India. 

[Hakluyt's Collection of Voyages, 1810, ii. 
406-416.] S. L..P. 

BARRET, WILLIAM (Jl, 1595), divine, 
matriculated as a pensioner of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on 1 Feb. 1579-80. He 
proceeded to his M.A. degree in 1588, and 
was soon afterwards elected fellow of Caius 
College. In a * Concio ad Clerum,' preached 
by him for the degree of B.D. at Great St. 
Mary's, on 29 April 1695, he violently attacked 
the Calvinistic tenets, then popular at Cam- 
bridge. Whilst rejecting the doctrine of 
assurance and of the indeiectibility of grace, 
he also handled with unusual freedom the 
names of Calvin, Peter Martyr, and other 
believers in unconditioned reprobation. This 
public attack was not allowed to pass im- 
noticed. The vice-chancellor. Dr. jDupont, 
conferred privately with Barret, who, how- 
ever, remamed contumacious, and was next 
summoned before the heads of colleges. 
After several confei-ences, in which Barret 
acknowledged the justice of the inferences 
; drawn from his sermon, he was ordered to 
recant. He accordingly read a prescribed 
form of withdrawal at St. Marv's on 10 Mav 
1595, but in an * unreverend manner/ signifi- 
cant of his unchanged views. On the 20th of 
the same month some forty fellows memorial- 
ised the vice-chancellor in favour of Barretts 
punishment. Once more he was summoned 
before the heads of colleges, and threatened 
with expulsion. But, taking advantage of a 
libellous account of his sermon circulated by 
the authorities of St. John's, he appealed to 
Archbishop Whitgift, a course also adopted 
by his accusei-s. The primate, in reply, cen- 
sured the hasty proceedings of the neads of 
colleges, who upon this appealed to Lord 
Burgliley, their chancellor, asking permission 
to punish Barret. The chancellor at first 
gave his assent, which he withdrew at the 
request of Whitgift. The heads now saw 
that they had gone too far, and in the month 
of Septeml>er wrote to the primate, begging 
that he would settle the matter by inquiry 
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into Barret's opinions. The accused was achieyed a great temporary success. The 
therefore summoned to Lambeth, and re- \ best known of these is * All the Talents, a 
quired to answer certain questions sent down Satirical Poem in Three Dialogues/ written 
from Cambrids^e. At a second meeting he under the pseudonym of Polypus, in ridi- 
was confronted with a deputation headed by ; cule of the whig administration of the day. 
AVhitaker, and at last consented to make Among others ot which he is known to be the 
another recantation. This seems to have author are * The Comet, a Satire,' 2nd edition, 
been done after many delays. In March 1597 1808 ; * Talents run Mad, or Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Sixteen, a Satirical Poem by E. S. B.,' 



the archbishop warned the authorities that 
Barret was contemplating flight ; but he had 
set out before the letter reached them. 



1816 ; * The Rising Sun, a Serio-comic Ro- 
em. j mance, by Cervantes Hoffg, F.S.M.,' 1807, 
Whilst on the continent he embraced the ' 6th edition, 1809 ; and * The Setting Sun, or 
Koman catholic faith, and eventually re- the Devil among the Placemen,' by the same, 
turned to England, where he lived as a lay- 1809. He also wrote a comedy, * My Wife, 
man till his death. The fruit of this con- What Wife?' and a writer in * Notes and 
troversy is seen in the so-called Lambeth Queries ' supposes that he was also the author 
Articles. Barret is by some identified with of * Tarantula, a Dance of Fools,' 1809. 
the publisher, who prefixed a letter to his [Gent. Mjig.xc. part i. 377; Notes and Queries, 
own edition of Robert Southwell's works, viii. 292, 350, 423, ix. 17,xi. 386, 2nd8er. ii. 36, 
entitled * St. Peter's Complainte, Mary Mag- 310; British Museum Catalogue.] T. F. H. 

RS^rat^fcTfe' *'' ''"''"' B^^S^T' ELIZABETH. [See 

[Prynne's Church of England's New Antithesis * * 'J 

to Old Arminianism, 1629, pp. 12, 42, 121, 134 ; BABJRETT, GEORGE (1752-1821), ac- 
Canterburies poorae, 1646, pp. 164, 176 ; God tuary, was the son of a farmer of Wheeler 
noDeluder, p. 29; Fuller's History of Cam bridge. Street, a small hamlet in Surrey. At an 
1665, p. 150; Heylyn's Hist. Quinqu-Articularis, earlv age, although engaged in dailv labour, 
1660, pt. lii.. XX, 69 ; Hickinan'8 Hist Quinq. ^g ^Je, unaided, considerable progress in 
Artic.Exarticulato 1674, D 209; W mathematics, taking special interest in the 

Trials xxn. 712; Strype's tife of Whitgift, 1822, ^j^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^ connected with the dura- 
11. 277; Annals of the Reformation, iv. 320; .. /. tr i-r rr a. j i • 

Coopers Athene Cantab.. 1861, ii. 236.] t'"" of human life. He aften^ard^ donng 

A R B *"• P^"od of tw6nty-five vears (1/86-1811), 
laboured assiduously at liis great series of 

BARRETT, EATON ST ANN ARD (1786 life assurance and annuity tables, working aU 
-1820), author of a poem on * Woman ' and | the while, first as a schoolmaster, afterwards 
of several clever political satires, was a native as' a land steward, for the maintenance of 
of Cork, where he was bom in 1786. Very ! younger relatives, to whose support he de- 
little is recorded of his life, but he attended ' voted a great part of his earnings. In 1813 
for some time a private school at Wands- | he became actuary to the Hope Life Office, 
worth Common, ^vhere he wrote a play with ; but retained that appointment for little more 
prologue and epilogue, which was acted be- ; than two vears. In the worldlv sense his life 
fore the master and his family with con- j was all failure. At the age of sixty-four he 
siderable success. Although he entered the retired, broken in health and woni in spirit, 
Middle Temple, London, he was apparently to pass his remaining days with his sisters, at 
never called to the bar. In private his at- whose house in Godalming he died in 1821. 
tractive manners and the worth of his dispo- His comprehensive series of life tables, and 
aition secured him many friends. He died the ingenious and fertile method, known as 



in Glamorganshire of a rapid decline on 
20 March 1820. 

In 1810 Barrett published * Woman and 
other Poems,* of which a third edition ap- 
peared in 1819, a new edition in 1822, and 



the columnar method, which he had devised 
for their construction, won the ardent ap- 

Eroval of Francis Baily, who made earnest 
ut vain efforts to get them published by 
subscription, and afterwards (in 1812) read 



another in 1841. The poem is an entliu- , a paper upon them before the Royal Society ; 
siastic eidogy on the virtues and g^ces of, but that body, for reasons unexplained, re- 
woman. The verse is fluent and rhythmical, ' fused to order the memoir to be printed. It 
but in the artificial manner of Pope, and was then published as an api)endix to the 
oratorical rather than poetic. Besides a mock edition of 1813 of Baily's work on *Annu- 
romance, * The Heroine/ which reached a , ities.' There has been some controversy as 
third edition, Barrett wrote a large number ' to the originality of Barrett's method. His 



of pohtical satires, which, judging from the 



claims have been ably vindicated by De 



number of editions they passed through, Morgan (Assurance Magazine, iv. 185, xii. 
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848) ; but upon this interesting question, as 
also for an exposition of Ban-ett^s method 
and the important advances subsequently 
made upon it by Griffith Davies and others, 
we can here only refer to the authorities 
mentioned below. 

Some time after Barrett's death most of his 
papers were destroyed by fire. The tables 
were purchased by Charles Babbage, who 
made use of them in his * Comparative View.' 
With that exception, and that of the speci- 
mens in Baily*s appendix, they were never 
printed. 

Barrett also published, in 1786, an * Essay 
towards a System of Police,' in which he 
recommends one more patriarchal than that 
of Kussia or the Caliph Ilaroun al Kaschid. 

[Baily's Doctrine of Life Annuities, 1813, 
appendix ; same work, ed. 1864, editor's preface 
and sect. 37 seqq. ; Assurance Magazine, i. 1, 
iv. 185, xii. 348 ; Babbage's CompHrative View 
of Assurance Institutions, 1826 ; Walford's In- 
surance Cyclopsedia, art. ' ColumnHr Methcxl.'] 

J. W. C. 

BARRETT, JOHN (d. 1810), captain in 
the royal navy, a native of Drogheda, was 
made a lieutenant on 2 Nov. 1793, and having 
distinguished himself in command of the store- 
ship Experiment at the capture of St. I^ucia, 
in June 1795, he was, on 25 Nov., advanced 
to the rank of post-captain. In October 1808 
he had the dangerous task of convoying a 
merchant fleet of 137 sail through the Sound, 
then infested by the Danish gunboats. His 
force, quite unsuitableforthe work, consisted 
of his own ship, the Africa, of 64 guns, and 
a few gun-brigs ; in a calm, the small 
heavily-armed row-]x)ats of the Danes had 
an enormous advantage, and in an attack 
on the English squadron on 20 Oct. they in- 
flicted a very heavy loss on the Africa. In 
such a contest the English gun-brigs were 
useless, and the Danish boats, taking a po- 
sition on the Africa's bows or quarters, galled 
her exceedingly ; twice her flag was shot 
away, her masts and yards badly wounded, 
her rigging cut to pieces, her hull shattered, 
and with several large shot between wind and 
water; nine men were killed and iiftv-three 
wounded. Tlie engagement lasted all the 
afternoon. 'Had the daylight and calm 
continued two hours longer, the Africa must 
either have sunk or surrendered ; as it was, 
her disabled state sent the ship back to Carls- 
crona to refit.' In 1810 Barrett had com- 
mand of the Minotaur, 74 guns, and was 
again employed in convoying the Baltic trade, 
(in a wild stormy night of December the ship 
was driven on the sands of the Texel and lost, 
with nearly 500 of her crew. Captain Barrett 



amongst the number. He is described as 
having acted to the last with perfect coolness 
and composure. * We all owe nature a debt/ 
he is reported to have said ; ' let us pay it 
like men of honour.' 

[Brenton*8 Naval Hist, of Great Britain, ir. 
499 ; James's Naval Hist, of Great Britain (ed. 
1860), i. 333, iv. 369.] J. K. L. 

BARRETT, JOHN, D.D. (1763-1821), 
vice-provost and professor of oriental lan- 
guages of Trinity College, Dublin, was the 
son of an Irish clergyman, entered Trinity 
College as a pensioner in 1767 when four- 
teen years of age, was scholar in 1773, B.A. 
in 1775, feUow and M.A. in 1778, B.D. in 
1786, D.D. in 1790, and senior fellow in 1791. 
Having been sub-librarian and librarian, he 
was elected in 1807 vice-provost. His first 
publication was a thin duodecimo volume^ 
'. * Queries to all the Serious, Honest, and Well- 
meaning People of Ireland,' put forth in 1754 
under the pseudonym * PhU. Hib.* {Brit, Mu$. 
Cat), In 1800 he published *An Enquiry 
into the Origin of the Constellations that 
compose the Zodiac, and the Uses they were 
intended to promote,* in which he is said 
to have been more happy in opposing the 
hypotheses of Macrobius, La Pluche, and La 
!Nauze than in establishing his ovm, 'which 
consisted of the wildest and most fanciful 
conjectures' {London Monthly Beviexv). He 
is one of the latest writers on astrolog}', 
and the book is an extraordinary example 
of learned ingenuity. In 1801 Barrett 
edited a much more important publication, 
* Evangelium secundum Mattlueum,* known 
as * Codex Z Dublinensis Rescriptus.' It 
appears that in 1787, while examining a 
manuscript in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, he noticed some more ancient writing 
under the more recent Greek, which turned 
out to be part of Isaiah, some orations of 
Gregory of Jsazianzen, and a large portion 
of the gospel of St. ^Matthew. Barrett set 
liimself with great assiduity to deciplier 
the portions of St. Matthew, and they were 
engraved for publication at tlie expense of 
the college. Barrett assigned the codex 
to the sixth century, at latest, and this date 
has been adopted by most subsequent critics. 
His reasons are given in detail in the * Trans- 
actions of the Irisli Koval Academy,' vol. i. 
In 185.3 S. r. Tregelles obtained, by the 
chemical restoration of the manuscript, some 
valuable additions wliicli were illegible tt> 
Barrett, and published them as a supple- 
ment ; and in 1880 an edition by J. R. Abbott 
appeared, bringing to light some other im- 
portant omissions of his two predecessors in 
the work. Abbott tries to make out a ease 
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lor a more remote antiouity of Codex Z. In 
1808 Barrett publishea *An Essay on the 
earlier part of the Life of Swift,' which 
contains some interesting facts about the 
(lean's college career. 

Barrett was as remarkable for his ec- 



the son of a London ironfounder, and was 
sent, at the age of ten, to Mr. Ashton's school 
at Royston, in Cambridgeshire. There his 
tastes were soon made evident by the plea- 
sure which he took in collecting fossils irom 
the chalk pits of the neighbourhood. Pass- 



centricities and personal deportment as for ing thence to University College school, 
tlie extent and profundity of his philo- he became a frequent visitor to the British 
logical and classical learning. He was a ! Museum, and was a great favourite with the 
luun of great acquirements, and his memory ■ officers of the natural history department, 
was so exceedingly tenacious that he could j In 1853 and the following year he completed 
recollect almost everything he had ever ; his education by studying German and che- 
seen or read, and yet he was so ignorant of mistrv at Ebersdorf, and made a geological trip 
the things of common life that he literally into Bavaria. By this time young Barretts 
did not know a duck from a partridge, or i tastes were fully developed, and it was plain 
that mutton was the flesh of sheep. He : that natural history was to be the engrossing 
could speak and write Latin and Greek with occupation of his life. At first the marine 
Huency, but scarcely ever uttered a sentence fauna of northern seas claimed his attention, 
of g^mmatical English. He was kind and and he accompanied Mr. M' Andrew (in 1855) 
good-natured, but was never known to give \ in a dredging trip between Shetland and 
a penny in charity, and allowed his brother Norway. The next year found him similarly 
and sisters to live almost in want, leaving at | engaged on the coast of Greenland ; while in 
his death some eighty thousand pounds to '■ 1857 he investigated the marine fauna of 
various charitable purposes and a mere pit- | Vigo, on the north coast of Spain. Tlie 
tance to his relatives. He allowed himself ' knowledge so obtained afterwards proved of 
no fire, even in the coldest weather, and only i great een*ice to him ; the collections of radi- 
a candle when he was reading. On one very ates, echinoderms, and mollusks made by him 
severe night some fellow students found him | in these voyages were subsequently divided 
sitting doubled up, very lightly clad, appa- j between the British Museum and the uni- 
rently reading for nis Greek lecture, growing versity of Cambridge. 



In 1865 Barrett was appointed curator 
of the Woodwardian museum at Cambridge 



growing 
stiff and torpid with cold, a rushlight stuck 
in the back of his chair, and they claim to 

have saved his life by pouring hot rum-punch I (in succession to M'Coy); here, in addi- 
down his throat. He would sometimes go ' tion to developing and arranging the fine 
down to the kitchen to warm himself, but to ' series of lias saurians collected by Hawkins, 
this the servants objected on account of his the chalk fossils of Dr. Young, and the local 
dirty and ragged condition. He was very collections, he made his name known to 
attentive to his religious duties, but freely ' geologists by discovering in 1858 the bones 
indulged in cursing and swearing. The anec- of birds in the phosphate bed of the upper 
dotes about him are endless. At a dinner greensand, near Cambridge, together with 
party in the hall of Trinity College, the j remains of large pterodactyles, which were 
scholar for the week (who stood too far from ■ afterwards described by Professor Owen. In 
the high table to be distinctly heard), in I the same year as that in which he received 
place of the Latin grace, repeated to the ' his Cambridge appointment he was elected a 
proner length * Jackey Barrett thinks Fm ' fellow of the Geological Society of London, 
reading the grace, Jackey Barrett thinks Fm . being then only eighteen — an unprecedented 
reading the grace,' &c., at the termination of circumstance. At Cambridge he was highly 
which Barrett uttered a very pompous and esteemed, especially by Proiessor Sedg\N'ick, 
grand * Amen.' A student having dazzled whose place as a lecturer on geology he fre- 
bis eyes with a looking-glass, the doctor fined \ quently took. One excellent piece of work 
him five shillings for * casting reflections on executed by Barrett during his Cambridge re- 
the heads of the college.' sidence was a geological map of Cambndge- 

[Dublin University Magazine, xviii. 350 ; The »^»re, which passed through several editions. 
Academy, vol. xviii. ; Forster s Life of Swift ; But a great advancement was awaiting our 
Home's Introduction to the Scriptures; Abbott's still youthful geologist. In 1859 he received 
CcKlexRefrcriptusDuMinensis ; Notes and Queries, the appointment of director of the geological 
5th scr. viii. 374 ; Catalogue of Graduates of sur\*ey of Jamaica, a post worth 700/. per 
Trinity College, Dublin.] P. B.-A. annum, and he at once set out for the colony, 

accompanied by his newly-married wife. 

BARRETT, LUCAS (ia37-1862), geolo- Arrived in Jamaica, Barrett set to work 
gist and naturalist, bom 14 Nov. 1837, was upon thestudy and mapping of its rocks with 
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great energy and diligence. His chief dis- 
coveries were (1) the cretaceous age of the 
limestones forming part of the axial ridge 
(Blue Mountains) Of the island ; in these 
rocks Barrett found the remarkahle shells 
called hippurites, and among them one form 
so different from all previously known that 
Br. Woodward made it the type of a new 
genus, which he named * Barrettia * in honour 
of the discoverer. (2) The * orhitoidal lime- 
stone/ which had been previously considered 
to be of carboniferous age, was sho\^'n to form 
the base of the miocene formation. From 
these miocene beds Barrett sent home seventy- 
one species of shells and many corals, which 
were described by Mr. J. C. Moore and Dr. 
Duncan. But the pliocene rocks, which are of 
comparatively recent formation, now strongly 
attracted the new director's attention, espe- 
cially with regard to the relationship of the 
fossils they contain to the animals now living 
in the surrounding seas. Here Barrett^ 
dredging experience stood him in good ser- 
vice, and he began diligently to study the 
marine fauna ol the coast of Jamaica. In 
spots where the water was deep he found 
many small shells which he haa previously 
dredged up, both off the coast of Spain and 
in the northern seas ; hence he was led to 
enunciate the opinion *that nine-tenths of 
the sea-bed, viz. the Avhole area beyond the 
hundred-fathom line, constitutes a single 
nearly unifonn province all over the world.' 
In 1862 Barrett was sent to England 
to act as commissioner for the colony at the 
International Exhibition. On liis return to 
Jamaica he took with him a Ileinke's diving 
dress, for the express object of investigating 
in person the corals of the Jamaican reefs. 
He used the dress successfully in shallow 
water, and then, eager to begin work, went 
down in deep water off Port Koyal, with no 
other help than that afforded by a boat's crew 
of negroes. In half an hour his body floated 
lifeless to the surface. The exact nature of 
the mishap which caused his death could not 
be ascertained. He -left one (posthumous) 
child, Arthur, bom January 1863. Barrett 
has been compared by those who best knew 
him to Professor Edward Forbes, for his 
sweetness of disposition, good taste, and clear 
intelligence, lie was not a good public lec- 
turer, nor a very ready writer; but during his 
short life he really hardly had opportunity to 
develop his abilities in these respects. Eleven 
papers or memoirs proceeded from his pen ; 
appearing either in the ' Annals and Maga- 
zme of Natural Hist or}-,' or in the * Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society.' One pa- 
per, on the genus Synapta, was written in con- 
junction with Dr. S. P. Woodward, and was 



published in the * Proceedings of the Zoolo- 
gical Society.' Of his other writings the 
most important is his paper on the 'Creta- 
ceous Rocks of Jamaica,' ' Quarterly Journal 
of the Geological Society,' 1860, xvL 78. 

[Quart. Jour. Geological Society, 1864, vol. xx., 
President's Address, p. xxxiii ; The Geologis>t, 
1863, vi. 60; The Critic, February 1863.1 

W. J. H. 

BARRETT, STEPHEN (1718-1801), a 
classical teacher who gained some reputa- 
tion, was bom in 1718 at Bent, in the 
parish of Kildwick in Craven, Yorkshire. 
He was educated at the grammar school, 
Skipton, and at University College, Oxford. 
Having taken the degree of M.A. (1744) 
and entered the ministry, he became master 
of the *free grammar school at Ashford, Kent, 
and was made rector of the parishes of Pur- 
ton and Ickleford, Hert€. In 1778 he re- 
signed his mastership on receiving the 
living of Hothfield, Kent. He continued 
to hold the living until his death, which 
occurred at Northiam, Sussex, on 26 Nov. 
1801. By his wife Mary, daughter of Ed- 
ward Jacob, Esq., of Canterbury, he left one 
daughter. 

In 1746 Barrett published a Latin trans- 
lation, which was admired at the time, of 
* Pope's Pastorals.' Among his friends in 
early life were Dr. Johnson, and the founder 
of the * Gentleman's Magazine,' Edward Cave. 
To that magazine Barrett was a frequent 
contributor. Vol. xxiv. contains a letter, 
signed with his name, on a new metliod of 
modelling the tenses of Latin verbs. In 
1759 he publislied * Ovid's Epistles translated 
into English verse, with critical essays and 
notes ; being part of a poetical and oratorical 
lecture read to the grammar school of Ash- 
ford in the county of Kent, and calculated 
to initiate youth in the first princi])les of 
Taste.' lie wu.s also the author of * War, 
an Epic Satire,' and other trifles. 

[Gent. IMajr. Ixxi. 11.52; Nichols's Literary 
Am-cdotes, ix. 672.] A. H. 15. 

BARRETT, WILLIAM (1733-1780), 
surgeon and antiquary, was bom early in 
1733 at Xotton, in Wiltshire. Upon com- 
])leting his twenty-second year, the stipulated 
age, he passed his examination as a surgeon 
on 19 leb. 17oo (see pp. 77 and 94 of a well- 
kept manuscript folio volume at the Uoyal 
College of Surgeons in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
entitled llrami nation ^irith Index, from July 
1745 to April 1800). William Barrett is 
stated to have obtained from the College 
of Surgeons a *■ 2nd mate's ' certificate after 
having given evidence of ^ 1st rate ' capacity. 
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He appeATB to have settled down from tha 
firat at Brictol for the practice of hia profes- , 
t\oa. There, veiy soon afterwards, the idea 
occurred to him of writing the history of , 
that Mtj, He began, from an early puriod, i 
to collectraiitflrislsfortheentfrnriae. From , 
th&t time forward his life was about equally 
divided between hiE labours as a surgeon and 
as an archieologiet. Although Che work was 
not published until more tlian thirty years 
after his arrival in Bristol, a tine engraving 
of him, by William Walker, from a portr^t 
by Rymgdick, ' letatis 31 ' (that is, in 1764), 
was issued exactlv « quarter of a century be- 
fore the book itself wai< printed,andhQisthere 
described as 'William Barrett, Surgeon and 
Author of the "History and Antiiniities of 
Bristol." ' Eager in Ui» search at all times 
after any scrap or shred of antiquity that 
mi^ht throw light upon his labours, Barrett 



poems, heraldic blazonries, and historical me- 
iiiomudo, ostensibly from a remote epoch, had 
been recrently brought, one by one, to such 
casual BOrjuaintances of his as Catcott and 
Burgiim, the pewterers, by a blueennt lioy, 
Thomas Chatterton, the posthummis son uf a 
sub-chanter at St. Mary lUJclifteV. Bar- 
rett caught eagerly at these reputwl authori- 
ties prepared in rapid succession by a hand 
fo vounff as to have entirely disarmed sus- 
accepted all the boy's statement-s. 
othing, however remarkable, could startle 
iiiiQ intoincredulitT. Hniing avowed himself 
zealous to establish beyond dispute the an- 
tiquity of Bristol, Barrett had, a day or two 
nfterwards, banded to him Rowley's escut- 
cheon of Ailward. Whatever information he 



t 



irof knightly trophies. Theiustanta- 
Ls appearance of documents, turn by turn, 



to have awakeaed a doubt in Barrett'* mind as 
to iheir authenticity. So entirely did he give 
himself up to the Rowley delusion, that two 
vcars al\er Chatterton's death we liud him, 
in ITiS, exelairatngin innocent exultation to 
Dr. Duearel, ' No one surely ever had such 
good fortune as myself in procuring manii- 
acriptfi and ancient deeds to help me in in- 
\-estTgBting the history and antiquities of this 
city" (Om*. Mai/. Ivi. 544). Nearly twenty 
veacB lifter CHiatterton'sdeaththt^Beaudacious 
IioBXOs were given to the world, in 1789, in 
the history of Bristol. Opi>i*ite page IBfi, 
I mutely engraved upon a folded folio sheet, 
'' *■ the boyish delineation of ' Bristol Castle 
IB in 1138,' knight in armour, cross, ground 



plan, and all, with, at the foot uf it, as iti^ 
alleged authentication, ' T. Rowleie canoni- 
cus delin. 1440.' Opposit* page 637. again, 
there is displayed, with the same amoiin^ 
innocence on the part of the historian, a care- 
fully engraved facsimile of the Yellow Boll 
quaintly annoimcing itself in ite title r« 
' England's glorj-e revyved in Mayatre Ca- 
nynge, beynge some Aecuunte of hys Cabynet 
of Aiiiityaunte MonumeateB.' Other fabri- 
cations ore scattered up and down the book 
among the letterpress, which extends to up- 
wards of "00 quarto pages. On pp. 639 ti> 
645 of this wonderful gallimanfiry of a his- 
tory there are given at full length those 
two highly elaborated episUes of (Siatterton 
which Horace Waipole has twice averred in 
his ' Letters ' that he never reoeived, once in 
a letter to Hannah More dated 4 Nov. l"8» 
(Leiferg, ii. 230), and a second time three 
years afterwards in a letter to the Coimless 
of flssory {ibid. a. 380) data! 7 July 1793. 
Chatterton had taken the full measure of the' 
Bristol archicologist. Years before Corlyle's 
Dryasdust was dreamt of, the young satirist 
I sketched Barrett to the life imder the sig- 
nificant name of Piilvis. In a single line, 
indeed, of that caustic delineation — 

titfst with a busby wig and solemii graoe - 
he gives the whole effect of Kymsdiclt's 
elaborate portraiture. 

Barrett looked forward with complacencv 
to the longed-fordsteof its publication. Hi- 
was, as one whose credentials were taken for 
granted, on 9 Nov. 1775, enrolled a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries. But thineeu 
years still elapsed before, in 1788, he put 
forth his proposals for the publication of iiis 
'History by subscription. 

Ori^ally intended, as the folded embel- 
lishments indicate, to have been given to the 
world as a stalely folio, the work at length 
, appeared in the spring of 1789 as a solid 
; qiiarto. Its dedication to Levi Ames, Esq.> 
. the mayor, to the worshipful the aldermen 
I and to the common coimcil of the city of 
I Bristol, was dated Wra.tall, lo April, l'789. 
, On 15 Sept, 1789, doubtless ovem-helmed by 
disappointment at the ridicule heaped upon 
the book, William Barrett died inhisBftv- 
, sixth year at Iligham, in Somersetshire. 
I Wriling seven weeks later, from Strawberry 
I Hill, to Hannah More, Horace Wolpole, oil 
4 Nov. 1789, thus significantly commented 
upon the reception of the 'History 'and upon 
the death of llie historian : ' I am sorry, verv 
I aorrj' for what you tell me of poor Barrett's 
Ifate; thoughhe did write worse thanShake- 
' speare, it is great pity ho was told so, as it 
I killed him ' (Walpolb's Letters, ix. 230). 
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Yet, dead though the book itself is, and as it | counsel, and aifterwardB a benclier of his inn t 
has been from the first, as an authority, it and between 1778 and 1785 he was second 
will long be regarded as a curiosity from its justice of Chester. While holding this last 
association with ^ the marvellous boy ' Chat- i office he sat with Lord Kenyon, Uien chief 
terton. The full title of the work runs : — I justice of Chester, to hear the application for 
The History and Antiquities of the City ^ the adjournment of the dean of St. Asaph's 



of Bristol, compiled from original records 
and authentic manuscripts, in public offices 



trial {'21 State Trials, 847). Bamngtons 
friends said it was only want of ambition that 



or private hands; illustrated with copper- prevented him from rising to a higher judicial 

plate prints. By William Barrett, surgeon, position. Bentham, who in otner respects 

r.S.A.,' Bristol, 1789, 4to, pp. xix, 704. , admired him greatly, was of a different opi- 

[Gent. Miig. lix. 1062. and 108U5 ; Rose's ^^^n: ^ He was a very indifferent jud^e; a 

Biog. Diet. iv. 580. Principally, however, abun- ^"et, good sort of a man ; not proud but 

dant reference to William Rirrett will be found "beral ; and vastly superior to Blackstone ra 

in the thirteen lives of Chatterton already pub- his disposition to improvement: more impar- 

lished— namely those by (1) Br. Gregory, 1 789 ; tial in nis judgment of men and things— ^ess 

(2) Kippis, Biog. Britannica, 1789, iv. 573-619; sycophancy, and a higher intellect. He 

(3) Anderson, British Poets, 1795, xi. 297-322; was an English polyglot lawver. ... He 

(4) Sir H. Croft, Love and Madness, 1809, pp. never got higher than to be a Welch judge. 
99-133; (5) John Davis, 1809; (6) Chalmers, He was not intentionally a bad jud^, though 
English Poet*. 1810, xv. 367-379. revised and ^^ was often a bad one' (Bowrikg's * Me- 

?f^SlT^i°l®^l'u^i'^.'''^;£«*'4^/^'7^u^* ^oirs,' in Benticam's Works, x. 121; see 
(7) Walsh, English Poete, 1822 Philadelphia, ^^ j 039 „.). i^ 1786 he resigned all his 
XXIX. 115-133; (8) John Dix, 1837; (9) the ^ excent that of commi88i^.^ne™l of 
anonymous memoir prefixed to the two-volume fJ^^f except tnatoi commissary-general o^ 
Cambridge edition of Poems, 1842, i. pp. XA-ii- the stores at Gibraltar, which helield till his 
clxvii ; (10) Masson, Essavs chiefly on English ^f^}^y ^^^ ^hich gave him a salary of over 
Poets, 1856, pp. 178-345"; (11) Martin, Life oOO/. a year. He was now possessed of very 
prefixed to Poems. 1865, pp. ix-xlvi; (12) Pro- considerable wealth, having retired from tht» 
fessor D. Wilson, 1 869 ; (13) Bell, Life prefixed bench with a pension, and was able to abandon 
to the two-volumo Aldino edition of Pooms, law and to devote himself to a somewhat 
1875, i. pp. xiii-cvii. _Soe also the original ^ erratic study of antiquities and natural hij*- 

ton'. 

I lis writings had already given him a varied 
fame. His * Observations on the Statutes," 
elaborate marginal notes in Barrett's hand- , hj^ first work and the only work of any per- 
wntmg.J L. K. I manent value which he ever wrote, appeared 

BABRI, GIRALDUS de. [See Gi- : in 1766. An incident concerning it is re- 
KALDU8 Cambrensis.] corded which is not a little to his credit. In 

176^ he found that he had many additions 

BARRINGTON, DAIXES (1727-1800), to make, when fully a hundred copies of the 



Chatterton MSS. at the British Museum, three 
folio volum<»s, Egerton MSS. 6766, A, B, C. one 
of these manuscripts, B f. 108 b, contJiining 




any of the old copies to be 
at Oxford, though it does not appear that he There is no very definite purpose in the* Ob- 
took any degree. Choosing the profession of servations.' *The book is everything,' said 
the law, he was called to the bar as a mem- Bentham, * aprojws of everything. I wr«)te 
ber of the Inner Temple. The Barringtons volumes upon his volume.' " Beginning with 
had influential friends in the Pelham go- MagnaCharta,he passes in review many of the 
vemment, and it was no doubt throuf^h chief statutes dowTi to the time of James I, 
these friends that advancement came to him illustrating them with notes, legal, antiqua- 
while he was still young. He was only rian, historical, and etymological. It was not 
twenty-four years of age when he was made the purely legal aspect of the subject which 
marshal of the High Court of Admiralty, a attracted him. Ilis general reading placed 
post which he resigned when, two years later, him at a i)oint of view which gives the bfK>k 
lie became secretary for the affairs of Green- a peculiar significance. He saw how great a 
wich Hospital ; while in the law he graduallv light our early statutes could throw upon our 
attained to a considerable position. In 175^ historv, and how little their value had been 
he was appointed justice of the counties of appreciated by historians. He saw likewis«.' 
Merioneth, Carnarvon, and Anglesey ; in that an intelligible history of English law 
1764 he succeeded Sir Michael Foster as re- could not be written without a knowledge of 
conler of Bristol; he was made a king's other systems to which English law is related. 
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And unfitted though he himself was to work 
out these ideas, he added a link, as Burke did, 
to the chain which connects Montesquieu, 
who.ee writings he knew and admired, with 
the historical school of our own day. Another 
o£ his suggestions is being gradually realised. 
While not believing codification to be prac- 
ticable, he proposed that the danger of the 
revival of obsolete statutes should be obviated 
by formally repealing them, and that different 
acts of parliament relating to one subject 
•should be reduced into one consistent statute. 
As to the book itself, its ingenuity and curious 
learning still save it from being forgotten. 

In his next work of any importance he was 
less fortunate. Elstob had intended to pub- 
lish King Alfred's version of * Orosius,* and 
bad mode a transcript, but for some reason — 
want of encouragement by subscription is 
Barrington's surmise — the design was never 
carried out. The transcript ultimately came 
into Barrington's hands, and in 1773 he 
printed the text, together with a translation 
of his own, * chiefly,' he says in his preface, 
' for my own amusement and that 01 a few 
antiquarian friends.* The work had interested 
him greatly, as appears from his correspond- 
ence with Gough (Nichols's Illmt rations, 
V. 582 et seq.)y but he came to it with inade- 
quate knowledge. Neither on the text nor on 
his translation can reliance be placed (see 
Alfred's Orosius ^ by Bos worth, pref. 1). It 
was in a note to this translation tliat he con- 
fessed his ignorance of the story of Astyages 
and ITarpagus, a confession of which he was 
often reminded. 

His versatile mind was meanwhile en- 
grossed with Arctic exploration. After 
studying the records of former expeditions, 
and collecting evidence from the masters of 
whalers, he submitted his views to the Royal 
Society, and succeeded in inducing the 
society to lay the matter before Lord Sand- 
wich, then first lord of the admiralty. The 
result was that the government despatched 
two ships, the llacehorse and the Carcass, 
under the command of Captain Phipps, after- 
wards Lord Mulgrave, and Captain Lutwidge. 
Though the expedition failed, Barrington was 
not discouraged. He collected fresh evidence, 
and published his papers (which do not ap- 
pear in the Royal Society's * Transactions ) 
m 1775 and 1776 (translated in Engel's 
* Neuer Versuch iiber die Lage der nordlichen 
Gegenden von Asia und Amerika,' &c.). In 
181^ the matter again provoked great inte- 
rest, and they were reprinted by Colonel 
Mark Beaufov [q. v.]. 

Barrington^s other works consist of nume- 
rous pajjers read before the Royal Society and 
the Society of Antiquaries, of the latter of 



which he was made vice-president. Like the 

* Observations on the Statutes,* they are 
apropos of everything. Besides a number of 
sketches in the byways of natural history, 
there are papers on such different subject-s as 
the landing of Caesar and the passage of the 
Thames (in which he maintains that the 
Tamesis is the Medway) ; the deluge (his 
opinion that the deluge was not imiversal 
being vigorously attacked in the* Gentleman's 
Magazine,* xlVii. 407, xlviii. 363) ; Dolly 
Pentreath, the old woman with whom the 
Cornish language expired (his investigations 
thereon exciting the ridicule of Horace Wal- 
pole and Peter Pindar) ; patriarchal customs 
and manners: and the antiquity of card play- 
ing (* Barrington ... is smgularly unfortu- 
nate in his speculations about cards,* says 
Chatto in his * History of Playing Cards ). 
These essays give us an insight into a mind 
of restless activity, which turned wide though 
not accurate learning to most ingenious uses. 
He was by no means free from the antiqua- 
rian's creaulity. Referring to Bruce's * Aoys- 
sinian Tour,* George Steevens writes to Bishop 
Percy : * It will be dedicated to the Honour- 
able Daines Barrington, with singular pro- 
priety, as he is the only one tvho possesses 
credulity enough for the author's purposes ' 
(Nichols's Illustrations, vii. 4). And in 

* Peter's Prophecy,* a dialogue between Peter 
Pindar and Sir j'oseph Banks upon the ap- 
proaching election of a president of the Royal 
Society, he is treated tnus (Peter Pindar's 
Works, ii. 74 ; see also iii. 186) : 

Sir Joseph. Pray then, what think ye of our 

famous Daines ? 
Peter, Think, of a man denied by Nature 

brains I 
Whose trash so oft the Royal leaves disgraces ; 
Who knows not jordens brown from Roman 

vases ! 
About old pots his head for ever puzzling, 
And boring earth, like pigs for truffles muzzling. 
Who likewise from old urns to crotchets leaps, 
Delights in music, and at concerts sleeps. 

(See also Mathias's Pursuits of Literature, 
16th edition, p. 82 and note.) Barrington 
himself did not over-estimate his work. ' I 
have, perhaps, published too many things,* 
was his own reflection. To many who are 
not acquainted with his writings he is known, 
at least by name, as one of the correspondents 
of Gilbert AVhite. And he is more worthy 
to be remembered than his contemporaries 
imagined if the report be true that through 
his encouragement White was induced to wnte 
the * Natural History of Selbome.' Bentham, 
too, placed him in good company in saying 
that 'Montesquieu, Barrington, Beccaria, 
and Helvetius, but most of all Helvetius, set 
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me on the principle of utility ' ( Works, x. 54). 
Barrington was the friend of Bishop Percy, 
of Johnson (see Malone*s edition of Boswell, 
vii. 164), of Boswell, and of many other men 
of letters of his time. His name appears in 
the list of members of the Essex Heaa Club. 
In his later years he lived in his chambers 
in King*s Bench Walk, spending much of his 
time in the Temple gardens. Lamb, who 
refers to him in the * Old Benchers ' as 

* another oddity,' has a curious incident to 
tell of Gilbert White's friend : ' When the 
account of his year's treasurership came to be 
audited, the following singular charge was 
unanimously disallowed by the bench: ^''Item, 
disbursed Mr. Allen, the gardener, twenty 
shillings for stuff to poison the sparrows, by 
my orders." ' Barrington died on 14 March 
1800, and was buried in the Temple church. 
An engraving from his portrait by Slater 
(1770) will be foimd prefixed to the fifth edi- 
tion of his * Observations on the Statutes,* 
and also in Nichols's * Illustrations,' v. 682. 
The Barringtonia^ a tropical tree, was named 
in his honour by Forster. 

The following is a list of his works: 
1. * Observations on the More Ancient Sta- 
tutes from Magna Charta to the Twenty-first 
of James I, cap. xxvii. With an Appendix, 
being a Proposal for New Modelling the 
Statutes,' 1766. Subsequent editions in 1767, 
1769, 1775, and 1796. 2. The ^Naturalist's 
Calendar,' 1767. Reprinted in 1818 (Agas- 
siz's Bibliog, Z00I. et G60I. and Watt's Bi- 
hlioff. Brit.). 3. The * Anglo-Saxon Version, 
from the Historian Orosiu.s. By -I'^lfred the 
Great. Tofr<;ther with an English Transla- 
tion from tlie An^lo-Saxon,' 1778. With a 
map, tracing the voyage of Ohthere and 
Wulfstan, and geographical notes by Forster, 
which Bosworth considers of great value. 
4. * Miscellanies,' 1781. Containing * Tracts 
on the Possibility of reaching the North 
l*ole' (which first appeared in 1775 and 1 776 ) ; 
essays in natural nistory ; an account of 
musical prodigies ; ^Ohthere's Voyage, and the 
Geograpiiy of the Ninth Century illustrated' 
(from his *()rosius'); and other papers, 
mostly reprints. 5. A list of his papers to 
the Royal Society and the Society ot Anti- 
quaries will be found in the respective indexes 
to tlie * Transactions ' of the societies; also 
in the * Gentleman's Magazine,' Ixx. (part 1) 
291, and in Nichols's ' Literary Anecdotes,' 
iii. 4-7. Some of his papers have been re- 
printed in other works, e.g. the * Ijanguage 
of Birds' in Pennant's * British Zoology,' 
vol. iii., and a treatise on *■ Archery ' in 

* European Magazine,' viii. 177, 257. 

[Geut. Mafj. Ixx. 291 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ii. 
6o3, iii. 3, \*iii. 424 ; Nichols's Illustrations, v. 



582. Tii. 4 ; Archseologia ; PhiL Trans, of Boyal 
Society; Penny Cyclop.; Lodge's PeAmgeof 
Ireland ; Nat. Hist, of Selbome ; Notes and 
Queries, 6th ser. ix. 304, 331 ; Barrett's Bristol : 
Ormerod's Cheshire.] <J. P. M. 

BARRINGTON, GEORGE (b. 1755), 
pickpocket and author, 'w'as bom at May- 
nootn, countv Klildare, Ireland, on 14 May 
1755. His mther, Henry Waldron, was a 
working silversmith, and his mother, whose 
maiden name was Naish, was a mantua ma- 
ker. At the age of seven young Waldron 
was sent to a school, kept by one John Do- 
' nelly at Maynooth, and afterwards a medical 
man named Driscol took him under his roof 
for the purpose of educating him. Afterwards 
Dr. Westropp, a dignitary of the Irish church, 
placed him at a free grammar school in Dub- 
lin, with a view to ms entering the univer- 
sity. A ouarrel with a schoolfellow* whom 
he stabbea with a penknife, led to his being 
flogged, and he immediately afterwards ran 
away from the school (May 1771), having 
first stolen some money from the master, and 
joined a company of strolling players at 
Drogheda under the assumed name of Bar- 
rington. John Price, the manager of the com- 
Eany, prevailed on Barrington to join with 
im in picking pockets at the Limerick races. 
Price was detected and sentenced to tran.s- 
portation, and Barrington, in alarm, fle<l to 
England. Here he assumed the clerical habit , 
and pursued his career as a * genteel pick- 
pocket ' with varying success. He went to 
court, and at a lev^e on the queen's birthday 
succeeded in robbing a nobleman of a diamond 
order. At Covent Garden theatre he robbe»l 
the Russian prince OrlofF of a gold snufTlxix 
set with brilliants, generally supposed \o be 
worth no less than 30,000/. On the latter 
occasion, however, he was detected and 
brought before Sir John Fielding at Bow 
Street ; but as Prince Orloff declined to pro- 
secute he was dismissed. At length he was 
det^*ct<?d in picking the pocket of a low woman 
at Drury Lane theatre, for which, being in- 
dicted and convicted at the Old Bailey, h»^ 
' was sentenced to ballast-heaving, or, in other 
: words, to three years' hard labour on the river 
Thames on board the hulks at Woolwicli 
(1777). In consequence of his good behaviour 
he was set at liberty at the end of twelv»* 
months, but he was again detected picking 
pockets almost immediately afterwards, and 
this time was sentenced to five years' hard 
labour on tlie Thames (1778). An influential 
gentleman, who happened to visit the hulks, 
obtained Barrington s release, on the con- 
dition that he should leave the kingdom. He 
accordingly repaired to Dublin, where he re- 
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Bumed liiB eril courses, and (iftT risiling 
Edinburgh ventured rocomi^ back to London. 
On 15 Sept. 1790 b» was tried at the Old 
Bailev on a char^ of picking the pocket of 
Mr. Ilenry Hnre Townsend. and was sen- 
tenced on the S2nd to eeven years' trangpor- 
tatiun. On his several triab he addressed the 
court with considerable eloquence, and hia 
superior education and gentlemanly deport- 
ment procured for him a widespread noto- 
riety. Two accounts of his life and adven- 
tures were published at this period, and hud 
an extensive circulation. Soon after George ' 
Borrington'sconviction.Dr.ShuteBarrinpton I 
fq. v.] was advanced to the rich bishopric of 
Durham, a circumstance which gave rise to 
the epigram — 

Two naaiiBaKcs of Iiite. in a different way, 

Wilh spirit and zeiil did l*Btir 'em ; 

The ODE was tratuporteil to Botany Buy. 

The other tiao'ilnled to Dorham. 

George Barrington embarked for Botany 
Bay, and on the voyage was the means of 
preventing the succe^ of a formidable con- 
spiracy among the convicts who attempted to 
seiae the «hip. For this service he received 
a pecuniary reward from the captain, who, 
on arriving at New South Wales, recom- ' 
mended him to the favourable consideration | 
of the governor, lie obtained in 1793 the I 
first, warrant of emancipation ever issued. I 

Governor Hunter authorised the opening I 
of a theat re at Sydney. The principal actors 
were convicts, and the price of ndtniasiou was 



play represented (10 Jan. 17S«!) was Dr. 
Young's tragedy, 'The Revenge,' and Bar- 
rington wrote the celebrated prologue, be- 
ginning — 
From distant dimes, o'er wideaprend seas, we 

Though not with much Mai or beat of drum ; 
True patriot* we, for be it oodenrtood. 
We loFt cur countiT for our country's good. 
Til) private views diBgraeed our generous xoal. 
What urgpd our travels was our country'ii weal ; 
.^nd none will doubt, but that oiir emigration 
Hui proved moat aaefol ti> the British nation. 



London ( 1801), 8vo, with a second part en 
tilted 'A Sequel to Barrington's Voyage li 

New South Wales, comprising ai ' ' 



office of high coDstnble of Paramatta, New 
South Wales, for n considerable period, and 
was much esteemed by the governor and llie 
other olBcioln on account of bin loyal and oi^ 
dfriy conduct, lie lived to a very old age 
and died at I'aramuita. but the date of his 
death does not appear to be recorded. 

His works are : 1. ' A Voyage to Botany 
Bay, wilh a description of thecoimtry, man- 
ners, customs, religion, &c., of the natives,' 



I'e of the transactions^ and buhavio_. 
of ihe convicts,' &c, There is another edition 
printed at New York, n.d. Other editions 
are entitled 'An Account of a Voyage to 
New South Wales, enriched with bcAutifitl 
coloured prims, London. 1S03, 1810, 8vo, 
with an engraved portrait of the author 
prefixed.' i. 'The ilisto^ of New South 
Wales, including Botany Bay, Port Jackson, 
Pamaratla r«i'c], Sydney/and all itsdepvndan- 
ciee, from the original discovery of the island,' 
&c.. London, 1802, St'o. 3. 'i'he Hiatoryof 
New Holland, from ile first discoveryin IBIfi 
to the present time,' London, 1808, 8to ; the 
second edition illustrated with maps. 'There 
also passes under Barrington's name, though 
he wus probably not the author of it, a book 
called 'The IjDndon Spy, or the Frauds of 
London detected," Falkirk, 1809, 12mo; 4tli 
edition, London, 1805, 12mo. 

(Geuuiuc Life and Trial of George Barrington, 
I7S0; Memoirs of George Barrington. 1790; 
Life and Estjaordioary Adventures of George 
BarrinBton. Darlington (1795?); Life, Times, 
and Advmlnr™ of George Barrington, London 
(1820 ?) ; Nottw and QucHch. 3nd eer. viii. 264. 
3rd ser. iii. 120, iv. UH, xi. 476; Lowndie't 
Bibl. Man. od. Bohu ; Cat. of Printeil Bnoka in 
Brit. Mus. ; Healon'a Auntmliaa Diet, of Dates 
and Men of the Time (1879), ii. 39. S6.] T. C. 

BAHKIKGTON, JOHN SULTE, first 
Viscount BARmiroTos(ie7S-l7a4), lawyer, 
polemic, and christian apologist, was the 
third son of Mr. Bexijamin Shute, a merchant 
in London, ' descended from Hobert Shute of 
Hockington in the county rf Cambridge, one 
of the twelve judges in the reign of Queen 
Elixabelh ' (^rilaph on first l^ord Barring- 
ton). His motherwas daughter of the Rev. 
Joseph Caryl, and sister to the first wife of 
Sir Thomas Abney. He was bom in 1678 
at Theobalds in Hertfordshire, and was edn- 
cated at the academy kept by Mr. Thomas 
Howe, where Dr. Isaac Watts was at the 
time an older pupil. Al the age of sixteen 
Mr. Shute was sent to the university of 
Utrecht, where he piiblished several acade- 
mical exercises: 'Exercitatio I'livsicu de 
4to, Utrecht, 1696; •Ui'saerlat 



'issertatio Phi losophica inaugu mils 
de Theocratia Civili,' 4to, Utrecht, 1B97 
(written before taking the degrees of Ph.D. 
and L.A.M.): and a farewell discourse, de- 
livered on 1 June 1698, entitled ' Uratio do 
Studio Philosopluie conjungendo cum Studio 
Juris Komani, 4to, t'trerit, 1698. At the 
etid of a four years' residence at Utrwhl, 
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1 



ShiitK returned to Ea|;]niid. aud bccnme 

sti;dent st the Inner Temple, and was in di 

course called to the bar. In 1701 he pub- | adopted him. and ii 

liiilltid anonymouslv ' An Essay upon tlis In- , had named BuTringti 

tenwt of Bngland ' .--.».. . . -. l:... _i 



John Wildman of Beohel, Berkshire, irfio, 

related or allied lo bun.bad 

'.U doted in I70a 

heir aa bt^ixig Uw 

worthiest person whom h« kaew. la 1713 

diftsenting from the Established Church,' 4to, Barrington published, separately, two palU 



ablish 



London, whioh was reprinted two yei 

with the name of the author, and with cor- I London, the first part ' showing 

reetione and additions, under the title of ' The j nhat the nation ia Ut expoet from 

Interest of England, &o., with *" »■•- >■ .■.- .,t. 

illioiit Occasional Conformity. 

bnbly this publication that or 



friendshii 
addre 



Dissuasive from Jacnbitisin,' Sn, 

■ pnpisll 

OB Thoughts ' king, and in partiotilar from the Prelendw,' 

It was pro- and the seiiond part uonaidaring 1001* parti- 

>ught him the ' cularlr 'the int«ri«t of the clergy una uoi- 



of Locke; and Watte, in an ode ! versitiee with relation to popery and t 

to 3hut« in June 1701, whilst Pretender.' This treatise, which went thmugh 
I suffering from his lost illness, I four editions in thn first year of its puhlico- 
' tinn, recommended the author to Geoi^ T. 
who grant-ed him an audience the first diT 
after his arrival in London. In the first 

?arliament of the reif^u, which met on 
~ March 1715, BarriQirlou represented Bet- 
wick-upiin-Tweed, and was returned by the 
same constituency to Ih^ parliament which 
nsftpmhled on 9 Oct, 1723, Barrington wm 
created, on 11 June 1730, Baron Ratringtoa 
of Newoutle in the county of Dublin, and 
Msoount Barrin^n of ArdgUss in th» 
county of Down, in the Irish peerwe. On 
Absolute account of his connection with the Uitrburf 
of Sir H. lottery,oneof thebubbleapeculationsofthii 



Shutn is the darling of hie yean. 
Young 8hute hia liettar likeness bear< 
All but his wrinkles niid his hairs 
Ars copied in his son. 



In 1704 Shute produced the first part of 
a work entitled ' The ffights of Protestant 
Dinaonters,' with an elaborate dedication to 
the queen. Acorreeted and enlarged edition 
of this first part was brought out the follow- 
ing year, together with the second pE"' ' ' 
"■-^:— ■-": of their Rizht " '' 

from the O^i 



At the 
on behalf of 

ent to Scot- 



vTnaica. 

Toleratii 

Mack worth 

at Home,' 4to, London, 1705. 

stance of Lord Somers, nctf 

the whig ministry, Shute was seni 

land, in order to' win ptesbyteria 

for the scheme of the union of the ^ „ 

doms. For the success which attended his the Ilarburg Company, of wtich thi 

efforts he was rewarded by being appointed of Wales was tl— 

in 1708 one of the commissioners of tne oils- command of ihi 
toms, from which ha was removed by the been the scopBgoat 
lory administration in 1711, In a letter to ' ' ~ 

Archbishop King of Dublin, dated 30 Nov. 
I70S, just Defore Shute's appointment to the 
commissionership, Swift describes him ~ ' ~ 



his Treatise incitulod Peace time, he was expelled from the Hou.>e uf 
T„i._ ,Tn= .. .L- :_ o„n,n,„ua „„ 15 pg^, 1733^ ^n exowsive 

Cnishment supposed to be due to Sir Robert 
alpole, whow administration Lord Bur- 
rington had opposed. Barrington hnd i--. 
willingly assumed the sub-eovemor9hi|i 
irg Company, of which the P::! 

' » c;. 

royalty. When bs 
offered himself for r»-elMtiM 
.uency at Berwick, hs WM If- 

t'ected by a bare majority. His misfortim" 
ins always met witli sympathisers, ami ' 



>at of n 



Toung mAn, but reckoned the shrewdest head character and 



I England, and the person in whom the 
presbyterians chiefly confide. ... As to his 
principles he is truly a moderate man, fre- 
'ing the church and the meeting indif- 



indication. Ho survived hie exclusion ti < 
chiefly confide. ... As to his , the House of Commons for nearly tw-o 
' ■ ■ ' ■ '- ' yejw^. He died at his seat of Becket, Berk- 

shire, on 14 Dec. 1731, and was burUd M 
37 Dec, in the parish church of ShrivflalXiia 
in that county. By his wits Anne, wh o HM . 
the daughter and co-heireK of Sir V*" 
Daines, sheriff of Bristol, and who iL 
8 Fab. 1763, ViscountBarrington left ft! 
ofsixBonaandthreedaughters, Fourol 
William Wildman, Dailies, T 



ferentiv- In a letter to Mr, Hunter, 12 Jan. 
1709, SwifV mentions Shute as ' a notable 
voung presbyterian gentleman' (Swift's 
'Work*, 8vo, Edinbargh. 1824, xv. 318, 329). 
Meanwhile Shute had inheriled two con- 
sidernble estates. To the first of these he 
succeeded at the death of Mr, Francis Har- 
rington of Tofts in Essex, who had married 

his first cousin, and in accordance with whoso j In addition to the works alrendj 
will he assumed the name and arms of Bar- , Harrington published ' MiseellanM 
rington, a family of antiquity in Essex. The I a New Methodof considering so mi 
second estate bequeathed to Barrington, to History of the .\postle« as is cor 
which he succeeded in 1710, was that of Mr. j Scripture: tuan.\betraclof theirH 
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AS^troct of thnt Abstrucl, and four Critical ' 
iC-snVB,' 2 ToU, *lvi>, London, 1725. It vaa in 
ivvislng, correuling', nnd enlarging this work 
liiat the aullmr passed tbe interval between 
its publication und hiif doatli : n second en- 
lurged edition (3 vols. 8vo, London, 1770) 
was i»Bin^d by Lin son, Dr. Shute Bamngton, 
tlien bi«hop of Llandaff. Thia edition incor- 
{Kirnted 'An Esaay on the Beveral Dispensa- 
tions of God to .Mankind, in the Order in 
-which they lie in tlie Bible; or, a short Sys- 
tem of the Religion of Nature and Scripture,' 
which had likewise het-n originally published 
Wvo, London, 1735. Horrington's chief works 
weru subsequently col lifted under the title of 
' TlieTheoloriearWnrks of the first Mscount 
Barrinifton, oy the Rev. George Townaend, 
M.A.,' 3 vols., 8vo, London, 1838. 

[The Peemge of Irelnnd, 1768, ii. 87 ; FoBler'a 
P«enge, 1S82 ; A Xew and Oeiierat Bingruphi- 
«il Dictionary. 1798, toI. ii. ; NichoU'a Literary 
Anocdotea, vol. vi., part i., pp. 4**-62 ; Biogm- 
phia BriMnnim. 1778. vol. i. : Life of the lint 
ly)rd Barrington, profimd to lownMnd's edition 
"f Ihr Theological Works, &c.i Mackewen's 
l-Uiienl Sennoii. 1736.] A. H. G. 

BABBINQTON, Sik JONAH (1760- 
IK'tl), judge in the court of admiralty in 
Ireland, wna of a good prot«Btant family of 
the Pale, and was the fourth of the sixteen 
children of John Barrington, Esq., of Knap- 
t'.n. near AbbeTleix, Queen's County. The 
--iirroundinffsof'his childhood, as he describes ' 
l!]fm.wDuld,inlheir mixture of extrav^nce j 
nnii discomfort, have done no discredit to 
fnstie Rackrent, Barrington was sent to 
TrinityCollege, Dublin, andin course of time i 
waa called to the bar. lie confesses, with- I 
out any appearance of «hanie, that having I 
been at lir»t intended for the army he re- , 
ceived ati offer of an ensign's commission 
fr'un General Hunt Walsh; but having as- 
c-rtained tliat the regiment was likely to be ^ 
<irdered into immediate wrvice in America, 
he declined the offer, requesting the jteneral 
to bestow the favour ojion 'some hardier sol- 
dier.' In the profesaion which he finally ' 
chose his abilities, his poiition, and his social . 
qualifieotiona contributed as much as legal 
Imowledge to secure his ropid rise; in 1793 he 
look silk, and became a judge in adnuralty in ' 
1798, In 1792 liewas returned to the Irish 
) louse of Commons as member for Tuam, but | 
I'xl his seat in 1796; was again returned in 
I 7'M as member for Bannagher, and sat till 
ilii' diMolution of tbe Irish parliament con- 
-rvjuent upon the Act of Union in 1800. 

I >f that meonure Barrington was a steady 
<p|i]ponBut, HerelBteslhBt,wbenearIyin 1798 
I h-' scheme was lying mooted in the English 
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government, he received from Lord Clare an 
offer of the BolicitoisgeDemlBhip, on condition 
that he would give his support to such u 
measure. This ho peremptorily refijsed to 
do : and by the refusal he not only put u 
stop lo his professional advancement, but de- 

E rived himself of a lucrative sinecupe which 
B then held. NevertheJess, it has been 
generally believed that he was made the in- 
strument for buying over to the government 
side some politicians of a character not ao 
professedly incorruptible. It is impossible 
to explain this inconsistency. In tbe course 
of a few years he became concerned in other 
transactions not less questionable. ITU ex- 
tniVHgant habits had l>rought him consider- 
ablj? into debt., He himsfuf humorously de- 
scribes some of the more harmless shifts to 
which he was reduced to extricate himself 
from his ditBeulties. In 1606 hewentao far 
as to appropriate some of the money which 
had been paid into his court; and he com- 
mitted the same offence on at least twootber 
occasions, in 1806 and 1810. These pecula- 
tions were brotight to light by a commisBioii 
of inquiry into the Irish courts of justice in 
1630; and in the same year Sir Jonah was, 
upon petition of both houses of parliament, 
deprived of his office. He lliereu|Wtt left 
England, iind never apnin returned. He died 
at \'ersailles on 8 April 1834. 

Hia workswere: 1. ' Personal Sketches of 
hiH own Time,' two volumes, 1637 ; a third 
volume in 1633, i. 'Historic Memoirs of 
Ireland,' two volumes, 183-2. 3. The Rise 
and Pall of the Irish Nation ' (chiefly an ac- 
count of the passing of the Act of Union) 
(Peris, 1633). The first of these, which 
consists of a seriee of humorous pictures of 
tbe Irish aocietr of his days, is the only book 
by which Eamngtoa's mune is now remem- 

[Porsonnl Ski-lthes. ihiril alitiiin. with Mb- 
moir lij Dr. Towusenil Yoiing, whore, bowavi-r, 
lliK dnln of Barrington's dwith is iticom-ctly 
k'lwii 1 cf. Animal IU>gistcr. IB34.1 C. V. K. 

BABKINGTON, SAMUEL (1739- 
1600), admiral, fifth eon of John, first Vis- 
count Barrington [q. v.], wai, in the eleventh 
yearof his age, entered onboard the Lark,44 
guns, under the care of Lord Geoive Gordon. 
He passed his examination for the rank of 
lieutenant on 35 Sept. 1745, being then — 
according to his certincate, and l:^ a not un- 
common eccentricity of chronology — up- 
wards of twenty years of age, and having; 
served at sea five Tears and three months. 
Early in 1747 he haS command of the Weasel 
sloop, and on 29 Mav was posted to the 
Bellona frigate, In her he capture<l the 
V S 
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French Etmt Iniliiuiiaii. Due dp Chitrlres, ! 
laden wilh miliUrv- Mores off Uslmnl on . 
IH Aug., ami WHS «horlly after advanced to . 
rbe Romney, nf HO guns. After the peace 
ho commmiaDd the SerUior»e [Hpate in the 
Mediterruienn, nnd wu i!mploy«l In one of 
the conetuntlv riiuurring m-gotiations with 
the North AfriCBu eonuirs. He next had 
commandof theCrowii, 44giinH, onthecoaal 
of Guinea, and in !"■'>+• fi, in iJie Norwich, 
uceomponied Commodore Keppel to North 
.Vmerica. In17'>7 hi> commanded the Acbil- 
l(«, 60 guns, under Sir Il^ward Hawk^, in 
the expedition to Bawiue Itoads: on 29 May 
1758, whiUl cmisinf(iii uompaiiv with the In- 
trepid and Dorsetshire, aasisled in the caplure 
of the lUiEonnable. a French ship of ff4 (Tims; 
and on 4 April 1759, still in iTie Achilles, ' 
whilst cruising off Cape FiniBterre, he fell in ; 
with the Comte de St. Florentine, a privateer i 
of 60 giuiB and nearly fiOO men. Tbisshipwas 
returning from a lengthi^ned and, till then, 
fortunate cruiec on ihe ctasl of Africa nnd in < 
the West Indies, hut was apparently lumbered : 
with merchandise. She was now ct^tured ' 
in less than two hours, affpr a very one-sided | 
action, in which she was dismasted and lost 
her csptun.and I I6men killed and wounded: . 
the Achilles having only 2 men killed and 
22 wounded. Barrington afterwards joined j 
Hawke off Brest, whence he was detached ' 
as part of a squadron ordered, under Rear- 
admiral Rodney, to destroy the flat-bottomed 
boats at Havre-de-Grace. Rodney hoisted 
his flag on board the Achilles, and the ob- 
jects of the expedition were aucceasfully 
carried out on 4 July. The Achilles then 
returned to the fleet off Brest, and in Sep- 
tember, whilst with the detached squadron 
in Quiberon Bay, and attempting to cut out 
some French ships anchored in shore, she 
look the ground heavily. She was got off", 
but was so much injured that she had to be 
sent home immediately. In 1760 the AchiUes 
was one of the squodron sent out, under the 
Hon. .Tohn Byron, to destroy the fortifica- 
tions of Louisbours: : and in 1761 was with . 
Commodore Keppel in the operations against 
Belle Isle, and was sent home with despatches 
announcing the successful landing. In 1762 
Barrington was transferred to the Ilero, 74 
guns, hut continued in the Channel under 
Sir Edward Hawke, nnd afterwards under 
Sir Charles Hardy. At Ihe peace, in 1763, he 
had been serving almost, if not quite, without 
intermission from the time of his first entry in 
1741. He was now uiiemploypd till 1768, 
when he was appointed to the Venus, of 96 
guns, as the goremor of the Duke of Oum- 
Iwrland, who served with him as volunteer 
aitd midshipman. In October he nominally 
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gave up the command, to which the prii 
was promoted, but tesumMl it agsin air 
few Jays, when lU» prince wii?i furilui 
vanced to be rear-admiral, nrnl 
flagon board the Venus, witli I: 
his Hug-captain. In 1771. "tl 
with Sjmin about the Falklati'l I 
Iftin Barrington was appoinl«i i^^ m.- .\n 
74 guns, and continued in her. niiiu:L'<. 
Ihe Channel fleet, for the next thriie \'' i 
In 1777 he anniniteionml the Priro 
Wales, also of 74 giin«, and aftpr k 
months' cruising in the Chnnnal and <>ii 
SoundingN was, on 33 Jan. 1778, adiJH 
to be rear-admiral uf the whiti\ and 
seni out as eomniander-in-ohief in ih'- " 
Indies. He arrivedat Burbadur'- 
andwn* shortly afterwards jr>i I,, 
Snwyer in the Boync; hut th^.i 
France wo* then imminent, hr \. 
out inlelligi'nce or initructions I'mm }>< 
and Ihe first definite lidinga that hnrt'^i i 
were in a letter from the beutenaot-goii 
of Dominica, dated 7 Sept.. which ro^n ■ 
him on the l^th, and ran: ' I hasten i< 
quaint you that we areatt«ckod this mon 
hy a very considerable flei>t ; neveral liii- 
Imltie ships with an admiral. Tht^y ntr - 



too late.' All this was curiously inncrm 
for there was not at this time a •>:■. 
French line-of-haltle ship within a .-..i 
of thousand miles. DomiiucH was iri 
attacked, by a scratch foK» of L'.OOfi <-. 
soldiers and vn1unte(>rs, raised )iv itj' 
vemor <)f Martinique, and ferriivl „^ . 
Dominica on board a numbor of en.' 
vessels, escorted hy three frignlea and - 
privateers. But Barrington was obli;.-'' 
act on the erroneous information trani^itii' 
to him, and having no force capable of n;., 
ing such a fleet as was describcrd. Iil' w> n 
Antigun, Id take measures for thi? snt. i 
that island. He tlien retnmed loBarhni 
and was joined, on 10 Dec., by Commodorr ■ 
Ilothnm. with Ave of tlie smallest ahipa i^ \ 
the line, two frigates, and n nurolMT of trant* I 
ports carri-ing 5,000 soldierw, In CAnsu1(»- I 
lion with General Grant, commandtni; th-" ' 
and with the commodore, it was at mie'i 
termined 1o attempt a ooiiDlAt^ltu'V nr 
Lncia. The expedition s^led on thi< I 
and on the 13th anchored in ih-> Onu, - 
deSac. Thetroi>pewereimuii'.li ■ 
and the island was taken wit?i 
whilst the governor withdri'" : 
tains, wherehehopedtomunltiiii . 
he could bo relieved. The Coiini fl'i'.-i 
with the Toulon fleet, had really entn.- i 
Boston to the West Indies. sJdfr br sidi 
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}loi)iun, and bad arrived nt Jlortiniquu 
About the same time that Hotham had nr- 
rived at Qarbadoes. On the aflemoon at ihe 
14th Barrington had intelligence of his ap- 
proach, and the enemy's fleet, with a crowd 
of smaller shipping, was sigbled from the 
neighbouring hills. Expwting no enemy 
from the fea, his ships were in uo posture of 
defence. But during the night he succeeded 
in forming his little squadron in a close line 
at:ross the mouth of the bay, the ends sup- 
ported by a few guns on the hillfl above, 
and with the tranaporta and store-ships in- 
eide. ITis attitude was firm, but his force 
was comparatiTciy insignificant ; and M. de 
Suffren, captain of the Pantawiue, strongly 
urged D'Estaing to run boldly in and anchor 
close alougidde. or on top of the anchor- 
buoys, thus rendering the shore batteries 
iiaeleas, and crashing the English by force of 
numbers. D'Estaing, however, preferred 
standing in in line of battle, keeping away 
■ilong the English line, and so passing again 
out of the bay, after b desultory interchange 
of firing. In the uftemoon be partially re- 
pHated the same mana'uvre, equally without 
result, tin the ISth. therefore, be landed 
the troops to the northward, and flttemnt*d 
m storm a bill strongly held by Brigadier- 
general Meadows. lie was once and again 
repulsed with great slaughter, and finally, 
hearing that Vice-admiral Byron, with a 
I'orCB superior to his own, was hourly ex- 
iiected, he re-embarked his men and sailed for 
^lortiniaue. Ashedid bo the French governor, 
-who had till then held out, surrendeped. 

Byroo, however, having had an eitremely 
stormy passage from Rhode Island, did not 
reach St. LucJa till 7 Jan. 1T79. when he 
necessarily took the command, acknowledg- 
ing, in a letter to the odmiralty, his regret 
at oeing compelled to supersede Barrington, 
to whom ho gave the option of hoisting his 
Jlag in a fingate and remaining in command 
«l St. Lucia, or of continuing in the l*rince 
of Wales, as second in command of the 
fleet. Barrington prefeiTed the more active 
eervice, and had thus a. very briiliaut share 
in the confused and ill-roiinaged action of 
{Irenadn on 6 July, and was still with the 
iltvt on 33 July, when Its steadfast line, at 
anchor in front of Basseterre of St. Kitts, 
again deterred D'Estaing from a resolute 
uttack [see Bykon, the Hon. Jors], Hav- 
ing shortly afterwards availed himself of the 
permission to return to England, he was, in 
the following spring, offered the command of 
the Channel fleet. But the Jobbery and 
trickery which, in the spring of 1771), had 
threatened Keppel'slifeand honour, had made 
the command in the Channel n<> desirable 
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appointment. BaiTington positively refused 
it, though he consented to command in the 
second post under Admiral Geary. In Au- 
gust, on Geary's resignation, Barrington 
again positively refused. ' I am ready, how- 
ever,' lie wrote on 39 Aug. 1780, ■ to sen-e 
under any officer superior to myself except 
one ■ (presumably Sir Hugh Pallisser). Be- 
fore an answer to this letter could be received 
Geary was compelled to leave the fleet, and 
Barrington, determined to avoid the en- 
tanglement, requested Admiral SirThomaa 
Pye to lake llie direction of it till their 
lordships' pleasure should be known. After 
this he was naturally shelved so long as that 
ministry remained in office. In April 17S'J 
he was again apgiointed to the Channel fleet, 
as second in command to Ijord Howe. He 
hoisted his flag in the Britannia, and for a 
short time, in Ilowe's absence, commanded 
in chief olf Ushant. But through the rest 
of the year he acted under Howe's orders, and 
assisted in the relief of Gibraltar (1 6- 19 Oct.), 
and in the repulse of the allied fleets of 
France and Spain on the iXnh. This service 
being successfullv accomplished, the fleet 
relumed to Engfand, and on 30 Feb. 17S3 
Barrington struck his flog. On 34 Sept. 
1787 he was advanced to the rank of admiral, 
and during the Spanish armament, in 1700, 
hoisted his flag in the Koyal George, again 
as second in command under Lord Howe. 
The fleet, however, was not called on to go 
to sea, and his flag was kept flying for only 
a short time, 'fhis was his last service. 
Whether by his own desire, from failing 
health, or in conse<|Uence of some dissgree- 

, ment with the admiralty, it does not now 
appear, but he was not employed during the 
earlv years of the revolutionary war, and he 
died in 1800. His conduct during the time 
he was in independent command speaks of 
talents and ener^ which might, had cir- 
cumstances permitted, have placed him 
amongst the most distineuishetl of our ad- 

j mirals. Norwasthekindlinessof hiadisposi- 
tion less conspicuous. Many anecdotes have 
been told illustrating this. They may be 
more or less apocryphal; but it is matter of 
official record tnat, whilst in the West Indies, 
he succeeded in obtaining for bis men a re- 
mission of the postage on their letters, which 
weighed very heaviry on them, more especi- 
ally under the old system of never paying 
the men whilst their ship was abroad. 

[lialfe's Naval Biog, i. 120; Clintnodc's Biog, 
Nav. vi. 10; Bcstsun's Nav, and Mil. Mem., 
undardate; OffleiftlOirrtspODdBncpintheP.B.O. 
The Pertrnil bjSic Joaliua Iteyniilds is the gem 
of tliB I'aintcd Hall at drwuwich. whore are 
also a very good picture of the engngemeut in 
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was if^neraUvesteemeilbvhis coiiT<>iii[k 

- ^ . . , on« of tlif most valiiobltf nampUpti 

line Jb Chartros sntl Florentine : nil prescnied I iiubject. Mueh rfiscuasion lollowe'l 
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BARRINGTON. SUtlTE ll734-18^«), 
siicceaaivtly bisLon of Llandotf, Salisbury, 
Bud Durham, was Uie sixth nnd youngest «on 
of John Shute, first Yi»couutBnrriiigtou[Q. V.J 
in the peerage of Ireland, by Aane, dau^nter 
und co-heirees of Sir William Daines, knight. 
He wft8 bom 26 May 1734, at Becket, Berk- 
shire, and lost bis father befure he waa seven 
months old. lie was educated "" 
afterwards entered as a gentb 



^"»- lication. To ihe apinion that the corruplK.i'- 
of the chuich of lloiue wem th« principal 
CBUsee of Ihe French n^rotution Banis^na 
hud (tiven prominent uttenuice ina*S«EBWn 
prcachul before the Lurde SpiritUkl and 
Temporal on Weduesda)-. '27 Feb. 17W, UW 
day appointed for a General FaM.,' aAar* 
wards published in London in 1708, and a a 
sermon piibliabMl in IBOtt. Yet b« ma 
willing to grant the Roman CAtholicB 'ercn 
degree of tAkmtionshort of political pawcTond 
' establighment;' and he oServd not uiily finas- 



of MertonCDllegi>, Oxford, where he look tlie ' cial assistance, but aUn the utmost luspitalit 
de^e of B.A. 21 Jan. 1765; and afier ob- lo the French emigraul bishops and pLtui 
taming a fellowship in the same or the sub- I Barrington died on '2i> Murch lK!ti. -.r 
sequent year was ordained by Bishop Seeker, I house in GaTendish Square, in the inn' 
ftfterwardsArchbishopofCanterbury.inliSe, ' second year of his age (Xictiins's Jlitui' 
and proceeded M.A. 10 Oct. 1757, By the ; tioM, &c. t. 631). At the limo of hia deaiu ^ 
interest of bis brother William, the second the bishop waa eoiint palatiite and ensta i 
Lord Barrington [q. v.], he was appointed, in rotulorum of Durhani, vi.sitor of Balliol Ool- I 

1700, ehapliun-in-ordinary to George III, and lege, Oxford, a truatee, bv eleotton, of tin I 
on 10 Oct. in the following year became a BTitishMuBeiim.andpresident of theSodwr 
canon of Christ Church, and took bis degree for bettering the Condition uf the I'ocir, ana 
of D.C.L. 10 June 1763. He was promoted, of the School for the Indigent Blind. B» 
23 April 1768, to a canonry at St. Paul's, . left numerous lea^acies To charities, and ]inv- 
wbieb he afterwards exchanged, December Tided fortheestablishroentoftbe'Barrinatnn 
1776, for a stall at Windsor. He was con* SocietyforpromotingReligiousandChri.-i 
secrated bishop of Llandaff, at Lambeth, I Piety in the Diocese of Durham.' IV-. 

on Sunday, 1 Oct. 1769. In the fid lowing I the works which have been already ::. 
year he issued a second edition of bis fathers J tioned, Barrington wrote a large nm;,; 
' Miscellanea Sacra.' in three volumes (I<on~ i of occasional productiom<, which wen- 
don, 1770). Id 1783 he was translated to lected into a volume of 'Sermons, Cbn:^ 
the see of Salisbury, where he charitably and Tracts,' 8vo, London, lAIl. He < 
aided the necessitous clergy and the poor tribut«d some valuable 'ICotes' to th(i \l 
of the diocese, and spent much money edition of Mr. WilLam Bowyer's *C'rii 
upon the repairs of the cathedral and the Conjectures and Observations on the > 
episcopal palace. In 1701 he succeeded Dr. Testament,' Ho, London, I7S2. lit* 
ITiurlow in the rich see of Durham, into also the author of the ' Political i.itV 
which he made a public entry 4 Aug., with WilliamWildman.ViscountBarrington.cuui- 
interchange of addresses and other courtesies piled from Original Papers, by liis Brothrr 
(Dr. StUKp's ^Kech made to the Siffht Rev. \ 8hute, Bishop of Durham' i4U>, London, 
Shutt, Lord Burhop of Durham, on AuffU*/ 4, , 1814, and dvo, 18151. Bfirringlon waa Iwic" 
1791, with hli Lordjhip't Anmrer, ?vo, Dur- I married, but had no issue : firstly, 2 Felt. 
ham, 1791 ; Orntlemaii'e Magaxinr, August I'dlitoLadyDianaBentir-terU.onlvdaughlcr 

1701, pp. 605-8). Barrington presided for | of Charles, second duke of St. AI^hui's, whn 
thirty-five years over the see of Durham. : diedin childbed 28 May 176li: and secondly. 
He was a vigorous champion of 1 lie protestant 30 June 1770. to Jane, onl^r daiigblerof Sir 
ejitablisbment, of which his father had been John Guise. Bart,, who died at Mon^wcll, 
amongtheforeroostsuppijrters;aud,dreading 6 Aug, 1807- 

the revival of their political power, he was . .^ ^ires and Memoir. «f th. Bishop. <J 

«ealoi»ly oppos«l to grantmg any further ; j^i,^„^^,„^ ^„,, s^i.^uiy. 182+; Mam<.i.r.' 
concessions to the Koman catholics. His Ri.h„n sli.,i« RHPrinirion. TOwflwd tu tJi- II.1 



>. ISU; 



■ 1 1 , nt r. 1 , ■ 1 , Bishop Shut* BnrriiiBlnn, pnftxed to th« lUv. 

tract, entitled ' The Grounds on which the Oeorgo Townseod's edition of thf Thaolctfiol 

Church of Lngland separated from the Works of the first Vismuul Borriaptuii 

Church of Rome reconsidered, in a view of xhn (ieni^lan Era. IBS',! ; Kiehola'a 1 

the nomishDoclrine of Ihe Eucharist, and an Anecdoti-s, vi. 452, and Illiistmil'iM. " 

Explanation of the .Antepenultimate Answer Imperial Mngnxine, June and July. 1 
in the Church Catechism' (London, 1W9), , 
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BAKRIXaTON, WILLIAM WILD- 
MATf, second Vi SCO I'ST Bahmisgton [l^'"- 
1793). was the eldest eon of Jtilin Shiile, (irtt 
Vijcount Biurington [q. t.], by his wife Anne, 
thf datig;bti!r and eolipire»e of Sir William 
Baines, and was bom 15 Jan. 1717. Al^r t»~ 
cci^ng tlie rudiments of education under Mr, 
Omhain, falber of Sir Bobert Omham, one of ^ 
I \iv barons of tlie court of exchequer, he pro- 
ceeded at eighteen years of age to Geneva, ' 
nnd, after a short residence there, made the ■ 
prruid tour. He arrived in England on bis 
return, 21 F^b. 1738; and two years after- 
wards. 13 March 1740, was unanimously I 
i^lfOI^ M,P. for Berwick-ujmn-Tweed, the ' 
runstilueni^y which had twice returned hia 
ffllher to the House of Commone. Barring- 
inn's politics were opposed to those of Sir 
llobert Walpole, whose political power ter- 
minated with the fiiBt fescion of the new 
parliament in 1741. In 1746 Barrington 
brought forwards jilanforformingand train- 
ing a nalional mihtia, of which the parish 
was to be the basis and unit ; and in the 
autumn of the game year TJsited Dublin in 
order to take bis seat in the Irish House of 
Lords. His father Lad never taken liis seat 
ns a peer of Ireland. He was appointed one 
of the lords commissioners of the Bdmiralty i 
'J2 Feb. 1746, and on 14 Dec. following acted ' 
as a member of the committee of twelve ap- 
pointed to ' manage the impeachment ' of 
Simon, Lord Loval, for high (reason, which 
ended in Lovat's conviction and execution. 
' In the year 1747 he wrote a vindication of 
the conduct of the admiralty board, of which 
he still continued a member ; ' and * his paper 
on Quarantine, written in 1761, when a bill 
for introducing a general system of quaran- 
tine was before pariiament, became an im- 
portant object of attention' (Bishop Bab- 
rikoton's PoUtiral Life, kc, 1814, pp. 12 
and 13). In 1764 he was appointed mnsler 
of the great wardrobe, and in the same year 
was returned to parliament as member for 
Plymouib. lie was sworn a nwrnber of the 
pnvy council 11 March 1756, and was ai^iiin 
returned for PljTnoulh to the House of C<im- 
mons after his acvt^tanci- of oflic'-as secretary 
at war on 21 Nov. foUowiDg. On 21 MarcQ 
1761 he wa» appointed cnanccllor of (be 
exchequer, in succession to Mr. l.pgge, and 
continued to hold this office until his accent- 
ancB of the trensurershtp of the navv. 8 May 
1TG2, in the place of George Qrenvltle, Ihen 
appointed secn'tarj' of stalo. This office 
Barrington held, not without being the ob- 
JM^t of jealousy and intrigue, until 19 July 
'1765, when he kisiwd bands on renssum- 
ing, at the king's express wish, thi' post of 
fiecretary at war. In that office he con- 



tinued until 16 Dec. 1776, when, in considera- 
tion of bis long public and personal serrice*, 
a pension of 2,000/. was granted bim. The 
civil list was temporarily relieved of this 
pension, however, hy the appointment of 
Barrington to be joint postmaster-general 
9 Jan, 1782, an office from which he was re- 
moved in April foUowing in order to serve 
a friend of Lord Sbelbume's administration. 
Tlie pension was renewed and continued at 
the direct instance of the l(ing, and Bar- 
rington enjoyed it until hisdeatb, which look 
plaiMj at Becket 1 Feb. 1793. A mimuniunt 
in the chancet of Shrivenham church, Berk- 
shire, where he was buried, was ' erected to 
his memory by his three surviving brotheiB, 
to whom he was the beet of fathers and of 
Mends' (Nichols, Utrrary Antrdotet, &c, 
vol. vi. part i. pp. 643-4). Sir John Dnl- 
rymple accused him of crippling and starv- 
ing the British army, and disgracing the 
Hag of his country by sending out under it 
(he untrained mercenaries of the continent. 
Barrington married. 16 Sept. 1T4U, Mary, 
daughter and heiress to Henry Lovell, Es4)., 
and widow of Samuel Grimslon, Esq.. eldest 
son of 'William, Viscount Grimston, who died 
24 Sept. 1764, leaving no surviving issue. 
A eulogistic life of Lord Barrington was 
written bv his brolher, Shute Harrington 
[q. v.], anJ was published in 1814. 

[Thu Peemgo of Irelnnd. 1798, ii. 88; Arch- 
dsU'sLodgo'a PenTige uf Ireland, 1 780, v, 20a-fl : 
Bishop Barringlun's Political Life of William 
WiMDinn, Viscount Bartington, 18H; Juur- 
iin) cf the [Irish] Bouse erf Lords. lT7tt-80, 
iii. S83. tee.: Oeul. Msg. Frl>mary 1798. and 
pflSEim ; Ificbols'a Lilcniry Aucctloica, tdI, tIi 
pp. 4fi(i-l and 643-4; fn John Dalrymple's 
Tlirte Lttlrrs to Lord Barriagton, 1778, and 
ercond cdirion, with a fourth letter, ITTH-I 

A. H, O. 

BAEKITT, THOMAS (174371820), anti- 
quary, was bom at Manchester in 1743 and 
came of Derbyshire yeoman stock, his fore- 
fathet* havingaet tied at Bolton and Woralej-, 
but his father, John Barritt, was the tirst of 
the family resident in Manchesler. Of tliu 
education of Thomas nothing is known, hut 
lie developed a strong taste for arclueological 
research which did not interfere with hia 
success aa a man of business. He kept a 
saddle-maker's shop in Hanging Dit«h, and 
gslliered a veiy curious collection of mann- 



aketches and memoranda which bavi' bren of 
great upe to subsequent writers. Ho v 
one of tbf earlv members of tlie Manches 
Literarr and Philosophical Society, and c 



iributed mvfral papers to lis 
Amongst tbcM are i^ssttj? on guppo^dDriiidi- 
' 18 near tlalifax, on (uitaijuiliea found 
in the river Kibble, and on a Roman inacri^ 
I.ioD found in Campfield. A number of liu 
inonuBcrinM were secured for Cheiliam's 
Library, Manch^ti^r, and Htveral others are 
iu private hands. He wrote veraea alau, and 
Hi^ver&t of them have been printed, but tlio^ 
aw UttJ* better thau doffgerel rhyme. His 
corKspondence with tbe leading antiquariea 
of the tjnie appears to have been extensive. 
One of the most interealins objects in kia 
collection wm a rword whieli he believed to 
have been that of Edward the Black Prince. 
A inonogrsph on the swords, Bttribut*d to 
that warrior, hs« been printed hy J. P. Ear- 
woker, F.S.A., in whicli the claims of Bar- 
ritt and others ore dlacusswl {Arch<ei>logieal 
Journal, vol. «xx. 1873), Two portrait* of 
Barritt were emmved, m ivliich he is repie- 
Bented with the fanioita sword and some other 
objects uf his museum. He died 29 Oct. 
1S30, aged 77, and was buried in the Man- 
chester parish church. Barritt's claim to 
remembrance is that with great palienct> and 
skill he recorded m&nj factd in the history 
of the district which would otherwise have 
been lost. The Chetham Society aomfl years 
a^ announced its intention of issuing a ae- 
lection from his manuscripts, but it has not 
yet appeared. 

[Harland'a Ballads and SongB of Laoauhire. 
aad Maachealcr CoUectanoa ; Slnnlej't Historical 
M«EDurials uf Caatarburf, 10th odic. 1881, 
p. ISl iacommnnimlioR from Canon CD. Wray; 
Papers of ttip Mancbiwtnr Literary Club, ii. 15B 
(.Ixun); Reliquary, January 1869 (Thomas Cti b- 
lioiil-] ' W. E A.A. 

BABRON, HUGH (rf. 179n. portrait 
painter, a scholar of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
was the son of an apothecary in Solio. In 
that genial environment he received his first 
iiupulses towards art. After leaTinjt the 
studio of Reynolds he started for Italy by 
way of Lisbon. He stopped some time in 
that, citj" and painted portraits. In 1771-2 
he waa in Rome. Returning to Ijoudon he 
settled in Leicester Square, and exhibit«d 
some portraits at the Academy in 1782-3 
and 1786. His later work did not fulfil the 
promise of hia youth. Not greatly distin- 
guished as a painter, he was a good violiuist, 
am) considered the best amateur performer 
of his time. He died in the autumn of 
1791, aged about forty-flve. There is a ' 
mexxotint by Valentine Green, aft.er n poN i 
trait by Bairon, of J. Swan. 

[KibwIi'B AllgBinfintwi Knnstli^r-Lcxilcon, 1S08; I 
Edwards's .Uiwdcii™ of Pninting. ISU8 ; Pilk- ' 



BARRON, "WTLLIAM AUOUffl.„ 
(11. 1777), landscape painter, was a ptti^ * 
William Tombius and young«r brother of 
HughBammfq-v.]. In 17Sehieffaijie«lapre- 
mium at the Society uf Arts. JIh practised 
as a landscape painter, and also as a dismng 
master, Like nis brotht-r ho exceUcd as • 
performer upon the violin ; like Uim, iil»o, h» 
reached no more than a moderate exoellfncc 
in his proper profession. Hie skill upon tb* 
violin eained him an introduction lo Six 
Edward Walpole, who gave him a situatiaD 
in the exchequer, which in 1808 hi, atill 
held. A view of Wonsteod Houxc by this 
artist was engraved bv Picot in 1 77-i ; also 
after him are a set at views of caetlM aad 
other subjects taken in different parts of 
EsseE. In the print-room of the HiW^H 
Museum there is a large pen drawing ^^^^| 
of Richmond Bridge m 1 778. ^^^| 

[Edwards's.'UiMdotMof Painlerc,)80fl: ^^| 
grave's Diet, of the English Sehuol. 1879.1 

e'b. 

BABROUOH, PHILIP. [So* BaaBow.: 

BARROW, SiK GEORGE (I80fi-18r6), 
author, was the eldest son of Sir John 
Harrow, tirst baronirt [see B.\Hltow, SiB 
John], Sir Qeorffe was born in London, 
ediiraied at the Cuarterhouae, appoioKid m 
a clerkslup iu the colonial office in |i43t), 
became cnief clerk and secretary to iha 
order of St. Micliaol and St, Geoive in lOTft 
and retired in 187:>. In IM33 he nurriod 
Rosamund, daughter of W. Pennell, ooruul- 
general at Bruil, and niece and aduipltil 
daughter of the Right Hun. John WilMli 
CroKer. He was succeeded in the bamoetcy 
by his eldest sod, John Crok«r, author of the 
' Vulley of Tears ' and other poems, in which 
there are some in memoriMn verses to hi* 
father. In early life Sir Qeowe too oxhi- 
biled noetic taste in a Imnslalion of sonw 
odes of Anocreon, which was spflknn of Ik- 
voumbly by Mr, Oifford, first rditjir of the 
'quarterly Review.' In 18&0 Sir Oennp> 
laid the fonndation-stoiie of liio Harrow 
monument erected to his father's uonuirv on 
the Hill of lload, riveralon. bi 1857 jijr 
Georgf Barrow published a small < 
volume, ' (Jeylon Post and Prewnt.' 

[Thti Tim.«, 2 Manih 187«; SirJobnB 
Autohiogmphicnl Hnmoir, Luodon, IStTa 
Colonial Office List; Burke's Peiuagn and V 
mrloge; Memuir of Sir John Banmw h ' 
Gsorge KtAUtifm, Bart.. Liiiclon. lifi; ' 
by Sir John Crokot Bamiw. Bart] p. B 
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BARROW or BARROWB, HENRY 

<(/. 1593), chiircli reformer, wa^ the third 
£ou of Thomas Barrow, E^., of Shipdam, 
Norfolk, bv hia wife M&ry, daiigliter sod one , 
• if the co-heireeses of Henry Bures, Esq., of 
Acton in Suffolk (Viiitation of Nerfolke 
l.lo63) in BarUian MS. 6189, f. 31). He 
iimtriculated at Cambridge on 23 Nov. I^6ti, 
lis n fellow-coramoner of CInre Hnll. He 
|iroceeded B.A. in lT>m-7Q (AlAen. Canto/,. 
li. 151). He beuomt! a meinber of Oruv's 
Iiui in 1576 {Gray't Inn Jifff., Ilarlrma 
.VS. 1912, f. 10). At this time he lived, 
iircordiiig to mao^ authorities, a can>lesB 
life about the court. John Cotton (of New 
l-'nffluid) states, on the authority of John 
Hod the Decnlogiet, that 'Mr. Barrow, whilst 
lie lived in court, was wont to be a great 
^mester and dicer, and after getting much , 
liT play would boast, vim de die in ifpna 
iriH-.tit, not being ashamed to iKtast of his , 
night's Ii>dging8 la the bosoms of his courti- 
zcns ' {AtA. Cant. ii. 151). But iu the midst 
of this profligacy a fundamental change t(wk 
place. He was walking in Ijondon one 
riunday with one of his evil companions. 
when on jiasHing a church he heard the , 
preacher speaking very loudly. On the 
whim of ihe moment he went in and j 
lisTened, in spite of his companion's sneer. 
.Vfter hearing the sermon Barrow was so 
profoundly altered that, in Bacon's words, 
- he made a leap from a vain and libertine 
Aoiith to a preciseness in the highest degree, ' 
ilie itrongeneas of which alteration made 
liim vervmuch spoken of (Spbddiho, Lifeof 
Unixm, 1. 166 ; see Yomro, CAroniele«, 434). 
Forsaking the law, Barrow gave himself up 
to a study of the Bible, and of theology as it 
rested on that basis. He came to know John 
Oreenwood, who hod been deeply iniiireBSed 
bv the remarkable books of Itobert Browne, 
ifie founder of the 'Brownists,' iind ihey 
ciinilnrly alTected Barrow. 

Whilst pursuing his theological andeccle- 
Aiasticul studies, Oreenwood was arrested on 
.Sunday, 19 Nov. 1586, and Barrow went 
t» visit him at the Clink. He was ad- 
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There was no warrant or pretence of legality 
other than that it wiif done In obedjence to 
the expressed wish of the primate, Whilgifl, 
that he should be apprehended whenever and 
wherever hands could be laid on him. He 
was thrust into a boat and taken the same 
afternoon I« I^mbeth. Here he was ar- 
raigned before the archbishop, the archdeacon, 
nnd Dr. Cosins. He prolesti^d against the 
illegality of his nrmst without o warrant, but 
(he prot«8t wna dieregnnlcd. The Lambeth 



iries tried to entrap him into a crimi- 
of himself under oath. Failing that, 
they sought t-o hush up matters by eiacUng 
bonds that he would henceforth ' ^quent the 
parish churches.' He would enter into do 
such bonds nor admit the jurisdiction of such 
a court, and was remanded to the Oatfhoiise. 
Eight days after (27 Nov.), Barrow was 
again taken to Lamlieth before ' a goodlie 
synode of bishops, deanes, civilians. Sic, 
beside such an appearance of wel-fedde 
- ■ — might wel have beseemed the 

(Ea-ananation, 7), when a long' 
accuRStions of opinions judged 
was presented agiunat him. He 
3 acknowledged that 'much of the 
of this bil is true, but the forme is 
_'et refused to take any oath, requiring 
rather that witnesses against him should be 
sworn. This perfectly leyal requirement was 
denied him, and Whitoin, losing his temper, 
broke out: 'Where isTiis keeperP Yousb&l 
not prattle here. Away with lum ! Clap 
him up close, close! liCt no man come at 
him ; I wil make him tel an other tale yet. 
I have not done with him' {ibid. 8). Ho 
was transferred tii the I'^ect prison along with 
Oreenwood. Two other examinations fol- 
lowed. The last, in which Lord Burshley 
tookaprominent part, is printed bv Professor 
Arber from Harl. MS. fe48, in his ' Intro- 
ductorv Sketch to the Marprelate Contro- 
verey,'"l8~9, pp. 40-8. 

Barrow and two fellow-priaonera wrote 
in prison a full and authentic account of 
their treatment at the hands of the legal and 
ecclesiastical authorities. The work is en- 
titled: 'The Eiaminaiion of Henry Barrowe, 
John Orenewood, and John Peiirici before 
the High (Commissioners and Lordes of the 
l^ounMl, penned by the Prisoners themselves 
before their Deolhs' (1593). Borrow, with 
Greenwood iinil Penty, his fellow-prisoners, 
wrote this and other books, in the closest 
possible confinement, had them taken away 
in slips and fragments and shipped to the 
Iaiw Counlrien Tiy Robfrt Bull and Robert 
Stokes til be printi^d at Dart by one Hause, 
under the supervision of .\rtbur Byllet. 
Among the compositions written by Barrowe 
and his friends under iuch dilficulties were: 
1. 'A Collection of certaine Sclanderoua 
Articles gvuen out by the Bishops against 
such faithfull Christians as they now vniuelly 
deteyne in their Prisons, togeather with the 
answeare of the said Prisoners thenmto : 
also the Some of certaine ConferancM had 
in the Fleets, according to the Bishops 
bloiidie Mandate, with two Prisoni'.rs there " 
(I5W0). This work includes ' .\ Briefe .■\n- 
■wi-areto such Articles us the fiisliopps hnvo 
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giuen out in aiir nunc, uikhi whirk .^.Tlicles | 
thFuPrietitB were»ent tuid injoiiieil I o confer 1 
wilh va in the seuerall [iritions nlwrin we are 1 
by them detained.' 2. ' A Collection of cer- I 
taine Letters and Ccniercnd-'S : Utclv jmsMil ; 
betwUt c^rtaine Prcachere Hud two PnsuuerB 
in tju- fleet' (1590). 3. 'ADripfDiK-ourBt'of 
the Faille Church' (1.'j90). 4. 'Apologieorl 
DtifenCH of euch true Christians as are com- 
tuonlybut uniustly called Biuwnlsia.' 5. 'A 
IVtition directed to her most excellent Ma- 
jcdtii!, wherein is delivered, I. A meane how 
ta compound the evill dlKsention in thi^ ' 
(Jhurch of England : II. A proofe that they 
vrbo wrile for Rfformation do not otfend 
acaiiMt the stat. of ^3 Elit., and tbt^refore 
tm matter* bee compounded deeerve more 
favour,' 5. 'Mr. H. Barrowe'a Platform. 
'Which may serve as a Preparative to purge 
away FrelBtisme with some <itlier parts of 
Poperie. Hade rendv to be sent from Miles 
Miokle-bound to Much-beloved England.' 
This work, written in 1593, was nnblished 
in 1811, 'afler the untimely death nf the 
penman of the aforesaid platform and his 
fellow prisoner.' B. * A plaine refutation of 
M. GinWrd's booke, intituled A short trea- 
tise against the Donatisle* of England. . . . 
Hare also is prefixed a eunime of the causes 
of our separation . . . whicli M. Giffard hath 
twice sought to confute, and hath now twice 
rwreived answer hy H. B. Here is fiirder 
inserted a brief refutation of M. Oiff, sup- 
posed coDsinulitude betwixt the Donatistes 
and ue. By J. Greenwood, . . .' This work, 
which was published in London in 1605, has 
a dedicatory epistle signed by both Green- 
wood and Barrow. Copies of this and 
ibe former hook are in the British Museum. 



author of the chief tracts, published under 
the pseudonym of Martin Marprelate, but 
the nt^meiit rests on a rerv doubtful basis, 
and is adequately refuted in I'rofessor Arher'e 
' Marprelate Controversy,' pp. 187-SW. 

Barrow and Greenwood wci« ultimately 
' arraigned ' under a statute of the 38rd 
vear of Elizabeth's reign, which mH<)e it 
ielony, punishable by death, without bene- 
fit of clergy or right of sanctuary, to ' write, 

Kint, set forth, or circulate, or to cause to 
written, set forth, or circulated, any man- 
ner of book, ryme, ballade, letter or writing 
at ftll with a malirioiu iiitenl' at 'any false, 
MditiouB, and sclanderous matter to tlie defa- 
mation of the queen's majestie or to the 
at irring up of insurrection or rebellion.' From 
first to lost liolh prisoners pnitested against 
any cbargc of 'malicious intent.' At gmat 
length, on 21 March U*2-8, they were in- 



dictedat thp Old Bailey. Thf y w«ii>brou(.'1. : 
guilty and sentenced to death. t>n.%li": 
(1592-3) they were taken lo Tybum ii; ■, 
rart and a rope put round tbeir necka. Tln^ 
spoke modestly but bravely. Bui thejoui — 
to the ecaftbid was meant to teiri^ II 
into conformity. They were retnmed ton 
gale. Seven days later, however, Uiey 1^ 
asrain huddled out of prison to Tybum • 
there hanged on 6 April 1593 (ffarle^ntM 
884e). ^ 

Modem 'congre^tionalijts' or ' 
dents' have put in en exclusive claial 
Burrow as one of the niflin founders of] 
gregutionalism. Dr. Dexter, in hi* | 
work on ' C-oogrcvationalism of the li ^ 
Hundred Year*, Las argued for thia ■v . 
acuteness and fenour. In our iudnnen 
whilst separate "meeting-houses 01 'be- 
liever*' grew out of Barrow's teachings and 
e.xample, he himself had 00 idea rorre£i>ond- 
ing with present-day Congregationalism, It 
is even doubtful H faferis j^ribii»1>'^ objected 
to a national church, if uuly the 'Etiunfmn 
autborily'of Jesus Christ and of Hulv ftcrip- 
ture was unconditionally admitted, llskrrow 
was not a mere ' sectary.' He proI«*ted 
against being called by that name. 

Atheni 

xJT. 30fi. XV. 1, 396: EgcTtoD Pupeni (fundaD So- 
ciety). 1S8-ITB i Lantdfnme MS. 86 art. US. MS 
art. inTi Dexter's CoDgrogBtionaliisai ; fitook'* 
PnritaDB 1 K«1'b Purilatia ; HAisdea's Kid; 
Puriiana ; Bopkin's Ptr'tans 1 Btvughtan'i 
Works (folio). 731 ; Heylin's Hlet. Prrsby.. 2tid 
vditton, 282, 3V2, i)40. 3«2 ; Paul's lifi- of Whit- 
gift. ^. 43-£, 49-62 ; Sogers's Cnlb. Docliiiuv 
ti, PerawDc.pp. 90, 03.141,167, 176. 187.331, 
23S,273, 28D. 310, 311. 332, 344; Stow** Ati- 
nals, 1272 ; Sirype's Aiui>ils. ii. d34, ir. 93. lU, 
138, 172, 177; Stiype'e Whitgift, m. 41 4^X7 J, 
Strype'sAylmer, 73, 162; SutrlifFes&clM ' 
106-6 : Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ; Tbomdifce's 
i. 446,11. 399. iv. 549; Bishop AndrswM^ fl 
WoAb, lx. : Bancron's Pretended Boly f 
pline. 4, 5. 36. 234, 2Sfl. 249. 41S seq., tSl 
430, 431; Brook's Carlwrighl, 306, 907M 
Camden's Hiaabtth; Hsnlniry's "" 
Berber! 's Amei.] 

BAEROW, ISAAC, D.D. (1614-18L 

bishop sui'L'CHsively of Sodor and Man and 
of St. Asapli. was the son of Isaac Bftrrow, 
a CambridgMhirc squire, and bom at Ilia 
fatber'sseniofSniney Abbey, nenrWid 
in that county. lie became u fellow of I 
bouse in Cambridge, and tooli holy a 
His loyally to the royalist (■aiise n>enlU| 
his ejection from his fellowship in 1(H 
verv year in which Imuc, his famotiani 
anil iiameeake [q.v,], ihc iHiture I 




Trinity, entered PeterlmtiM. In compiiuy 
viitii tLiB fntind nnd colleaKU^. Gutiniiig, Bar- 
row wen t tu Orford, wherelJr, I'ink, warden of 



Barrow awaj from liis new homt, and he lived 
on in quiet retirement until the Restoration 
l^ve him bock Us fellowship at Peterhouse. 
He wa« in addition made fellow of Eton 
College and rector of Dtiwnhoio in hie native 
county. But in 1663 the Enrt of Derby ap- 
pointed him bisliop of Sodor and Man, to 
which office he was consecrated on 5 July 
in Westminster Ahbey, his nephew, already 
vrinning fame as an orator, preacliinff the 
Mnuon. To the spiritual supremacy of Man 
Lord Derby added the temporal, by mukin); 
Burrow goremor of the island in April 1664. 
Hsbeaameoneof themoetrespectedof Manx 
hishopg, and a great benefactor of the land, 
lie mised by subscription a sum of over 
1,00CM., with which he bought from Lord 
Derby all the impropriations tn Man, and ap- 
plied them to augment poor vicarages. lie 
was equally zealous for education, built and 
endowed schools, and required his clergy 
to teach in the schools of their respective 
parishes. Partly from a royal grant, partly 
from his own purse, he established three e.\- 
hibitions tenable by Manxmen at Trinity 
College, Dublin, with the object of raising 
the tone of clerical education and creating a 
learned clerHy. Though he had left ftfan 
many years before his death, he remembered 
his old flock, and bequeathed in his will 100/. 
to * buy BUi-h books yearly as should be more 
convenient for the clergy.' As governor he 
ruled wisely and firmly, built a bridge over 
a dangerous stream, and did many other good 
works there. 'The bread the poor clergy 
eat,' cries the historian of the remote and 
neglected island, ' is owing to him, as is all 
the Lttle learning among the inhabitants.' No 
Manx bishop hut the saintly Wilson con ap- 

{ roach Barrow in beneficence and liberality. 
Q March 1689 Barrow was translated to St. 
Asaph, and remained there till liis death. 
ITntil tlctuher 1671 he continued to hold the 
see of Man iVi rommmdam, but then resigned 
it alonji with his (tovemorship. His govern- 
ment of his new bishopric was marked by the 
same solid devotion to schemes of practical 
utility as had characterised his work in Man. 
Me repaired bis cathedral ; wainscoted the , 
choir : put new lead on the roofs ; repaired 
and added to his palace : established an alms- 
house in St. .\Baph village for poor widows 
and endowed it himself; and left ifflO/. in his 
will to establish a &ce school. His greatest 
exertions were devoted to obtaining in 1678 
an act of parliament for uniting st-veral 



and impropriate i 

diocese with their impoverished vicnracvs, 
and for devoting the proceeds of iinotner 
sinecure to form a fund to maintain the 
cathedral fabric, hitherto unprovided for. Hu 
died on Midsummer dav, 1680. at Shrewsbury, 
and was buried in the churchyard of his 
cathedral. 

Barrow was a rigid ' high-churchman,' if 
we may anticipate that convenient phrase. 
He WHS celebrated by those like-minded with 
himself for being almost the only celibat« 
bishop of his generation. The inscription 
Du his tomb, written by himself, excited 
much scandal among pro'lestaiits. aa it im- 

Elored all who entered tUe cathedral to prav 
)r his soul. Wood is amusingly augry with 
those who imputed popery- on so alight a 
pretext to so sound a churchman. His 
character, as gathered from his acts, is that 
of a benevolent, practical, nnd religious 

[Willis's Surrey of St. A»aph ; Thomas's His- 
tory of the Diuoe»e of St. Asaph : Wuod'sAlheDK 
Oxoaienses; Suf^heTervl's Uittary of the Isle of 
Mho.] T. F. T. 

BARROW, ISAAC (1630-1677), master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, an eminent 
mathematician and classical scholar, and one 
of the greatest of the great Anglican divines 
and preachers of the Caroline period, was 
bom in Ixindon, where bis father, Thoma.>( 
Barrow, was linendraper to King Charles I. 
He was a scion of an ancient Suftolk family; 
but his grundfntlier lived at Spivey Abbey, 
in the parish of Wlckham in Cornhndgeshire, 
and was a justice of the peace there for forty 

S^rs. His mother was the dauchter of Kir. 
nggin, of North Cray, and died when Bar- 
row was only four years old. His uncle was 
Isaac Barrow, hishopof St. Asaph [q- v.]. His 
first school was the Charterhouse, where he 
made but little progress in his studies, and 
waA chiefly distinguished for fighting and 
setting on other Imys to fight. In fact, he 
was so troublesome in bis early days that his 
father was heard to say that, if it pleased 
God to take any of his children, he could 
best spare Isaac. Charterhouse not proving 
a success, he was removed to FelBteJicl i^chool, 
where Martin Holbeach was the head master. 
Here he improved his wavs, and in time so 
gained the confidence of bis master that he 
made him 'Uttle tutor' to a schoolfellow, 
Viscount Kftirfax, of Emery, in Ireland, 
the close of 1643 he was entered at S' " ' 
College (Peterhouse), Cambridge, i 
uncle Isaac, to ■nhom h.' nlnnys W, „ 
for direction in his curly Ijfe.'woa B.f 
but before he wasqunlili 



dfui^e.Uis imde liiid been ejected. and hecon- 
eequentlj' went as b pensiouttr to Trinity. His I 
fstlier, who wa8 ut Oxford willi the kin^ I 
when Barrow went to Cnmbridgy, lost nil in 
the royul cmiim<. IImitow, therefore, would 
bare been obliged to leave college fur wnnt | 
of fundg, hod it not been for tbe kindneaa uf 
the mnt ITeury Ilutumond, who, eitber per- ■ 
soiislly or bjgatlterinf^ which he nude from , 
the faithful to support young men at the 
nniversitiM ' as ft seed-plot of the minislrj-,' i 
enabled him to pay the neceeaary eTpenses. 
Barniw showed lus gratitude to Hammond 
by writing hia epitaph. In 1847 Barrow was 
elected scliolar of Trinity, though he refiued 
to subscribe the covenant ; and, in spite of 
his royalist opinioiw, he contrived to win the 
faronr of the colle^ authorities. 'Thou art 
a good lad,' said the puritan master, Dr. Hill, 
to him, patting him on the bead ; ' 'tis pilty 
thou art a royalist.' Barrow did subscribe 
the ' engagement,' but afterwards applied to 
the commissioners, and 'prevniled to have 
his name razed out of the list.' He took 
his B.A. degree in 1648, and in 1649 was 
elected fellow of Trinity, his friend and con- 
temporary, Mr. Ray, the great botanist, 
being elected at the same time. He had 
studied physic, and at one time thought of 
entering the medic&l profession; but on re- 
cousideratiou 'he thought that profession 
not well consistent with the oath he had 
taken when admitted fellow.' In 1652 he 
took his M.A. degree, and in the following 
ye«r was incorporated in the same d^ree at 
Oxford. In 1654 the professor of Greek at 
Cambridge, Dr. Uupont, an eroinent man in his 
day, and, in spite of his position, a royalist, re- 
signed his chair, and was most anxious that his 
old pupil. Borrow, should succeed him; and 
Burrow, we are told, 'justified the character 
given of him by an B:icellBnt performance of 
his probation exercise, but not having interest 
enough to secure the election. Sir. Kalph 
'S\'iddrington waa chosen.' It is said that he 
failed through being suspected of Arminian- 
ism, and that Widdrington, who was nearly 
nrlated to men in power, gained the election 
hv lavQuritism. But it must be remembered 
that Barrow was at this time only twenty- 
fiitir years of age — a very young man to be 
plarwd in such a post— *nd that, great as his 
clnssical reputation was, he was still more 
highly thought of as a mathematician. 
Moreover, he was already laying the founda- 
tion of his after-eminence as a divine. In 
fact, according to one account, his mathe- 
ticul studies all had reference to this; for 
' tiniling thattobe a good theologian he must 
know chronology, that chrouology implies 
astronomy, and astronomy mothemalics, he 
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applied himself to the latter aci 
disting-uished suocees.' 

Barrow was, however, clearly o 
TMthy with the dominant party at Catnbi._, 
When he delivered a fifth of Novetaher ft 
tion, in which ' he praised the former t 
the expense of the present,' his brol her ftjluwi 
were so disgusted that they moved IVitlliv" 
pulsion, and he was only saved by th« Sfl 
vention of his old friend the maatf" 
screened him, saying, 'Borrow is a 

than any of us." This want of •] _ 

with his surroundings determined bun to 
' but his means were so straitened thai 
obliged to sell his boolu in order lu 
He set forth in 1655, and first visited 
FariB,where he found his father in att«tulW 
upon the English court, and *oat (tf 1 
small stock made him a seasonable! pre 
Thence be proceeded to Italy, visiting, k 
other places, Florence, where 'he read n 
books in the great duke's library, and tea 
thousand of his medals.' He was belnnl 
with means to oontinue his travels by Mr. 
James Stock, a London merchant whom br 
Florence,ftnd to whom he afterwajd" 
dedicated _his ' Euclid's Data.' On his Toyag>' 
from Legliom to Smyrna an incident occiirriid 
which showed that he had not altogetJter It; 
his fighting propensities. The vessel ^ 
attacked by an Algerine pirate; Barrowa 
mained on deck, kept his giost at the goT 
which he was appointed, and fought ■ 
bravely, until the pirate, who had eip^ 
no resistance, sheered off. Barrow half 
scribed the conflict in Latin, both I 
and verse. At Smyrna he was kindl^^ 
ed by the EngLsh consul, Mr. BratEo 
vhose death he wrote a Latin elegy. Hih 
reception by the English ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, Sir Thomas fiendish, was eifually 
cordial ; and he also began there an inlimat" 
friendship with Sir Jonathan Ilawes. I!" 
spent his time at Constantinopln in ri«diii)f 
tile works of St, Chrysostom, whom hp pre- 
ferred lo any of the fathers. He residei! 
more than a year in Turkey, and then ^[mdu- 
ally made his way home, taking on his roail 
^'enice, Germany, and Holland. He arrived 
in Kngland in 1059, and at once reoeiv ad 
holv orders from Bishop Brownrigg. 

tpon the Besiorslion his fortunr* ■ 
enea. Widdrington resigned theG 
fesaorship, and this time there wni 
cully about electing Barrow to tun 
He Iffgnn lecturing upon iVristotle's 
toric : but be is aaid to have be«u uol 
succi^Bsful us a Greek Iwturer, Oil the 4 
of -Mr. Hooke he wus chosen t 
geometry at Oiiishain College, tu 
' -*.n of Dr. Witiiaiiw. 
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his own duties, be alaoofficinled for llr. I'ope, 
t.lie profewor of oalronomy, JurinK hie ab- 
e«Dce abroad. In 1(!6!> a, valuBble living; wns 
nIFered to Barrow ; but us u cotidition was 
nnnexed that he should tcuch the patron's 
son, he tefuKcd the offur, ' tia loo like a, simo- 
niucsl contract.' lu ISttS he preached the 
consecration sermon at Wuetmiaster Abbey 
when his uncle Isanc was made bishop of 
St. Aeapb ; end in the same Tear, af^in 
through the influence of his good friend Dr. 
WilliamB, he was appointed the first mathe- 
matical professor at Cambridge under the 
will of Mr. Liinvs. He wm ako invited to 
Inlie charge of the Cottonian Library, but, 
having 1 ried the post for a while, he preferred 
to settle in Csmbridt(e. and therefore declined 
it. According to the ideas of the time, there 
was no incompatibility in combinin^t the 
duties of the Lucasian with those of the 



could thoroughly perform. He therefore re- 
signed his post at Gresham College, and con- 
fined hituself (o his Cambridge duties. But 
even these were too distractinE for his sensi- 
tive conscience. He was afraid, as a clergy- 
man. of spendingtoo much time upon mathe- 
matics ; ' for,' as we are quaintly told, ' he 
hod vowed at his ordination to serve Ood in 
the Oospel of his Son, and he could not 
make a t)ib1e out of his Euclid, or a pulpit 
out of his mathematical cliair— his only re- 
dress was to quit them both.' He resigned 
the Lucasian professorship in 1660 in favour 
of his gtill more distinguished pupil, Ii^aac 
Newton. He had the ocuteness to perceive. 
and the generosity to acknowledge, tne 
rior qualifications of his great 
Newton had revised his ' Leetiones Opticie ' 
for the press, and, es Barrow ingenimusly 
confesKed, corrected some things and added 
others. But other circumstances ted him to 
al)andon mathemalicalfor theological studies. 
The college statutes bound him to compose 
some theological discourses, these being neces- 
sarv in order that a fellow may become 
' college preacher,' and in that capacity hold 
eccleniastieal preferment. Accordingly, in 
1669, he wrote his very valuable ' Exposition 
of the Creed, Decalogue, and Sacraments,' 
which, as he said, ' so took up his thoughts 
that he could not easily apply them to any 
other matter." But this was not all. 
Barrow was a very sensitive and a very 
modest man ; and the reception of his mathe- 
matical works by the public was not alto- 
gether encouraging. He had published in 
1689 his ' Lectiones Optictc.' which he di^di- 
cnled to the executors of Mr. Lucas, "as the 
firstfruita of his institution,' and lie ha'l 
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found, as we have seen, in the pupil who rv 
vised them a better man than hlmMlf. He 
also published his ' l.ectiones Geometricie i ' 
but ' when they had been some time in the 
world, having heard of very few who had 
read and considered them thoroughly, the 
little relish that such things met willi helped 
to loose him more from thnee speculations, 
and heighten his attention to the studies of 
morality and divinity.' 

Barrow was now left with nothing but his 
fellowship. Hie uncle bnd given him a small 
sinecure m Wales, and his triend Seth Ward, 
now bishop of Sarum. a prebend in Salisbuiy 
Cathedral; but the small income derivei' 
from these sources he always devoted t 
charitable purposes. Possibly it was at thi_ 
time, when he seemed to have fallen between 
two, or rather several, stools, that he wrote 
a utiBt couplet, which has been ot^en quoted 
as a proof of CImrles ITs neglect of his 
friends : — 



I>r. Whewell's vindication of the king is 
unanswejable : ' I do not,' be writes, ' know 
what his ( Barrow's) HufTerinKs were. Charles 
took the very best way of makirig himself 



ling himself 
ofacltnow- 



acquainted with his merits, and 

is chapli 

and if he wanted to make him master of 
Trinity, which was certainly a most appro- 
priate and valuable recognition of hie merits 
he must needs wait for a vuroncy.' That 
vacancy was not lonf[ in coming. In 1672 
Dr. Pearson was appointed bishopof Chester. 
and Barrow succeeded him as master of 
Trinity. His patent to the mastership was 
with perraissiun to marry, but this permission 
he caused to be enise(l, as contrary to the 
statutes. The apj)ointment was the ' king's 
own act,' who said, when he made the ap- 
poinltueiit. that 'he gave it to the best 
scholar in England.' 'Iliese were not words 
of course. Charles had frequently conversed 
with Barrow as bis chaplain; and his com- 
ment upon his sermons is wonderfully appo- 
site. He called kim 'an unfair preaclier, 
because he ejthausfed every topic, and left no 
room for anything new to be said by any one 
who came af^r him.' In the St'. Jamen's 
lectures on the ' Classical Preachers in the 
English Church,' where each preacher 
ticketed with an epithet, Barrow is righl. 
termed 'the exhaustive preacher.' CharleB 
had already shown hiiM ' '' "~ 
by making him D,fl 
dni--. ^ 

Bnrrow fnjov'-'' 



mark iijwn Truiil}' by commenciiig the mng- 
iiifici>tit librarr. Tlte story runs thus, lie 
pcDBOWil to tile henda of the university to 
biiild n t.heotre, tlint tlu- iinivereity cbiircb 
might be no longer profuni-'d by the speecbea 
&c. which wew lield there, lie fiiiled to 
■novo bis brother tieado, and wr-nt back 
])iq^(^d tu Iiib uullegu, dMlHringp that be would 
get liandsomer baildings than any he had 
proposed to them j and so he pave the im- 
pntus to the building of the librnry, which 
was not completed until be hitd gone to liis 
rest. In Ibe spring of 16r7he went to Lon- 
don to Bssist, as muster of Trinity, in the 
election of the Westminster scholars to 
Christ Churtli, Oxford, and Trimty, Cnm- 
bridg«; and on 13 April, 'being invited to 
preach the Passion sermon at Guildhall 
chapel, be never preached but once more.' 
He died during the visit ' in meitn lodgings,' 
Dr. Pope tells ns, ' over a saddler's shop near 
Cbarin^ Cross;' but the lodgings must have 
been his own choice, for the master of Trinity 
of course had the means to lodge where he 
liked. He was buried in Weetminsler Abbey, 
wbere a monument surmounted by his bust 
was erected by his friends. His epitaph was 
written by his friend Dr. Hapletofi, who, 
like himself, had been a Greshsm professor. 

When it is remembered that Barrow was 
only forty-seven years of age when be died, 
it seems almost incredible that in so short a 
life he could have gained so vast and multi' 
farious a store of knowledge. Scholar, ma- 
thematician, man of science, preacher, contro- 
' versialist, he gained enough credit in every 
' one of these uepartmenta to make the repu- 
tation of an ordinary man ; while his blame- 
leas, unselfish, christian life would be worth 
studying if he had gained no intellectual 
reputation at all. 

As a scholar, his many compositions in 
Latin prose and verse (he had almost a mania 
for turning everything into Latin verse), as 
well as in Greek verse, fully justify the con- 
fidence which Dr. Dupont showed in bim. 

As a mathematician he was considered by 
his contemporaries as seoond only to Newton, 
whose towering genius a little overshadowed 
that of his master : but on the other hand, 
his credit as a mathematician is enhanced by 
the fact that he was the first l« recognise 
und develop the extraordinary talents of 
Newton, one of whose most famous dis- 
coveries be was on the verge of making. 
Dr. Whewell Iebs well summed up his merits 
without exaggeration or detraction (to both 
of which Barrow's mathematical fame has 
been Hubiect). 'The principal part which' 
Jtarrow piavs in mathematical history is as 
one of the immediate precursors of Newton I 



anil Leibnitz in 1 

rential calculus. ... He was a rnry t 

eiderable mntliemntirtSD, and was f " 

Junint«il wi t h mathi-mBt ical 
larrow himself was exc(*dingly n 
his estimate uf his own mathematical p 
as indeed he was of ail his powers, 
only in compliance with the ju<lgi 
his intimate friend, Mr. John ColfiB 
he was prevailed upon to publish mnal 
niathematiciil worW .{nd when i 
sufter them to be pulilisbed it was 
stipulation that they should not be '] 
' I pray,' he wrote U> Mr. OoUins, • ' 

j be nothing said of them id the Phil* 
Reports beyond a short and simple __ 

I of tbem 1 Id thran take their fortune ol^fl 
pro faptu lerlorif; anything more will CQ 
me displeasure, and will not do thMa i 
good.' It was on bis matbematies tbafefl 
conterapcirttiTr repute cbiefiy rested. 

As tu science and philosophy, he f 
shared, in his early years, the lUlwly n 
ened interest in these subjeete, studying: tl.. 
not at second band, but in tbeworkaof M ._ 
masters as Bacon, Des Cartes, and Galileo. 

As a controversialist, his great 'Trealiiv 
on the Pope's Supremacy' (1680) would he 
enough to immortalise any man. He did not 
live to publish it, but on his dcuthbedj^ 
Tillotson permission to do so, regretttngflj 
characteristic modesty that he nad m 
time to make it less imperfect. ^^^ 

of fact, it is about as perfect a piece of contnH 
versial writing as is extant^ He was tbe verv 
man for the task ; for ' he understood popery 
bath at home and abroad. He had narrowly 
observed it militant in England, triumphant 
in Italy, disguised in France, and had earlier 
apprehension than most others of the op- 

troaching danger.' Besides this perfi>ct 
nowledgeof the subject, he had other (juali- 
fications no less essential for the work : hi« 
calm temperomeut and 1arge-heart«d chris- 
tian chanty prevented him from indulging 
in those anti-papal ravinga which were only 
too common at the time. His logical mind 
at once detected the weak points in the papal 
aT^uments, while his nervous, lucid style set 
off his knowledge and bis reasoning to the 
best advantage, Ilis ' Exposition of Ibo 
Creed,' though not directly contniversial, will 
prove a most valuable weapon in Uie hands 
of a controversialist. The subject is tMOted 
from a dift'erent point of view from i 
taken by liis prwlecesaor at IVinttj, i 
Pearson ; hut though less known Mid * 
the present time, his work does not m 
the least by a compnritou with that n 

But, afl«r oil, it is iia a pnutclier 1 
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I3utTow ift ten known; tliough, curiously, 
cniiii^h. hifi fame In thi? uapacilv was po»- 
tliiimoiifi rather than contemporary. He 
(I'lei not appear to hare been either a very 
frequent or a very popular preacher; but 
his wrmon9 now deseryedly raak amnn)! the 
verv finest specimens of the art. One of 
tlieir merits has been already touched upon, 
but they have many others. Barrow nad 
uuulma of conscience lest his mathematics 
should interfere with his divinity, but in fact 
they greatly helped it. ' RTcry»*rmon,'it has 
}fen truly aaid. ' is like the demonFtration of 
a theorem.' The cleameaa, directne^ss, and 
thoruuphnesa of mind which are so conspicu- 
ous in the sermons were no doubt strength- 
ened by the habit which mathemntical pui^ 
Buit^s foster. Controversy he carefully avoided 
in his preachins', ^ing straight to the broad 
facts of christian belief and moral duty. 
Nevertheless, no one can read his sennona 
'without feeling that he ia in thepresencc of 
a first-rate controversialist. He appeals, 
perhaps, too much to the reason and too little 
to the feeling*. No one would ever think of 
applying the common epithet ' beautiful' to 
any of Barrow's sermons, and yet they are 
full of eloquence of the very highest order ; 
and now and then he rises into a strain which 
can only be described as sublime. But what 
strikes one moat in the sermona la their 
thorough manliness of tone r the^v ore free 
from the slightest touch of affectation ; there 
i* no vestige of extravagance or had taste in 
them. One can well understand how it is 
that men of the greatest uminence have ad- 
mired them the most : how John Locke, e.g., 
regarded them as " masteqiieces of their 
kind;' how Bishop Warburton 'liked them 
because they obliged him to think;' how the 
great Earl of Chatham, ' when o ualifying him- 
self in early life for publicspeaking. read Bar- 
row's sermons again and again, till he could 
recite manv of them memoriler; ' and how the 
younger I^tt, at the recommendation of his 
father, studied them frequently and deeply. 
We have to descend lo men of a feebler 
tfwcae of mind for depreciation of Barrow. 
One hardly knows wnether to smile or be 
provoked to see Blair, once the admired 

f readier of the coldest and trilest of sermons, 
loking down as from an eminence upon 
Barrow, and, while admitting ' the prodigious 
fecundity of his invention,' complaining 
of his 'genius often shooting wild and nn- 
chiMtened bv any discipline or study of elo- 
quence,' nniiof Ilia style being irregular and 
incorrect : or to find a Mr. Tlughes, who gave 
trO the world a sort of Bowdlerised edition of 
Barrow, thinking his sermons inferior to 
Sherlock's. The drawback to Barrow's ser- 



mons is their inordinate length — inordinate 
even for those days of long sermons. Every- 
body knows the story of his preaching in 
Westroinster Abbey, and encroaching so 
long upon the time which tlie vergers uti- 
lised between aermons for lionising th» 
church that they caused the organs to play 
' till they had blowed him down j ' and 01 the 
sermon that ho wrotB on the text, ' He tbat 
uttereth slander is a liar' (IG78V fhim which 
he was prevailed upon tu omit the half about 
slander, and yet the remaining half lasted an 
hour and a half; and again, of the famous 
Spital sermon (the only one he ever saw in 
print ), ' On the Puty and Keward of Bounty 
to the Poor' (1671), which is said to hav«0C' 
cupied three hours and a half in delivery, 
though it was not preached in full. But there 
seems to have been a little exaggeration in 
these atories^at any rate, in that relating to 
the Spital sermon ; for the court of aldermen 
desired him to print it ' with what further 
he had prepared to preach,' which no doubt 
Barrow did. Now the sermon is extant, and 
it fills ninety-four octavo pages— longenough 
in oil conscience, but yet not long enough lo 
occupy four hours in delivery. Still, pro- 
lixity is unquestionably a fault of Barrow's 
sermons, as it is of his mathematical works 
also. Barrow took iznmense pains over the 
composition of his sermons, aa his manu- 
scripts prove. He is said to have written 
some of them four or five times over. 

It remains to any a few words about Bar- 
row's character and habits, He was, scholar- 
like, negligent of hia dress and personal ap- 
pearance to a fault. Once, when he preached 
for Dr. Wilkins at St. Lawrence, Jewry, tlie 
congregation were so disgusted with his un- 
couth pxt«rior that nil but a few rushed out 
of church. Among the few who remained 
was Richard Bsxter, who had the decency lo 
sit out, and the good taste to admire, the 
sermon. Barrow is said to have been ' low of 
' stature, lean, and of a pole compleidon.' 
He would never sit for his portrait ; hut his 
friends contrived to hold him in conversation 
while a Mr. Beale took it without his know- 
ing what was going on. He was very fond 
of tobacco, which he called his panpharma- 
con, declaring that it ' tended to compose and 
I regulate his thoughts; ' and he was inordi- 
I nately fond of fruit, which he took as a 
medicine. He was a very early riser, and 
waa in the habit of walking out in the winter 
months before daybreak. This habit once 
brought him into ilanger, and also gave him 
the opportunity of ahowim^his extraordinary 
strength and courage. He was visiting at a 
house where a fierce mastiff was kept, which 
was chained during the daytime, but allowed 
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tn run loose in the garden at night, ns a prn- 
teetimi nguinst tliievKs. Bnrrowwas walking 
in llie garden before dajbreak, when tin- 
meMitt attacked Uini ; he caught the brute 
hy the thront, threw him down, and would 
have lulled him ; but he reflected t-hat 
this would be unjuHt, as the dog was only 
doing his duty, lie therefore called aloud 
for help, keeping the dog pinned down umil 
some one from the house heard his crie» and 
released him. Barrow hod a keen {wnse of 
humour and a readiness of repartee, oa the 
following storj will show. He was attend- 
ing at court aa the hing'^ chaplain, when he 
met the famous Earl of ltuche»t«r, who thus 
accosted him : ' Doctor, I am yours t« the 
ihoetie.' Barrow : ' My lord, I am yours to 
the ground." Rochester ; ' Doctor, I nm (iiurs 
to the centre.' Barrow : ' My lord, t am 
yours to the antipodes.' Rochester (scorn- 
ing to he foiled tiy a musty old piece of 
divinity, aa he termed him) : ' Doctor, I am 
yours to the lowest pit of hell.' Barrow 
(turning on his heel) : ' There, my lord, I leave 
you.' 

Barrow's theological works were published 
soon after his desth under the editorship of 
DeanTilIotaon,infourvoIume8folio(1683-!l'), 
but not because Tillotsoa and Ahr^am Hill 
were left by his will his literary executors; 
for Barrow died intestate, In fact, he had 
nothing to leave except his books, which were 
so wolf chosen that they were sold for more 
than their prime eost, their value no doubt 
being enhanced by the fact that they had be- 
limged to so famous a man. Barrow's papers 
would naturnlly revert 10 his father, who sur- 
vived him for more than ten years ; and ac- 
cording to Mr. Ward, the old man entrusted 
them 10 the care of Tillolson and Hill, with 
power to print such as they thought proper. 
TillotAon took immense pains over his edi- 
torial labourn, which estended over ten years; 
but one part, of those labours we could cer- 
lainly have very well spared. He thought it 
necessary to alter many words which seemed 
to him incorrect or obeolete, and to subdivide 
the sermons, so that they differ both in matter 
and extent from the manuscript copies. Til- 
lotson's edition was reissued in three folio 
volumes in 1716, 1723, and 1741. Editions 
were published hv the Clarendon Press in 
1818and 1(^30, ancl another by the Rev. James 
Hamilton at Edinburgh in 1841-2. Mr. 
Huglies published a further edition in 1830, 
omitting Barrow's learned quotations, and 
adding summaries of the discourses. But by 
far the best, indeed the only complete editii 




have the true text rr 

' improvwnwits,' tin ■ 

manuBcripls by ■Trill 

accomplished editor '. .1 

There is a scholarly prctnct-, whioli ci'"'"iii 

among other tbinffs, th« best bibliography c 

Barrow's theologicni works which is exiut' 

An unpretending little work, Mititlei! ' Thf 

Beauties of Barrow.' by B, B., E»q., I 

nl-Uw, 184B, is worth notice as " 

274 very short pages, well-chowr 

of Barrow's style, nhieh nwy tia 

to the reader who hai> not tim 

through uiiie or ten octavo voluniM. 

satisfactory to learn that Barrow's 

ceived from BrahaJKiu Avimer, the b 

for the eopyrwht of fiis son's theolng 

works, -170/" It should be 8dd>il t" 

sermons publisheil under Rarrow'i" u 

Dr. (aflerwards Bishop) I'rince Lee wiav 

not, in the opinion of Dr. Whnw«U 4 

Mr. Napier (two excellent judges), it 

Barrow's. 

Whewell published an edition tit B 
mathematical works in iRt«). Tl 
'EuclidisElementu' 1 1'i'''' > ' ' ■■ 
fie67);'Methcraano;i ' 
'LectionesOiilicorum 1" ■ ■ 

'Lectiones Opticre ■-! ilinn-!! . 
1670, 1674) ; ' Arehimf-iiis Ujiern 
lonii Conicorum lib. iv. : ' ' TIicodosE fl 
ricB nova methodo illiistrola «t t 
demonstmta ' (1675) : ' Lectio in qiwl 
remain .\rchimedis de sphtera et cya 
per mcihodura indivisibilium inTe-*' — *' 
exhibentur' (1678). All thosen 
in Latin, but some of them have bMn 4 
lated by Messrs. Kirby and T 
others. ' Burrow's Latin poems, ' _ 
are included in the nint n volume of J 
Napier's edition. 

fBarrow's life baa Duver been fliUr Wi 
and his theological works havs, nntil tb« p...^ 
day. been tnosc imperfectly edited. ATay-fl 
life was written immediately after hts dMl^ 
Abmham Hill, in the form of a lettM to * 
■on. It JB racily written, and accuivtv mJ| 
it goes, but too briEf. There le a life of T^ 
in WhtiCs ' UvPB of the Oreahnm J 
but there be only figures as oun of a 
Another life was prefixed by the Bev. ' 
Hughes to his edition of Butow'a ihcole 
works in 1 830. The writer lamenta that, hi t 
has been writti'Q abont eo great a nan. ant pnr* 
poses to supply the vnnt : but bis ' Lifo ' junonnis 
to little morn than a repeliliau of Hill, swcDsd 
out with a large amouDt of padding. Dr. I*op" 
UIIb ns much abont Barrow in his lifs of ^\ 
Wanl : but, nnfortonstely. he is very ini 
By far the best narrative of Barrov'a i 
be found in the Davy MSS. in tli» Bli. 
seum (to which the prtMnt writer's ■ 
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WHS kindly dirccto'l by th« Iter. A. B. Oroawt, 
D.D.). And finally, tbere is a most adoiimlili! 
' iiuticB of Bnrrow'a life sr.d aiMui»inieal timBB,' 
writlen by one of his DiwitcNt aufceisurs at 
Trinity. Dr. Whowell, sort pnfli«d to the ninth 
volnma of Nnpier'i edition uf BHFroir'a thsolo- 
gical Torka. With ancb n paucity of materiaU, 
it is nu wonder tLat innccurocies bnvo crept into 
nuDy of the biogmphicHl notices of Biirraw. 
To lake one instAnce out of mauy ; he is abBordly 
uiid to bure resigned his Gratiam profettSorBhTp 
in favour of Newlon, instcnd of the Lum^iian.] 
J. H. 0, 

BABROW. JOriX (J. 1T56J, geogmphi- 
cal cntnpili-r. (lied lit tlip tnd of Inst ci^ntitry. 
His tint work was a geoffraphicnl diction- 
ary, which was publish"^ in London anony- 
mously, as wns aW(iii 1766Ubcliret edition 
of hia principal work, ' A Chronological 
Abrideuient or History of tlie Discoveries 
made by Euroncnne in the different parts of 
tlie world.' The second edition of the latter 
compilation appeared in 1765, and was so 
-iicceasful that intheyearfollowinji: aFrcnnh 
translation, by Targe, was published at Paris, 
in twelve votnmes. In his introduction 
Harrow shows a conaidurabli' acquaintance 
irith aatronomicnl geography, so far as re- 
laiee to the finding of latitude and longi- 
iiuli' by the stars. The French translation 
fip^fms to have had mortt rt'pttte than the 
oriijinal work, but even in France Burrow's 
■ 1 1 istory of Discof eriea ' was in a few years 
-iipursedodbylhfltoftheAbbePrfivoHt, The 
iijyagea selected by Harrow are those of 
I 'olumbus, V. de Oama, Cabral, Sir F. Drake, 
.•^ir W. R«Ieigli, Sir T. Cavendish, Van 
Noort, SpelWgen.Tnsman, Dnmpier, Wafer, 1 
Itogers, Ulloa, Lord Anson, Ellis, and ■ 
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BARROW, Sir JOHX (1764-1848), 
necri'tMry of the admiralty, was Imm at the 
\ LllayK .if Draffley Beck, near LHverston. in 
a sinnil thatched cottage.at ill standing, which 
lind been in his roother's family nearly two 
iiiindred years. It faces seawards, is of one 
■tory. anil maybe identified by the motto, 
' I'liriim sulficit,' over the donr. Almost as 
1 lii> visilor leaves this humble dwelling, he 

-■- before him. to the north-east of Uiver- 
!'.ii, on a bold thyme-coiercd bluff, 417 feet 
^iK-ivn the sea, called the Hill of Hoad. a 
i'liiiud tower 100 feet high, conspicuous from 
the I«ven estuary, and commanding a view 
111' the chief heig&ts of the lake district and 
Yorkshire. The cottage testifies to Sir 
John BarroVs lowly origin, the mfmument 
to the honoor in which he was held by his 
countrymen when he died. Educated at 

VOt, IIL 



the Town Bank Grammar School at TJ1 
Bton, the master of which was *nn old 
gouty gentleman niirand Ferdinand Hodg^ 
*on, usually called Fardy by the boyi;,' who 
had the good sense to discern his pu '" 
merits, he was taught mathematics dj 
sort of perambulating preceptor, who used 
to payan anniuil visit of about three months,' 
A son of the Robert Walker whom Words- 
worth immortalised succeeded to the mas 
ship, and helped young Barrow to his fint 
step in life bv recommending him to assist 
the survey of Oonisheod Priory. The knc 
lege thus gained he utilised some years later 
in nis first contribution to th^ press, in which 
he explained the practical use of a case of 
mathematical instruments. Five nrsiiof thn 
upper boys of the school subscribed to pur- 
chase a celestial globe and a man of^the 
heavens, and he never let a starlignt night 

Kas without obsen-ing the constellations, 
return for instruction given in mathe- 
matics he was taught navigation by a mid- 
slupraau. He fell in with an account 
Beujomin Franklin's electrical kite, and, by 
means of a schoolboy's kite, obtained abund- 
ance of sparks, and gave a shock to an old 
woman who came to see what he was about. 
■She spread a report that he was no better than 
he should be, for he was bringing fire down 
from heaven. The alarm ran through the 
village, and at his mother's request lie laid 
aside the kite. By an old farmer named 
Gibson— a ' wise man ' and ' self-taught ma- 
thematician and almanack maker' — he was 
helped in bis mathematical difficulties, of 
which he tells a curious story. For two days 
and nights he had been puExling over a problem 
in Sirason's 'Conic Sections.' Another night 
he fell asleep with his broan still at work on 
the problem. In his dreams he went on with 
it, so that uext morning he easily sketched 
with pencil and slate the correct solution. 
Hia parents wished him to enter the church ; 
but when he was fourteen he accepted an offer 
of a three years' engagement ss timekeeper 
iu a Liverpool ironfoundry, and in the last 
year of his engogement was offered a partnei^ 
ship by his employer, who, however, immedi- 
ately afterwards died, 'niiile in Liverpool he 
saw Mrs. Siddona ad in a farce, and displayed 
his instinctive love of adventure by begging 
for a place in a balloon, which Leonardi. the 
proprietor, said was the first to ai>c«nd in 
England with a human freight. Captain 
Potts, his late employer's friend, now ofrered 
to take him a voyage in a Greenland whaler, 
where he took part m the chase, and brought 
home a couple of jawbones, which were set 
up a» gateposts close to his parents* cottage. 
In this voyage he learned what it was to Iw 
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beset by ice, and while improving his mind except for a few nights sleeping under a 
by writing in a journal observations of the ; roof. On his return he receivea proof of 
thermometer, the barometer, and the compass, ; Lord Macartney's approbation by being ap- 
exercised his body by learning to ^ hand, reef, ' pointed auditor-general of public accounts. 
and steer ; ' so that Captain t^otts told him , While drawing up an account of his traveb 
that another voyage would make him as he received news of his father's death. Upon 
good a seaman as any on the shin. He re- , Lord Macartney *s return to England disturb- 
tumed home in time to attend his old master's ances again broKe out between the Boers and 
funeral, and see Robert Walker, then eighty natives, and Barrow was employed by G^eneral 
years old, stand with streaming eyes by Dundas on a mission of reconciliation. At 
his son's grave. His friend Gibson urged its close he married Miss Anna Maria Triiter, 
him to complete the knowledge he had gained and in the year 1800 bought a house looking 
of nautical science ; * for,' he said, * without on Table Mountain, where he intended to 
a profession you cannot tell to what good use settle * as a country gentleman of South 
knowledge of any kind may be applied.' A Africa.' Three years later all these plans 
Colonel Dodgson offered him the superin- were upset. In 1802 the treaty of Amiens 
tendence of his estate in the West Indies ; was signed. The Cape wa^ evacuated, and a 
but on finding this to mean an overseership year later Barrow was once more in England, 
of negroes he declined it. Gibson's son intro- llere his friend General Dundas stron^y re- 
duced him to a Dr. James, master of a school commended him to his uncle, at whose house 
at Greenwich, with whom he engaged him- he met Pitt. He describes Pitt and Dundas 
self as a mathematical assistant for three as being * as playful as two schoolboys.' On 
years. These years proved very happy and Pitt returning to office in 1804, Dundas, now 
useful ones, and in his leisure hours he Lord Melville, was made first lord of the 
taught mathematics to the wife of Sir George admiralty, and he appointed Barrow second 
Beaumont and the son of Sir George Staim- secretary, a post which he occupied with but 
ton, to whom he * was indebted for all the small intermission for the next forty yean, 
good fortune' of his life. Sir George re- The history of his life during that period 
commended him to Lord Macartney, who * would be, in fact, nothing less than tnat of 
was going on an embassy to China, and he the civil administration of our navy.' Heowed 
was made comptroller of the houseliold in his appointment mainly to the ability he had 
his suite. Ilisobservationsof the country and shown at the Cape and in his history of the 
language are recorded in his * Autobioprrapliy ' colony, with its unrivalled map. On appoint- 
(1847), his * Travels in China' (1804), his ing him. Lord Melville inquirt^l if he was a 
* Life of Lord Macnrtney ' (1807), and in nu- Scotchman, and to the answer, * No, my lord, 
merous articles in the * Quarterly Keview,' I am only a borderer, I am North Lancashire,' 
and his advice was asked by government on rejoined that both he and Pitt had been so 
two subsequent occasions with regard to our ^ taunted with giving aAvayall the good things 
dealings with the Chinese empire. His first , to Scotchmen that he was glad to have 
care on coming home was to visit his parents. ' chosen an Englishman for once, (hie piece 
A fortnight later saw him in London, where ; of patronage wliich, in his new position, fell 
he lived with Sir George Staiuiton, assisting to the lot of BarroAv himself must have given 
liim in his literary Avork t'dl he accompanied him special pleasure. He found out the son of 
Ijord Macartney as his private secn'tar^* to his old benefactor, Gibson, and made his son 
the Cape of Good Hope. Wliile in London , his private secretary. Of the stirring events 
he had been teaching himself botany in Kew j of the following year his * Autobiography ' 
Gardens, 80 that he looked forward to the contains interest ing reminiscences. * Never,' 
study of South African natural history with he Avrites, * can I forget the shock I received 
a not uneducated appreciation of its novel- on opening the board-room door the morning 
ties. Lord Macartney at once sent him on a after the arrival of the dispatches, when 
double mission, viz. to reconcile the Kaffirs \ Marsden called out, *' Glorious news I The 
and BiMTs, and to obtain more accurate topo- , most glorious victory our brave navy ever 
graphical knowledge of the colony, there being achieved — but Nelscm is dead."* In 1806, 
then no map Avliirli embraced one-tenth of it. on a change of first lords, Barrow lost his 
In pursuit of these objects he traversed every appointment, but Avas awarded a pension of 




ing one thousand miles on horseback, on foot, 
and very rarely in a covered wagon, and full 
half the distance as a pedestrian, and never 



in all * for forty years, under twelve or thirteen 
several naval administrations, whig* and tory, 
including that of the lord high admiral. 
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his royal highness the Duke of Clarence ; 
having reason to believe that I have given 
satisfaction to all and everv one of these 
naval administrations.' In lbl7 Barrow pub- 
lished an account of the movement of ice- 



Royal Geographical Society, of which he 
may fairly claim to have been the founder, 
though the idea of such a society was not of 
his conception. He proposed the formation 
of it at the Raleigh Club in 1830, and took 



bergs into the Atlantic, and proposed to the chair at all its first meetings. During 
Lord Mehdlle a plan of two voyages for the his long life, half of which was spent in active 
discovery of tne North-west Passage — a physical exercise, half in sedentary occupa- 
proposal notable in the history of Arctic ex- tions, Sir John only once (when half poisoned 
ploration, and the origin of some of the | in China) consulted a doctor before he was 
noblest exploits of seamanship in our century, eighty. His singularly fortimate life was 
In 1821 tne honorary degree of LL.D. was ended by as fortunate a death. After being 
conferred on him by the university of Edin- ' engaged in literary labour on the previous 
burgh. In 1827 the Duke of Clarence was day, he died suddenly and without suffering 
lord high admiral, and holding a grand re- ' on 23 Nov. 1848, in the eighty-fifth year of 
view at Spithead, when * a telegraph message ' his age, and was buried in Pratt Street, Cam- 
from London was handed to Admiral Stop- , den Town. A marble obelisk marks the spot, 
ford, which, in the absence of his key, he 1 Few men have displayed such combined 
was not prepared to make out. The duke activity of mind and {)ody as Sir John 
impatiently called out, " WTiere is Barrow ? " , Barrow. The subsidiary enterprises on which 
He was at his elbow, and the admiral he expended his inexhaustible energy might 
handed him the messi^, with " WTiat is it ? ; have been the main occupations of another 
quick, quick ! " " Sir, was the reply, " it is | man*s life. When he was at the Cape he 
brief, but painfully distressing — -Mr. Can- \ suggested and procured a plan for supplying 
ning is dead.** ' After the duke became I Cape Town with water from Table Aloun- 
king he made Barrow a baronet in the year j tain. Previously there had been a daily con- 
1835. When Sir James Graham was at > course of many hundred slaves, rioting and 



the admiralty, and the consolidation of the 
civil departments of the navy was accom- 
plished, Mr. Barrow was his right-hand man, 



fighting for the only water procurable. 
When quite a boy he drew up a plan for a 
Sunday school at Ulverston, and, as there 



and drew up a plan for the better manage- i was neither newspaper nor printing press in 
ment of the dockyards, which was adopted, the town, wrote it out and stuck it up on the 
In 1848 he resigned his office, receiving, on ' market-cross the night before marKet-day. 
this occasion, tne strongest expressions of ' He wrote 105 articles in the * Quarterly Re- 
regard from, among others, Sir Robert Peel, view,* on almost every subject except j^olitics, 
He was asked by Sidney Herbert to sit for ' the most generally interesting being on 
his portrait, to be hung up in the room of ' Arctic and Chinese subjects ; about twelve 
the secretary to the admiralty. But what in the * Enclyclopaidia Britannica ; * one in 
delighted him most of all was the present of the * Edinburgh Review ; * a * Life of Lord 




had contributed to the splendid results ob- of Lord Howe * (1838), of which Southey 
tained in the nineteentn century. Point said he had never read any book of the kind 
Barrow, Cape Barrow, and Barrow Straits, so judiciously composed; in the 'Family 
in the polar seas, attest the estimation in Library* *An Account of the Mutiny of the 
which his friendship was held by the ex- Bounty* (1831) and *A Life of Peter the 
plorers of his time ; and in the interior of Great ; * * A Chronological History of Arctic 
the Ulverston monument their names are , Voyages* (1818) and * Voyages of Discovery 
appropriately engraven with his own. On and Research within the Arctic Regions * 
retiring Sir John asked for favours for only i (1846). Of these writings he modestly says, 
two men. One was Richardson, Franklin's ; * Sunt bona, sunt miaedam mediocria, sunt 
hrave comrade, who was knighted. The i mala plura.* In adaition to them and to his 
other was Fitzjames, who was made a captain, | * Autobiography * he prepared for the press 

innumerable manuscripts of travellers in aU 

parts of the globe. 

[Autobiography ; Staunton's Memoir of Sir 
John Barrow, edited by John Barrow (1S52) ; 
Private letter from Colonel John Barrow, Sir 



and whose name is also inseparable from 
Franklin's. 

Sir John Barrow*8 * Autobiography * con- 
tains an interesting historical sKetcli of the 
* Quarterly Review,* and in a supplementary 



chapter, published after his death, he rives i John Barrow's son ; infonnation collected at 
an account of the several presidents of the Ulverston.] A. H. B-t. 
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BARROW , „ 

(Jl. 1590), medicnl writer, son of John Bar- ', was afterwards considerably enlarged 
row, of the county of Suffolk, obtained from ' published as ' An Esaaj on Education ; in 
theuniversityofCarobridge, in 15i>9, a license | which are particularly considered the Merits 
to practise chirurg^ry, and in 1572 a similar 1 and the Defects of the Discipline ukd In- 
licenNf to practise pliyaic. It is probable atniction in our Academiea,* 2 vols., 100^ 
that hf practised his profession in London, (andsfainin 1804). In 1799 he took thed«- 
He is tlie author of the 'Method of Phisicke, Kree of D.C.L.,and preached aa the Bompton 
containing the Causes, Signs, and Cures of lectures before the unirersjty, ' Answen to 
Inward Diseases in Man's Body from head to some Popular Objections against the Nece»- 
foot. ^Vhereunto is added tlie form and rule sity or the Credibility of the Christian BeTB- 
of working remedies and medicines, wtiich lat'ion.' He was much indebted to Paky's 
our Physitions commonly use at this day, writings for the ai^iunent here pursued, aiid 
with the proportion, quantity, and names of the motto of the lectures, ' Ketjue ee ab doc- 
such medicines,' London, 1590, 4to. This tissimis neque ab indoctissimis legi Telia,* 
popular work, which is dedicated to the showed (to use his own words) that they 
author's ' singular good lord and master,' the were ' rather sermons for geneivl penual 
Lord Burghiey, reached at least its seventh . than lectures for a learned society.' In them 
edition in 1652. The impression of 1617 is he popularises the arguments for the neces- 
called the fifth edition. There is in the sity and probability of a divine revelation to 
British Museum an interleaved copy of it, man, shows that the doctrines and precepts 
with many manuscript notes. , of the christian religion are favourable to w 

[MS. Addit. 6863, f. 78 ; Her!.erf- Ames, ' ^jo™'^""' ?f the present life (' not Chri.- 
1263 ; Cooper's Atbenm Caulab, ii, 98, 54.5.1 ' *■""•'■' 
T. C. 



BARROW, THOMAS, judge. 
Barowe.] 



tiani'ty but intemperance being hootile t 
felicity'), and, with regard to prayer, deems 
it probable that 'the Almighty in conw- 
[See quence of our pravers interferes with the 
laws of nature.' lie further shows that the 
course of nature is regular, but our condnet 
irregular, and that ' reason is not degraded 
bv revelation but assisted and exalted, her 



BARROW, THOMAS f 1 747-1 813). 
Jesuit, was bom at Eccleston near Preston ■ ., .1.. ., , i.'i.. 

on 17 Sept. 1747, and educated at St. Omer. {':^r;'S'!,""^ ""' ■'^"^ -'?-'"" ^'?™ i". """^ 
He entered the Society of Jesus at \Va '"" 

I 17fJ4. After the temporary suppres 



ni ted and ascertained.' His brother Richard 



of the society ir 



1773 he rendetwl ^at ser- ^'"'"^ ^^ ^ '■ ?L> -" n " ^^ 1,^ ^ Tr^H'^ " 
vices to tne new English Academy at Liege, y^""), /"d ■" l^'" B*rro'^- himself became 
and sub.<equentlv to Stonvhurat College. At P"-^idarj- of Eatrm » 
the peace of Am'ienii he wVs Rent to Liege to Mthntplac" 

look after the property of his brethren, as „ 1 -f^?oon 1 j r <-■. ■ t 

well as the interests of the mm. of the Holy, 3 Apnl ia30 archdeacon of Sotlingham. 

■all,Chelms- ' ^" ^'^^7 "^f^ "of separated ot that timr 



n the collegiate church 
In 1821 he was vicar-genenl 
"I church, and was appointed o~ 



Sepulchre (now settled al 



B-Hall,Chelm 



from the province of York, and was h»ld br 
Barrow for two years, until ag» and in- 
firmity caused him to resign it to Dr. G. 
AVilki'ns in 1832. Barrow married Mrs. 
E. A. Williams, who died ebildh^sif in 18^ 
He died 1!) April 1836, aged 82. Thei^ is a 
tablet to his memory in the nave of Southwell 
Collegiate Church. His nephew, W. II. Bar- 
row, was for many years M.P. for South Xotts. 
Barrow was a F.S.A., and, in addition 
■•■• •-'. I to what ha.s been named, published two ser- 
mons which had been preached at Southwell 
■9), Jesuit. U.fore the loyal volunteers of that place 
I during the panic of 1803-4, and another on 
'Pecuniar^- Contributions for the Diffusion 
BARROW, WILLIAM (1754-1^36), of R-'ligious Knowledge :' a treatise on the 
arehd"ftc"n of Nottingham, sprang from a , 'E.vpedioneyof translatingoiirScriptnresinto 
West mort.'l and family, and prnceeiled in due , sevt-ral of the Oriental Languages and the 
time to Queen's College, O.xford, where in means of rendering those Translations u«- 
1778 he gained the chancellor's English fid' (1808), 'FamiliarDissertationaonThBO- 



ford). He died at Liege on 12 June 1813. 
Dr. Oliver calls him a prodigy of learning, 
but the only published specimens of his eru- 
dition are two sets of verses in Hebrew and 
Greek, in honour, respectively, nf the Prince- 
Bishop of Liege, Francis Charles de Velbruck 
(1772). and Francis Anthony de Mean, the 
last Prince-Bishop of Liege (1793). 

[Oliver's Cullpctanea S. J. 50 ; Foley's Rpeords. 
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[See Warixo.] 
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logical and MorulSubJMtB' (1819), and ihreu I [Miink"s Roll, ii.; Manurfript Joiimnla of St, 

_._-i g of 'FiimilittrSormotis' (181B-J1J, I Bftriholorosir'i) Hospiul ; Watt's I(il)!.Bril.(i«b 

I ' Bnrroughby ■) ; Moming AdvHliwr for I)e- 
I cemlier 17-13.] N. M. 
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BABEOWBY, WILLIAM (lB82-17ol), 
physician, thi^ biiii of Dr. WiUiiini Barrowby, 
)i phyeician tutabliBhed lirat in (.Ixford nud 
afterwards in London, was born iii London, 
and proceeded to Tnoilv College, Oxford, 
w-hencB he paased lo fimnianuel College, 
( 'ambridcH, and there took tlie degrees of 
MB. in 1709. und of M.D. in 1713 ; he was 
elected a feUow of tlie College of Physicians 
ill 171H, andF.K.S, inl721. Ue published 
' .Syllabus A naloniicus pnelectionibus Minua- 
tim habendis adaptntus,' London, 1736, He 
intnalnted two medical works by Astruc in 
1737-8. lie is stated, on eomewhat doubtful 
nuthurity, to have been one of the authors of 
- .V Li-tter to the Real and Genuine Pier<<e 
J>ud, M.D., actual physician of St. Bartho- 
Inincw's Uospital: pUinly exposing the low 
flbsurdilyor malice of a late spurious pamph- 
let falsely ascribed to that learned phyucian, 
1748.' A controversy about inoculBtion ■was 
going on, and Dr. l3od had published some 
notes of cases which illustrated his view that 
the practice was dnngeroue. He had added ^ 
other cs«e3 nud an emjity Latin letter. The 
lone pamphlet of Dod IS written in ft pompous 
^1 yle,andcontainB very little medical informa- 
'j'.ii. The title of the attack by Barrowby and 
■-^i-homberg indicates its method of ridicule. 
I he task -was an easy one,but the performance 
~ iifiueive,coarse,andwithout scientific merit. 
I'lu' only happy hit in it is on the ca^e of 
Lord DurcheHter, who had taken an overdose 
of opium. Bod bad mentioned among many 
irrelevant facts that the nobleman -when re- 



BAKBT, Mb8. ANN 8riL\.NGER 

(1784-1801), Hctreaa, -was bom in Both, in 
which city her father, whose name wusStreet, 
is said to have been an ' eminent apothecary. 
A disappointment in love led to a visit to 
Yorkahire, where, rather than in Bath, lon^ 
a centre of theatrical activity, she seems to 
have acquired a tnste for the stage. Early in 
life Ann Street married a Mr. Dancer, an 
actor, who seems to have died young. The 
first appiiurance of Mrs. Dancer probably look 

Skce at Portsmouth about 1766. Tile fol- 
>wing year she nnd her husband are said to 
have played in York. Her first recorded 
performance took place in the Crow Street 
Theatre, Dublin, the date being, according 
to Uitchoock {Butorieal View q/" the Iritk 
Stage), 8 Nov. 1758. On this occssion aha 
played Cordelia to the Lear of Spran|fer 
Barry [q. \J. Her next character was Mo- 
nimia m 'Tne Orphan.' Her early career 
was very far from succeeaful. In Dublin 
she remained nine years, assiduously prac- 
tising her art, and obtaining slow recognition 
from the public. Her line was tragt-uy, her 



instance of the pious eimplici^ of past ages, 
p. 34, in the marquis's calling for his chaplain 
to read to him when he grew leas desirous of 
sleep, wbereu we observe most modem lords 
employ their chaplains chiefly from an avei^ 
fiion to all other opiates.' In the Rawltnson 
MSS. (in the Bodleian) it is said of Barrowby 
that 'this wretch, tho' a monsti-r of lewdness 
and propbnnenees,' took part in the riots at 
the Dniry Lane "Theatre in December 1743. 
H«? is suiiriaed in a book called the ' World 
liniaiiskwi' (1738). Barrowby become Dr. 
Hod's colleague at St. Bartholomew's in 1750, 
when for the firsttimethe hoapital had three 
hvsidans instead of two. l>r. Barrowby 
eld office for less than Iwo years, and died 
on 30 Dec, 1751 if cerebral hEemorrhage. 
ilia portniil was painted by T. Jenkins, and 
has been engraved. 



Sff: 



BeUidera, and Jane Shore. Occasionally, 
however, in such rSUi as Angelica in ' Love 
for Love,' or Polly Peachum in the 'Beg- 
gars Opera,' she veuturedintocomedy. Some 
scandal attaches to her life, but the love for 
Barry, with which from an early period she 
seems to have been smitten, kept her con- 
stant tothestageandtolhihlin, llermother 
left her a weekly pension to be paid her on 
the condition of auandoning her profession. 
She enjoyed this small sum during her life- 
time, as the relation entitled to the re- 
version declined to claim the forfeit. In 
17tt7 Barry, compelled lo abandon the ma- 
nagement of the Crow Street Theatre, re- 
turned to London. M™. Dancer, who in 
1766 had played withhira at theHnvmarket 
Opera House one short season, this being her 
first appearance in London, came with him 
to town, and accepted an engagement frrim 
Footeio pluy with Barry nt what was known 
as the little Louse in the Haymarket. 
with indiflerent success, she sppeured hi 
Juliet to the Komeo of Barry. In 1767-* 
she accompanied Barr " 
pearing as Cordelia. '' 
sequent seasons her reputatifl uM 
its highest point. In u9R ^jjlfl 



mpanied Barry to Dnu^ l Aa<y, 
ls Cordelia. During '^^^■jriH 
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of 1774 saw the Barrys at Covent Garden. | BARRY, Sir CHARLES (1795-1880), 
On 10 Jan. 1777 Stranger Barry died, leav- architect, was bom on 23 Mar 1795, in 
ing her acain a widow. During that and ' Bridge Street, Westminster. He was the 
the following year she remained at Covent ' fourth son of Walter Edward Barry, a well- 
Garden, playing in 1778-9 as Mrs. Craw- | to-do stationer, who died in 1805. Charles 
ford. Her third marriage, to a man much i Barry showed from his childhood a t-aste tar 
younger than herself, whom, however, she I drawing, and, after getting the usual mercan- 
survived, was detrimental to her career. She < tile education at private schools, "was articled 
made occasional appearances at the Ilay- j in 1810 to Messrs. Middleton & Bailey, sur- 
market, Drury Lane, and Covent Garden, veyors, of Paradise Row, Lambeth, with 
and played during the seasons of 1781-2 and whom he stayed for six years. After the 
1782-3 in Dublin. She is last heard of on ! first two years of his articles he regularly 
the stage at Covent Garden in 1797-8. Her , exhibited at the Royal Academy. With a 
farewell is said to have taken place in 1798 few hundred pounds, the residue of the money 
at Covent Garden, as Lady Randolph ; this left him by his father, he determined i> 
date is, however, doubtful. She died 29 Nov. travel, and left England on 28 June 1817. 
1801, and was buried near Barry in the clois- i He travelled alone through France and Italy, 
ters of Westminster Abbey. ! and in Greece and Turkey with Sir C. East* 

Mrs. Barry *s place in the galaxy of bright \ lake, Mr. Kinnaird (editor of a volume of 
actors that distinguished the latter half of Stuart's * Athens ' ), and Mr. Johnstone, 
the eighteenth century cannot be contested, i Barry was on the point of returning to 
The equal of Mrs. Woffington and Mrs. England when Mr. D. JBaillie, who had met 
Gibber in tragedy, she surpassed both in , him in Athens and admired his drawings, 
comedy. She is described by Francis Gentle- ; made him an offer to go "with him to Egypt 
man (Dramatic Censor) as * graceful, genteel, and Palestine at a salary of 200/. per annum 
spirited, and feeling.' Her complexion was and his expenses. Barry was for this to 
fair, her hair auburn, her shape good, and her j make him sketches of the scenery and build- 
stature just above the middleheight. Shehad, ings,with permission to keep copies for him- 
however, a slight defect, due apparently to self. This offer was eagerly embraced, as 
shortness of vision, in her eyes. In Monimia, ' KgJP^ ^^^^ "^^^ been visited by English archi- 
whieh was then a test chamcter, she was tects. They left on 12 Sept. 1818, and tra- 
said by Gentleman to be the best in his re- veiled in Egypt with Mr. Godfrey and Sir 
collection. Cooke says she had, during her , T. Wyse, going up the Nile beyond Phila> 
whole life, no competitor asDesdemona, and and visiting the ruins of the temples. On 
her Lady Randolph, her great character, was 12 March 1819 they left for Palestine, and, 
held superior to that of Mrs. Siddons. Mrs. after seeing Jerusalem, they went to Syria, 
Siddons owned her fear of Mrs. Barry, say- visiting Damascus, and getting a$ far as 
ing, in a letter to Dr. Whalley: *I should Baalbec. Barry parted with Mr. Baillie on 
suppose she has a very good fortune, and I ^ 18 June 1819. Some of the sketches in 
should be vastly obliged if she would go Palestine were ])ublislied by Finden in his 
and live very comfortably upon it. ... illustrations of the Bible: the notes of Baalbec 
Let her ret ire as soon as she pleases.' Boaden, | were published by Sir Charles in his latter 
in his life of Mrs. Siddons, speaks of the years in the 'Architectural Publication S«v 
storm ofpassion by which Mrs. Crawford had ciety's Dictionary.' After Mr. Baillie's death 
surprised and subdued a long succession of , the whole of these eastern sketches were 
audiences (ii. 64). In another passage in his bought by Mr. John Wolfe Barry, C.E., Sir 
life of Mrs. Barry's great rival, Boaden says Charles's son, and are now in his possession, 
of tlie utterance by Mrs. Barry of one phrase ' Barry then visited Cyprus, Khodes, Hali- 
assigned to Lady Randolph: *It checked carnassus, Malta, and Sicily. In Sicily he 
your breathing, perhaps pulsation ; it was j met Mr. John Lewis Wolfe, and the ac- 
80 bold as to be even hazardous, but too quaint ance so made ripened into a lifelong 
piercing not to be triumphant,' &c. (ii. 51). | friendship. Mr. Wolfe was then studying 
Campbell, in his life of Siddons, says Ban- architecture, which he eventually gave up, 
nister told him her delivery of this passage : but his judgment on architecture was always 
*made rows of spectators start, from their , appealed to by Barry until the last. They 
seats.' travelled through Italy toother, and Barry 

[Genest'.s Account of .'the English Stage ; returned alone through France, reaching 
Dramatic Censor, 1770; Boaden's Moraoii-s of London in August 18:?0, and at once becjune 
Mrs. Siddons; Thespian Dictionary; Hitchcock's i celebrated amongst the architects for his 
Irish Stage; Gilliland's Dramatic Mirror ; Dib- , beautiful sketches. Barry, Cockerell, Gandy- 
din's Complete History of the Stage.] J. K. | Deering, and Blore were contemporaries who 



"iipu ceiebrtttcd fur tbyir drnwings Wore 
tlii-T became pracrisir? nrchiiecis. Barry 
look a hi>ii8e in Ely Places, Holborn, nnci 
cumpeted for ihe smnll Gothic churches then 
l»>iu|r hailt ; hia success in seveml ciues en- 
allied him to mnrry in DBCianbcr 1822 Miss 
•^n^ah Rowm-II, I'i whom he was engaged 
li-f-.r- h^ wnt. nlir...i.l. In 1838 he gained 
^r I'idr'i 1 III, rill, Brighton, in coinpeti- 

n.ii: in l-L*l 1. Imilt thii Ko^al Insti- 
Jii-c iif I ,1,1- Alt-, Matichesler, still one of' 
il.r. lin.^t iKLililiii-- in the town; in 1827 he I 
removi-a tn Folfv Place; in 1829-31 he I 
built (he Trnveileta' Club House, Pall Mall, 
and thus drew tlie ntti-ntion of the public to | 
the merila of that iilisst- of Iliilian archi- i 
tectureiDwliichtbt'ehcctiBproducedbjtiro- I 
plicity and proportion — window dressings, 
maticationB, siring*, and massiTe unbroVen | 
cornice* being alone emplnyed ; his grouping | 
of the windows of the garden front was much 
admired nt the time; the interior is charap- ,, 
terised by diCTifiwl eimpticily. In 183t( he ' 
began ibe Manchester Atbenvum, which is 
distinguished like all bis works by its ele- 
gant ppoporliou?. In 1837 he was eommi*- | 
BJoned to build the Iteform Club House in 
Pall Mall, which may nndoubtedly he eon- 
ndered his finest worlt ; since the Italian re- 
naissuDa* no European building bas ef^ualled 
its exquisite proiiort ions, The plan is that 
of an Italinn palace with a central court- 
yard ; here he hit upon the hanjiy idea of 
covering the courtyard, and lignling it by 
glazed scale-work in the core ol the ceiling ,- 
by these mraiis the whole of Ihe area is mode 
into a grand snlonn, and the beauty ul' the 
surrounding aroadej can be fully seen; the 
Mime dtjvice was resorted to by him, but 
on a larger scale, at Bridgewutor House, 
built for ihe Earl of Ellesmere in 1847, where 
the covecpd courtyard serves as a sculpture 
gallery. 

In speaking of Barrr's works it is neicessary 
to deviate somewhat Ir'tn their chnmologicnl 
order, partly to group tbi^m accoriting to style, 
and partJT to note ibe changes eflected in his 
mind, l^ven when he was fresh from Egypt 
nndliily, with marked views sslotheproper 
sij'leand treatment of buildings from the art 
?itle, he was, like Wren, too uraclical a man 
I'I shut himself out from work bv a rigid sd- 
li.TL-nce to bis on-n views. lie doubtless 
IVlt ibut his powers could as well be shown 
in buildings to which Late Gothic details 
weri- ii|>|ili>.'i!, en m those whose details were 
puri'ly ila"-ic, the main difference called for 
inibrHeiinriil treatment being great er variety 
and piclures^iieness in the outline. In 1833 
ln' began King Edward VI's Oramraar School 
at Birmingbnm. The style was perpendicular, 



the front was only broken by a slight pro- 

{' set ion of the ends, which were emphasised 
ly oriel 'windows, while the centre was di- 
vided by buttresses intonine bays, the school 
itself taking seven bays which contain low 
windows on the ground floor to light th» 
cloister, and Ihe door in the middle bay ; 
aboTe, large two-storied windows (ill tbo 
space iwtween the buttresses. Tlie builditig 
wns finished in 18Stl; during its building hn 
became acquainted with Augustus Welby 
Pugin and .faba Thomas, who suhsequenlly 
acted BE bis trusty lieutenants at the liousos 
of Parliament. 

The Houses of Psrli amen I were burnt down 
in October 1834; in June 18»5 a competition 
was advertised, 'the style lo be Gothic or 
Elizabethan.' On 1 Nov. the designs were 
sent in. On 29 Feb. 163(1 the first premium 
was awarded to Barry. The river wall was 
begun in 1837, but it was not until ^7 April 
1840 that the first stono of the building 
was laid, and in 1841 be moved to 32 Great 
George Street, Weslminster, to Ijb neor his 
work. Though the House of Lords w^as used 
iu 1847, it was not until 1862 that tlie houses 
were formally opened by her miyesfy, and 
Barry was knighted shortly afterwards. The 
whole building was not completed at his 
death, but was finished by lua son, Eiltvnrd 
Middleton Barry [q. v.l 

The plan is a model of perspicuity and 
convenience. The grand entrance from West- 
minster Hall is absolutely unrivalkil, the 
first flight of steps stretching right across the 
ball ; the idea, too, of forming the main 
corridors into a cross with a grand central 
octagon was happy, and the voulting of the 
octagtin forms one of the finest Gothic domes 
in existence. Externally the parts are beau- 
tifully proportioned; the clock-tower is u 
must brdliant design, and will bear a favour- 
able com jurison with the finest towers in the 
world. And though the \'ictoria tower has 
been found liiult with by some as dwarfing 
the structure, in Itself it is abeaultful design. 
No modem building in England has bmn 
BO often painted by the artists of all coun- 
tries. 'We must not overlook the effects of 
this building on the subsidiary arts. Barry 
formed schools of modelling, stone and wooa 
carving, cabinet-making, metal-working, glass 
and deccmlive]iainting, and of encaustic tile 
making, which ha vecomptetelyrerolutiunisnd 
the arts. He was gifleil with that inluitivir 
knowledge of men who could be of use which 
characterised the first Napoleon and wluch Is 
possessed by all great men who successfully 
carry out grwit works. He got Jnhn Thiic 
appointed bead of the si-ini'-carvirip. i 
Augustus Welby Pugin head of llie wo 
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carving. Piigin wiis pmeticolly ihe heud of 

tbr! remaining dejiortmeais as well. 

I) is not siiniriaing lliftt, ufter Barrj'"* np- 
THjinlmt^nt tv be Hniliitect to the tloiiHv uf 
Piirliiunent, the t»)bliiiUHd pntc'ice of tlolhie 
dfiaign, the etiic); nf ti>e esistiiig exuiiples 
from books and biiildliigB, and tliu nrdetlt lui- 
vocflcT of Gothic by bis friend A. W. I'ligiui 
abould have so modified his laate that the 
flimiile erandeur of unbroken boriiontal lines 
uppusn^ to him to be ineffective and dull, 
&nu siniplicitj, even in classic buildings, wa« 
bxchongi^ for richness. In most of his sub- 
sequent classic designs he exchanged the 
horizontal for the Tertical element, and, with 
the exception of Bridgewater House, he 
broke up his skyline by eiul-attics, towtra, 
and iiinnacles. He endeavoured to gt-t a 
moss rising from tUo cvntre of his buildings 
by a tower, dome, or otherwise, and cut up 
Ills fo^odM with vertical tines. The Privy 
Council Office, Highclere House, and his do- 
iber flufficieutly exeiuplifv ihia 
.^jid at Halifax Town Hall 
A'er and stone steeple to on i 
otherwise classic building. j 

Ue was, too, bb brilliant a landscape gai^ , 
dener as ho was an architect. Had he not 
been of the toughest fibre, of almost super- j 
human industry, and still thirsting for &me. i 
he never could have carried out m his life 
t^me so gjeat a national work as the House 
of Parliouient. Architects alone can ajipre- 
ciate the {lowers required and the labimr in- 
cident on such a vast and ekbomte work, and 
he had to contend with conflicting opinions, 
some professional jealousv. visionary scliemes, 
official interference, uneducated criticism in 
and out of jiarliament, and the rancour of 
enemies whose mahgnity has even pursued 
his fame beyond Ihe grave. After the main 
work was done nl the Houses of Parliament 
be moved to the Elms, Clapbam Ccrmnion, 
where he died of heart disease on 1 2 May 
leOO, and was buried in Weatminaler Abbey 
on the ^2nd. 

Amongst the many evidences of esteem 
his abilities and character called forth, his 
elections as member of the Royal Society and 
of the Travellers' Club taay be mentioned, 
as well as his election to the ossociat^-'ship 
and membershipofthe Royal Academy of Arts 
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Rome, Si. Petersburg, Ilelgium, Prussia, Swe- 
den, and Denmark, and of the American In- 
stitute, the presentation to him by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects of the queen's 
gold medal for architecture; and, though lost 
not least in the estimation of foreign art'bi- 
lects, a flag on the \'ictoria tower was 
hoisted half-mast bigh ou the day of his in- 



H. 
Charles, AliVed (now biahop of 
Edward iliddleton, K,A. [q. v.J.OoH 

John Wolfe, C.E, Charles and Kdw , 

lowed their father's profeRsion. l>Bin«Ban«^ 
his wife, died in l(<ii2. His most i-elebniAl 
pupils were the late Itobort li. l)auk», G, 
btMae-n Clarke, and the present Mr. Juha 
Uihson. 

M. HiUortr, who pronounc«3 on omtion on 
Sir Charles Barry and his works sL the Iid> 
perial Institute of Fntnot 1 Atia. ISl Mt 
places him before Inigo Juuis and Wra^tf^ 
says ; ' It was only after ho had liuilll? 
Travellers' and licuirm Clubs thuL w« ■( 
nised in him u capacity truly unusuftl, j. . 
to a quality rare amun^t the Engti^ 
mean a predomitiant sentiment i>f urt.' 

In 18117, sMven yearn after I{iirr\-'e denlb.E. 
Welby Pugin published a pamphlet diLimi 
for his father, Au^slus W. Pu^io, wluidj 
in 1852, the credit of being llie art » ' 
to the Houses of Parliament, A. 0. 
reply to this was published by ttwTI 
A. Barry, and, fortunately, so mAajr •* 
Charles s friends, pupils, aiid oMist — '~ 
alive who had s(>en Sir Charlas ■!. 
I nnd elaborate the design, that the o 
' fi'll to the ground. Tlie caaow 
throne in the House of Peers ia iImqi 
of internal design, and it is onljr nee 
look al it to be confident ibut itwaadi 

by a , 

we had not had O.Somers Clarke's stateniij; 
that he saw Sir Charles draw it wiDi ' 
own hand. A complete list of his d-s... 
und executed works is published in bif . 
by Dr. A. Barry. 

[Sir L. Wyiitt, On the ArchitfCtuml C»n~ 
the late Sir C. llarry (I'roc, B. I. II. A,. IWlft-r... 
Iliitoif s Nuiice butorique ec biugnphi^uc m.. 
lu vie Bt les iwiivrta dn Sir C. Boerv, H-Au^ 
lHOO.Piiri. 1860; E.W. Pugin, Who wati- "^ 
Architect of Iho Bousfs of ihtfliam* 
1867; Rer. A. Bnrry* Lift, and \ _ 
Chnrlrs Barry. Loralun, 1S87 ; Bw. A. | 
Ari'lillcet of the Sew Piilnco at Wcmil_ 
London, 1868; Ber. A. Bsrry-B Itnlv U' 
E. IVi". I-"ndun, ISfiS ; K. M. BatW*! a 
si«)ndri„.,i *iih J. K. Herl-rl. H.A, "-' 
1808; Eii»11»ke's Histon.." 
Loudon, 1872; tVrgus-i.r/- I 
8tylM cf ArchiKflun-. I 
vollirs' CtnbHuam, I^n. 
In Kirme U<D«ni]e dv l.\'. 
TravoUers' Cluh, vol. i,. Injo, 'lli- K.]j,m, (liJi^ 
vol. XV., 1HS7, M. Ilitturll' ■ AiktroM, «<.L xvtfi , 
18S0): th« cucresponOeEics in ihoTimas.Slandwd, 





Alhcnsam, Pall HilU Gaietle, Buiiaer, sod I 
Uuilding Strwt; Hughes's Oarden An'hiiwrare 
Aud Jjuidsenpa lltutlvuiDK, LutiiloD, 186(1, wbore 
nifcrVDCen are msde tu Hit (.'buWs nkill in 
ths nun^iaDient of itepi, baliutntdei, &c. ; I)h 
UoatAlcnbi'H. l>e I'aritair pollliqiiH dp I'Aoglo- 
lerre, CAp. S, 1« Parlviuont, P»ris, 1S5S.1 

G. A-s. 

BARHY. Sir DAVID, M.D., F.RS. 
i 1780-1836,1, phyeiciun and physiologist, WHS 
IxirniucouiiiyRoftCpminiin, Ireland, ISMarch 
17t*0; sppointedassialaDtsu^eonintheanny, 
1P06; preienl aa surgeon, 68th foot, at the 
Ijultle of Salamanca; and afterwards held 
■■tiveralPeniiiBularappoinunents. In 1822-8 
111- studied physiology and medicine at Paris, ; 
and there rca3 several original papers before 
the Acadeiny of Sciences and the Academy 
of Medicine on the inQuence of atmospheric 

?re88iire on various functions of the body, 
'lie experiments on which these were based 
ivere repented before Cuvier, Dimifiril, Laea- 
nue, CrnvelUier, and otlier eminent men of 
nfienc*, and much commended. Tlie«e re- 
searches were publiiihed in London in 1826 
under the title (fiven below, aud brought 
Biirry into much repute. In 1828-9 he acted 
ns English member with a commission of 
French doctorswhich visited Gibraltar tore- 
port on the causes of an epidemic of vellow 
fever there in 1828. In 1831 he w'as ap- 
pointed on a commission to report on the 
cbolera, and visitMl Russia, being knighted 
on his return. Among other commissions on 
-which he acted was one on the medical chnri- 
lies of Ireland. He died suddenly on i Nov, 
1836 of ' - 



[ExpErimcnlal Rewarches on the Influpncu 
csorcisul liy Atmmpberic Prpssura upon the Pru- 
grminn uf the Blood iathe Veinn, upon Alisorp- 
(ion, Sie., London, 182fi; the Medical Gaxettc, 
183S.J Q. T, B. 

BARRY, DA^'ID FITZ-DAVTD, first 
EiRL OF IJabbimobb (I60&-Itt42), was a 
posthumous child of David, son of David 
Filtjuues d« Barry, Viscount Buttevaat 
£q.v.]. The young lordwasbut twelvoyearB 
4d3 Vhen be'tucceeded to t\w extAtfa of his 
gmidfather. At the agn of sixieeu h» mar- 
ried the eldest daughter of the Enrl of 
Cork, and in the following yfNir inlieriled 
the esUtM of his great-uncle, lUebard, who, 
bocMUae be was deaf and dumb, had befn 
sitpOTseded in the titlt- by Uisyouuger brother, 
David. AfW Charles t camif to the throne, 



in liHl, be strongly supported the roy»l 
cause, and garrisoned his castle of Shandon. 
Being asked br the insurgenta to take tlui 
command of their army, be replied, ' I will 
firtt take an offer from my brotlier, Dungai- 
van, to be hangman-general ut youghal.* 
Lord Dun^firyau was a son of tlie Earl of 
Cork, who lind stationed him with tivops in 
Youghol for the defence of that town agaiiiit 
the rebels. When Barrymore received a 
tlireat that bis bauae of Ca^tlelvons would 
be destroyed, he declared that he would de- 
fend it while one stone stood upon another) 
being resolved to live and die a faithful 
subject of the English crown. In May 1043 
he and liis brother-ui-law pursued the Con- 
dons, took the castle of Onllymnc-Pa trick 
(now Oureysville), and rescued some hundred 
women and cliiidreii. This was the first 
succefisfut attemjit of the English in that 
part of the country ; but the victory waa 
deeply stained by the eieoution, on the vpot, 
of all the rebels taken prisoners, fifty-one in 
number. An account of this expedition of 
Lord Barrymore was published in the form 
of a leiter (0 May 1642) from (he Earl of 
Cork at Dublin to his wife in London. 
Two montliB kttr Barrymore took Cloglilea 
' castle, near Kilworth. Aft^^r this he was 
joined with Lord Inchiquin in a conunisaiou 
for the civil government of Munster. On 
3 September following, be headed a rw- 
ment maintained at lus own charges nt iJie 
I battle of Liscarrol, in wliich his brorher-iu- 
law, Lord Eynalmeakj', was killetL Banr- 
I more was, as is suppMed, wounded, for be 
I died on the 29t h of the same montb of Sep- 
I te.mber, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, 
I and was burial in Lord C'ork's tomb al 
Youghul. He left bis widow with two sons 
and two daughters ill provided for, and 
the Earl of Cork appealed to the king on 
their bebnlf. Charles, whose own tronhlM 
were thickening upon him, wrote from 
Oxford tliat ihe lonl justice should grant 
bis wardship and marriage to the mother 
without exacting any fine or rent for the 



h» kdyanc^ Viscount Buttevant by priv; 
of Borrymor.'. In 1834 be Ionic lii - -' - 
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BARRY, DAVID ITTZJAMES dk. 
VmouNT BrnL-yAJtr (Irwj0-iei7|, one of 
the lenders on tlie English side in the Irish 
reMlion of |.5il4-1003, liended by UugU 
O'Neill, earl of Tyrone, was tlie second son 
of James I-'iii-Kiohard Barry Itoe, lord of 
n Ti.-.^ n_.««_ . 1 1 ._! p 
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Barry 314 Barry 

able. Richard was deaf and duiub, and on rebellion. He died at Banysoourt, neir 
that account, though otherwise in his perfect i Cork, 10 April 1617. 

senses, he was not permitted to succeed to [Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, i. 293-4 ; Staf- 
tbe honours. lie survived his brother five ford's BAcataHiliemia; Calendar of State Fapen, 
yearSjdying, unmarried, at Liscarrol, 24 April Ireland, 1574-86.] S. H. 

1622. -the arrangement of the succession was ■r.tjt.v «!i„ l?T>WATI-n /■^flOft_^Trft^ 
not universaUy accepted, for in 1613, when -BAKKY, blE bUWARD (1696-1776), 

King James I proposed to hold a parUament , te<''""vT'^ " f *"** j' "f I'^a^ ^^ 
in Dublin, his majesty found it n^essaiy to ^'*J''S't^^^-^^ ??« ^^"^^f^ ?-^ ""^^^"l 
issue a special r6yal rescript on behalf of and M Dm 1/40. In 1719 he gradu^ed 

David, iJrd Barr^-, commanlling that ' if the ^^f*' »\H^«" ' ^ ??- °^ ^ \**" ^ 
question of his rigllt to sit in parliament should ?e^at'° il^l?*/^!?^''*''**^??^ <«» **»« ^^S 
fie stirred by any person it sLuld be silenced.' if '« the British Museum Libmry. L. 173» 
Lord Barry was accordingly present in that ^f ^'^ elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
parliament, and on 20 Tlay 1615 was ap- "« ^^ admitted a fellow of the King and 
pointed one of the council for the province i Queens College of Physicians (Ireland) in 
bf Munster. He had previously sat as one ^}'^' and was its president ml749. In 1746 
of the lords of the parliament held by Sir •»« ^»« elected to the Irish House of Cwn- 
JohnPerrotin Aprif 1585, when no objec- |non« ^r the borough of CharleviUe, which 
tion seems to liaveWn raised to liis presence. I ?« continued to represent for several yean. 
During Desmond's rebellion (1579-83), Lord Dunngtliis period he was practieiM medi- 



sides. In a letter of Sir Walter KaleigU, '"""""-'"v "t tX,ii ^ r , 

dated Cork, 25 Feb. 1581, it is written: Ireland and was mcorporatedM.D. at Oxford, 
'David Barry has burnt all his castles and """^ received from that university a hooise 
gone into rebeUion.' Raleigh desired the to pnictise.ot which he availed himself i» 
t„™: t T» n I ._j .i.» :.i__j „j : London. In 1/62 he was admitted a fellow 
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fat iTer's de^^^ But VhrsUTn^rep^^^^^^^^ " distinguished 'physician of 

the insurrection by Lord Gn*v restored and ; I. "• .^^ ., « , - , .» 

secured his fealty/ The ar^mment that con- ' ^ Mr f.dwardBarr>' was the author of : l.^X 
yerted Barry to loyalty ^vas an attack by Jreatu^e on a Consumption of the Lung^, 

Goyernor Zouch made' upon him (L> MaV J?,^^^^^"'.,^^^^ ^'^^' ^'^ ^J'?^^.'-^? '''' ^H 
158l>) as he lay in the woods of Dromfinniii ; Three dillerent Digestions and Discharg^ of 
with a great prey taken from John Fitz Ed- ^}''. ".^,^;j Body and the Diseases of their 
monds. All his carriages and cattle were Prmcipal Organs, Lond8yol.o9 ^j Ob- 
taken, and thirty of his men w.-re killed. The ^eryations. Historical Critical, and Medical, 

next day Barry *' made mean ' to the goyernor ?" ^^'^ ^^ '""^^ ^/ ^^'^ ^''\^''{%' ^I""^ ^^?.:'^*: 
to receiVe him to her majesty's m?rcy and logy between jhem and the Modem AN ines, 

pardon ( a?/. 0/ >S7^^^ P^/)Vr^;ireland;i574, '*^^'.^^^^1^- ^Vi^' .1 r . , 

pref. 101). He did great sc^yire against the , ^^^ ^dward Barry was the first who treateil 

rebels in Munster. In 1001 he was made the subject ot wlnc^. m this country scienti- 

general of the pmyincials, and, with his ^^^^^Y' ^^ 1 b24 Henderson, in his history 

brother John and Sir Geor-e Thornton, , jf/^'^"f^ . ^"^.^^^^^^ ^^^ substance of bir 

rayaged the country of the insurgents. 'These Edwards book. 

proyinciall forces,'' says Statlord quaintly, i [bunk's Roll of the Royal College of Physi- 

* were not prepared fo"r any gr^at need tliit ' ^''-^^^ ; Bt'at >^•>"•^* Political Index ; Gent. Mag. 

was of their ser^'ice. It was thought meet ' ^^V.^??' tat;iloiriie ot Gmduates m LniversUy 

to draw as many hands together as con- Z f V 1 /.i' ™^^^%^^^^^'^ ^^y^ 
■ 1 • 1 ^ i" 1 '^ 1- ^ .1 • I Society; Journals of the House of Commons ot 

vonientlv might W, who, acconlmg to their ! i^elaud from 1013 to 1061, Dublin. 1753.1 
manner, lor spoyles sake, would not spare P B \ 

their dearest friends. And also it was thought 



no ill policie to make the Irish draw bloud 
one upon another, whereby their priyate 



BARRY, EDWARD, M.D., D.D. (1759- 
18^2), religious and medical writer, son of 



quarrels might adyance the publike seryice.' i a physician of Bristol, was educated at Bristol 
For these and similar seryices he was re- School under Mr. Lee, and studied medicine 
warded by King James with a grant of the I at St. Andrews Uniyersity, where he gradu- 
forfeited lands of the Mac Carthys slain in ^ ated M.D. Always preferring theology to 
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L.nglnDa, 



, h* took orJprs in tlio chareli of 
Engknd, wm for sovprnl yeBfs ciirate of 
St. Mnrylebone, «nd niio of tho most popu- 
lar preacben in London. U is snid that ihe 
onUnnry oF Newgnte, Mr. Viliette, often 
uviuled himself of Dr. Bany's ossiatnnce in 
dwttkeiiing theounscicncea of hnrdmed criini- 
nsle. From London ha retirt'd to Heading, 
when; h^ employed himself in preparing soma 
of his works for the press, the most noted 
being a ' Friendly C»ll to a New Species 
nf Dissenters,' which went through several 
T'ditions. He dedicated it to Sir Williani 
SL'ott, aflerwarda Lord Stowell, whose inte- 
ri?i.t with his younger brother, Lord Eldon, 
then lord chancellor, obtained for Barry the 
iwo livings of St, Mary and St. I,eon«rd, 
WAlUngford. He was grand cliaplain to the 
freemasons, and on preaching before them on 
n wns presented with a gold medal 



I ■{ persons at his fiineml attested the esteem 
iu which he wns held at Wnllingford, He 
was twice married. Besides the works 
mentioned above he published ' Theolocicul, 
Philosophical, and Moral Essays,' 8vo, 1791 ; 
• Worka,' in 3 vols, 8vo, 1806 ; ' The Esctila- 

e'nn Monitor, or Guide to fhe History of the 
uman Species, and the most Lnport«nt 
Brunches of Medical Phitosophv,' Svo, It'll ; 
several sertaous, one proacliuil to convicts 
under sentence of death in Newgate, and one 
on bull-baiting; several letters, one to king, 
lords, and commons, on the practice of boK- 
ing ; and some political tracts. A work in 
four volomes, 8vo, published under lus name 
in 1791, ' The Present Practice of a Justice 
of the Peace, and a Complete Library of 
Pariah I^w,' ia said not to have been com- 
piled by Dr, Barry, Dr, Barry belonged to 
the old school of nigh churchmen. 



BAEKT, EDWARD MIDDLETOX 

(lS3tt-18S0), architect, was the third son 
of Sir Charles Barry, R.A. [see Barky, 
StB ClUBLEsl, and Was bom in his father's 
house, 27 Foley Place, London, on 7 June 
1890, In infancy he was delicate, and was 
placnd tinder the care of a confidential seiv 
vnnt at Blockfaeath. At an early age he 
-was sent to school in that neighbourtiood, 
md thonee to an excell(-nt private school at 
Waltbomstow, where he remained till be 
bectme fur a time a student of King's College, 
London. U« entered tbf? olGce of Thomas 
Henry Wyatt, between whom and his youth- 
iiil pupil there was thus early laid the foun- 
dation of a worm firiendship. AlVor a short 



apprenticeship there, he, at his own ©ameet 
desire, entered the olhce of his father, just 
after bis elder brother Charles had left it to 
comraenco practice in partnership with Sir. 
' K. R, Banics, He continued to assist his 
father till ihii Utters sudden death iu 18«0, 
but he had already made considerable pro- 
gress iu working on his own account. In 
1648 be had become a student at the Koval 
Acadcmy,andeven while assisting his father 
found time to devote to works of hia own. 
The first of these thua designed and executed 
was St. Saviour's Church, Haversiock Hill, 
in 1855-fl, and his designs for St. Gilea'a 
schools, Endell Street, which were carried 
out under his own superintendence in 1859- 
60, gave Ijim a recoouised position. It was to 
the originality displayed in these works that 
he owed his admission, in 18R1, as an associate 
to the lEoyal Academy. The reconstruction, 
in 1 B67, in t he short space of eight months, of 
the theatre at Covent Garden, which had just 
then been destroyed by fire, and the erection 
in the following year of the Floral Hall «d- 
joimn^, afford examples nf his energy^on- 
slructive skill, and artistic ahililj^. These 
works were executed for his own prirate cli- 
ents, and n-ithout diminishing the Resistance 
which lie was then rendering to his father. 
In 1860 Sir Charles Barry died suddenly, and 
upon his son Edward devolved the duty of 
completing his father's works. Foremost of 
these was the new palace at "WMtmluster, 
which was at length entrusted to him by the 
government. Barry now succeeded not only 
to bis father's business, but also lo his repu- 
tation. On 39 March 1963 he married Lucy, 
daughter of Thomas Keltlewell, and two of 
the three children of the marriage still 
survive. The remaining years of nis life 
record a long series of works designed hy 
him, many of them of national magnitude 
and importance. In 1869 he wns elected 
an academician, and in 1873, on the retire- 
ment of Sir George Gilbert Scott from the 
professorsliip of architecture iu the IWil 
Academy, he was elected to the vacjint office 
for the ensuing five years hy the ceneral as- 
sembly of tbat bod;^. He carried into the 
work of the chair his usual vigour. One of 
his hearers, not a professional architect, writ- 
ing a few weeks after his death, said : ' The 
Erofcesor, whose loss wo deplore, aimed at 
eing a man of hia day. neither a Greek nor 
a Goth, and in his lectures he strove to place 
the true principles of beauty above the mere 
question of form.' At the end ( IS'i*) of the 
usual term of the appointment he was again 
elected their profi'ssor of orcbitecture by the 
academy for the next quinuiiennial pc-riod. 
In 1874, on the resignation of^ Sidney Smirke, 
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lie tad bpsn uppoiuled by her iu»\je«(y tren- ■ 
«iirer of the academy, aud earned, according 
to the testimonj of liia coUeagiiea in the 
coitncU, their warm peraonn] regard and 
fullest confidence. I 

It Nmoins tu record Barry's digappoint' . 
menie. He wa« one uf the nine arcliiiecU 
eelecled in I8iS3 to compete for the Albert , 
Memociid, when Sir G, G. Scott was suc- 
cessful. In 1667 the ^neral competition of 
design* forthe erectiouof thenewlowcourts 
took phice, and if the report of thejudge* and 
profeBsionnl referees hod been followed, this 
work would hnve h^eu enlnisted to Burry. 
It was generally felt at the time tliat no little 
injoEtlce WHS done him in passing him over, 
New did the consolation offered by (be goveni- 
n the shnpe of entrusting him in 18*18 ', 
with the erection of a new National Gallery ' 
prove eUectiinli for he was limitt^l to the 
task of constructing additional rooms without 
any alt«nilion in the present frontage. As 
picture galleries these rooms are udmimblv 
conceived , But, as originally designed, 
Barry's proposed building was a great and 
worthy conception, combming cloBsicnl sym- I 
metry wttli picturesque effect. "VVe must, 
ther^ore, remember that be never had the 
opportunity of executing the best thing he 
ever designed. On Smirke's death the 
entrance to the new galleries remained un- 
altered, and therefore unsuited to Smirke's 
handsome building. The task of providing 
an adequate approach was committed to 
Barry, and under his design the effective 
and omale doorway and eusy stair of ap- 
proach through the old building of Burling- 
ton House were substituted for the former 
sleep Btaircase. A resolution passed by the 
council soon after his appointment, and 
which he believed to be particularly directed 
Hgainet himself prohibited for the future the 
employment of their treasurer as architect. 
He says in a letter: 'What with the injus- 
tice I have sufl'ered about the Law Courts, 
National Gallery, and this (a demand from 
the government for all his father's drawings 
and papers connected with the ■Westminster 
I'alace), it seems as if there was a dead set 
made against me, and I am tempted to iguit 
Bprofession where such things are possible.' 
These and other vexations unfortunately 
rankled in his mind, and no doubt hastened 
his end. He used to regret Bometimes that 
he had not chosen the bar as a profeseian, and 
more than once declared that it ' seemed suf- 
ficient for anyt.hing he would have liked to 
come in his way for it to end in failure,' For 
snme time before his death he would seem to 
have had a presentiment of it. Only t«in 
<lnys before it begave some minute directious 
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to his Eim (ID ihe tw of departure for 4 bw 
weeks' r^aiation on tlie cnnliii«tit, so titS, 
as he said, ' if 1 am culled suddenly awny, tm 
will know what 1 wigb.' lie half suffci«dSy 
yvurs from sleeplitgsness, and used tu epni 
many wakeful houni in reading, cliielly hi*- 
graphy, history, and books of travt-l. On tic 
morning of the day of his dealt, TuMd^, 
^7 Jan. 1880, bowovw,hi>waBchcerful about 
the future, and left home, saying', ' 1 shall bt 
back late to-night,' as he had a meeting nf 
council of the Royal AcudumT to atlcnd. 
It was when about to niovi' a acried of Te» 
lutions at this mwting that lie aiiddoilj 
staggered into the arms uf his friend Piekot- 
gill, and, onl^ esclaiming ' Who i" it f ' pi- 
pircdin tie midst of hisfriends juiil . 
The cause of death was apopK ^ ■ 
ness of the heart's action. Un i 
Tuesday, 3 Feb. 1880, he wa? i. 
Poddington cemetery, Willcsih'ii 
t-'ameslness, Jove of truth ainl 
great amiability and kiiidliiii- 
prominent (jualities which dj^tir 
in private life. He was a haiii 
leftmauyunexecuteddesigns. li . 
himself esclusiveiy to no slvK 
handled all with succeei. IIi~ 
habit of mind and keen BensK ■ 
led no doubt to the pri 
most of his com]) 



tate to declare his «] 



for what 
architecture was no iiKjre thiin , 
fashion of the day, unsuited to the rtiol de- 
mands of the nei^ilc. But he was no slavith 
* classicist,' and his best designs of this notun^ 
such as the Covent. Garden Opers-hoUi^T''" 
Birmingham and Midland InstdluU " 
others, exhibit a freedom of treatmeDt 
shows he was not insensiblo to tlio cL_ 
the picturesque. In street biiildio^a, i] 
his feaning was towards a blending of i. 
and Gothic, such as occurs in one of his 
successful designs, that for the new 
in Temple Gardens on the Thames _ 
meat. And it was in the freedom 
by the so-called Italian Renaissance 
seems to have found the hafipiMt 
the espresaion of his artistic idi . _ 
his father he was eminently practical in 
chitecture. In planning he was admJltnUy 
a master. He was never satislii-d with M 
than the very best arrnngemejil end 
of practical detail in every biuldivff fas 
took, and it is to his energy Ulfl '" 
tiousneM in this deportment of bis " 
as much perhaps as to his skill in 
ception, that he owes llie rmtatisn] 
left behind him of one of tlia araiieiti 
tects of his 




The following is n list of Banya works 
fmni t.bt' 'Builder;' references are addecl 
tij voIumeH in wliicli illustrntions of the 
works appear: 1865-fl, St. Savioiir'»Chiircli, 
IIiiTersLjck Hill ; 1858-7, Binaingbnm nnd 
MLillanii Institute (JntVrfcr, lR55j; ]Bo7-i^, 
Leeds Gmroniar School ; 1857-8, lloyul 
I tal ian Opera House, Coven t Garden ( Builder, 
l.-*o7, 1^8, 1859); iai«-9. Floral Hall,; 
Covent Garden ; 1858-68, Henhnm HbII, ' 
SuifoUc, tomb for Mr. Bereus, Norwood I 
Cemetery (Baildrr, 1858, p. 779) j 18B9, Dili- ' 
bury Ilali, Lancashire ; Ifirj9-fl0, St. Giles's , 
Schools, Eudell Street (Builder, 1861, pp. 
?l?-9) ; 1860, Burnley Grammar School ; '■ 
1800-3, Halifax Town Hall {Builder, 1803, ' 
p. 7fll) (design by Sir C. Barrj) ; 1601, Bir- ' 
minglinm Free Public Library ; 1801-4, New i 
Opera House, Jlalta {Builder, 1863, pp. 81-1- 
R) ; 1861, RawthorpB Hall, Laiicashiro (ad- i 
ilitionfl ; 1863, ryrBO Park, Romford (ad- ! 
aitions): 1862-3, Barbon Park Lodge,' 
Westmoreland ; 1862, SUbling nt MiUbank 
for(li"Sp.?nker; 1863-S, Charing Cross Hotel 
n.,.i r;i.-.Tii.>r Cross; ie64r-6. Star and Garter 
I). it. I, l.'iihmond(a]tBrationB and additions); 
]-';l i..iiamonStreetHotel(jBi(i?*r, 1866, I 
li|i. .'n-1 i: 1866. Schools, Canford, Dorset- 
iliir.'i i-iiiJ--*. New Palace, Westminster,! 
An I !■■ if.il iMul'i'^iire, New Palace Yard 
( /,';/;/./. '. l-i;-. ]i. J! 1 1, St. Margaret's Square, ■ 
l:.-.r.,i ,;i.,:, .,' .--I -^r.-Tihen's Crypt (Jiii'Wer, 
ls(;i |>.r,i;:]; l.-^(i':-ri,CrB«-eIIail,CbesbirB , 
iBuildfr. 1860, pp, 486-7; 1878, p. 486); 
1866-9, New Palace, Westminster, Queens 
Robing Room, Royal Staircase, Decoration 
of Central Octagon Hall; 1867, Bridgwater 
House, completi-sn of Picture Gallery ; 1867- I 
8, Bakeham House, Egbam ; 1868-9, New j 
Palace, Westminster, Design for New House ' 
of Commonn. Subway ; 1869-71, Thorpe Ab- 
botts, Norfolk (additions); 1869-72. Sudbury ' 
Hall. Derbyshire (additions) ; 1870, Esber ' 
Lodge (additions) ; 1870-3, Shabden, Surrey , 
(Builder. 187.3, pp. 636-7) ; 1370-3, Cobham 
Park, Surrey: 1671-2, Com Exchange, Bris- 
tol (new roof) ; 1871-1, Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge (completion of grand slaircsse) ; 
1871-1, Wykeliunit, Sussex ; 1871-5, New 
Picture OftUeries, National Gallery ; 1S71-6, 
Sick Children's Hospital, Ormond Street 



London and Westminsler Bank, Temple Bar 
(additions and alterations); 1873-5, Down- 
ing College, Cambridge (additions and slte- 
ralioaa) : 1874, Peterborough Cathedral, pul- 
pit (BuilfUr. 1874, p. 8K3); 1875, Royal 
Jafirmary, Waterloo Road (Blteralions) ; 
B7B-a, inner Temple Buildings, Thames Era- 
■ • t(flui7(fpr. 1979, pp. 654-6, LUl); 



stored); 1879, StancUffe Hull, DefbjBhire 
(additions, &c.) ; 1879, House for Art Union, 
Strand (Bmlder, 1879, py. 19, 31). For Mr. 
Barry's designs for tie Sew Law Courts and 
National Gallery, see also the ' Builder,' 1867, 
pp. 112, 191, and 370-1 ; and 1876, pp. 737-». 
[Builder. 1880; Lecturesoo.irphitectnfe. with 
Introilurtorf Memoir, 1831.] G. W. B. 

BARRY, ELIZABETH (10.^8-1718), ac- 
tress, is said to have been the daughter uf 
Edword Bfl.rrj', a barrister, who, during the 
eiyil wars, raised a regiment for Obarlea I, 
and was subsequently known as Colonel 
Barry. This assertion, though resting on evi- 
dence no more trustworthy than a 'Histoiy 
of the Stage ' compiled for the notorious Ea- 
ward Curil, has won general acceptance. 
After the loss of her father's fonune Eliza- 
beth Barry, it is said, passed under the chaige 
of Lady Dayenant, mther oddly described by 
Davies {Dramatic Mitetllanifs, iii. 197) as 
' an acquaintance ' of Sir William Durenant, 
who through friendship gaye her a good edu- 
cation, and introduced her into society. The 
mention of Dayenant seems to have misled 
some subsequent writers on the stage. Thus 
Dr. Doran states that ' Davcnant took the 
fatherleu girl into his house and trained her 
for the stage; ' and continue*, ' Da^■enant was 
in despair at her dulness ' ( Their Majatien' Ser- 
rtmtf, i. 139). Since Dayenant died in 1068, 
when bis supposed pupil could only haye been 
ten years old, his despair was, to say the 
least, premature. That Mrs, Barry owed her 
entrance on the stage to the patronage of 
the Earl of Rochester is all that can safely 
be assumed. Tony Aston (A Brief Supple- 
ment to ColUy Ctbber its Ziiea of the late 
FamoiM Actor* and Aetraaet) says that when 
Lord Rochester foot her on the stage 'she 
was woman to Lady Shelton of Norfolk.' 
To those familiar with the anxiety of actresses 
of the stamp of Mrs. Barry to furnish them- 
selyes with respectable antecedents the stoiy 
of Aston will commend itself. The state- 
ments of Curll and Aston are, however, not 
irreconcilable. On one point all testimony is 
concurrent. Tbewould-beactress showedat 
first little promise. Aston says: 'For some 
time tbev could make nothing of her ; she 
could neftber sing nor dance, no. not eren in 
a country dauee.' Colley Cibber slates ; 
' There was, it seems, so little hopes of Mrs. 
Barry at her first setting out that she was, 
at the end of the first year, discharg'd the 
company, among otheni, that were thought 
to be a useless expense to it ; ' and Dayiea 
{Dramatic Mincelutnieii explains that 'she 
bad an excellent understanding, but not a 
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musical ear ; so that she could not catch the her when he says that the public was obliged 
sounds or emphases taught her^ but fell into to Bochester * for the prettiest^ but, at the 
disagreeable tones.' Davies adds that Lord same time, the worst actress in tiie kingdom.* 
Bochester * taught her not only the pro^r ' It seems scarcely probable that Hamilton can 
cadence or sounding of the voice, but to seize i in these strong words have indicated a woman 
also the passions, and adapt her whole beha- who has come to be r^arded as one of the 
viour to tlie situations of the character/ Ac- | first actresses of the time. CoUey Cibba 
cording to Curll, Rochester made a conside- [ says: 'Mrs. Barry, in characters of greatness, 
rable wager that in the space of six months j had a presence of elevated dignity, her mien 
she would be one of the most approved per- and motion superb and grace&Ily majestick; 
formers of the theatre. ' her voice full, clear, and strong, so that no 

Thefirstrecordedappearanceof Mrs. Barry j violence of passion could be too much for 
took place in or about 1673 as Isabella the ' her. And when distress or tenderness poe- 
queen of Hungary, in ' Mustapha,' a tragedy I sessed her she subsided into the most affecting 
by the Earl of Orrery. The scene was Dorset ' melody and softness. In the art of exciting 
Garden, then occupied by what was known as ! pity she had a power beyond all the actresses 
the Duke*s Company. Her first performance I have yet seen, or what your imagination 
is said to have been witnessed by Charles II can conceive ' {Apology y p. 133, ed. 1750). 
and the Duke and Duchess of York. Tlie Aston, who seems inclinea to disparage her, 
duchess, Maria Beatrice of Modena, after- admits that ' in tragedy she was solemn and 
wards queen, is stated to have been so pleased august ; in free comedy, alert, easy, and gen- 
as to have presented her wedding suit to the teel, pleasant in her face and action, fiUing 
actress, from whom she subsequently took thestagewith variety of gesture.* Betterton, 
lessons in the English language. In later moreover, in the record of his conveisatioiu 
years, when queen, she is said to have given preserved in the so-called *Life* assigned to 
Mrs. Barry her coronation robes in which to Gildon (p. 39), calls her * incomparable ,* ' 
appear as Queen Elizabeth in Banks*s tragedy classes her as ' the principal ' among those 
01 the* Earl of Essex.* Such facts as are known players who seem always to be in earnest, 
concerning Mrs. Barry show her selfish and and adds that * her action is always just, and 

^ mercenary. On Otway, in whose pieces her produced naturally by the sentiments of the 
highest reputation was made, and whose best part.* Testimony such as this must outweigh 
characters are said to have been inspired by all opposition, of which Mrs. Barry had to 
her, her influence was maleficent. Tom Brown encounter a fair share, most of it, nowever, 
speaks, in language too strong to be quoted, directed rather against her life than her act- 

• ofherimmonilitv and greed. Her professional ing. To the verdicts recorded need only 
career is a record of sustained effort. She was he added the assertion of Davies that * Mrs. 
the * creator ' of considerably more than one Barry was mistress of all the passions of the 
hundred roles, including most of the heroines mind : love, joy, grief, rage, tenderness, and 
of the tnigedy of her day : Monimia in the jealousv were aU represented by her with 
*Oq)han,' Cordelia in Tate's version of * King equal skill and equal eft'ect.' Her delivery 
Lear,' Belvidera in * A'enice Preser\'ed,' Isa- of special lines has been held to be singularly 
bella in Southerne's * Fatal Marriage,' Cas- happy, and her acting is said by Betterton 
Sandra in Drv'den's ' Cleomenes,* and Zara in to have * given success to plays that would 
Congreve's *Mouniing Bride.' The part o disgust the most patient reader.' She was in 




•ning ner appearance opmions ing 
diil'er. Her portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller rather than with the subsequently expressed 
shows her with her hair drawn back from a tlieorA' of Diderot in * Le Paradoxe sur le 
face that is bright and intellectual rather Comedien.' Gibber says that the system of 
than handsome, but is lighted up by eyes of benefits was first established on behalf of 
singidar beauty. Aston says : * bhe was not Mrs. Barry. These are supposed to have been 
handsome, her mouth opening most on the reserved for authors until James II corn- 
right side, which she strove to draw t'other manded a benefit in her interest, and thecus- 
way, and at times composing her face as if tom became thenceforward established. Four 
sitting to have ht»r picture drawn. She was years before the accession of James II, how- 
middle-sized, and had darkish hair, light eyes, ! ever, an agreement between Betterton and 



dark eyebrows, and was indiflerent plump. 
She had a manner of drawing out her words, 
which became her.' Hamilton, in his * Me- 
moirs of Grammont,' is supposed to refer to 



Charles Davcnant with Smith, Hart, and 
Kynaston, dated 14 Oct. 1681, speaks of 
young men and women playing for their own 
profit only. Of the many stories told con- 
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ceming Mrs. Barry one alone merits mention. 
In consequence of a quarrel with Mrs. Boutell 
for the possession of a veil, Mrs. Barry, as 
Roxana in the * Rival Queens ' of Nathaniel 
Lee, while uttering the words, *Die, sorceress, 
-die ! and all my wrongs die with thee,' used 
her stage dagger with such effect as slightly 
to wound her rival through all her panoply. 
The matter was hushed up, and the explana- 
tion that the assailant had been carried away 
hy her part was accepted. The letters of 
Rochester to * Madame B.,* first printed in 
Tonson's edition of his works, 1716, are sup- 
posed to have been written to Mrs. Barry, In 
one of these reference is made to a child he had 
by her, on whom he is said afterwards to have 
settled by will an annuity of 40/. The few 
mad letters of Otway, preserved in the collec- 
t ion of his works, are also stated to have been 
«,ddressed to her. The child of Lord Roches- 
ter, and a second, the paternity of which was 
acknowledged by Etherege, who also is said 
to have made provision for his offspring, both 
died before their mother. In 1709-10 Mrs. 
Barry disappeared from the stage, having re- 
tired to Acton, then a country village, where 
she died. In Acton church is a tablet with 
the inscription : * Near this place lies the body 
of Elizabeth Barry, of the parish of St. Mary- 
le-Savoy, who departed this life 7 Nov. 1713, 
aged 55 years.' Gibber says : ' She dy'd of a 
fever towards the latter years of Queen Anne.' 
Pavies states, on the authority of an actress 
who, at the time of Mrs. Barry's death, was 
in London, that * her death was owing to the 
bite of a favourite lapdog, who, unknown to 
her, had been seized with madness.' 

[In addition to authorities cited see Genest's 
Account of the English Stage ; Baker, Reed, and 
Jones's BiographiftDramatica; and Bellchambers's 
notes to his edition of Cibbei^s Apology, 1822.] 

J. K. 

BARRY, GEORGE (1748-1805), author 
of a * History of the Orkney Islands/ was a 
native of Berwickshire, and was bom in : 
1748. He studied at the university of Edin- | 
burgh. After receiving license as a preacher , 
from the Edinburgh presbytery of the church 
of Scotland, he continued to act as tutor in 
a gentleman's family until in 1782 he ob- 
tained a presentation to the second charge of 
Kirkwall. The dislike of a portion ot the 
congregation to his preaching, and the occur- 
rence of a lawsuit in regard to a * mort-cloth,' 
resulted in the formation of a Secession con- 
gregation in the parish. In 1793 he was 
translated to Shapinshay. He received in 
1804 the degree of^B.B. from the university 
of Edinburgh. Shortly before his death at 
Shapinshay on 11 May 1805 he published a 



' History of the Orkney Islands, including a 
view of the ancient and modem inhabitants, 
their monuments of antiquity, their natural 
history, the present state of their agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce, and the 
means of their improvement.* A second edi- 
tion, with additions and improvements by 
the Rev. James Headrick, appeared in I8O0. 
Barry's * History ' displays much diligent re- 
search and careful individual observation, 
notwithstanding the fact that he had access 
to the valuable manuscripts of Low, who 
had died without being able to find for them 
a publisher. Barry never sought to conceal 
his possession of Low's manuscripts ; he re- 
fers in his * History ' to Low's * Tour,' and 
possibly would have more fully acknow- 
ledged his obligations to him had he not 
been attacked by his last illness while the 
* History ' was passing through the press. 

[Scott's Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae, iii. 379, 418 ; 
Iptrod action by Dr. William Elford Leach to 
Low's Fauna Orcadensis (1813), and by'Joseph 
Anderson to Low's Tour through the Islands of 
Orkney and Shetland in 1774(1879).] 

t. F. H. . 

BARRY, GER AT or GERALD (Jl. 1624- 
1642), colonel in the Spanish army and mili- 
tary writer, was a member of an Irish family, 
of which the Earls of Barrymore and Viscounts 
Buttevant were regarded as the heads. Barry 
was bom in the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and in his early years entered the sen-ice 
of the King of Spain. He was employed for 
a time in the Spanisli fleet, and subsequently 
in the army of Spain in the Low Countries 
and Germany. Under Ambrosio Spinola, 
Barry distinguished himself at the siege of 
Breda in 1625. Of this remarkable siege an 
account written by Barry in English, illus- 
trated with plates, and dedicated to Spinola, 
was published at Louvain in 1628, in folio. 
Barry was also author of another folio vo- 
lume, printed at Brussels in 1634, with the 
followmg title: *A Discourse of Military 
Discipline devided into three boockes, decla- 
ringe the partes and sufficiencie ordained in 
a private souldier, and in each officer sennnge 
in the infantery till the election and office of 
the captaine generall: and the laste booke 
treatinge of fire-wourckes of rare executiones 
by sea and lande, as also of fortifications. 
Composed by Captaine Gerat Barry, Irish.' To 
this volume, which is illustrated with curious 
plates and plans, Barry prefixed a dedication 
to David Fitz-David Barry, earl of Barrymore, 
viscount of Buttevant, baron of Ibaune, lord 
of BarrycourteandCastleliones, &c. This he 
dated ' at the court of Bnixells, the first of May 
1634/ The publications of Barry are of grer ^ 
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of Ireland to Speaker Lenthal, London, 1651.] 

J. T. G. 



rarity, and but little kncwii. Barry attained ' BARRY, JAMES, Lord Saktrt QfXI^ 
to the rank of colonel under the King of Spain, 1672), chief justice of the King*8 Bendi 
for whose service he was employed to raise . (Ireland), was son of Richard and Anne 
troops in Ireland. After the rising of the ■ Barry. His father and grandfather were 
Irish in 1641 Barry for a time acted as com- wealthy merchants of Dublin, his grandfiither 
mander for them in Munster. His ill-success having been sheriff, and his father mayor and 
in that position was ascribed to his advanced ' representative in parliament of that city, 
age and want of experience in the modes of , Lord Strafford speaks (Strafford*8 Letten) 
effectively carrying on the irregular warfare , of the father in terms of respect, calling him 
then adopted by the Irish. He retired from *a good protestant.* James Barry reoeired 
active ser>'ice about 1642, and was outlawed a legal training, and, being called to the bar, 
by the English government for having joined ; achieved for several years considerable re- 
in the Irish war. The year of the death of ' putation and success. He became recorder 
Barr}i has not been ascertained. ! of the city of Dublin, and in 1629 prime 

seijeant-at-law, the stipend of which in thoee 

I 20/. 10». per annum. 

ion when Lord Went- 

StAte Papers, Ireland. 1641. Public Reconl Office; , ^V^ V^-- ... Stroffonl) came to IreLindM 

Add.Mak 1008,4772; Letter from LonlDeputy ^^^^ .^^r^' Jj?^ Wentworth at once re- 

- cognised his abilities, and on the first oppor- 
timity (1634) promoted him to the oflace of 
second baron of the exchequer, in preference 
BARRY, HENRY (1750-1822), colonel, \ ^^ \"^^^^r candidate strongly reconmiended 
annpars in the * Armv List ' as a second lieul ^^ Archbishop Laud, and kter in the same 
appears in t toe Arm> l^ist as a «^coE^a neu- ^^^^ ^^^ received the honour of knighthood, 
tenant oi 22 reb. l/oo; was gazetted as an Vr vv'i i • ^oo>^r ^ ^i 7 ]^t * 

ensign in the 52nd regiment on 11 March w ^^ 'tl /"" f ^^ 
1708 ; became a lieutenant on 23 Sept. 1772 ; . ^^ f ^7^^» *^ ^^«°^ he dedicated it, * The 

a captain on 4 Jan. 1777 ; a major in the ' ^'^ f ^^^^^ """^^ ^^'^ iwf T?^" **^ 
^ iQ T.vi> T-uQ . « L,;«,««f«i «,o;^. Defective Titles, argued by all the Judges of 
army on 19 reb. l<Ho; a regimental malor ■ t-.i j •*! *.u i> i *.• j ^t. tT* 

11 ^t T-on T I r 1 1 • ii , Ireland, with the llesolution and the Reasons 
on 11 May 1/89; a lieutenant-colonel m the ■ i»^i • i, i .• » m • »*"^,'^"^ "«»""- 

iu Af i-<ii^ ^„« ,.«.«,,.* wi ♦.. « I <^* ^heir KosoUition. This was his only pub- 
army on 18 3iay 1/90: was promoted to a I ,- • y ^a^^\ \ i i i • '*".', f""- 

lieutenant-colonelcv in the 39th n-giment on "■""?"■ f", \'^^? l'^ "''"^d ^« Pr"*'*^^ 
8 Dec. ITiX), and became a colonel on 19 July ^^ "/'"« "" '"« influence, but in yam, with 
l^go -'Sir James >\ are and otlier members of the 

'iiis R^friment, the r,ind, was engaged in i I"*'' """^'^ "^ Commons to Drevent their 
the war with our AmericnA colonies, during ' s'-nd.ng a committee of their bojly to Eng- 
which Barrv acted as aide-de-c«mi. knd pri- l^nd to im,H,.ach the Earl of Strafford. There 
vate secretary to Lord llawdon. afterwards ;•; .""'""'? to record of 6jr James Barrv from 

-%r • ^ ir ♦• ^, ,..!,« *. .^\r « a;-,*.',.. I'lii' date until loo9, wh«»n he 'was chosen 
Maniuis oi lla-stings, ^^ho took a distm- , . c ^\ i ^. . , . , . 

guislled part in it. While on Lord Kawdons jl>'"™an of the ' convention winch met m 

stair he iJenned some of the l)est «-ritten des- I ""'"«''"> <V '"j\? '""r.'^'' °^ "'** " 

patches ever tran.smitted from an armv on i J/"'?^''?^^ "'^'^je'^ '' V'^T"?!^' •'°S^' '^^''•"^ 
service to the British cabinet. As the 52nd '"'" of Cl'-rf'^' " declared their detestation 
and Lord Uawdon Iwth took part in the of he kmgs mimler, and of the proceedings 
battles of Hunkers Hill, Rrooilvn. White f t'e h.gh court of lustice, and published a 
Plains, and at the attack on 1-ort Clinton, f ^'"™*'r" <^^'' " f"." and tree parliament 
and as Barrv was at the time a lieutenant in J" ^^^ ''? T"^^ appomted by Charles one of 
the OiJnd and aide-<le^amp to Lord llawdon. !'« ^""■"'^-■oners lor executuig his < declara- 
it is fair to assume that L was present at """./«'" I'*' «'tf '^•'"t of Ireland, and. 'm 

114.1. ^^*-.„, Tr« ..(•♦^««.„,..j^ «^«,.«.i ;« consideration ot his many good and accept- 
all those actions. He uitervvards served in ,| . .. i- ^ ^i * '^ j i • ^ *"-^^i' 

T T 1 1,, ', A ^AAu\^^^\ ^r.^A\¥ Holt* service.^ to his father, and his constant 

India, where he gained additional credit. . , , w ^ i • \r" \. , ii- 

T5 ' • 4. 17 i„„,i 1,^ „ „«o fx !,„,., i em meiit loyalty to himself, he promoted him 

Returning to hngland, he appears to nave ' .. ' 4. i • r • ,^- 1 • *^i»4.i tV- • 

left the a?mv in 1794, and to have settled at , *," *''t ^'""""f "^'f, .lusticeship of the Kings 
Bath, where he was well known and valued ' J|«"^'!' '''f "^ff "°|, ^^Vif>^ ?!!"*7-'!! 

among the higher scientific and litorar>' ^ *'"',. '^f" ?• ^"^Z" <.^^™ ^''^ ,<• 
circles of that citv. He died ther,. on 2 Nov. Pari'a'n«'nt met m 1661, after an mterval of 
1822 ( Gent. Mag. .xciii. i.t. i. r,71). nearly twenty years Lorcl Oantiy was pPO- 

^ * ^ I posed by the lord cliancellor as sneaker of 

[Annual Biography and Obituary, viii. 408; the House of Lords, but was rejected, accord- 

Historical Record of* the o2nd Regimont ; Army ! ing to the Earl of Orrery {Letter to the Mar- 

Lists.] A. S. B. qia's of Onnond), because * there were several 
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material objections to him, besides his dis- I brother. lie remained in Paris till Septem- 
ability of body, and his being" at best but ber, and then proceeded to Rome, where he 
a cold friend to the declaration.* In this stayed about four years, returning to Eng- 
session of parliament he was nominated, to- land in 1770. In the third year of his re- 
prether with the primate and the archbishop sidence at Rome he made an excursion to 
of Dublin, on a committee of the House of | Naples, and through the whole iKjriod of 
Peers *to attend the lord justices to desire ' his absence maintained an interesting corre- 
tLeir lordships to supplicate his majesty that , spondence with Burke, full of acute and ori- 
the late usurper's coin may continue current , gmal criticism. The contentiousness of his 
for some certain time, not exceeding a year, disposition, however, his contempt for the 
and also that there may be a mint erected dilettanti, and his indignation at the tricks 
in Ireland.* Lord Santry married Catherine, of dealers in pictures and antiquities, engaged 
daughter of Sir William Parsons, by whom him in perpetual strife with nearly every one 
he had four sons and four daughters. He he met, including his brother artists. This 
died 9 Feb. 1672. The barony of Santry be- conduct drew from Burke much kind and 
came extinct (1739) by forfeiture upon his noble remonstrance, which had unfortunately 
grandson Henry (17 10-1751), the fourth lord, no lasting effect. In these quarrels Barry 
being convicted of the murder of a footman, spent much of his time, and his studies were 

[Biogr.Britannica; Lodge's Peerage of Irebind, discursive and ill-regulated. He adopted a 
I. 307 ; Strafford's LettoiN, i. 299 ; Wright's Hist, mechanical means (a delmeator) for copymg 
of Ireinnd.l P. B.-A. from the antique, made few studies from the 

old masters, and painted but two original 

BARRY, JAMES (1741-1806), painter, works. One of these, * Adam and Eve,' he 
was the eldest son of John and Juliana Barry, brought home unfinished; the other was 
and was bom on 11 Oct. 1741. His mother's 'Philoctetes in the Isle of Lemnos.' He 
maiden name was Rcerden, and both his pa- grew fastidious in his taste, confining his 
rents are said to have been well descended, admiration almost exclusively to tlie antique 
but his father was brought up as a builder, , and a few of the greatest painters of Italy. On 
afterwards commanded a vessel which traded ] his way home he wrote: * Rubens, Rembrandt, 
between Ireland and England, and kept a | Vandyke, Teniers, and Schalken are without 
public-house on the quays at Cork. ' the pale of my church ; and though I will 

James went to sea with liis father for a not condemn them, yet I must hold no inter- 
few voyages, but soon showed a preference course with them.' 

for an artist's career. He painted his father's He arrived in London with a temper little 
sign with Xeptune on one side, and a ship calculated to assist his progress in the world, 
of that name on the other ; obtained some and a skill quite inadequate to sustain his 
help from two heraldic painters, and copied high pretensions in art. ^ut he succeeded in 
prints, including those from the cartoons of attracting a good deal of notice, and much 
Raphael, upon the walls of his father's house, was expected of him. His * Philoctetes ' 
His education does not seem to have been had gained him election as a member of the 
neglected ; and at school he was regarded as Clementine Academy at Bologna. Sir Joshua 
tt prodigy of knowledge by his fellows. To Reynolds thought highly of his talents, and 
Dr. Sleigh, of Cork, he used to say, he was in- Burke received him warmly. He exhibited 
debt ed for whatever education he had. The *Adam and Eve' in 1771, and in 1772 
date when lie left Cork is not known, but * Venus rising from the Sea,' * Medea making* 
lie studied under West, of Dublin, an able herIncantations,'and* Education of Achilles.' 
teacher of the figure. The last was bought by Mr. Palmer. He 

Cunningham mentions some ambitious oil- was elected an associate in this year, and a 
[)aintings as executed before he left Cork, but full member of the Royal Academy the year 
tlie first picture by which he attracted atten- after, when he exhibited ' Jupiter and Juno ' 
rion was * The Conversion by St. Patrick of and two portraits. In 1774 his pictures were 
the King of Cashel,' which was sent to an ' Lear and Cordelia ' for Boydell's Shake- 
:»xhibition held at Dublin by the Society for speare, * Antiochus and Stratonice ' (bought 



the Encouragement of Arts, &c., in 1763. 
This procured him the immediate friendship 
ind protection of Burke, who brought him to 
fjondon in the following year, and introduced 
lim to Athenian Stuart, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
md others of his friends. In February 1766 
le started for Italy on the advice of Reynolds, 
ind with an allowance from Burke and his 

VOL. III. 



by the Duke of Richmond), * Mercury in- 
venting the Ljnre,' and a portrait of Burke ; 
in 1775 * Death of Adonis' and a drawing 
for a picture of * Pandora ; ' and in 1776 (the 
last year in which his name appears in the 
catalogues) * Death of General Wolfe ' and 
'Portraits, as Ulysses and his Companions 
escaping from Polypheme.' The reason given 
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for his ceasing to exhibit at the lloyal Aca- thanks on accepting the finished work. As 
demy is his disgust and anger at the recep- an example of liigh aim, of disinterest ednes^^ 
tion accorded to his * Death of General and courage, this achievement of Barry's i? 
AVolfe, in which he represented all the figures worthy of renown. Its magnitude alone en- 
nude. In 1771 Benjamin West had dared to titles it to notice. It is composed of six 
paint the same scene in a natural manner, picturi»s, 11 feet 6 inches in hei^t. Two of 
with uniforms and hair dn^ssed a la mode, them an? each 42 feet in length, and with the 
and Barrj-'s picture was doubtless inteiidtHl others make up a total length of 140 feet, 
as a protest against what he thought a dt^gra- The subject is * Human Culture/ and th»; 
dation of art. pictures, according to his own description, 

Barry soon after his return attracted at- are intended *to illustrate one great maxim 

tent ion not only by his pictures, but by his or moral truth, viz. that the obtaining of 

pen and his projects for great mural decora- happiness, as well individual as public, d<»- 

tions. It was in 1772, according to a letter pends upon cultivating the human facultieii. 

he wrote to the Duke of Richmond, that he \Ve begin with man in a savage state, full of 

first proposed to the academicians to decorate inconvenience, imperfection, and misery : and 

St. ^Paul's with historical pictures at their we follow him through several gradations of 

own expense. *I had long set mv heart, culture and happiness, which, after our pr(»- 

u]K)n it, as the only means of establishing a bationary state here, are finally attended 

solid, manly taste for real art, in the place of with beatitude or misery. The first is the 

our trifling, ccmtemptible passion for the story of Orpheus; the second a Harvest 

daubing of little inconsequential things — IIome,orThanksgiving to Ceres and Bacchus; 

portraits of dogs, landscapes, &c., things in the third the Victors of OhTnpia ; the fourth 

which the mind, which is the soul of true Navigation, or the Triumph of the Thames; 

art, has no concern — that have hitherto only the fifth the Distribution of Premiums in the 

8er\'ed to disgrace us all over Europe.' The Society of Arts ; and the sixth Elysium, or 

lioyal Academy made the proposal to the the state of Final Retribution.' At the 

chapter in 1773, and selectea the artists, of time Barry undertook this work he had but 

whom Barr}' was one, to carry it out, but , sixteen shillings in his pocket, and whilst he 

it was ultimately nyected. A similar pro- was engaged upon it he lived chiefly on bread 

ject, in 1774, to decorate the new room of and apples, and had often to sketch or engrave 

the Society of Arts in the Adelphi also fell for the printsellers at night to supply himself 

through. I with the barest means of 8u1>sistence. *I 

* Ilaviiig,* says Cunningham, Mailed in have,* he wrote in 177.3 with reference to th** 

paint ing tlie njit ir)n into a lov«' of t he historic St. Paul's scheme, * taken grimt pains to fonn 

art, he resolved to make a last etfoil, and if myself for this kind of quixotism. To this 

possible write them into it.' In 1775 \\v. (md 1 have contracted and simplified my 

])ublishe(l ^ An Inquiry into the R^'al or Ima- cravings and wants, and brought tnem into a 

ginarv Obstructions to tht^ Arts in Kng- very naiTOw com])ass ; " and with referenct* 

land,' in which lie demolished, witli niucli to his proj)osition to the Society of Arts, and 
force and ehupience, the ()]>inionsof Winckel- I his expressed opinions about * high art,' Iih 

inann and other foreign critics, tliat the genius wrote: * I thought myself bound in dutv to 

of the Englisli was limited by the climate of tlie country, to art, and to my own character, 

their countrv, and also uri^ed his own tlieorv, to trv whether mv abilities would enable me 

that art, In'fore it could be hoiiourabh' in to exhibit tlie proof as well as the argument.* 

England, must devote itself to historic com- Barry succeeded in his quixotism, but faile*! 

position. in his art. The pictures were absurdly ex- 

In 1777 Barry oifenKl to execute, with his tolled by some, and Boswell makes Dr. 

own hand, the whole of the proix)sed decora- ! Johnson say : ' Whatever the hand may have 

tionattln'Societyof Arts, 'upon a much larger done, the mind has done its part. There is 

and more compreluMisive plan,' without pay- a grasj) of mind there you find iiowhen* 

m«Mit, the society to find him in canvas, coloui*s, else.' This is an overestimate of their intel- 

and models. ' My intention is,' wrote Barr}* lectual quality; but we may all agree with 

to Sir George Saville, *to carry the painting this sentence in (me of Dr. Johnson's letters: 

uninterruptedly round the room (as has been * Vou must think with some esteem of Barn* 

done in tlu^ great rooms at the Vatican and i for the comprehension of his design.' 

Farnese galleries), by which the ex[)ense of The Society of Arts voted Barry sums of 

frames will be saved to the society.' The ' 50 guineas and 200 guineas and their gokl 

ofter was accepted, and the enormous under- j medal. They also allowed their room to be 

taking was commenced in July 1777. (hi thn)wn oi)en for the public exliibit ion of the 

26 April 1783 the society voted him their j pictures in 1783 and 1784, by which he 



clearvd 503/. 2t. Bsny also obtiitii«d profit 
from the en^aviu^ of tliMe worke, wliicli 
lie executed In a hold but unrpfiiicid uiaunKr. I 
For these the prieo was Buc frmueoB a snt. ' 
He printeil and Bold them himself. It is ^ 
aatistactfliT to be nble lo add that his con- 
nection with the Society of Arts wna un- ' 
marked bv any i>( those quarrels wbieh em- 
bitt«rHl hi« li^, ' Tht< general lenoiir of this 
«o*;i«tv's coiidiirt in (lie carrying im of Thnt | 
work, he says in his'l.«iItprtolLLi<Dil'>tlanti 
Soeiol)-,' 'hna been great, cxenijiiary, and' 
rcaily worthy the beat nge of civilised ao- 
«iflty.' A full acpciunt of the pioturen, which 
hnve been ievcml timee cleaned, is given in 
a pampblel by U. Triieman Wood, secret arj* 
to the Society of Arts ( 1880). The sociely 
alsopoMesses the plat ex of many etcbin|i;8 by 
Bniry, indudiitg copies from the six picturpB, ' 

Barry's career ns an artist practically ' 
«tidetlwithtliecompletionof thiagreat worli. ' 
In continuation of it he offured to complete 
two pictures or deai((ns, ' George III deliver- , 
ing (h« Patents to the Judges of their Offices 
for life" und 'The Queen patronising Educn- ! 
tion ot Windsor,' He withdrew the offer! 
irhen an objection was made to replacing I 
the portrait* previously occupying the in- 
tended gpiicj« ; nnil the only other picture 
on which he apjwiirs to liavo been engaged ' 
during the remainder of his life was ' Pun- . 
<lora, or the Heathen Eve,' on cuormous 
and, according to report, a very iinsuccejwfiil 
ivork, which remained uiifinished at his 

In 1782 Barry was appointed professor of 
painting to the Royal Academy, an lionour 
-which proved disastrous to him. His en- 
thusiasm for historic art was combined with 
a contempt for all those who followed what 
he deemed the lower brandies of the pro- 
fession, especially those who made a large 
profit, like Sir Joshua Reynolds, out of poi^ 
trait pointitig. This feclinir, already strongly 
«xpr^«cd in his ' Inquitr into the Real and 
Iniaginnry Obstructions, 4c,, of 1775, grew 
into something like a mania, and was slimu- 
latecl by some observations of the president 
<iii hisdelayiii preparing liis lectures — n delay, 
it may be obwrvrf, pardonable on accoimt of 
the gmat dnmands tlien made on his time and 
thought bv iiis great work at the Society of 
Arti. ' if,' Harry is said lo have retorted, 
blenching his list ai Sir Joshua, ' 1 had no 
more to do in ihe course of my lectures 
than produce such poor mistaken stulf as 
yuitr discourses, I should soon have them 
ready for reading.' Tlie pamphlet which 
Barry published in 1763 l« explnin his pic- 
tures in the Adelphi contained cxtravagutit 



praise of his own woi'k and s 
lures on Sir Joshua and otiiers; and when he 
began his lecliires,wliich W8s in March 1784, 
he made them vshirles of invective against 
his brother academicians, So convinced did 
be become of the malignity of his enemies, 
that when he lost a sum of money which ho 
had saved he did not hesitate to insintiate 
'that this robbeiy was not'commitled by 
mere thieves, but by some limbs of a motley, 
shftmeless combianlion, some of whom passed 
for my friends ; ' and he told Soul hey that if 
he went out in the evening the academicians 
would vraylay and murder him. 

The ill-feeling betweim Sir Joshuu and 
Barry did not, howei ' ' * "^ 

tldaqllarrelled" 

his part with vehemence, and ' for 
nr . mil vBArs,' sfivs Frvcr, ' before Sir Joshua's 
death this host ilitv hod ceased.' Wlien this 
took place{ 1792), Barrj- came tfl the Academy 
and pronounced a glowing eulogiiim upon 
Reynolds n» a man and an artist. Butliis 
war with the Academy went on, and his 
anger culminalcd in ii IiK.r In ili" nilrltiinti 
Society, in which h.- livi.li .1 i]v jMinliinifinin 
with accnsBlions iin.l u.-irll^. ihi-. «;•> in 
1799, and the Aeudfi.ii .i.-i.'.l liii.-tily, Tii.'v 
caused charjles of viiiiiMi-- liind.-' lo be lirunu 
np against Barry, aud, williout giving him 
anv opportunitv for defence, not only de- 
prived him of his professor's chair, but ei- 
pelled him from the .Vcndeniy, Moreover, 
they obtained the sanction of the king to 
their proceedings. In vain Barry republished 
his letter, with an apiiendix, 'respecting the 
ttiatl era lately agilnted belwi'en the .\cademy 
and the prolesHor of painting." Kiiunlly in 
vain hi' appealed to the king by a letter and 
petition, which wen. publishe-l in the ' Morn- 
ing Herald' S llec. 17iHi, His cun-er wo« 

lie was now fifty-ei^bt yrnrs of age, and 
few details are n^corded of the last seven or 
eight vears of his life. He hnd long lived a 
solitary life in Castle Strwt. lliford Street, 
without, a servant of any kind or a deci'nt 
bed. His house was ruinoiiw, and he was 
negligent in pt-mon iind dri-Kn. At one time, 
after aseverti illnMS,h>- if faid bySouthey to 
liave 'cast his slough,' in have 'appeared 
deci'ntly dressed, in his own grey hair, end 
mixed in such s()cietv o» !»■ liked.' But in 
1799 mnnv of his o'ld friends hnd pusst^d 
awav. Dr. Brockl^bv, who introduced him 
to S)t. Joluisim's C'liib at ill" I-jwei Heod, 
was dead, and Ibr, Johnson inn. Burke also, 
whose friendship, thinighcnoledjiu 
to hnve failed, was dnad al«>j 
o\er his picture cif 'Puidura' r 
series of dcsigus on tlU) * P 
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logy,' of which the * Pandora ' was to have mon/ dedicated to Mr. Fox. He also en- 

l)een the first, sf»<»ni.s to have been the main graved Michael Angelo's 'Jonah,' and dedi- 

employment of his hours. The asperity of his cated the plate to the Duke of Bridgewater. 

manners is said to have softened in these last His * Philoctetes* was twice i^ngraved, once 

years. Although never known to want or by himself and once by Hasa^pina of Bo- 

t o borrow money, his S([ualid api)earanct? and logna, and J. R. Smith engraved ^ve designs 

mode of life suggested an income even smaller of his from * Paradise Lost * and one of * Mil- 

than he possessed, and in May 1805 a meet- ton dictating to Ellwood.' His 'Venus rising 

ing was called at the Society of Arts, and from the Sea ' was engraved by Valentine 

1,000/. was subscribed for his benefit. AVith Green; and he published etchings both of 

this sum an annuity of 120/. was purchased this ])icture and * Jupiter and Juno/ and a 

of Sir Robert Peel, to which the Earl of series of designs of * St. Michael.' 

Buchan added 10/. But Barry did not live Barry s paintings have not sustained their 

to receive the first payment. On 6 Feb. 1806 reputation. The great 'Pandora,' which 

he was seized with ])leuritic fever at a French ft»tched 230 guineas at his sale, brought only 
eating-house in Wardour Street which he fre- ! 11 J guineas in 1846: * Mercury inventing" 

quented, and he was taken to his house in a the Lyre ' sold for 1/. 7*. at the sale of the 

coach. Some boys liad plugged the keyhole elder Nollekens in 1823-4. His * Adam and 

with dirt, and the door could not be opened. Eve,' which belongs to the Society'of Arts, 

He was then taken to the house of his iriend, may now be seen at the South Kensim^on 

Mr. Joseph Bonomi, the architijct, where he Museum. Some of his lectures hare been 

died on 22 Feb., attended by a priest of the published, together with others by Opie and 

Roman catholic cluirch, of which he was an Fuseli, in a volume edited by K. X. Womum 

ardent member. His body lay in state, sur- in 1848. Besides the literary works of Barn^ 

rounded by his great pictures, in the room of already mentioned, he published a letter to- 

the Society of Arts, and was buried in the the president of the Society of -:VrtB in 1793. 

crypt of St. Paul's. Sir Robert Peel, who , [Carry's Works, with Memoir by Dr. Fryer; 

hacT profited by the sale of the annuity, gave I Rc<lgrave's Century of Painters; Redcrive's 

200/. to pay for his funeral and to raise a Dictionary; Edwarrls's Anecdot*»s; Nollekens 

tablet to his memory. and his Times ; Cnnninfrham's Lives, edit^ hy 

The story of Hnr'rv tells his chnracter so Mi-s. Ilcaton ; Pye's Patronage of British Art*; 




de] 
to such an extreme that, when invited to dine 



Barry, &:c. (1880).] C. M. 



at a private house, he would leave on the | BARRY, JAMES ( 1705-1805), ins])ector- 
eloth sums ( variously stated at l.s\ 2fJ., \s. fi^/., general of the Army Medical Pepartment, a 
and '2s.) to jkiv for liis entertainment. Once ' woman who passed through life as a man. 
Sir William iteoehey playfully objeoted that is said to have been the granddaughter of a 
he had not ])ai(l for his wine. * Slui, shu.* Scotch earl. She enten'd the amiv as a 
said Barry, 'if you can't aflbrd it why do hospital assistant, attired as a man, 5 Jul v 
you give it 'r Painters have no business 1813, and maintained the assumption of 
with wine I ' His society is said to have manhood through all the oTades to which 
been afrreeahh-. his stock of entertaining she rose until the time of her death. She 
stories largt-. In persfm he described himself became assistant-surgeon, 7 Bee. 1^15 ; sur- 
as ' a pock-pitted, lianl-featured little fellow.' geon major, 22 Nov. I8i?7 ; deputy inspt^ctor- 
llis face was naturally grave and saiurnine, general, 10 May 1851; inspector-general, 
which gave uncommon sweetness to his 7 Bee. 1858; and was placed on half-pay, 
smile and gnat fierceness to his anger. 19 .Tuly 1859. She ser\'ed at Malta mariv 

Two portrait* of Rjirry, by himself, belong years and at the Cape of Good lIo|>e. At 
to the nation : one is at the South Kensing- ^apeto^vn, in 1819, Lord Albemarle met the- 
t(m Museum (Parsons bequest), and the doctor at the house of the pfovemor, Loni 
(»ther in tin* National dallery. The latter Charles Somerset, whose medical adviser she 
was bought at the artist's sale by Mr. S. AV. was, while acting as stall' surgeon to the 
Singer. In 1 777 Barry published an etching gamson. She is described as ' the most 
of * The Fall of Satan,' the design which he skillful of physicians and the most way- 
had prepar»'d for the decoration of St. Paul's, ward of men; in appearance a beardless 
and among his other etchings or engravings ! lad, with an unmistakably Scotch type of 
are * Job re])roved by his Friends,' dedicated | countenance, reddish hair and high cWk- 
to Mr. Burke, and *Tlie Conversion of Pole- i bones. There was a certain efTeminacv in 
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his manner which he was always striving to 
overcome. His style of conversation was 
^eatly superior to that one usually heard 
lit a mess-tahle in those days.* While at the 
Cape she fought a duel, and was credited 
with a quarrelsome temper. Often guilty of 
breaches of discipline, she was sent home 
under arrest on more than one occasion, but 
li^r offences were always condoned at head- 
<juarter8. She died in London, at 14 Mar- 
garet Street, on 25 July 1866, and an official 
report was immediately sent to the Horse 
Guards, that Dr. James Barry, the late senior 



set her on fire. Before this could be accom- 
plished, however, she was taken possession 
of by the Experiment's boat, was with some 
trouble got afioat, and added to the English 
Navy, in which the name has been perpetu- 
ated (Belvtson, Naval and Military Memoirs, 
iv. 380). Barry had escaped on shore, and the 
young American navy having been crushed 
almost out of existence, he served with the 
army for the next two years. 

Early in 1781 he was appointed to the 
Alliance frigate, of 32 guns, which had just 
returned from a very remarkable cruise round 



inspector-general, was a woman. It is said ! the coast of Great Britain as one of the 
that neither the landlady of her lodgings, ' squadron commanded by Paul Jones. Under 
nor the black senant who had waited upon Barry her voyage was more commonplace, 
lier for years, had the slightest suspicion of She sailed for France in February, carrying 
lier sex. The motive of her singular conduct Colonel Laurens, the new n^presentative of 
isstated to have been love for an army surgeon, the States at the court of Versailles. She 

[Hart's Army List, 1864; Lord Albemarle's ! le/t Lorient, on the return vovage, on 
Fitly Years of my Life, ii. 100; Times, 26 July I 31 March, captured a couple of Enghsh 
1865.] K. H. privateers, and on 29 May two small ships of 

war, the Atalanta and Irepassy, in the en- 

BARRY, JOHN (1745-1803), commo- gagement with which Barr\' was severely 
<lore in the United States navy, was born wounded in the shoulder by a ^apeshot. 
in Ireland, at Tacumshane, county Wexford. Notwithstanding the verv gi-eat disparity of 
It seems probable that he went to sea at a force, the capture of two English men-of-war 
very early age, and having been engaged in was felt to be a great moral victory, and 
A voyage to New England, he chose to remain Barrj- was received with an outburst of 
there. He is said to have settled in Phila- popular favour. His wound, however, pre- 
delphia about the year 1760, and to have vented him from accepting any immediate 
acquired wealth us master of a merchant employment, and befoi-e he was quite well 
ship. His interests were thus all Ameri- the war had virtually come to an end. 
<.*an, and at the outbreak of the revolution- \ When in 1794 the United States navy was 
ary war he offered his services to congress. ' reorganised on something like its present 
In February 1776 he was appointed to footing, Barry was placed at the head of 
command the Lexington brig, of 16 guns, the list as commodore, a distinction he kept 
4-pounders, in which he had the good fortune till his death, at Philadelpliin, on 13 Sept. 
lo meet the English tender Edward off the \ 1803. 

€apes of Virginia on 17 April. The Edward, ^^-^ ^^^ I^,^„^,^ ;j,.^^. American Cycle 
nominally an Engbsh man-of-war, was a ^^yj. Cooper's History of the Navv of the 
small vessel hastily and scantily equipped ^y,{^^ states, vol.i.] J.'K. L. 

to suppress smuggling, and was quite in- , 

capable of any effective defence against even ' BARRY, JOHN MILNER (1768-1822 ), 
the Lexington : she therefore appears in ' Irish doctor, was the eldest son of James 
American annals as the first ship of war Ban-y of Kilgobbin near Bandon, Cork. He 
captured by the American na\y. Barry's graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 1792, and 
exploit was rewarded by his appointment to ; practised medicine at Cork until his death, 
command the Effingham frigate, of 2S guns, lie introduced vaccination into Cork in 
then building at Philadelphia, which ship, 1800, and was thus the firet to make it 
however, was burnt hj the English before known to any Irish city. In 1 802 he founded 
she was ready for sea, in May 1778. A few the Cork Fever Hospital and House of Re- 
months later Barry was appointed to the covery, and was its first ])hysician. He held 
Raleigh, of 32 guns, and sailed from Boston the lectureship on agriculture in the Royal 
on a cruise on 25 Sept. He was almost im- , Cork Institution for many yt^ars, and resigned 



mediately sighted by the 50-gun ship Ex- 
periment, commanded by Sir James Wallace, 
who put an end to the Raleigh's cruise within 
two days after its commencement. Barry, 
finding escape impossible, ran his ship on 
^hore, hoping to get his crew landed and to 



the post in 18lo. He maiTied Mary, eldest 
daughter of William Phair of Brooklodge 
near Cork in 1808, and died in 1822. In 
1824 a monument with a lop«r '- 

scription was erec* 
grounds of th' 
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townsmen. Dr. Burr}- contributed many j with public approval, he would * never ceas* 
papers on vaccination, fever, and similar his brain to ton ' until he had produced 
subjects to the London * Medical and Physi- | Ck)nceit8 so new, so hurmleas free, 

cal Journal,' 1800-1 (vols, in., iv., and yi.) ; Tliat Puritans themselves may see, 

to Dr. Hart v's * History of the Contagious . ^, ^ , v i 4. t i^- 

Fever Epidemics in Ireland in 1817, 1818, , '* "o* l^no'n *» ^ve been kept. LangbwiK 
and 1819,' Dublin, 1820: to BarkJr and «>« tl"»t ""."'^4^?* •",**« P^*?, \»^ | 
Chevne-s 'Fever in Ireland,' Dublin. 1821; q«enly.'r^ "» ^^'T^ '' ^"^f'L t 
and'to the ' Tran8,.ction8 of the Irish Colleg^ ''«•« "Jborro^^ed, as he sngposes, from he 
of PhvMcians; vol. ii. Ue also published sfwe author from whom Xirkman took th. 
\ 1 1 i 1 . * 1 8tor\', which IS to be found m the ' tnjrh*u 

several pamph^ts and wrote many annual ^^2:.»«oif ,v M.n« IQ Ti,-. ^;^^. .f tU 
reports of the Cork 
essays he forcibl 

S^^liabilil drunkards bv law. 'He ti2pthe'KnKlu.hKojnie,anda88igni,,ttotlie 1 
ahK> stronplv advocated the development of ^'"KJ^P^'f V^.f"*'"'. "? '"^^ich no more« 
f -male education said than that the same circumstance occurs 

Dr. Barry's second son, Joiix o'BiUEy iV''^,Pi«>!,°f^7y «5*'^™/f**',««'\«'>^ 
MiLNER Bakry (1815-188n, who studied 'English Rogue,' and gratuitously cli««c- 

medicine at Paris from 1833 to ISm, and »e"^f '* «» '" «^ «'™'-.. ^ .. 

graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 18:^7, prac- , [^,'^J AthcnOxon (Bliss), n 6M ; Ung- 

tised for some years at Laughame, at Totnes, '«'"« « l^>n«t'c P«.«^^t«; Baker fieed^nd Jones 

and finallv,fk.m 1852 till iTis death in 1881 S'"?"'?'''" i^"'"?'"'"'; Comple,.t L«t of aU the 

^m \, '"V A\' 11 TT 11- 1 J Knijlish Dramatic Poets, appemied to Whmcop; 

at Tunbridge A\ ells. He publislied among ^j^^^.^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^1^^ ^^^j^l^ S ^,^J.^ 

other medical paiiers, essavs on Cystine and j,„ jj^j^ Dramatic Literature.] J. K. 
*Leucocythemia in the * Medical Archives, , 

1 858-60, and on 'Diphtheritis' in the* British' BARRY, MARTIN, M.D. (1802-1855), 

^ledical Journal,* 1858, He became a Fellow physician, was bom at Fratton, Hants. He 

of the Uoyal College of Physicians shortly studied medicine at Edinburgh, Paris, Erlan- 

before his death. ' gen, Heidelberg, Berlin, and London ; was a 

[Infonnutiou .sui-plii'd Lv the Kev. E. Milner member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 

Barry of Scothorne Vieamgc, Lincohi.] Mmburgh, and took his M.D. degree m 1833. 

y. L. L. Ht* ^^H"' a pupil of Tiedemann at Heidelberg, 
and devoted his attention to the studv of em- 
BARRY or BARREY, LODOAVICK br>'olog>'. He contributed in 1838-9 two 
(17th cent.), drninatist, strangely miscalled papers on embrj'ology to the * Philosophical 
by Antlioiiy aAVood,and in the manu-scriptof Tninsactions,* and was awarded the royal 
Coxeter, Lord Barry, is known as the aiitlior of medal in 1 839. In the following year he was 
onecomedy, ' Uam Alley, or Merry Tricks/ 4to, elected a fellow of the Royal Society. In 184«*> 
1011 and 1()3(), which has been included in he made the important discovery of the pre- 
the second and subsenuent editions of Dods- sence of spermatozoa within the ovum, which 
lev's ' Old Plavs.' AVood savs it was acted fact he communicated to the societv. This 
by the Children of the King's Kevels before observation was challenged by Bischoff, but 
1()11. The only ])erformanee of which any after a lapse of nine years was corroborated 
record exists took ])lace at Drury Lane be- by Nelson, Newport, and Meissner, and even- 
t ween 1 719 and 1723, ])r()bably near the latter tually admitted by Bischoff. In that year 
date. A manuscript cast which came into he deli ven»d a course of physiological lectures 
the possession of Genest assigns the i)riiu'ipal at St. Thomas's Hospital, and in the foUow- 
characters to Wilks, Cibber, jun., Piiiketh- ing year was appointed house surgeon to the 
man. Mills, Mrs. Booth, and Mrs. Seal. *Ram Royal Maternity Hospital at Edinbiu^h. 
Alley ' is a respectable comedy of its class, where he distinguished himself in the prac- 
written in blank verse, lapsing at times into tice of midwifery, and gained the respect and 
rhvme, and, though coarse in language, con- love of the poor among whom he practised. 
tains a fairly amusing and edifying plot. He again visited the continent inl&49, and 
The credit of tliis piece was long assigned to went to Prague, Giessen, and Breslau, where 
Massinger. Barry, concerning whose origin he worked with Purkinje, who translated a 
nothing is known, except that he was of gentle paper by Barry on 'Fibre,* which was pub- 
birtli and Irish extraction, is supposed to have lisned in Miiller's *Archiv* in 1850. In 
diedsoon after the production of his play. The 1853 he returned to England, residing at 
sole evidence in favourof this is that a promise Becdes in Suffolk, and working at his mi- 
made in his preface that if * Bam Alley ' met croscopical studies up to a short time befom 



liH il(«lh. Ill' VIMS nti iuHefutigablf worker, 
\s ilh ihe kn'Diut int'-rut in hia sTudip^, Hnil 
ti> him lire (liip ibi- importniit discoveries of 
ttii- ji-KinpiitBtiim of Ini' jrolk in the tnnm- 
mifcrous ovum, and ihe pt'netrnlion of tp'r- 
iiiiiloiOA witliiii (he Eonu pelluuidu. 

^'K'lrabiirk'h Mixlicul JuuniHl. I85B; Biognv- 
jiliischM Lcxikoii der hprvdrmgpndtn Aerxic, 
1S84 ; Obil<i.U7 Ni.tii'11 of R. 8i)<Ticit7. ISJ-i.l 
K. E. T. 

BARRY, PHILIP ok [Jl. 1183). warrior, 
«-np. iwii i>r Willium di* Burry, by Anglianil, 
iileriiiH HiHter of Itoberl FilE-Slephen. 
Hnving reeeiTod from bis Hncle (nrra"t of 
ihrve rsntniHs in hi* own bnlf of ' tlie king- 
iliiin of Cork,' vit. Ulethui (uortli of Cork), 
!, Itrrwnrds ' jlnrryraore,' Muskerrj Donegan 

ind Ballimon-), and KiUede. be came tu 

I ■ . land at ihe tnd of FebruniT 11&3 (Eipiw. 
I Li)), avcumpanied bj' his brotber Qerald 
—V OllULDUH ClimiiKKsis] and their fol- 
liiwerv, to lake pm-sewioii and to assist his 
IIL1I-U riti-Slt>nhi'[i. llis aim Koben, who 
hud preceded bim liv some ten years, fell 
lit IJsmore in 1IH5 {Jii-pug. U. SR) after pro- 
lomrnl WBrfarc. His son WiUiam succeeded 
to Uiti panfreiis, which were confirmed to 
him by King John 8 Nov. 1207 {Cart. 9 
JoAn, m. 5). 

[Eipu^nalib Hibrruiw in Rollti serips. Giraldi 
Ombransls Oi>ew. vol. v.; Smith's History of 
C..fk(l77*). vol.!.] J. H, R. 



BARIty, SiK HEDMONl) (1813-1880), | 
■olonial iuilge, was biim in IftlS, the Ihinl 1 
an of Mujop-H'^nernl H. 0. Barrv of Bally- j 



member of I^rd Itarrymori's family. Red- 
mond was eJutHtini til TririilvCoUeKS, Dub- 
lin, where b« gn.ilimte.i B.X in 1833, and 
five years Inter whs called tn ibe bar. He 
-went in 1838 to Sydney, New South Wales, 
and shortly afterwanis acn-)ited the office of 
coiiunia«um«r of the (Jiiurt of Kcquestiiintbc 
newly formed town of Melbourne, then eoii- 
lainin|r but a few tbuiisand inhabilauts, and 
ntniggling for n latver oxlslence. Barry re- 
mained faithliil to ibe place of his adujiiion, 
and in 18o0 when the ^Id discoveries at 
Rendigo creek and Ballarut gave so startling 
an impulse to the growlh of Ihe colony that 
it was enabled lo purl eoni[iany with New 
South \\"ales and riimi itself inM the colony 
uf Victoria. b» was appoiiiteddulicitor-general 
with a seat in the legiftlative and executive 
coimciU. In the following year hewuimade 
n judgi>, and tnanifosting great interest in 
the promotion nf oducation, he became in 
ISMthpfirstchancplloroftbenewMillKmnii- 



of Iruslt'es of tlw puMic library. Ho was | iMaii«iiiH)» 



knighted in ISUO, and on visitmg England in 
18^ he wa* chosen commissioner for tlt« 
colony at lhi> International exhibition. lie 
filled a similar office at the I'biladelphia ex- 
hibition in 1870. At the close of this year, 
owing to the absence of tbo pivemor and the 
chief juatice, it fell to Sir Uedraund to ad- 
minister for a few days the goveniinent of 
Victoria. On a late i-i^t lo England in ISr". 
he attended ibe conference of bbrariaus held 
at the London Institution, and was elected 
vice-president. He read an instmclive paper 
on ' Binding,' another on ' Lending Books,' 
and a note on 'The Literary Reionrces oir 
\'ictoriB.' He died in Melbouroe 23 Nov. 
1880. That he was one of the most accom- 
plished, able, and energetic of colonists and a 
truly courteous gentleman, is tbc opinion of 
those who knew bim on either side of the 
globe, while the ma^ifieent public library 
at Melbourne, the Teclinulogical Institution, 
and the Natiotial Gnllerj' of Victoria lienr 
ti-stiniony to his k-aming, bitt taste, and his 

[Heiiioiis AiLHirHlianMen of Ibe Time ; Pni- 
»edin)^ of Cunfcri'iico of LJbrarinnn. 1S77 ; 
Victorian Yei<M«ok. 1880-1.] H. H. 

BARRY, UUBEKT eb (JI. 1175). war- 
rior, was son of William de Barry, by An- 
ghantt, uterine sister of Kobert Fitx-Stopben, 
and brother of Philip de Barry fuee Babrt, 
Piiiup db]. He accompanied his uncle 
Robert to Ireland in llfW.and look part in the 
siege of Wexford, where ho was wounded, 
He is mentioned as still engaged in warfare 
about 1175 bv his brother Oerald, the his- 

highly extoU his pmweu. 

[ I'^piignHtio Hibernin in Rulti in>rii>s. r.initdt 
Lrumbrensis Opera, vul. v.] 1. H. It. 

BARRY, SPIUNGEU (171B-1777), 
actor. WH" bom in 1710 in Skinner Row, 
Dublin. The day of his birth is staled lo have 
been 20 Nov. His fntber, a man of gentle 
descent and an eminent silversmith In Dublin, 
brought him up in his business. '\^'iIh his wife 
Spranger Barry is said to ha ve obtained a 6um 
of 1,50W. A few years of mismanagemBnt 
resulted in banliniplcy, and be then became 
an actor. His lirsl appearance took place 
for his ln-ni^fil at tlie Tlimtre Royal in Suiock 
Allev. Dublin, on 15 Feb. I7i4, The two 
Dublin theatres in Sniock Alley and Aungier 
Street, then under tlie same management, 
were in low water, and the engagement of 
Barry marked tli>> commeiicemenl ofahcller 
j slut,, of .ifTiiii^. \i tliptittroTlliniplH-nr- 
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coiild not conceive it * more perfect / To this | teenth at Drury Lane. An epigram in the 
was added a voice, * the harmony and me- 'Daily Advertiser' expresses the annoyance 
lody of whose silver tones were resistless.' of playgoers : — 
Foote at this time joined the company, and .^rn l ..» . - -u.o* v^ 

Bam-, thoiigh a chief attraction, was seldom ' ^^'l- '^' " '^"'8''* ?„ ""J-" *'^ ^'^' 

" ' ,r 1 1 1 • \ T - As lip from i»ed he rouses ; 

seen. He played, however, in turns Lear, . r^„ J .j^; „„,i ,j,^kes his head- 

Ilenry \ , Pierre Oestes, Hotspur, and other . ^ .^^^ ^„ ,^^h your houses ! ' 

characters. At Smock ^Vlley Theatre Gamck 

and Barry first met, the former, tliree years In 1754-6 Barry visited Lreland, returning 

Barry's senior,being already acknowledged the again to Covent Garden. Four years later 

first actor on the stage. Garrick shared with he and AVoodward migrated to i>ublin, in 

Thomas Sheridan the round of his favourite which city they built the Crow Street theatw, 

characters, thus furnishing Barry with ample which they opened 23 Oct. 1768. Bany did 

opportimities of study. On 4 Oct. 1746 not appear imtil 3 Nov., when he played 

Barry, engaged by Lacy, who became shortly Hamlet. The struggle between the two 

afterwards pai-tner with Garrick in the ma- Dublin theatres caused loss to both manage- 

nagement of Drury Lane, made as Othello ments. Thisdidnot,however, prevent Bany 

liis first appearance at that theatre. He and his partner from building and opening, 

speedily won his way into public favour, in 1761, a new theatre in Cork. In 176i', 

Garrick and Barry appeared alternately in . Woodward, having lost the greater part of his 

Covent Garaen. For 
Barry continued the 

harassed in mind and 

in which Gan*ick played Yoimg Belmont, and body, he then yielded the Crow Street theatre 
Bany- Sir Charles liaymond, to the Faddle of to Mossop, the manager of the rival house in 
3Iacklin, tlie Kosetta of Mrs. WofHngton, Smock Alley, and returning to London ap- 
and the Fidelia of Mrs. Cibber. Barry, who peared at the Ilaymarket, then under the 
had profited by the teaching of Macklin, felt ' management of Foote. He had during the 
himself handicapped by the position of Gar- • previous summer appeared with Mrs. Dancer 
rick as manager, and after a success in Komeo fsee Barry, Ann Spranger", who had been 





with him his Juliet, Mrs. Cibber. The rivalry ried to Ban-y, who had lost his first wife, 

of Garrick and Barr}' now commenced in Husband and wife were at this tune both 

earnest. In 1750 * Komeo and Juliet' was engaged by Garrick, Bnn-y, after an absence 

produced simultaneously at the two great of ten years, having rea])peared on 21 Oct. 

houses. At Drury Lane Garrick was, of 1767 as Othello on the stage on which he 

course, liomeo, AVoodward being Mercutio, was first seen in England. In October 1774 

and Miss Bellamy, whose first ap})earance at Barry, this time accompanied by liis wife, 

the theatre this was, Juliet. At Covent again migrated to Covent Garden. At this 

Garden Barr}"^ and 3Irs. Cibber reappeared as house he remained, partially disabled by gout, 

Komeo and Juliet, and Macklin was Mer- until his death, which took place on 10 Jan. 

cutio. Francis Gentleman, author of the 1777. Though destitute of tact, knowledge, 

* Dramatic Censor,' says that ' (larrick com- and jiulgment, Barry was one of the ablest 

manded most a])plause, Ban*y most tears.' actors our stage has seen. His career was 

Cooke declares that the critics decided in a success marred only by his attempts to 

favour of Barry ; Macklin, who disliked Gar- play heroic characters. He was extravagant 

rick, records that i^arrj^ was the best Komeo m living, and is said to have offended his 

he ev«T saw, while Garrick was nowise qua- most distinguished guests by the ostentatious 

lified for the part. Mrs. liellamv asserts that, style of his entertainments. Though best 

except in the scene with the Friar, Barry was known in tragedy, Barry was of admitted 

universally allowed to have exceeded Gar- excellence in some comic characters, esj>ecially 

rick. That Barry was superior in charact«»rs as Lord Towneley. 

in whicli his noble figure, handsome face, and [HitchcncVs IIi>t.,ri.ul Vit'w of the Iri«^h 

harmonious voice wjtc of eminent service stnjic ; Tato AVilkiiison's Mirror or Actor's 

to him, may be conceded. When intellectual TuUh'; Thr DrMiimtie Censor. 2 vols.. 1770; 

subth'ty was of mon* importance than physi- Davios's Draniat ic Miscellanies ; Genest's Account 

cal gilts, Garrick's supremacy was easily of th«' Knjrli^h Stap'; Theatrical Biogniphy ; 

shown. * ll<mieo and .Juliet 'was played twelve (nllihiii(i'«^ Dramatic Mirror; Murphy*s Lite i»f 

ctmsecutive nights at each house, and a thir- Garrick, &(*.] J. K. 
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BARRY, THOMAS de (Jl, 1660), canon | money in travelling about to explain his 
of Glasgow, and chief magistrate of Both- ; system, and in forwarding its adoption. He 
well, wrote a poem on the battle of Otter- edited a pamphlet containing extracts from 
biim, the greater part of which is quoted in , the * Pillars of Hercules* under the title of 
the eighteenth century editions of rordun's ' ' The Turkish Bath, with a View to its In- 
* Scotichronicon.* According to Dempster \ troduction into the British Dominions,* 1856. 
he flourished in 1560, and in all likelihood ' Extracts from lectures delivered by Barter 
he is identical with the Thomas de Barry, and Urquhart were published at Melbourne 
presbyter, whose name appears as notary in a tract entitled^ The Turkish Bath* (pp.8), 
in a document preserved in the 'Registrum 1860. Barter died on 3 Oct. 1870. 
Episcopatus Glasguensis * in 1503. [Recollections of the late Dr. Barter.] 

[Dempster's Hist. Eccl. Gent. Scot. (1627). W. H. 

pp. 106-7; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 78 ; Fordun's . 

.Scotichronicon, continuation by Bower, iv. 1079- \ BARTHELEMON, FRANgOIS HIP- 
1^94; Registnim Episcopatus Glasguensis (Ban- POLITE (1741-1808), violinist, bom at 
natyne Club, 1843), i. 294.] ; Bordeaux 27 July 1741 , the son of a French 

BARRYlilGRE, first Eakl of. [See ' f"""^^ ^f "^ V'^\ ^^l^ adopted the pro- 

Barry, David FitLDatid.] ^ ^f «^?" oi ^^^^f^^ at the instimce of the Earl 

' -J 01 Kellv, having been previouslv an oifacor 

BARTER, RICHARD, M.D. (^1802- in the Irish brigade, lie studied the art of 
1870), physician, was bom at Cooldaniel, co. violin-playing on the continent, and came to 
Cork. His father died during his childhood, | England as a professional violinist in 1765. 
and this loss, togetherwith the troubles conse- He was appointed leader of the opera band, 
•quent on the outbreak of the Whit^boyinsur- and in the following year his opera, * Pelo- 
rection, caused his education to be much neg- pida,* was produced at the King's Theatre, 
lected. Having qualified at the London Col- In this year (1766) he married a singer, Miss 
lege of Physicians, he began his professional Mary Young. In 1768 he was engaged by 
career as dispensary doctor at Inniscarra. Garrick to compose the music for a burletta 
During the cholera visitation of 1832 he be- called * Orpheus,' and in the same vcar brought 
came impressed with the curative power of out his ojiera, *LefleuveScamandre,' in Paris, 
water. Soon after the cholera had disap- In 1770, he became leader at Vuuxhall Gar- 
peared he removed from Inniscarra to the dens, a post which he held until 1776, when 
neighbourhood of Mallow, where he married he went with his wife on a professional tour 
Miss Newman. In 1836 he returned to his on the continent, returning in the following 
old neighbourhood, and for some time took vear, and apparently resuming his duties at 
deep interest in farming, helping to establish Vauxhall. In 1784 he and his wife went to 
ana acting as secretary of the Agricultural Dublin for a time. During some of Haydn's 
Society of the County of Cork. The visit visits to London, 1791-1799, Barth616mon 
of Captain Claridge, a warm advocate of became intimate with him. Besides the works 
hydropathy, to Cork in 1842 strengthened above mentioned the following com^wsitions 
Barter's previously formed ideas, and led are ascribed to Barth616mon: Music for* The 
him to set up the St. Anne's water-cure es- Enchanted Girdle' and *The Judgment of 
tablishment at Blarney. In spite of a good Paris,' 1768 ; for * The Election ' and * The 
deal of ridicule, his house prospered, and he Maid of the Oaks,' 1774 ; for * Belphegor,' 
soon had a large number of patients as 1778 ; and several chamber compositions, 
boarders. On reading Urquhart's * Pillars Bumev ^aks in glowing terms of Barth^- 
of Hercides ' he was so much struck by the lemon's violin-playing, and especially of hi« 
author's account of hot-air baths, that he asked manner of executing an adagio, which ho 
him to come and stay with him. He eagerly calls * truly vocal.' He died 23 July 1808. 
adopted the new doctrine, and set up the ; [Bumey's Hist, of Music; Parkes's Mus^ical 
hrst hot-air baths in the British domimons ; : Memoirs, i. 16, 94 ; Grove's Dictionary of Music 
for though Urquhart introduced the prin- , and Musicians; Gent. Mng. vol. Ixxviii. pt. 2, 
ciple, Barter's friends declare that he was ' p. 662.] J. A. F. M. 

the first to cany* it into practical working. I 
Although the prosperitv of his establish- BARTHLET or BARTLETT, JOHN 



ment was somewhat snaken by this new 



i^Ji. 1566), theological writer, was a minister 



move, Barter soon regained his lost ground, of the church of England, and held strongly 

Another important step was taken when, Calvinistic opinions. In 166ft ^ ' '^^ - 

after a few years, he set up and advocated 8 work mtitlr^ 

hot-air bath without vapour — the so-caUed Hpw»* 
Turkish bath. Barter spent much time • 
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Church since the time and passage of the , Canterbury. In 1164 he conBented to the 
(lospel, together with an example of the off- • Constitutions of Clarendon. He was al5«i 
spring of the same. London,bv Henrj^ Denham present at the council of Northampton in the 
for Lucas Harry son.* On the title-page is an , same year, and when Becket asked advice of 
engraving of the bear and ragged staff, and the assembled bishops as to how he should 
the book 18 dedicated to the Earl of Leicester, ' meet the king^s demand for the accounts of 
who is described as a ' speciall Mecaenas to | his chancellorship, Bartholomew gave hii 
euery student,* and 'so tauorable and zelous , metropolitan the blunt recommendation that 
a friend to the ministrie.* Some Latin hexa- j it was better for one head to be endangered 
meters and sapphics bv graduates of Cam- , than for the whole church to be in peril 
bridge, addressed to the reader, preface the Later he threw himself at Becket's feet re- 
voiiime. The work was prepared us a reply to | peating similar words, and received the harsh 
the * Hatchet of Heresies ' (Antwerp, 1 060), ' reproach that he was a coward and not wise in 
an anti-Lutheran pamphlet, translated by | the things that belonged to God. Intheloof 
llichard Shacklock, of Trinity College, Cam- | Becket controversy he seems to have steerea 
bridge, from the H)c Origine Hieresium | a middle course, and to have succeeded in of- 
nostri teniporis ' of Cardinal St anislaw Ho- 1 fending neither party. In 1164 he was one 
zyusz (HosLUs), Bishop of Culm and Warmia. j of the five bishops sent with Honiy's appeal 
Barthlet,scandalised})yShacklock*s contempt | to Alexander III at Sens, and, being the last 
for the doctrines of the Reformation, tried to | of them to speak, exhorted the pope to settle 
show that all llomaii catholic doctrines were : the dispute without delav by sendmg legatee, 
tainted by heresies traceable to either Judas ' The next year (1166) Gilbert Foliot wrote to 
Iscariot or Simon Magus. His table of here- | the pope that he had not received the full 
tics is of appalling length, and includes such , share of Peter pence due from Bartholomew's 
obscure sects as *Visn)ler8,' ' Quantitiners/ , diocese, and added that, when he represented 
* Metamorphistes,* and * Mice-feeders.* A let- this deficiency to the bishop, Bartnolomew 

replied by taking back the sum he had already 
brought. However, he managed to explain 
his conduct in this matter to Alexander's 
satisfaction. Though apparently keeping on 
(Cleopat. E. iv. f. Kil) in Wriglit's ' Lettei-s good terms with the king, Bartholomew was 
relating to the Suppression of Monasteries,' ' yet in communication with the other party, 
p. o9 (Camden Soc). A .lohu Bartlet wtis | John of Salisbury advises his brother topre- 
vicur of Stortford, Essex, from '2li Feb. fer tliis bishop's advice to his own, and, in 
i.V)5-6 until 5 March 15()0-1 (XEWCorRT's sending him a summons to be present at a 
Repertorie of London, i. 8iH) ). * One Barth- ' council in Bet^ket's name, gives him the fulle^it 
lett, a divinity lecturer of St. Giles', Cripple- power of evading it if he thought well (1166); 
gate,* was susjiendocl by Bishop Grindal on | and indeed Bartholomew deserved this trust. 
4 May 1566 (t'al. Stato Papers, 1547-1 580, for he had about the same time refused to join 
p. 271). It is probable that these notices in an ap])oal to the pope against Becket. A 
refer to the author of the ' Pe<legrewe,' whose , desiH»rate etlbrt seems to have been made by 
name was very variously spelt. his brother bisho])s in 1167 to force Barthol<>- 

[Tnnner's BiM. Brit. ; Brit. Miis. Cut.] "^^'^^ ^^ declare himself on one side, but appa- 

s T. T. rentlv Without success. Alexander III, who 
! was accustomed to call hmi and the bishop 

BARTHOLOMEW (VZ. 1 184), bishop of ()f Worcester the two candlesticks of the 
Exeter, was a native of Jh-ittany. He was English church, in 1169 gave him, in concert 
for some time arclulencou of Exeter. His with the archbishop of Rouen, the power 
appointment to the bishopric was due to of absolving the excommunicated bishop*, 
the influence of Archbishop Theobald, who ; When Gilbert Foliot was excommunicatt^l in 
shortly before his deuth wrote a most ur- , his own cathedral, he crossed over the sea, and 
gent letter recommending him to the notice received absolution at the hands of these two 
of Henry II and his chancellor, Becket ! prelates. Next year Bartholomew took part 
( 1 161). While bishop he is said to have or- | in the coronation of the young Henrt', and 
dained Baldwin, afterwards archbishop of | was the (mly bishop who escaped excommu- 
Canterbury, to the ])riesthood, and in later 



ter from a John Bartelot to Thomas Cromwell, 
dated 1535, revealing a scandalous passage 
in the life of the prior of Cnitched Friars m 
liOndon, is ])rinted from the Cottonian MS. 



times to have made him archdeacon. Bar- 
tholomew comes into prominence in connec- 
tion with Becket. Jle was one of the two 
bishops appointed by IlenrA- H to secure the 
election ot his great chancellor to the see of 



nication for his share in that ceremony. On 
Becket 's death the see of Canterbury was left 
vacant for more than two vears, and in this 
interval Bartholomew seems to have bt»eu 
very active in ecclesiastical matters. He ap- 
pears to have been apjwinted to investigate 
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bielio]) atwnye ninintniiied ttinl Ileiiry wus 
regpoii»lbie lor tlii- arcbbiahop's murder. For 
" " ■' ■ 'Burtliolonit'iv'B n-titingssee Pits 



[Ul«nd, 22vi; 



Bnl... 






c >c n 



r, H. 7^, 



re p inuln 
rT\ood 



pU -219 ; 'I'rti 

I- iitr.). ii. aw, 

3, ir. te, 354, 
flOB ; ailph uf 
_, 'gcr of Horedeo 

. (Rolls Ser.^i i. 230, ii. 7M. 121, 130. 289; Mnn. 
Du Nugia Curiulioui, i, xij; Viui Hugouis ap. B. 
Ppnii BiblioihMam Ascetimni, i. 302. &e, : 
Migne's Cursua PMrulr.gliv. pic<^ 3SH,edT. 
842; UirHliIn8Ci.mbwn»iB iRoIls&j.). Til, 82.] 
T, A. A. 

BARTHOLOMEW,.S.iiST(J.llfta>.wB» 

a Norlliumbrioii lienuit of some cck-britr, 
who ttourutuil in the twelfth contury. }t>» 
life wBB mOBt probnbly writti-n by Onlfrid, 
tlieaitthor of tile bi(>K'^l>''y ofSt. Oudric, ncd 
a monk of Bartholomew's own moiuutdT}' of 
St. ilary at Diirhaio. In Hny i-nae, it pro- 
fesses to be written in the lifelime of I bo 
snint'e conletnimmries. Aorordinn to this 
I boni Bt Witeb or 
V told, \ 



lilu, 



\\'hitby. His 



fill I 



Dc 



linve wen lUMjuainted with him, and Giral- 
iliin CambreiiBis denites ^evenil paj^s to an 
tK'tiiiint of hi« life, Hiiil rtOati!H n^verai Htories, 
wliich seHm to show ihnt liarlholomew hod 
II strong turn for iiticriug stinffing remnrks. 
Ill- also IcMb lis Ihnt it wns to Bartholomew 
ihnt Willinm du True? iiindo a coiifi'ssiun of 
I 111! lerc)rB in wliioli Uu lived Bder having 



ce wj To8tiua(Tostig?), which his pareulu chnjigcd 

ooBo to ^Yilliam M avoid the laiifrht^r of his 

b lim nt plavmafes. After an early life of trifling 

Se ). and scurrility, a vision of Christ so far 

rded sobered him la to lead him to wandtir abroad 

10 mTL lu )>4. nraonK stmnge nations, till at last he found 

prap rs (t e himself in Norway, which had so lattly been 

m ff, christianised bv (lie help of Knpjtish miBsion- 

sed ed te aries. Here the bishop ordained him, first 

!>n B rt o- deacon.andthenpriwt. A ft er three years Bnr- 

bec his Da- tholomew retnmed to England, and, having 

fh MV- foraome little limespr*i!dmaKorthumbriau 
en church,joined the monks at Durham. Thence, 
m ng«i in obedience to oil apparition of St. Cuthbert, 
m ra ed ! he went to Fame. On reflching- rame he 
Th mas ■ found it already occupied by n monk named 
id j Ebivin, who wiih mneh reluctance withdrew 
a ! in favour of Ban holoTuew. The new hermit's 
S. jlifewaaoueof thfSlricleHt nscelicism, The 
w ms lo I fame of hix sanctity wns soon spread abroad 
earn 'd throufchuut the notth. For all bis guests bo 
p p hia supplied food, and, llioiigb not eating himself, 

j( ur m;' would enter into eonvereation with tbemoi-nr 
nc m to their meal. In 1102 his solitude whs bmken 

by the arrival of the prior Thomas, ivhoiie 
company was so lilll.. to Rarlhiiiiimew'B relish 
that he left the island and once more joiued his 
old confmlemity nt Uucliam, till the united 

Erayei8aftbebT0tbers,lhe new prio r. Hid \i 
iahop, al last indiicrdbimto " 
in about h year, Thumiiv di« 
was once more ak 
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his death, whicli upiKjare to have haj)pentKi education of a middle-class school. But 

on St. John's Day in 1193. Kound his having manifest ihI a decided aptitude for 

death-bed were ^nithered many monks, esjie- mathematics, his parents articled him to Mr. 

ciallyfrom the Scotch abbey of Coldingham, J. H. Good, architect, of Ilatton Garden, a 

whose brethren, wo are told, were very pupil of Sir J. Soane. Bartholomew devoted 

<lear to him, and whom he re(j nested to burj' himself enthusiastically to this profession, 

him in the island where he had now s])ent lie studied the classic style in the greatest 

more than forty-two vears of his life, *for of Sir J. Soane's works, the Bank of England, 

the place is holy.* ^fhe date of St. Bar- the details of which he used to spend much 

tholomew*s death may be considered as fairly of his time in measuring. But his master'* 

-certain. From incidental remarks in the c<m- employment in ecclesiastical work soon di- 

temporary life the Bollandist fathei*s have verted him to the more congenial study of 

macle the calculation that it cannot liave been Gothic, especiallv church Gothic, architec- 

in any other year than 11 82 or 1193, and this ture, his enthusiasm for which led to the 

later date agrees ver}* well with the words of foundation of a society, of which he was one 

the narrative. For we are told that Bart ho- of the earliest and most ardent membens, of 

iomew commenced his hermit's life during * Freemasons of the Church, for the recover}", 

the priorship of Laurence, and continued in maintenance, and furtherance of the true 

this state for forty-two years and six months, principles and practice of architecture.' Tf» 

till his death. As Laurence is admitted to the same period of mental development may 

have entered on his office in 1149, and to have also be assigned his jmblication, m 1831, of 

relinquished it in 1 154, he would have been 'Sacred Lyrics, being an attempt to rend«T 

ruling St. Mary's at the beginning of 1151, a the Psalms of David more applicable To 

time which will give us 24 June 1198 exactly I parochial psalmody.' Although certainly 

as the date of Bartholomew's death. ' superior, in freedom and grace of expression 

[Acta Sauct. 24 June, 833, &e. ; Du^Male's Mo- ' '^^V-^' ^^ ^'T'T ™".«^^ ^^^ ^!f^f 
naslicon,i. 230 (eel. 1817); Browno-WillisHHis- ^s^? i" England, and praised as such by 
torv of Mitred Ahbeys, i. 259 ; for names of the various of the bishops m private letters to 
priors at Durham see also Monachus Dunelmensis the author, this attempt did not prove suc- 
niul Galfrid do Coldingham, a}>. Wharton's Anglia cessful, and has now been long ago forgotten. 
Sacra, 720, 721 ; Simeon of Durliam (K. S.), pr. Afterwards the poet devoted himself mor*- 
xlix and 1G9.] T. A. A. exclusively to arcnitecture, and, in the course 

of the low vears that remained to him of 

V 

BARTHOLOMEW Anolicts. [See life, produced the various works we hav* 
Olanvil.] named, and earned for himself the resi»»xt 

and esteem of his professional brethren. A 

BARTHOLOMEW, ALFUl^D (1801- i\.w weeks before his death he canvass^l 
1845), architect, was born in London on successfully for the post of district sur\-ey()r 
:1S Slnrch 1801, and died on '2 Jan. 184o. of Ilornsey. His exertions brought onan 
He was editor of the ' Builder/ and author attack ofVheuina(ic gout and fever, wum 
of several works upon practical architectural Avhieh bronchitis fatally supervened, ancl he 
(luestitms, the chief of whicli are: *8pecifi- died in his house in Ciray's Inn, London, at 
<:ations for Practical Architecture,' a com- the at'^e of fortv-four. 

pilation of forms of documents necessary for [BuiKler, 184.5.1 O. W. B. 

the execution of detail work in buildings: 

a paper entitled 'Hints relative to the Con- BARTHOLOMEW, ANN CHAlJ- 
struction of Fire])roof Dwellings' (Lond. LOTTK i<L 18()2), authoress, flower aiul 
1?^39): both of which were well received, ' miniature ])ainter, was the daughter of Ar- 
though now of little professional value ; and nail Fayermann and niece of John Thonuus 
a synopsis of the BuiUiing Act, first published ' bisho]i of Rochester. 8Iie was born near 
in tli».* 'Builder,' and revised and coiTected the l>egiuning of the century at Lodden, in 
for se])a rate j)ublication, under the tith» of | Ncn-folk. In iHi^*) she ])ublished a fait?*- 
'(\vcloj):ediaof the New Metropolitan Build- ; (first acted at the Marylebone Theatre May 
ing Act,' by the author only a few weeks ' 1849) with the title 'It's only my Aunt.* 
before his death. During his editorship of the | In 1827 she married Walter TumbuU, the 
'Builder 'in 1844, Bartholomew also contri- ' musical coni])oser. As his widow she i)ub- 
buted many articles u})on various ])rolessional I lished in 1840 the 'Songs of Azrael ' and 
subjects to its columns, and under his editor- i other hannless poems. In the same year she 
ship the circulation of the journal increased, i became the second wife of the flower painter, 
Origiuallydestined for commercial life, young j Valentine Bartholomew jj. v.]. She wrote 
Uartholomew received only the moderate | one other ]>lay, which a])])eared in 1845, with 
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tlie title of * The Rin^, or the Farmer's 
Daughter, a domestic drama in two acts/ 
She occ^isionally exhibited flower or fruit 
pieces; the print-room of the British Museum 
has one beautiful water-colour drawing in 
tliis kind; but her chief employment was 
upon miniatures for brooches ani jewellerv. 
She last exhibited in 1856 and 1857. She 
died 18 Aug. 1862. 

[Uedgrave's Diet, of Artists of English School ; 
Ottley's Supplement to Bryan's Diet. 1866; 
Athemeum, August 1862 ; Brit. Mus. Gen. Cat. ; 
Cooper's Men of the Time, 9th ed. 1875.1 

E. R. 

BARTHOLOMEW, DAVID EWEN ((?. 
1821), captain in the royal navy, a native 
of Linlithgowshire, was pressea out of a 
merchant ship in 1794. He appears to have 
had a superior education for his rank of life, 
and was shortly after his impressment rated 
as a midshipman. He served in the West 
Indies, on the coast of Ireland, in the North 
Sea, and with Sir Home Popham in the 
llomney on the East India station. When 
the Roniney was paid off, in 1803, he found 
himself ^ a passed midshipman adrift upon 
the wide world,' and wrote to Lord St. 
Mncent, then first lord of the admiralty, 
8tating his services and asking for advance- 
ment. Lord St. Vincent was not likely to 
consider with favour the claims of any one 
who might be supposed to be a prot6g6 of 
Sir Home Popham, and took no notice of 
his letter. Bartholomew continued writing, 
and at the eighth letter St. Vincent, wearied 
of his importunity, ordered him to be pressed. 
He was sent down to the Inflexible at the 
Nore, but was soon afterwards again placed 
on the quarter-deck. The case was brought 
before parliament and was referred to a 
select committee, which reported, by im- 
plication, that the impressment of Bar- 
tholomew was a violation of the usage of the 
navy, an arbitrary and violent act which 
must disgust all young men who have 
nothing but their merits to reconmiend them, 
and likely, therefore, to be injurious to the 
.»4ervice. 

It was probably in consequence of this 
report that he was promoted to be a lieute- 
nant, 20 .July 1805, in which rank he served 
throughout the greater part of the war, till 
in February 1812, whilst in command of the 
Kichmond brig, on the south coast of Spain, 
he drove on shore and destroyed the French 
privateer Intr6pide. For this gallant service 
lie was made commander, 21 March 1812 ; 
and after some little time on half-pay he had 
command of the Erebus rocket-ship on the 
coast of North America. This formed one 
of the small squadron which, under Captain 



James Alexander Gordon, went up the Poto- 
mac, received the capitulation of Alexandria, 

28 Aug., and forced its way back after an 
arduous and brilliant campaign of twenty- 
three days (James, Naval History (ed. 1860), 
V. 180). He was next engaged on the coast 
of Georgia, and on 22 Feb. 1815 in the boat 
expedition, imder Captain Phillott, up the 
St. Mark's river {ibid. v. 236). His conduct 
on these occasions won for him his post 
rank, which he received on 13 June, as well 
as the companionship of the Bath. In 1818 
he was appointed to the Leven, a small 
frigate, for surv^eying service, in which he 
was engaged for nearly three years. He had 
surveyed the Azores, part of the west coast 
of Africa, and was employed amongst the 
Cape Verde Islands, when he sickened and 
died at Porto Praya in the island of St. lago, 
19 Feb. 1821. 

[Rose, New Gen. Biog. Diet.] J. K. L. 

BARTHOLOMEW, VALENTINE, 
flower painter (1799-1879), was bom 18 Jan. 
1799 ; in 1827 he married Miss Ilullmandell, 
who died in January 1839. In the following 
year Mrs. Walter Tumbull, widow of the 
musical composer, became his second wife 
[see Baktholomew, Ann Charlotte]. Bar- 
tholomew was a member of the old Water 
Colour Society from 1835 until the time of 
his death. For many years he held the post 
of flower painter in ordinary- to the Duchess 
of Kent and the present queen. He died in 
his eightieth year 21 Marcli 1879. 

[Cooper's Men of the Time, 9th ed. ; Athenaeum, 

29 March 1879.] E. R. 

BARTLEMAN, JAMES (1769-1821), 
vocalist, bom 19 Sept. 1769, was educated 
under Dr. Cooke, of Vl'estminster, and became 
a chorister in the abbey. He distinguished 
himself even as a boy singer, and by his 
gentle, amiable disposition, became a great 
favourite not onlv with his master, but also 
with Sir John Hawkins, whose daughter, 
in her * Anecdotes,* mentions him frequently, 
and always with the highest admiration, 
not only of his talents, but of his character. 
He made his first appearance as a bass singer 
in 1788 at the Ancient Concerts, and he kept 
up his connection with that institution, with 
only one break, until he was compelled by 
ill-health to resign. During the seasons 
1791-1795, he quitted the Ancient Concerts 
for the newly established vocal concert*, 
where he held the post of leading bass. 
Though he is usually called a bass singer, his 
voice seems to have had rather the character 
of a baritone, for a contemporary critic {Lon- 
don Magazine for 1820) speaks of its beimr 
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lncom]«irably more ajrreeable and eftectiv ' [Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 192; 
than a bass, and also compares it to the ' Palmei's Noncoiif. Mem. ii. 36 ; Wood's Athena 
violonci'llo. Ilis compass was of unusual ' (Bliss), iii. 265.] J. M. R 




, , ooiigr&- 

his richness and equality of tone resulted Ration at Wapping in 1647, and wafl lecturer 
in part from his peculiarities of pronuncia- ^t Bideford two vears later. He is the author 
tion ; as instances of which, the words * die „f ^^^^j learned works : 1. * 'Ixyoypa^oi, or a 
and * smile ' are given as * doy ' and * smawele .' ^j^^jel of the Primitive Congregatioiial Wav,' 
He had the good sense to perceive the won- apparently an attempt to recover the order of 
derful beauties of Purcell's solos, and m one jlvine service amongst the primitive chris- 
wason he revived nearly all those bass songs ^jans for imitation bv the modems, published 
which are now the best known specimens of j^ I^ndon. 1647, 4to"^. ± * So vereign Balsam ; 
the composer's work. Drs. Callcott and j^ently applied in a few weighty conaidera- 
Crotch wrote songs especially for him. lie tions\by way of Qiierv) for healing the dis- 
was a beautiful co])yi8t of music, as is shown temi)ers of such jirofessors of religion as Satan 
by a copjr of Man^nzio's madrijfals made by i,ath wounded and dra\N'n aside (under the 
him, which is now in the British Museum, notion of living in God) to the utter re- 
in the ' London Magazine ' of April 1821 , we noimcing and casting off the use of Divine 
read that he is too ill to sing, but hopes an' Ordinances and Gosjiel Instruments of Wor- 
held out of his recovery from the disease to i gj^jp^' London, KUO, 4to, a work directed 
which he ha<l long been subject. But on against some sect of fanatics who believed 
15 April he died; he was buried m the I ^hey had reached a state of perfect sinleiw- 
cloistei-s of Westminster Abbey. i ^ess. Bartlet enumerates thirty-two of tlieir 

[Harmonicon for 1830; Miss Hawkins's Am-c- : tenets, of which the following two may 
doU>s(1822); London Magazine. December 1820, serve as specimens: (1) *That they cannot 
April 1821 ; Parkes's Musical Memories, i. 249; join in prayer with others because of con- 
andOrove'sDictiouary of Music and Musicians.] fession of wants, sins, dniwing near to God, 

J. A. V. M. and petitions for the Lord's presence, giving 

-r. . -^r,i-r -r^r,! t^vttx' / ^ 1 /w> ^ <>^^t of lielp, kc, wltli which tlicv canuot 

BARTLET, JOHN (f. 1()(»l>.), noiicon- ,.iose bec^iuse of donving the first and enjov- 
fcnnnistduMue, was educated at the univtTSity ■ ^j^^ latter:' and (L>) *that a saint mav 
of C ambridge wheiv he cnijoyed the friend- ^^^,^1^^.^ ^^ ^^-^ relij^jon, all ties UT>on his con- 
ship of Ih-. Sibbes. llie aiithonties arec i- science, and vet remain a saint.' Bart let Wii< 
vidtHlastowhetlifTh.' wastheft^^^^^^ one of the VommissiomTS for Devcmshire; 

brother of AVilham Bartlet of Bideford. He ^^.^^^ -^^^^^ ^y^^„^ J^ideford 1<)(>2: wa=> onn* 
npiHMirs to have been ot a somewhat morbid i„„,ri.;oned ; and died in l(i.^2. 
habit of mmd, as he is said to have been \ . ,,- i. » i /-ni- x • • 

compelled to abandon t lip studv of aiiatomv, I Ih-it. Mu.. ( at. ; TV oo^l . Atlieme (Bhss), m. 
in which he engaged while at CambridgV, 2«4-5; Palmer, n. 4; AValbrs ^"^^'^^^-N ^^- 
owing to a monomaniacal aversion to food, * 'J 

induced by familiarity with the internal BARTLETT, BENJAMIN (1714-1787), 
structure of the human gullet. Having en- numismatical and topographical writer, was 
tered the church he obtained the living of of an old-established quaker family at Brad- 
8t. Thomas's, Exeter, being then in high ford, Yorkshire, where his father was an 
favour with Bisho]) llall. Subsequently he apothecary, having for his apprentice tli*- 
was collated to the rectory of St. Mary Major afterwards celebrated Dr. Fothergill. At an 
in the same city, which he retained until early age Bartlett showed a great aptitude 
1(»()2, when he was deprived for noneonfor- for antiquarian pursuits, and leaving Brad- 
mity. Notwithstanding his ejectment, he con- ' ford, he removed to London, where he set up 
tinned to reside in Exeter, preaching as he ' an apothecary's business for himself in llecl 
found o])])ort unity. He died in extreme old ^ Lion Street. This, however, he was event u- 
ag»', at what ]>recise date is not known. He ; ally obliged to relinquish on account of fail- 
was a conscientious and laborious preacher, ing health, resigning it to hLs partner, Mr. 
and the aiithorof some works of a devotional French. In his spare time he formed an ex- 
and doctrinal character. His chief books are tensive collection of English coins and seals 
entitled: *A Summarv View of the chief i from the Saxon time downwards, which, 
H<*ads of practical Divinity,* 8vo, 1G70, and after his death, were sold by auction. His 
* Dirt'ctions for right receiving the Lord's knowledge, too, in the various departments 
Supper,' 8vo, 1679. of numismatology was most extensive, and 
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:i>x- luld that it would luive beeu dilfit^ult 
;ind hia equal on this subject. In 1764 he 
^^ -lecled ft fellow of tlie Snciutv of Anti- 
iirii'A, and at the time of his death whs 
1 ir treasurer. Ilia onlv- literoTV venture' 
]i a memoir on the '£]pi8cupa[ Coins nf 
iriism, andtlie Monastic Coins of Kending, 
itilpd during the reigns of lidward I, it, 
I i II], nrpropriated to their respective 
. n''Ts,' this lioving been the subslanci^ of a 
I'l-r read before the Society of Aniiquarie* 
I ;. Mordi 1778. He hntl, liowe 



ill making druiviuip nl llriiilol, Gloucester, 
and Herefonl for flrillon's ■ Cathidnil An- 
Ii<liiitie8 i.r England,' 1814-33, and hi« skill 
in luiidscaiiu uml ecenic eHeets Induced Jtrit- 
ton to uudertakt^ IiIm ' Pieturitujiie Antiqui- 
ties of Kugliuii Cities' wliich iippared in 
lR:>8-30, for whir-h ItarrU'it nindo n number 
of elaborate lira u-ingK in various ports of Eiij2- 
Innd. lie next viailetl the pntieipnl conn- 
tries of Eurojie, and afterwards travelled in 
the East, exploring Tiirkev, Greece, Asia 
Minor, hiivrin, Piilmtine, £)gvpt, and thi: 



Arabian ife«er1, for the firHt 
iigiiin in lS4:;-5, 



Above 1 



18at-5. 

n 185:!. 

hoiisund of the drawlngi' ivhicL he 



nlMi ivwiii'd the public liijinli> of' l>r, Nh.'iIi 
t'l.r the voluable comraunicationfl he contri- 
Imled to the 'History of WorceBterBhire,'and 
''iiitgh, in his prospectus prefaced to the 
■llislorr of Thetford,' niiblUhea in ITW. 
;ii' knowledges himself 1" liavp betm Indebted i 
1'- ■ (hat able master. Mr, ft'iijumin Bnrtlett," j 
i'lr the arrsngeroent of llic coins. He died ! 
>r dropsy on i March 1787, at tlie nge of 73, 
■111 was interred in the qiiakors' burying- 
■iLudat Hartshill, Worwickuliire. 

I. 623. V 
T. F. t!i 

BAETLETT, THOMAS (1T89-1B64), 
iliiiihYicttl writer, wna bora in 1789, wos 
•liucufed ni Si, ICdmiind HoU, Oxford, and 
KniduiitHd n,A. IS!:;, und M.A. 1816. He 
j».ld the living of Kiiigstone. near Can- 
terbury. fn)ni 1816 to 18oJ; he was then pre- 
ferred to Cheveninj^, near Sevenoaks ; in 1S&4 
To Luton, Bedfordsliire ; in lf*57 to Burton 
Latimer, Northamptonshire ; in 1832 he was 
cine of the six jinmclicrH of Canterbury Ca- 
tliednJ. 'Whili'al Kiiigstone he produced n 
succession ofpninphleis, letter*, mid sermons, 
moint«iningevangeliciiI(enet«. He married a 
iri'eut-grpnt-nii'cc of Bishop Butler, the author 
r I he ■ Analuirv,' and published a ' Memoir 
' 'he Life, CharHcfi-r. and Writings of 
-liopBuller'l 1K3HI ; followpd byanindex 
I rb^ ■Analogy' (IM^)- He died in 186-1. 
I W'nlf-ml's Mrn of the Timv, cd. lS6i; Cnl. 
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ly „,li„... 
' SwilEerliiiid, I 
Land,'lH:tB-i*;* 
The Waldense. 
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BARTLETT, WILLI.^-M HENRY 

I l'<Ut'-18&l), topographical draughtsman, 
was bom in Kentwh Town, I^ondon, on 
28 .March 1(09. In 1«23 he was articled lo 
.Inlinnrillin, ihe architect, who sent him into 
F^wei, Kraii. Bedfordshire. Wiltshire, and 
.iiher parts of England, Ui »ketch and study 
fri-ni nature, lie wiia afterwards employed 



sWl; ■S\nA mid the Holv 
lolUiuUnd Belgium,' 18^7'; 
/ IK'W; 'Bcnuties of the 
Bosphonis,' 1H4(): and ''nia Uanube,' 1W4. 
lie also made fonr vovnges to the Unilixl 
Slates and C^anoda belwcen the yeara 183« 
and \W>'2, the fruits of tvhich apptsared in 
'American 8<reiierv,' IKtO, and 'Canadian 
Scenery," lM-2, with test by N. P. WiUis. 
He contributed also, whollv or in part, the 
illustrations to Wright's 'Essex,' lail-fi, 
Beatlie's ■ ScotUnd,' 1938, and Willis and 
Coyne's 'Ireland,' imn, and u«ed his pencil 
and his ."..u ivitl, ,.(,,i,il skill in the produc- 
tion of th.' fi.ll.miuu >..-l!-k„o»n book.-: 

'Walk- ill i.l..pu.„hni.lMlJ: -F.-rtvUni. 

in the D.-.ri,' i>4s^ ■'I'll.. Nile-U.mt, '..r 
Olimpaesof Ejiypi,' lr»41l; -Olennings on thr 
Overland Route,' 1861 ; 'Fool»te]w of Onr 
Lord and His ApoHtles in Svria, Greece, iinil 
Italv,']851; ' Pictares from Sicilv,' IS-i;!; 
'The Pilgrim Father*,' IMS. Hi- Inst work, 
'Jerusalem Ik-vislted' (I855|, was in the 
preaswhen the artist died. Heedite>l81iuq)e*:- 
'Ijindon Magazine 'from March IKlillnJune 
1852. Bartielt diwl on board the French 
steamer ' F^ntus,' on his homeward vnvag>- 
from the East Vtwppii Malta and MaTveiUiv, 
13 Sept. ll*M. and mis buried at sea. His 
drawiugn were sold by auction by Messrs. 
Southgiite and lliirrell in the foil owing year. 
[Notice by Joliii Britloii in \r\ JonnuJ. 1855, 
pp. :il-6. reprint'tl privately, 1B.5S, lOmojfipat- 
lie's Brief Memoir of WiUian Ilenrv lUrllatt, 
I8uu, 4to. will] portrait.] It, E. G. 

BARTLEY, GEORGE (irMP-lftW), 
comedian, was born in Bath presumably in 
oralioiil 1782. Hia Either was boi-keepiT 
lit the Hnth theatre. Opportunity was ac- 
cordingly atforded him, while still ayouth, of 
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acquiring some sttige experience, and appear- . series of discourses on astronomy at the Lt- 
iiifr in such characters, ordinarily assigned to | ceum. lie also lectured on poetry. In 1829, 
women, as the page in Cross's musical drama, I when the management of Co vent Garden 
* The Purse/ After an interregnum, during | collapsed, Bartley headed the actors isht 
which, according to one authority, he was i came forward with a proposal, 'which was 
apprenticed to the cuok at the once famous , accepted, to furnish funds and recommenc» 
itath hostclr}', the York House Hotel, and, performances. He became accordingly, in 
according to a second, was placed * in the 1829-30, stage mana^r of the theatre, the 
counting-house ofa large mercantile concern ', season at which, owing to the appearance 
(Biof/raphi/ of the British Sfaffc, 18^54), of Miss Fanny Kemble, was higmy rema- 
Bartley appeared at Cheltenham in the nerative. During successive ownerships 
summer of 18(X) as Orlando in * As you like by Laporte, Bunn, Macready, and Madame 
it.* He is said to have reappeared in Bath Vestris, he retained this post. The leas, 
l>eforc joining a travelling company. The n 1843, of his son, who was at Exeter 
course of his wanderings brought him to College, Oxford, led to Bartley's retirement 
Guernsey, wliere he contracted his first mar- from the stage. His only remaining child, 
riage, his wife Inking a member oft he company, ' a daughter, died shortly afterwards, and Mrs. 
named Stanton (?), by whom he was nursed Bartley, in 1850, followed her children. 
through an illness. To the influence of Mrs. In the year last mentioned Hartley played 
.Jordan, who in 1802 saw him in Margate, FalstaiF at Windsor Castle in the perfonn- 
Bartley was indebted for his engagement by ance arranged by Charles Kean. He then 
Sheridan at Drury Lane. His first appear- appeared for a few nights at the Princess*?, 
ance in London is said to have taken place taking his farewell benefit on IB Dec. 1852, 
on 11 Dec. 1802. It was most probably, as on which occasion, in his address to the 
he himself states, a week later. His opening public, he said : * This night, ladies and gentle- 
character was Orlando. Genest maKes no men, fifty years ago,this very night, the night 
mention of him before 20 Sent. 18().S, when of the week, and the date of the month, I 
he is described as playing Colloony in * The had the honour to appear in London, and to 
Irishman in Distress, a forgotten farce of make my bow before your sires and grand- 
the elder Macready. Oulton, however, in sires.* This seems to dispose of the state- 
his 'llistorv of the Thoatros of London,* nient geiicrally accepted that his first ap- 
states that on 19 .Tan. IS().>, Barrvniure, pearance took place on 11 Doc. 1802. On 
while playing Polydore in the M)rj)lian,' was Saturday, 17 July 18ov^, Bartley had an 
seized with serious illness and resitrned the attack of paralysis, to which, five days later, 
character to Bartley. During some five 22 July, he succumbed. Bartley was espe- 
yeurs Bartley seems to have bt't'u ])rincipally cially successful in playing comic old men, 
employed in what is technically called under- bluff' uncles, and the like. He failed, how- 
study, replacing Bannister, who then took ever, to obtain the highest honour of his 
serious charncters, and occasionally attempt- art. lie was many years treasurer of tht» 
iii^- the roles vacated in constMpieiice of tlip Covent Garden Theatrical Fund. He di*Hl 
de])arture of Charles Kemble. Dissatisfied in Woburn Square, and is said to be buried 
with his remuneration, he quitted London in the churchyard of St. Mary's, Oxford, 
and played in the country. In 1809-11 he la^mo^x;^ Ammnt of the English Sta-c ; 
managed unsuccessfully the Glasgow theatre. Daltoii's History of tho Theatres of London; 
Subsequently he acted with mcreasmg repu- (Jillilaiurs Dmmatic Mirror; Macreadv's K.- 
tationas a comedian in Manchester, Liver- minisccneos; Bioorraj^hy of the British 'StJi:,^- 
pool, and other towns. In 1814 he married Km newspaper, 2.5 July 1858.] J. K. 
his second wife, Sarah Smith, a tragic actress, 

by whos»» reputation his own has been over- BARTLEY, SARAH (1783-1850), act- 
shadowed. On 13 Oct. of the same year, ress, is generally stated to have been bom in 
Mrs. Bartley [((.v.] played 0])helia at Drury 178."). The anonymous author of the 'Bio 
Lane, and on 1 2 April following Bartley re- fP'^phy of the British Btage ' (1824), who ap- 
appcared at the same house as Falstatt*, whiirh pears to have received his information at first 
was thenceforward his favourite chanicter. hand, advances, however, 28 Oct. 1783 as the 
A trip of Mr. and ^Mrs. Bartley to America, \ day of her birth. In regard to the parentage 
which followed in 1818, proved highly sue- and early education of Mrs. Bartley the con- 
cessful. Upon his return Bartley accepted a flict of statements is hopeless. According to 
winter engjigement at Covent Garden, and the account obviously supplied by herself or 
played during the summer undin* Samuel her husband to the authority previously given, 
James Arnold [q. v.] at the Lyceum. During her father was an actor named Williamson, 
Lent, Bartley was m the habit of giving a belonging to a country company, and her 
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iiiuther nsa the daughter of General Billon, 
iif Onlwny. Waiter DniiHldson (Secolleo- 
fionn of an Actor, IStfS), who spenka with 
mucli njipBrent ktiowledge, states, on tlie 
contrary, thnt lier first nonie wbb O'Shaiif^h* 
nessj, and that both her pureats were Irish. 
Tha name of Smith was adopted after her 
motber's second marriage, in 1793, with an 
nctor of that name belouging to the Salis- 
bury corapaOT. Before this time Miss Wil- 
liaraBon or (i'Shaughnessy bad appeared in 
Salisbury as Edward in Mrs, Inchbald's 
orimedy. 'Eyery one haa his Fault.' Her 
'U'but in a »erious character took place in 
Lancashire, probably in LivetTiool, wuen she 
WHS sixteen years of age, us Joanna in Hot- 
croft's 'Deserted Duughler." A three years' 
experience under Stephen Keroble in Edin- 
burgh disguHtecl liL'r with the atage, from 
which she retired. Yielding to circumstances, 
however, she conquered her dislike, and soli' 
cited and obtained an engagement from Tate 
WiUdnson, the famous manager of the York 
circuit. Upon his death in 1803 she went to 
Binninghum and thence to Bnth. She was 
here seen by the younger Harris, who engaged 
her for Covent Garden, at which house she 
appeared on 2 Oct, IPOoasLady Towueley in 
the 'ProTokedHiisband.* Very reluctantly 
did she consent to make her df but in comedy. 
To appease her, accordingly, abe was allowed 
to recite CoUins's ' Ode on the Passions.' 
Her success in this recitation, which was 
brought into fanbion by Hrs. Siddons, con- 
soled her for a lukewarm reception in LaJy 
Towneley. The management, finding her 
rngagement unprofitabli ' . -•■ 



Mre 



enjoyi 



^ _ iruf a monopoly of the 
(bnrncters in which Miss Smith would be of 
.-tTviee, Bought vainly to get rid of her. In 
iwOiH-9 she played with signal duccess in 
Hublin, in which city she recited, fur her 
benefit, a melologue written eKuressly for 
lier by Thomas Sloore. After her return 
her reception in London was increasingly 
cordial. She now migrated to T>rury Lane, 
in which house, ^3 Jan. 1813, she 'created' 
t he character of Teresa in Coleridge's ' Re- 
morse,' On 23 Aug. 1S14 she married GeoT^ 
Bartley [q. v.], described by Donaldson as her 
first loTV. The retirement of Mrs. Siddons, 
LfJune 1812, left for a while the stage opi>n to 
her, Twoyear8later,howuver,theappearftnce 
of Miss CNeill, with whom she was unable to 
cope,thwnrt.edherho|)es. In 1818 Mrs. Bart- 
lev accompanied hur husband to America, 
wliers she obtained both reputation and for- 
tune. Returning in 18^ she played in the 
country, and on 1.^ Nov. 1B33 reappeared at 
<'oveni Garden as Mrs. Beverley in the 
' Gume8t.eT.' Her performances were, how- 



ever, infrequent, In the character of Lady 
Macbeth she finally retired from the stage. 
The loss of her two children [see Basilbt, 
Geobqb] greatly affected her. Shortly after 
the loss of her daughter she WHS stricken with 
paralysis. After lingering some years she died 
14 Jan. 1860. Her talents were genuine, 
thongh Macready in his memoirs depreciates 
her method. Leigh Hunt calls her the second 
tragic actreea of her day, and sa^ s she pos- 
sesses ' a strong and singular ongiiiality, a 
genius for the two extremes of histrionic 
talent (tic), lofty tragedy and low comedy.' 
The two characters which lead him to believe 
in her capacity for tragedy and farce are Bel- 
videra in ' Venice Preserved,' and Estifanin 
in 'Rule a Wife and have a Wife.' Adol- 
phns, in his ' Recollections,' speaks of her as 
the only actress before the appearance of Miss 
O'NeilltosucceedMre. Siddons. Donaldson 



I, and an original conception 
of her author,' Slacready (Seminiteaicet, 

i. 61) declares, on the contrary: 'Of the soul 
that goes to the making of an artist she had 

[Oenesl'* Aecijunt of tlio Euglish Stags; 
Leigh Hunt's Critical Essa}-!! on the Ferformora 
of tha London Theotrfa, 18117: Macroadj'B Rp- 
minisLiaica) J Adolphua's Hccotlections ; Bii>- 
gnipby of the British Stage; The Dr&uin, a 
Thestricai Magalill*, vol. v.; Kra newspaper. 
20 JoD. 1 850.] J. K. 

BAKTLOT, BICHAKD (1471-15571, 
physician, was a fellow of All Souls' College, 
and took the decree of M.B. at Oxford in 
1601, and aupphcated for that of M.B. in 
1508. He was the first fellow admitted into 
the College of Physicians after its fuiindatiun 
in 1518, and he was president in 1G:^7, 1528, 
1531, 1548. He lived in Blackfriars, and 
waa buried in the church of St. Bartholomew 
the Great. Dr. Cniua,Bs president, with the 
whole college attended his funeral, lie had 
considerable landed properly, and endowed 
All Souls with his estate at Edgware, and 
left the foundation some plate at his death. 
His name is variously written liartlet and 
Barthlet, 

[Hunk's Roll, i. 23 ; Wood's Fasli (Biis*), i, 
11, unUor ' Barthlel.'] N. M. 

BARTOLOZZI, FR.1NCESC(I (1737- 

l»lf)|, engraver, was bom in Florence in 
1727. The date is given differently by dif- 
ferent biographers, correctly by a very few, 
but Mr. Andrew Tuer has finally settled tha 
point. His father, Gaetano Bartuloui, was 
a Florentine gold-worker and silversmitli. It 
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UlIkelj-,thurefore,ttiat bU »oa'A nsmv du}^ be 
udileil to the \aug lUt of diHtinguislu'd artiets 
H'hci have received tli^irfint undbest leesang 
iu the Jeweller's ghfip. In his fiflwnth year 
fiorUilDui becamt' a student of the Flriraatioe 
at^ademy imder th« care of IjtDszio Ilugford, 
ua historical painter of slight merit, who is 
nbo caIIimI Hugford Ferretti uid Ugo Fer- 
retti. In tfant sdioul, we are told, Bartoloui 

Save ^at attention to anat^micaldeaignand 
rawing from the life. ' His countless draw- 
ings and sketches of t hi' bones and m uscles 
bore jireclous fruit in his exmllent %ure- 
drawiog. lie understood the forms in the 
manner in which only first-class artiste hove 
imderstood them, for he combined a know- 
ledg>B of aoiilomy witli an intelligent and 
observant experience of life.' In those Floren- 
tine da,VB Bartolozzi had Cipriani for a oom- 
poniun. 'The two were coostantly thrown 
touHther, and an ucquaintence was formed 
which ripened into a lifelong friendship,' 
lie remained with Hugford thn^ years, and 
then, after a short visit to Itome, was articled 
for a term of aijt years to Jiraeph Warner, his- 
torical engraver at Venice. lie had learned 
good drawing in Florence. Warner, in no 
other respect a good master, was able to teach 
the mere craft uf enfraving, and in mastery 
of that craft the pupifsoon outdid the mast«r. 
Dartoloui's earliest plates, indeed, are some 
copies from prints of Oincomo Frey, done at 
a time prior to his connection wilb Wagner; 
nevertlieleas it was under tlie latter that he 
began seriously to learn the business in the 
pursuit uf which he made to great a name. 
At the end of hig appruiitieeship to WimiBrhe 
married a Venetian lady of good family, and 
removed, at the invitation of Cardinal Bottari, 
to Rome. In tliat city he worked much after 
Domenichtuo and other masters of the Italian 
school. He engraved five prints from the life 
of St. ^'itus and portrait heads for a new 
edition of Vusari'a ' Lives of the Painters.' 
Thaiigh doing ito much, he does not seem to 
have DCen successful in Kome, and shortly 
returned to Venice, where, until 1764, he re- 
mained variously employee!, and grew fast in 
favour and fame. In thisyear, in eonseuui'iice 
of an offer from Mr. Ifalton (lihrunau to 
(ieurge III), he came to Kngland.* Dalton 
was able to promise him an appointment ua 
'engraver to the king,' and engaged hini 
besides on his own account at a salary of 
3001. a year. 

Ijeavmg Mrs. Bartolozzi and his son Oae- 
tnno [q. v/] behind him, he thereupon went to 
England. He was then thirty-seven. The 
next forty years were Bpent in l>ondon. He 
established himself in lodgino^ with his old 
friend Cipriani in Warwick Street, Golden 
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square. In Dalton's employ ... 

his collection of prints after (3n«rcit>(>^3 
ings, of nhKli li.. Iiiid «!r,-[..li .!,>! ^ 
Italy. T" ■.■■■■ 



bos been uiuuL iitscuB«.'J ; L-tit, n^wri fMn 
the fnet that, many prints uot <li>iini;iiitli- 
able from them in kind bi-nr the inscnplun 
' Etched by BorloloMi,' any one liflerebfF fa- 
miliar with tUepotenlialitta* of the point «tiJ 
the proper quauly of Ihti eKlied line wunU 
know at a glauce that tbey win« etchni 
In finishing only the burin wne. utwd (fft- 
oLER, pd. 1833). BartoloKxi is cAnimonly Mid 
to have been the inventor of what is calM 
tlie ' red-clmlk manner of engrating.' In 
reality tt is a kind of soft-groiuid et«hiitf 
pmctiaed first in Francis by D^maiimu in hu 
reproiluotiuns of Boucher's drawingi^ (Id 
this process the use of a ronlelte gave ihs 
effect of a soft line which modieini eWhm 
obtain with a pencil and tissue paper.) K; 
Demorteau's pupils it wni brought to En^ 
land, and Bartolozzi at once b«eaiue the taoet 
admired professor of the new art. The iwe 
fur these ohalk-like red prints was greatly 
increased by the eneouragumuiii which Aa- 
gelica Kauffinan gave to workers in iku 
kind, In consequence uf this simng tid^ of 
fashion, line-engraving was driven almiM 
from the market, as the nutnberlew bail 
prinls of that day in this dotted or stipplnl 
manner still tei^ti^'. .Vnd the inefficienry 
habitually shown in this ^Ij'li' uf work et- 
ptainswhy Sir Robert Strnngo thought him- 
self justified in his unfortunate remark, that 
Bartolozzi, who employed it largi>I v, was tit 
for nothing beyond engraving' benefit tickotn.' 
The enmityofSirRoterl St range against Bar* 
tolozzi, who had Buceet'ded hiin in the kingV 
favour, is one of those well-known matters 
of history which lend pfivonial piquan^ lo 
the dull pages of artistic biography, and need 
not detain ua. In casting this slight upon 
Bartolozzi, however, Sir Robert reckonad 
much without his host, for the former, with 
Idtiu versatilitj, was as well capable of good 
engraving in line Hs in any other tnanoM. 
His ' Clytie.' said to be the immediate n-p1y 
to this challenge, the ^riot of the 'Silenoi,* 
lifter Annibale Caracci, th" ■ Madonn a M. 
Sacco,' after .\ndrea del S«Mo, and J 
more tliat might be mentioned, piit Bm| 
in the first rank of engniTers in tluaai 
At tlu' close of bis engugvmtait irith D 
Barloluzzi became his own loute 
Alderuinii Bo^'dell he did aumit of li__ 
work, In 17o5 Bartoloui joined thai 



Eted Society of Artists, nnd in ir6fl, on nrliat* of ilie eiphteentU century found in- 

Cbundatioo of the lloynl Acndeniy, lie sjiirnlion in subjoct-e of awful vapidity. It 

made nn originni member. To this ig on that acconnl thai we buvc from llarto- 

(■irciimstanoe may be nttributpd the finul lowii'shnndprintsof 'Cupid refii»iii([ liore to 

riiDiure with StmuCT.nnnduiinible artist and Deairp,' of 'VenuH recommenditig Ilvmen M 

' "' ' ipfaaion Cupid,' and many more not less sielily and 

lys. It absurd. But his work was never confined to 

lake no these trifles. The hand thai gave them what 

in ens^ beauty they posaess also gave our nation the 

le of his prints after the Italian masters and Holbein, 

a member of the Rnyal Academy many masterpieces of line-engraviiig, and 

and afterwards there is little to relate. Mr. many hnnnlesa feasts of pleasure in fanciful 

Andrew Tner with lovinj^care has contrived slight desipia. Ilia entliu«a«tic and rather 

X-' pen'odc with some thin aroma tie of the rhetorical biographer in Italy (Melchior Hi»- 

mu!^t«r the two appalline folios which telliVifrr eiriui) gives Bortolouii a place among Italians 

/i/iii of his life and works. But, indeed, there which in England he may also claim ; ' Pal- 

i^ little to tolL He worked early and late, ladio was tUe architect of the Qruces, Correg- 

He nuule money and spent it. He took snuff, gio the painter of the Graces, Metastaaio the 

He drank — some said more >han enough ; poet of the Graces, and Bartoloui was their 

others tliat nature demanded his mild potn- etcher.' 

tions. He did not cease from work till he ' ^„ „. , ,.,,„, . ,-,„„. 

.Hrf.i, l8l5,.tlL,.B.ot.igktv^,i8lit. On. ^ [T''?1'1;!B'»B'1"bI? IM-J""-'".'"!-.'- 1»>'. 

„,ultorhi,iK,puI„i5vw„ll,.-fo™.li»n«f ■!«'"■ K"=«l=f-I«.'«". MS; n«.. J.OB. 

, , Sli. ■'„i, _ t —I.' u Ilict, 18S7 ; Biog. UnivEnoUe. i8W NonTello 

L larae school, the members of which were g, (i4nir,je. 1953 ; Niehol^s Litarary Anec- 

.roud to wnt* themselves down his punda, .u* ; Gb„,. Mop. Ivii. 678. Uxii. 1166,12^1. 

V.., ,!,.„ W ™n~ fw,™ .!.„„ . ^^ ^g^^ ,^^..^ mj_ J^^ jj^ 5gg_ ggj_ 
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rated Society of Artists, nnd in 176fl, oi 

' ' 1 of the lioyal Academy, he spiral ion in 
original member. To this ' ' ' 



Bartolozzi 



upright man. wha,bo> 
-linwed temper in various foolish 
-iviis characteristic of Bartolozti t( 
ri'jily to these attacks, He was o 



s said that they got more from theii ^^^^_ ^^^^ „n...,. ...u. .»..., ,,■/ "-"• •"■-■ 
master than ever he got from tlietn. One ij^ij. (i.) ITfl. Ixxxviii, (i.) 377. \iv.) 11 ;' Bed- 



ury at least they did him. Pcwterity will ' gnive's Diet, of Enir. SebooL : Tuer'a BaKoIoxii 



not distinguish between the rubbish of the 
pupil and the good work of the master. In 
illustration of the detrimental haste of his 
■work towards the close of his life, it is suf- 
Hcient to quote a passage Irom Redgrave : 
' Laborious, working early and late, he 

Gnerons and profuse in speniliug his gi 
.t he was without prudence, and made 
no proTision for his latter days. His diffi- 
culties drove him to expedients to meet his 
expenses. The chalk manner afforded him 



2.] 



facilities, and his stadio became 
iiufactorv of this class of art ; pliilee ■ 
:;utedbv many hands under his direct; 



BAKTOLOZZI, (5AKTAX0 STEFANO 

(1757-IHil ), enfiraver, the son nf Francesco 
Bartnloni [ij. v. J. was bom in R<ime in 1"'')", 
, -. .1 and inherited some of liis father's talent, 
ipemiiug h.s gams, I ^ut his indolent dispooitiou and Bohemian 
■•^-"'•'' ""■' ""''" proclivities eventually marred his life. He 
was passionately fond of music, to which he 
devoted most of his time, to the neglect of his 
buHtne^ OS a printoeller, so that he became 
involved in difficulties, and was ribliged in 
sell his stock of prints, drawings, »ud copper- 
plates, by auction at Christie' * '■""■ " 



which received only mere finiBhing touches b;- f(,g„ .^^t to Paris and opened a musical and 
him, and liis yt wn^ fiirthorvilmted and his fencing academy, which enabled him for 



talents wasted by the trifling class of works 
thus jiroiluced.' Whether from want or from 
■weariness ia hardly to be told, but in 1802, 
moved piThapa by a promise of knighthood, 
he left this country to take charge of the 
National .\cademv at Lisbon, and there, on 
7 March 1M15, he'died. 

Mr. Tiier ha? collected proliably all thai at 
liiiii date can be known oboul Bartoloni; but 
the estimate that Mr. Tuer has formed of the 
engraver is, it need hardly be said, too fa- 
vourable. If we speak of Bartolorai as an 
engnivcrpurely.it lehard to overpraise him; 
but it was of trifling thin^ that he was the 
delightful and even exquisitely graceful de- 



maintain a good position ; but he 
aflerwnrds drifted into poverty. His en- 
gravings are but few in number: they coiu- 
frise portraits of Madame Ktoiraier, after 
^sway, and of Mrs. Rudd, who was tried 
for forgBTv ill 1775, as well as six plates for 
the ' British Gallery of Contemporary Por- 
inuts,' 1822, and o" study of a nude female 
figure, ftum a drawing by Annibale Carracci, 
for Ottley'a 'Italian t£;hool of Pesipi.' Ho 
died in l^iidon on 35 Aug. 1821. Madame 
Vestris, the celebrated comic actress, was his 

[Redgravn'sUicn '■ : : ■ Tiier's 



all llnjtol'uxi and hi.-. 
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BARTON, ANDHEW (rf. loU), a Sout- 
tiih nii\a\ rominandcr, wliiwe defenl by Sir 
Thomas mid Hir Kdwitrd Howard ia celebrated 
in t.hc old ballad of Sir jVndww Bsrlor/waB 
llie sou of John Burton, who ia menlionsd in 
the aecoimt of the chamlierliiin of Fife, 1474— 
75, as master of the Yellow CnrveJ, fvubae- 
uiiuntly rendered famous under Sir Andrew- 
Wood. Like th« oilier Scottish naval com- 
manders of tlie time, John Barton was a mer- 
chant eeomon, and his three w 
Ilobeit (afterwards lord bieb 
Soatlnnd), and John, followed the sune occu~ 
piltion. .Indrew Barton's name occurs in the 
'Accounts of the Lord H'lrh Treasurer' 
(i. 348) as victualling Perkin Warbeck'^ sbip 
in 1407 ; and in the same ,vc«r, be well as 
A«quently aflemards, he is mentioned in the 
' Ledger iif Andrew Halyburton ' (printed in ! 
1867) nfi aupplyins merchandise to vsrioiu , 
persons, In 147flleltersof marquehodbeen ! 
granted bj James III to tbe Bartons against | 
lbs Portugese for plundering tbe abip of 
John Barton, the fattier. Tbeise letters had 
been repeatedly suspended in the hope of re- 
dress; but in November 1506 they were re- i 
newed by James n'tothesonsigraiitingthem j 
libertytoeeirePortuguesegoodatilltbey were I 
repaid 13,000 ducats of Portugal. .\.udrew , 
Barton was probably the most active of tbe , 
three brothers in capturing richly laden ebips 
of Portugal returning from India and Aliica ; 
dnd his daring and skill appear to linve won 
for him tbe special favour of the Scottish 
king, whose interest was almost as much 
centred in naval achievemenls as in tbe 
knigbtly tourneys which had made him fa- 
mous throughout Europe. In 15U6 James IV 
built ' a great and costly ship,' in command 
of which Andrew Barton completely cleorttd 
the Scottish coasts of Flemish pirates, send- 
ing the king, with a barbarity characteristic 
of tbe times, three barrels of their heads, in 
token of tbe thoroughness with which he had 
carried out bis cmmission (Leslie, Hittory 
nfikottand). In 1508Andrew Barton wassent 
lo assist Denmark against Lubeck (Gaihd- 
NBB, Letter* illiutratii^e of lAf Reigim <if 
Ritkard UI and Henry r//(186.t). ii. 264), 
In the following year there is record of acom- 
plaint by Margaret, duchess of Saioy, go- 
verness of the Netherlands, against the cap- 
ture of some vessels by Andrew and John 
llarton ; but tbe king assures her that her 
iufonnation must be erroneous (Brbweb, 
Ntate Papers, lienn Vm, vol. i. No. 117). 
There is indeed no distinct act of unlicensed 
piracy recorded against the Bartons ; but 
the rei'ival of letters of marque against the 
Portuguese, after an inten'al of thirty years, 
tended to associate piracy with their names. 
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It Vitu, also stated that .\ndretv Barton m* 
in lUu habit of svarcbing Cngli^ti tiwbhIs en- 
gaged in tbe t'ortnifuew IradL*. and. in tuv 
case, the capture of Portuffucee ui(-rcbaniti 
inSictwl serions ijamaffl on thfi trad'' ■■( ! 
don. Henry VUl does not appear tn ■. 
made any comtitninte against liim mthv K 
ofScotlandj but at thi: eamesl ri-nin. - 
Sir Thomas and Sir Edward Howan! h- ! 
mitted tliera to fit out two shi^ wiilj 
view of eflecling his capture. Tht-y fi 
nritb Barton cruising in the Downs iv 
own ship, the lion, attended bv a pii,i< 
A brilliant and desperate connJct eii-n 
but after Barton bad been shot by an »i 
through the heart the resistance of tlif >■ 
was at an end. Barton's abip -was br>i>. 
in triumph to tbe Thames, and becani' 
second man-of-wDr in tlie Kn^ligli nat v. 
Great Hnrrv. the earliest, having been h 
in 15(M. The defeat and death of li^r 
took place '2 Auo;. 1511. King Jam- 
manded redress from King Henry, wh. 
plied that tbe 'fate of pirates was riir\' \ 
object of difipnta among prince^,' impUu.. 
probably tbot tbe capture of Portxiguese *)\v 
was a. clear act of piracy. Henry, inii''' 
freed tbe «ilor» of Barton, supulj^ng thnii 
with money sufficient to take Utom boiBi | 
but this act of clemency fitiled tQ Mtiif~ **^' 
Scottish king, and the dispute W«a I 
fought out on Flodden Field. 

[Id additiim to the Stat« Pspvn Uw U 
sulhoriliea rtgnniiin; Andre*- BaMon ax 
Chronicle ou the Gngliib side, aiid iho bi 
of Leslie und Bat^haoan on the Scottiali A 
tli« ballftil uf ^'i^ Andrew Burton, bm 
pxpansioQ of ibe narrativa in Holla 
theroarethreedifFeKBt forma — tliv ivirliFa' 
Ihnt of Bifhop Psrcv's folio luanuncript (aluat 
1650); the secood the old Ittoodside ia liUck 
letter, printed for W. 0., and sold liy the book- 
sellers of Pye Comer; and the third Ibe Teiviai 
priatfld hy Pi>rcy in his Beliqnoa, and which i* 
simply the (olio iDanuscriptcopy, alurnt.liut not 
iniproTBil by II compiuisoniriclitJle u1d briiodtiJ? 
copy. The kmgfithood atlntmteil to .\ii.!r. 
BiiTtoii in the tiallod ii apparently flciili'^ij- 
in the record nf a rift of land tn him in Tr 
1510 {RifiitlTum MaffHi SiljilHRripim Stvti"- 
psi'. 3511) no title is mrntioned.] T. E.H. 

BARTON, BERNARD{17tM-184e^^H 

was bnm uf quaker parents at C>riidH^| 
31 Jan. 1784, lis mother dying a tawS^ 
after his birth. His father, a manufaetnnSt 
married again in Bernard's infancr< remarxA 
to London, and finally engaged in malting 
business ut Hertford, where he died i ntt» 
prime of life. The widow and i " ~ 
uftcrwards resided at Tottenham, 
wtis sent to a quaker school ftt Ipl 







t the age of fourteen was apprenticed 
shoplieeper, of the name ui Jeaiip, 



Uiiktend in Eftscv. After eight yeare ser- 
vice ha removed to WoodliriUgt-, murried 
his employor's dftughter (1807), mid entered 
iulo partnerehip with her brother us con) and 
com merchant. In the foUowiiig year his 
wife died ill giving birth to a daughter, 
AVherenpou liurtOD flbuidnaed biutiness and 
liecnme tutor in the family of Mr. Water- 
bouse, a Liverpool merchant. After staying 
I year in Liveniool, where he made the ac- 
luiiintance of tueIto»coe ftunilv, he returned 
I Woodbridga, and received a. clerkship 
" Messrs. AleiBtider'a lank — employment 
'^ liich he held for forty years iintil within 
tivn days of his death. 

tn 181:2, Barton published hia first volume 
.if versed, 'Metrical EUiisions,' and began a ' 
';<irre«pondeuce with SoutUey. About this ' 
t ira« he addressed a copy of coiiipliinentnry 
versea to the Ettrick Shepherd, who hnstened , 
ti.1 respond in grateful and flattering terms. | 
1 liigg had written a tragedv, which he was I 
ait\ioiis to «ee represented at a London i 
(bi^atre, nnd, not knowing how to proceed in i 
1 he matter, solicited the a£«atance of the ' 
i|iiaker poet, who in great perplexity applied ' 
'o the amiable Capel Lom, and by that ' 
[/etitlemaa's advice ttie scheme was dropped. 
In 181S appeared the 'Convict's Appeal,' a 
lirolaet in verse against the severity of the 
'•riminal code of that da^. The pamphlet 
I'lars no uame on the title-page, but the 
ili'ilicBlion to James Monteomerj- is signed , 
' K. B.' In the same year Barton published 
by snbBcription 'Poems by an Amateur;'! 
mid Iwo years afterwards he found a pub- 
lisher for a volume of ' Poems ' which re- I 
ceived some praise from the critics and ! 
tvached a fuurth edition in \B2a. ' Napoleon 
and other Poems' (dedicated to George IV), 
and ' ViTses on the death of P. B. Shelley,' 
appeared in IS'22. 

It wad at this time thai Barton began a 
correspondence with C'liarles Lnnib. The 
fn.'edom with which the quoVers liad been 
liundled in the ' Essays of Elia ' induced 
Burton to remonstrate gently with the 
•>«sayist.. Charmed with his correspondent's 
homely earnestness and piety, Lamb was 
soon on terms of intimacy with tlieqiiaker 
poirl, for nobody Inved more than Lamb 
I he spirit, apart from the observances, of 
iliinkerism. Shortl\- aftor making Lamb's 
!icc|^uajnlance. Barf cm con temp! nied resigning 
tii^ appointment ut WocKlbridgo atvd sup- 

E)i'ting himself by his liteniry labours. 
amb, to whom he communicateil the pro- 
ject, advised him strongly against sncli a 
-course. 'Keep to your mink, wrote Lamb, 



'and the bank will keep you.' Southey 
gave similar advice. Meanwhile his literary 
work wua beginning to tell upon his healtli. 
In his letters to Southey and Lamb he com- 
plained that he was suffering from low 
spirits and headache, and again bis friends 
were ready with their advicH — Lamb rally- 
ing him banteringly, and Soulhey seriously 
counselling him to keep good lioura and 
never to write verses after supper, At this 
lime his pen was very active, and he gaineil 
both pleasure imd pruSt from his labouri'. 
' The preparation of a book,' says his bio- 
grapher, Edward Fitzgerald, ' was amuse- 
ment and excitement tu one who had little 
enough of it in the ordinary course of daily 
life: treaties with publishers — arrangements 
of printing — correspondence with friends on 
the subject — and, when the little volume 
waa at last afloat, watching it for a while 
somewhat as a boy watch<« a paper boat 
committed to the sea.' 

In 1824 some members of the Society of 
Friends showed their respect for the poet in 
a tangible form bv raising the aum of twelvH 
hundred poimds for his benefit. The origi- 
nator of (he scheme was Joseph John 
Gumey, ot whoae death in after-years the 

KBt composed a copy of memorial verse.s. 
,rion hesitated about taking the money, 
and asked the advice of Charles Lamb, who 
wrote that his opinion was decisive for th<^ 
■ acceptance of what has been so honoiirably 
ofi'ered.' The money was invested in the 
name of a Mr. Shewell, and the yearly 
interest wua paid to Barton. Though placed 
in somewhat easier circumstances by the 
bounty of his friends, Barton did not at all 
relax his 1 

'A Missiona^s Memoir, or Verses on the 
Death of J. Lawson.' These were followed 
by ' A Widow's Tale and other Poems,' 1827, 
and ' A New Year's Eve.' 1821*. Aft«t the 
publication of the latter poem be seems to 
nave taken a long spell of rest ; or perhaps 
the public was growing loo fastidious to 
relish the <]naker poet'« homely verses. His 
next appearance was in 1836, when be joined 
his daughter Lucy in the publication of 'The 
Rcliqiiary.with a Prefatory .Ipppal for Poetry 
and Poets.' Then followed another long 
period of silence, broken in 1S45 by the b^ 
pearanee of ' Uousebold Verses.' Thi* 
volume, i!edicatt<d to the queen, attracted 
the nniiee of Sir Robert Peel, who on leaving 
office procured fur the poet a pension of lOOt. 
ayear. During oil tliese vcars Barton seldom 
Idit Woodbridge. He iiad paid 
visits 10 Cliarles Lamb, and QOO^ 
went down into ILuupihirstoM 
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nia holidnvB wen- aoinelimea spent undor (he 
roof of liiB friend, W. )Mhnm Doimc, »t 
MuttiBhall, Korfnlk. Here his ilrlidit was 
lo ]i«ti>n to the convtrantion uf iin. fiodlinin, 
au old Isdr who in her yuuili luid bwu tlie 
friend of Cowper. In Inter life Barton (jrew 
more uid mori- iliMiiclined to lake exepciai-. 
He liked to BJt ill lila librarj snd enjoy tho 
prospect througrh the opn window, or, if lu" 
started n-ilh anj frienilB for n walk, he would 
soon stretch himself on thfl ero-u nnd wail 
for his friends' return. Though his sedentary 
habits alFeeted his heulth, he was uevcrpain- 
fnllv ill, and always kopt a cheerful spirit. 
In 1^6 he made a short stay at Aldborough 
for the benefit of his healrh, nnd on return- 
ing to Woodbridge printed privateh- a little 
collection of pocnu entitled ' Seawefds 
(jathered at Aldborough, Suffolk, in the 
Autumn of 1M6.' Some other triftes remain ' 
to be mentioned: 1. 'A Meiuorial of J, J, | 
Oume^-,' 1847. 2. ' Birthday Veraw at 
Sisty-fcnir," 1848. 3. * A Brief Memorinl of 
Major E. Moor Wood,' 1«4C. 4. ■ On the ] 
Sigiw of the Times,' 1848. 5. ' Ichabod,' 
1848. On 19 Feb. 1849, Barton died after I 
a short, illness and with little Aulferiiig. In 
the same year his diiughter Lucy published | 
n selection of his lelters and poems, and ■ 
Hdward Filrgerold (tlie distiDgoisbHiI trans- I 
liilor of 'Omar Khayyam" and 'Calderon '), | 
afterwards her husband, contributed a bio- | 
graphical introduction. In the ' Alhenirum' , 
obituary notice it is stated that he left much 
fllgiliTe verse in manuscript. 

Bernard Barton is chiefly remembered as 
the friend of Lamb. His many volumos of 
verse are quite forgotten. Even the scanty 
book of seleclions published by his daughter 
contains much that might have been omit- 
ted. He wrote easily— tooeasilv — andnever 
troubled to correct what he lind written. 
Hut all his work is unaffected ; nor are there 
wanting occasion 111 touches of deep and 
jienuine pathos. In Ids devotional verses 
there is a flavour of old-world quaintnesa 
nod charm, recalling homely Geor^ Ilef^ 
bert's 'Temple;' and in other lyrics Edward 
I'itBgcrald found something of the 'leisurely 
grace ' that distinguishes the Greek An- 
thology. Free from all tinge of bigotry, 
simple and sympathetic, Bernard Itarton 
won the esteem and altt'Clion of a laree circle 
of &iends, young and old, orthodox and 
heterodox. 

(ru«m« ami Leiisn; of Beranrd Bartnn, 
■elected by Lucy Bnrton, with a biographiMl 
■lolice by E[d»'nnl] Flili:] 0[en1d]. 1840; 
Lamb's Leltcrs : Davy's MS. Suflblt I 'ullMtions 
in the British Uusenm Addit. MS. 191 17 j 

A. H. B, 
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BAB'TON, CILAKLES |.ir6A-lMSi. 
le^nl writer, was callnl to tbe bar U tb» 
Inner Temple in I'tlfi, nnd pmctiBod ti 
convefunccr. He died at Cbeltenlua at 
18 Kov. 1843, aged 7n. Ills nrincifMl pA- 
lications arr : 1. ' Histtirical Trwitwe ed * 
Suit in Equiiy.' 1790. 2. • Elomenlsof C«i- 
^eynucing,' 6 \ols.. 1802-5, 2u(l ed. 1821-^ 
3. 'Original Prw^enta in Conivpuciag.' 
5 vols., IHOriO. 4. 'l>mcti(»l TliatMqutMU 
on C'oni-eyancing,' 1828. 

[Gent. Hag., new aer.. sxii. SIQ; Ctufa'i 
BIbl. Lcgiim. 2ia, 21*. iHi SwmI'b Cm. rf 
Law Hooks (IStta), SI ; Bi^. Diot. oTLMv 
Aulhore(181«), 16.] T. C. 

BARTON, EDWARD ( 15e2?-15OT),ti» 
second English ambnssadur scot to CoiiBtanti- 
nople, wru probably the socMmd son uf Ediranl 
Barton of Whenbv, YorkBliire. w lii ,lii-d i" 
IGIO (Qhoysa'a Filiation of T. ■' • 
Foster, p.o). Barton was hu:-.' 
and HppvHK I'l havesucccocl.nl ^' 
j home as Fnglisli ambassadoi' :.: 

noplfi in 1590. As was the c„-i. , 

I predecessor, his cliief duty was ut tir&t Ui 
protect the iateTests of the Turlcc-y UomjMiiT, 
I which had been estahlished in I67fl. AV 
: though he bore the title of ' agent (or htr 
I migesty with the grand seignior' and rtorind i 
I BpHymentof500f.fromtheexchi<qu«rOOOel. 
I 151)0), tho company was, us a rule> ttdd n- 
, HHinsible for his salsrv, and seems lo luic 
I failed to remit it regularly. In In^I 1 . 
Burghlej- addressed a series of (|ueslitii' 
the otiicials of the Turkey Company n 
' what entertainment has been made i" ''i 
Barton in certainty, and whether he has Ivm 
allowed the four per cent, promiaed ; irlun 
allowance he has had from the begponioK >' 
, his service, when he has had any, and wut 
I it was for, a» he complains of K^nt wasl 
aud unkind answers, and that Ciillina and 
Salter, the consul and vicp-conaul at Tripa 
I deny him relief iSfafi' Paiirr Cai 
: 14 Aug. 15011. In lofl4 Bart . 
2,(X)0 gold 'chmjuins,' eqiiivalcmt to J 
'for the queen's special Ber\'ioa in C. 
liuople.'and early in lA96hc tvoftived • 
commission ns nmbasHdor under t' 

seal, thus removing him from his , 

on the Turkey Companv. Bartun was pnpular 
among (he 'Turks and fought under tWir flap. 
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aimilian in 1595, wrote: 'As to yoar 
t well-beloved umbitKaBdor at our 
1 Porte, Edward Barton, one in the 
a of the Messiah, he biiYiiig beeu en- 
1 by u$ to follow our imperial camp 
lut havine been enabled previously to 
n your higliness's permission to go with 
...W imnerinl stall', has well acquit ted niniKlf 
of'liiH duties in the campaign, to that we have 
i*eHSon tu he Mtisfied, and to hope that also 
voiir highness will know how to appreciate 
ihi.' services hehasthus rendered to us in our 
imperial camp.' Soon after Lin return from 
tills campaign ihe plague raged in Conatan- 
liuonle, and iu 15Q. llarton took refuge in 
the little island of Halko (XoXjtir), where he 
fell a victim to the ecourge on 15 Dec. He 
wus buried there, outside the principal door 
i>f the church attached to the convent of 
I he Virgin. The inscription on the slab above 
his grave waa as follows: ' Kduardo Barton, 
niustrissimo Serenissimw Anglorum Heginte 
Oratori, viroprcestaiitiMimo.qui post reditum 
a bello Ungarico, quo cimi invicto Turcor. im- 
peratore profeclus fuerat, diem obiit pietatis 
ergo, tetatis anno xxw., Sal. vero MDIcni, 
xviii. Kal. Januar.' 

In a letter to Barton from Thomas Hum- 
phrevs, preserved among the State Papers j 
<20 Aug. 1691), complaint is made of the , 
conduct of Barton's elder brother, to whom 
he appears to have given lai^ sums of money, 
and he is asked to beslow bis bounty for the 
future on his sister and her children. A copy 
ofUalvin'e'Iiistilutes'uccompnniedlhe letter 
aa » gift from the writer. 

[EUis'i Orig. Letters, (let BeriM) iii. 84-8. 
(3rd mnee) iv. 147 ; Notes aad Queries (3rd ' 
ceries), xii. ib9; Cul. of Domrat. Slate Papera. I 
16l»ft-6.] e, L.L. I 

BARTON, EUZABETH ( 1506 P-loai^), , 
commonly culled the NUN or Maid op Kest, ' 
WHS, according to lier own nccount, bom in 
1506. About lo^5 she was domestic sen-nnt 
at Aldington, Kent, in the household of 
Thomas Cobb, stewijd of a neigbbnuring 
estate owned bvWnrlmm.ttriilibisbopof Can- . 
terburv. In tluit venr she was ullucked by I 
w>meiiLteni»tdl^o.<;,',and in tbecourseoflier \ 

rHngeni.'Mi, «liiili ilcielnped into a religious ; 
raanin. For r!ii\s ingelber sbe often lay in 
a trance, and while iippnrently unconscious 
'told wondrously things done in other places, 
whilst sliB was neither herself present nor 
yet heard no rejtort thereof.' Her byaterical 
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Huiierstilioiis neighbourly, eu«ily milled bv a 
doubtful coil si »t en ci' in her ravings, concluded 
that either ihe lloly tiiiost or the Devil 
posseaaed her. Cobb, her master, summoned 
Kichard Masters, the parish priest, to aid 
him in watching lier. and they were soon 
convinced thai Elixabelh was inspired bj- 
the Jloly (!ho8t. Musters elmightway re- 

Crted the matter lo Archbtsbop \Varham at 
jnbelfa, and Warham. then in hia dotage, 
sent tbe girl u mei<sage that sbe was not ' to 
hide the goodness and tbe works of GbxI.' 
In a few months the girl's illue«a left her, 
but Cobb and Masters, togetJier with th« 
villagers of Aldington, continued to treat 
her with pious reepecl, and Cobb, removing 
her from his kitcben, invited her to live on 
terms of equality with his family. &he waa 
unwilling to hastily forfeit the regard of her 
neighbours, and perceived it easy, as sbe 
subsequently confessed, lo feign ber former 
trances and tbe alleged prophetic uttemnces. 
About 1526 Archbishop Warlmm found her 
reputation still growing, and directed tbe 
prior of Christ Church, Canlerbury, to semi 
two of his monks, Edward Bocking [q. v.] 
and William Iladley, to observe the girl more 
closely. The prior obeyed (he order unwil- 
lingly ; but Bocking on his arrival perceived 
tliat EliKabetb might prove a useful agent in 
restoring popular esteem to certain timet ices 
of tbe mediffival church then widely die- 
credited. He educated her in the carbolic 
legends of the saints and induced ber lo in- 
cea that she was in direct 
ith tbe Virgin Maiy. He 
taught her to anathematise m her rai'ings 
all the opponents of the catholic church, and 
to dispose of the protestant arguments with 
much coherency. The exhibition of theo- 
logical knowledge by an uneducated viliagn 
girl naturally confirmed (be popular belief 
Ibat Eliiabetb was divinely insptreil. To 
extend her fame, Bocking announced that on 
a certain day she would perform a mimcle. 
In the presence of 2,000 persons she was 
laid before the image of lite Virgin in the 
famous chapel of Cur Ladv in the neighbour- 
ing village of Courl-at-Strete. There she 
fell into 8 trance lasting for three hours, 
during which her face imderweul much ilis- 
tortion. ' A voice speaking within her belly ' 
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torments of heU. ' It spake also many things 
for the confirmation of pilgrimages and (ren- 
tals, hearing of masses and confessions, and 
many other such thinj*.' .\n nrroiint nf the 
so-called nuriTf!" v--' --■-■■•■ ;... i..- iinck- 

named hdi'^ir.! 1 1 
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far nnd wide. The trtict U entitled ' A mi- 
raculous work of Inle done at (kiurt-of-Strote 
in Kent, published to the deuoute iiedjilL- of 
this tyme for llieit BpirituBl toiisoUtiou, liT 
Edward Thw»«o8. G«»t,' 1537. Immedi- 
utelv aAerwarcu EVuubelli left Aldin^it, 
Bt tlie oll^ted commnnd of tlie Vireiiii, for 
tlie priorr of Bt, Sepulclire at Cai>t«rbiirT, 
where a cell was asaipied her, with Kick- 
ing ns her confeseor and attendnnt. There 
her jirophetic powers quickly de>-elo])e<l, ami 
e^lui uasuuied llie title of t ha Nun of Kent, 
tjbe propliasied throughout 15^ and 15:^8, 
not only ou all questions of nalioiuil interest, 
hut on the private circumstances of visitors 
who flocked to her celt and offered her fees 
for her services. ' Divers and many us well 
great men of the realm bs mean men and < 
many learned men, but niiecially many re- 
ligious men, had great conndence in her, and 
olteu reKorted to her.' Friendly monks of 
Christ Church supplied her secrelly with 
Kiifficienl informa.tion to enable her to eacnpe 
sarinuB error in her prophecies, and she main- 
tained her reputation bv long fastings, by 
Helf-inflicled wounds which she attributed to 
lier combats with the devil, and by stories of 
lier ascents to heaven by way of the priory 
chapel. From time to time her oracles were 
coUncte 
showed 

refused to attach any weigtit to them, 
and Sir Tlmiaos More, who also examined 
them at. the king's request, spoke of them at 
■his lime as ' such as any simple woman 
mi^ht speak of her oH-n wit',' But More had 
alreoily ilnav much indirectly to give pet^ 
manenee to Elimbeth's fame. He published 
( in ch. xvi. of his Dialogue on catholic prac- 
tices, 1536) a categorical statement of his 
belief in the diviiii' inspiration of Anne 
Wentworth, ' the maidol' Ipswich,' a daugh- 
ter of Sir Roger Wcntwurth of Ipswich, 
who, although only twelve veors old, had 
ill 1537 imitated most of Eliaibeth's L-arly 
i^neriencea, and had then retired to the 
abWy of the 31inories (Cranubb's Work*, 
Porker Soc. p. 85). Anne afterwards with- 
drew her pretenBious to the cift of prophecy. 
William Tindnl repeatedly denounced both 
Elizabeth of Kent and Anne of Ipswich us 
impostors from 1528 onwards (cf. hia Obe- 
Jience of a Chi-iiten Man, 153rt, p, 337, 
nnd his Aruaer to Sir Thamti* More'* Din- 
loffuf (1530), p. 91, in Parker Soc. edition 
of Tywdalb's Worki). But only a few of 
the bolder reformers appear to have wholly 
discredited Eliiahetl/s claims to divine iii- 
spiratinu at this date. 

As soon as the kinjf's 
itig a divorce tVom Qi 
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known at Oanlerbiir' 

Meaandber influeni-r I ■ 

ing iit>Bin£t it, ' lu ' > ' 

authority of Ood.' ."!:■ , . . _. . 

divorce, and propheifivl 'tiut jf any ■■■■- 

ware offered Queen Catherine, Ilt^nryVh. 

no loitgier he king of this realm ...... 

should die a vilUin'.^ ilcutli.' .\rchbi- 
Warhsm was e«silv omrinced bv her ; . 
her bold words led Inm lo revoke tii prciTt 
In imirry ibe king to .Vane itoleyn. 
1 Oct. 1538 hewrotr M the nmi- r-, 

to Wolsey, lief^ing liTm to u r 

intwview. WoUej- aj«*eiit4>d, .i 

was confirmed by the girl in in 

to the divorce, .\fter the mi-! . 

in 1531, Elizabeth declared thai m imi i:- 
: tcrcession he was ultimatelv oilmiltvd ib 

heaven. Between 1528 and' 1&S2 tha wm 

was recognised throughout England u tbf 
I chief champion both of Quoeu t^LtheriiU onl 
' of the catholic church in Engliuid. Biabop 
I Fisher held repeated conAultatioos with hM, 
I and wept with Joy over her revelatioai 
, liie monks nf Son onm inviiM bm tu 
I their house ; there Sir Thomas Ua« nel 

her more than once, and treated ber vilb 
j suspicious reverence. The monka of lie 
' CharterhouHe.bothat liniidonuii<iShe«u.an'i 
' the Friar Observants of Itichmond. <.Iiv.ii 
' wich.and Osnterbiirj, publicly avowed th 

belief in her power of prophecy. The M . 

chioneas of Exeter and tlie Counf.- 

Salisbury, with many other p."r 

larly consulted lier at their o^in 

her" prophecies were Erequei^r! 

to Queen Catherine and the I'l ^ 

The pope's agents in Kuglonrl i > 

riiiA and Antonio Pollin) and t -.. 

selflClement VI)8hethreulen"i 

deat.riiction unless they work> ■ 

behalf of Queen Catherine, \. . . 
' her own account, Henry VIII a 

lives of Anne Bolevn sought in vail) t^M 

her into silence. In October 1 

uccompanied by Aime Qoleyn, n 
, Ht Calais, and the girl assertod tlntfe J 

utterances alone had prevented th* a 
. tion there of the marriage of AntW w; 
' king. When on his return from ] 
. Huniy passed throupb Caiilerhury on 3 

way to London, Eliialwili tlinijt hnraolf]^ 

his presence, and mn<!c I'luiile^a attempt 

terriiy him into a cbniigi" uf policy. 

tried hard, nl the saniu time, tu o&^ 

audience cf Queen Catherine, but tlM ] 

prudently declined to bold any oamw 

lion with her, and there appear* no Q 

for the common aMumption thtt b*' 

therine and the Princes* Morr at t 

compromised themtelves by tWr I 



«itli ihi- iiiui (cf. P. Fkiedkasn's Anrte 
Il',lfyn, \. 245). 

After lI(iiir)-'»m9iTi»gewith Anne Bolevii 
.L'> Muv 1533) the nun's udherents look'ed 

II Miiu for the fiilfilmenl «f her prophecy 
: !.at he wonlil die in the sutceedin^ montli. 

I . maiiitnin her influence glie shifted her 
|i..-iiion, iind decUireil tlml, like Saul, HeLiry 
\i iL4 DO Uinger king iu the iighl of fiod. The 
iiii-ndicunl friHrs spread report i>f lier nuw 
r-i elation ihrougbout tbe cniintrj-.Kiid C'rom- 
"-,■11, tlien at the height of his power, viewed 
• t nti & trHasonable lueilement lo rebellion. 
JI.>rfrieiid'Wu'hamhHddie<louL>3Aug.iri32, 
..ii.l nn 30 March 1-533 Cranmer was conse- 
iTuied to the primucr. The new archbit^liop 
wiiB directed to Buhject the nun in the Bum- 
mer of 1533 to rigorous e.\ftniination, and on 
in July t.be priorese of St, Sepulohre'a was 
■ inietvd by Cranmer to bring ber before him 
ijiiil Dr. Gwent, ibe ilemi of urches. The 
>;lrl at first maintained ber prophetic r6ie. 
(.'mmwell hod aent down a set of interro- 
Hdtiiries, but Cnmiovr declineil to use them, 
(lot^miufir ihum lo be too direct to obtain the 
nun's conviction out of her own moiltli, mid 
tine of Cromwell's Bgeota wrott (U Aug.) 
Ihftt 'my Lord [of Canterbury] dolh but 
dally with ber.' But Cranmer lud no in- 
I'-ntion of tivatin^ the nun leniently, ami 
I I'lH'ated exomiuationB drew a full confession 
iVum her in September. ' She never had 
^ isions in all ber life, but nil that she ever 
Miid was feigned of her own imagiuatiou, 
liiiiy to satisfy the minds of those which 
I'.'Ndrted to her and to obtain worldly pntiae ' 
( Stkypb's Cfaamer, ii. 272). Ou 25 Sept. 
Hocking and Hndley, her chief counsellors, 
who had long been watched, were arrested, 
nnd in the course of the following October 
Itucking confessed his share in the imposture. ' 
In Novembur, besides the nun and the two 
moolu of Christ Church, Masl^ra, the parish I 
priiat of Aldington, Richard Dering, another I 
mouhof Cnliterbury, Hugh Uich and Richard I 
Riaby, Friars Otaervant of Canterbury, Henry | 
fiold, parish priest of Aldermary, London, 
Olid Edward Tbwavlee. the author of the 
piimphlvt on llie f'ourt-at-Strete miracle, 
were committed to the Tower. Brought be- 
forB the Star Chamber, they oil throw them- 
M-lves upon the mercy of the court. A 
conference was held at Westminster by the 
judges, bishops, and peers as to the fate of, 
the nun. In a public a«erobly (20 Nov.), to 
whicli persoiu lri>in all parts of the country 
wero ■ummotiCKl, Lord Chancellor Audley 
lutide a declaration that EUiabeth liad aimed , 
at the king's dethronement, and cries of ' To , 



Chamber, a scaffold was erected a day or two 
later by St. Paul's Cross ; the nun with ber 
chief accomplices were placed upon it, and 
oil read theu- confessions aloud there, while 
Capon, bishop of Bangor, preached a sermon 
in deniiiu:iation of the fraud. The ceremony 
was repeated in the same month a 
bury, when the culprits were exhibited ou a 
scaffold erected in the churchyard of the 
monastery of the Holy Trinity (Chronicle of 
St. Augustine's, Caiiterburj', in Harrntiret 
of Rfformation (Camden Soc.), p. 380). To 
destroy the effect of the nun's influence it 
WHS deemed necessary to thus degrade her in 
the sight of her followers. It was nisu Crom- 
well's desire to implicate in the conspiracy, 
by repeated examinations of the prisonurB, 
(rardiner, bishop of Winchester, and other 
adhereittij of Queen Catherine, and probably 
the (jueen herself. Msuyof EUiabBlb'sfurmcr 
diHCiples(incl uding the Alarchtonesi of Exeter 
andthomasGoldwell, prior of Christ Church, 
Canterbury) were aware of Cromwell's aim, 
and, panic-stiickon by the nnn'a confession, 
ivrote direct to Henry liTH begging him to 
pardon theirformeriiitimacy with her. There 
was no hurry on the part of the govern- 
ment in determining the punishment due 
to the ofi'enders, and o-tiet their public ex- 

esure they were taken hack to the Tower, 
It before the close of 1533 every detail in 
tlieimposturewftsknown to Cromwell. When 

farl lament met in the middle of January 
533-4, a bill of attainder was drawn up 
SAainst the nun, Bouking, Dering, Rich, Risbv, 
Gold, and Masters, the parish priest of Al- 
dington, as the concoctors of a treasonable 
conspiracy, and agunst Sir Thomas More, 
Bishop I^isher, Adeson, Fisher's chaplain, 
Abel, Queen Catherine's chaplain, Tliwiiytea, 
and two others, as abettors of it. To More 
and Fisher the bill wiis privately communi- 
cated before its introduction into the House 
of lairds (21 Feb, 15*5-1), More frankly 
avowed his error in conferring willi the nun ; 
produced a letter in which ne hud warned 
berlo avoid politics; and denied that he hod 
admitted her prophetic powers ( W. Roper'k 
Liff of Sir T. More, ed. Singer, 1817, pp. 125- 
\3Si), The explanation was deemed saiisfuc- 
tory by Cromwell, and More'sname was with- 
drawn from the bill in obedience to the wish 
of the HoLue of Lords. Fisher in letters to 
the king and to the House of Lords declared 
that he had only tested the nun's revelations, 
and had committed no offencewhatever; but 
the evidence ns to his sumiort of the nun 
was so powerful, and his defence was deemed 
so ineffectual, that proreedin^ agnini 
wereaUowedtatakelheircourw. Un6Marcb 
the bill was read for the third tinw it 
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Hou«e of Lord*, aad tia il >Iarcli it re- 
ceived tlie royiil iissfnt, Aworditiit lu its 
terms Kliwibtlli. Uwkiiig, Dering, Kiclt. Its- 
by, Ould, and MnEtcra. were coiicleinned to 
dealh, while Fisher, Adewin, Abel, Thwuyle*, 
and two (itliere were senteiic^ed tn a for- 
feiture of goods and b term nf imj>rieonmPiit, 
which wax afYerwririls remlttt^. Elizahvlli 
with the priests and friim wus ext-ciited ut 
Tyburn on 30 Auril followiuy. Rich did 
not sufi'er tbt^ tinnl punishnieut, bill whether 
)i« died between the drafting of rbe bill of , 
BItniiidtir nnd the eseciil iou of the sentence, 
or wai pinioned in llie interval, ie iincertitiii. 
Thiiniin iuapMthetlc speech from the Mafi'old 
eompleled her former cunfeMiions bv aHino- ' 
in)[ tliQt slie WHS ruponnible for Iier own i 
ilenth and that of her compnnionti. hut she 
i-ontplnined that »he. ' h poor wench without 
learning,' had been piifteil ii]i by the prsisee 
of learned men, who made her feif^ed 
revelatiiins a eouvce of v"''<'' 'o tbem-^ 

[A full hietory of the conspiracy appatire in . 
ihe pulili«he<i Act of Atuiinaer. afi Henrj ^'Jll, 
cap. 12, vliich is (^ van almost verbatim in BhU's 
(.'bronii:le(lS48}, lol. 218 A et saq., but su Gir iia 
it implicate Queen Calhenne, its sUtemrtila 
moat be receired with caution. See alio t'roiide'a 
Hiatory, i. nnd ii. ; PhdI Fiiedmiuin'ii .\iiiie 
Botoyn (ISB4I; WrighCa Suppreaaioa nf tha | 
Moiuwteriea (CnludeD Soc.), pp. 13-34, whrre a , 
nuiDber of tiammenta relating to the nun are 
printed from the Cottonian MS. (Cloopatra E. ' 
IV.); Gainlner'a Lptten and Papers of BeDr>- VIII i 
for 1633-4 ; QayaBgoa'a Calendar of State PHpera, 
Spain, for 1633.4, where Cliappuya'a lellera to 
the Emperor Cbarlas give an apparently impar- 
tial aemont of the nan's conspiracy ; Slrype'a 
Cranmor; Slrype'a MemwinU. I. i. 271, »fiore 
DiHoy Biamples nf the nun's Dmclea are printed ; | 
Dnroet's Hist. Reformalioo (ed. Pococli), i. 246 : i 
Fnller'a Church Iliotoiv (ed. Bri'wor), in. 74-6.1 

S. L. L. 
BARTON, FlIANCES. [SeeABisaroK.] | 

BABTON, .iniiX be (/. 1301), judge, ' 

otherwise colled DB Rytob and Db Fbyioji, 
a Yorkshire nenlleninn, ia with llalpli Fit*- ■ 
William, the king's lieutenant in Yorkshire, 
n meiaher of the itinerary court conatilnted 
\i\ the first commission of Trailbseton for 
Y'urkehire, for which IleminErford gives as 
date 1 304 (ae to dHlc Sj^lman^ ' Gloesary ' is 
»ilent). A parliantenlar^- writ of 23 Nov. 
1804 is addressed ti> Barton ondFitiwillinm, 
with two others {Parlimntntai-y Writ*, i. 
•107) ; but their luimee do not appear in the 
later and greater commission for all the coun- 
ties. ^Vheuve it seems jirolNtble the ofTencea 
they were to try were found to re<iii ire judges 
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of more esperienee aod grealtrr powcni- tl* 
was appointed a commieniout-r lu inijuiiv ■> 
to u specie cheal fouui] on tlie Y'udialun 
coast and claimed aa wrvck by the lio^ 
and also in 8 Edward H. to lv\y eciilaga B 
Yorluhire. In Hi Edward I h^ was »u»- 
moned to military service agninet tha SmU' 
{Abb. Rot. Oriff. i. ^14), nnd \fas on iba 
cotutnission of array for Vork»fairp in SB Ert- 
ward I, and ngain in 31 l^wmrd I {AHm- 
mentary Write, t. ^77, 346, STO). 

[Fun's Livati ol Ule JuiIgMi.] J. A. 9. 

BARTON. JOHN ( lotL ceut.), -htm m 
Lollardr. appears to h»Mi flourislied in lie 
rejirn or Ilemr V, to whom lie (ltMiic«t«il lot 
' Confutatio LallardoruiD.' A ii)uiiiuicn{A 
copy of this work is preserved in the Ubiarr 
of All SouU' College, Uxford, wriiu-D ici '. 
band which Mr. Coxe ossif^e to the iiflei i,;^ 
century. Other manuscripts of this uu'I 
are mentioned by Tanner, wbu appai' 
would identify him with a certain Julm i 
ton, l!eq,, hiiried in St. Martin'' '"(r 
Ludgate, 143B 1 but there does <•■■• "■■■■■ 
he any valid ground for thie Jl 
Tanner says that ho waspof^-ili. 
of Oxford ; but for this stann, 
he fails to give any authority, iiii< : 
lo be content with Barton'e own (ii-.^Tiptiiju 
of hinaetf, as quoted by Bale — ' plain John ' 
Barton, the physician.' 

[Tannery Coxa's Catiilogtie, All Sonla', ii. \i.\ 
T. A. .\ 

BABTON, MATTHEW (1715F-I:' 

admiral, entered the navy in I7S0, on ti-<. 
the Fox, under the command of Cnjii 
Arnold, and served with him on the cu'i-^ 
South Carolina. Afterwords h« ^vrv"! 
the ISIcditerrnnean under Cnptaliia .1 
Byng, V'anbrusb, and Lord Augustus I 
roj' ; nnd in March 1739, buing then a n: 
shipman ol' the Somerset, wa^ made .i 
tenant in the St. Joseph price by Adm 
Haddock. He was then appointed t« ! 
Lennox, of TO guns, and was engagisl in 
in the capture of the PrinccsB, IB \; 
1740. In October he was transferred t'^ 
Princess Caroline, 80 gtms, communili il r 
Captain Griffin, fonning part of Ih.> Hc.t 
wluch sailed with Sir CLaloner (_)k1,. f-ir ihr 
'V\'eBt Indies. On arrivingat Jxitiuico. A<1- 
tniral ^'ernon selected ths Trincesx 
fur his flag, and Capiuiu Gritlin wa* 
to the Burford, taking Lieutenant 
with him. .\fler the failure at C 
Ihe Burford carae home and paid oft', 
was appointed to tins Nonsuch, 60 
which ship he went to the Mifdit* 
and contijiucd [ill after the bat tie off' 
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I I Feb. 1743-1. whiMi, in Soiilerabrr. he wus 
ii]>puiuted to tho Mnrlbofougb, und a tew 
iiiijutliB later to the Nvptuav. carrying the 
lla^ of Vice-sdmiral Kowley. the eoni- 
iiiander-in-ctief, by whom, in Mbv 1745, he 
wAj promoted lo the couuuiuid of the Duke 
lirtship; and in February 174(i-7 lie was 
further promoted by Vice-ndiuiml Medley 
I'.- the Antelope fri^te. In that, and after- 
" arde in the Poetihon xtbec, he ti'mained in 
I he McdiCemineun till the pciure. when the 
I'uKtillon was paid off at Port Mahoii, and 
Iturtoii retuniMl to England in the flHCship 
with Vicij-adiniral Byng. He hw no 
tiu-lher employment at sua till the recom- 
mcncemeut of tbe war with France, when he 
\\a/< ap))ointeil to the Lichfield, 60 guns, one 
111' tbe fleet which went to North (Uuerics 
A^ith Boscnwen in the siunmer of 1755. and 
which, olT Louiebourg, in J uue 1756, captured 
ihe Fn-ncli 5U-gun ^ilp, Arc-en-Ciel, &nned 
i-ii fiutf, sod canyinK Bturee. Tlie next 
\ fax he was senior olncet ou th>i coast of 
tiitinen, and, having croiaed over to the Lee- 
ivnrd Ulnnds, hrought home a lai^e convoy 

III August 17I>K. The Lichfield wns then 
iilueed under the orders of Commodore 
keppel, UB part of the squadron destined fur 
llonx-, and sailed with it on 11 Kov. Un 
the 2!4t]i a hes 17 fcale scattered the fleet; at 
night, lie Lichfield by her reckoning waa 
t wenty-five leagues &om the Afncan shore. 
.Vt atx o'clock on the following morning 
•he struck un the coast near Maaagan; it 
ivaa rocky and ragged: theseawasexlremelr 
high, and swept over the wreck, which beat 
violently, but by good fortune held together 
I ill the gale moderated, when those who had 
not been washed overboard or drowned in pre- 
mature attempts, managed to reach the shore, 
ilislnnt only about 400 yards; the saved 
iimounled to 2:20 out of a crew of 350. These 
survivors, naked and starving, were made 

Crisonera by the Emperor of ililorocco, and 
ept for a period of eighteen months in 
•^mi-«lavery. After a tedious negotiation 
rliey were at Iset ransomed by the British 
government, and arrived at Gibraltar on 
:.'7 June 1760 (Beathon', Naeai and MiiifaTy 
Memoir*, iii, 184 e/ teg. ; ■ An BUtheuticNarra- 
t ive of tiie Leas of Bis Majesty's ship Lich- 
field, Captain Barton, on the coast of AJrica, 
^vith some Account of the Sufferings of the 
CaplAin and the surviving part of Uie Crew 
... in a journal kept by a Lieutenant,' 
i.e. Mr. Sutherland, third lieutenant, J>ond. 
lima. -H pp.) 

Capiain Barton arrived in England on 
7 Aii^., wus tried for the lcii« of his ship, 
was hilly acquitted, and in October was ap- 
pointwl lu the Tfmf'raire, h line ship of 74 



guns, captured fi^MQ tbe French only the 
year before. In this ship he served, under 
Commodore Eeppel, in the expedition against 
Belle-Iale in April 17til, had especial cuhix*-' 
of the landing, and was sent home with de»- 

E Itches. lie afterwards convoyed a a 
ur of transports to Bnrhadues, and served 
under Sir George Rodney at the reduction of 
Martinique, January 1702. In the following 
March he was detached, under Commodore 
Sir James Douglas, to Jamaica, and formed 
port of the expedition against Havana in 
June and July, during a great part of whioh 
time he commanded the naval brigade un 
shore. I'nder the stress of fatigue and 
climate his health gave way, and ho wna 
compelled to excbuuge into the Devonshire 
for a passage to England, which was not, 
however, put out of commission till the 
peace. He attained his flog on 2H April 
1777, became Tice-admirat on Iti Marcli, 
1779, admiral ou 24 Sept. 1787, and lived ou 
I till 1795( but during the whole of these Inst 
; thirtvjtwo years his liealth, broken down by 
the Havana fever, did not permit him to 
accept any active command. He is described 
as faithful and affectionate as a husband, 
kind and forbearing as a master, unshaki'ti 
and disinterested in hi^ friendships ; a sincere 
christian, piously resigned to the will of 
God during his long illness. 

(Obdi. Mag. liri. i. 81. Chamock (Bing. Na». 

Ti, IT) implies tlmt. this account vus mil ton ■nnilBr 

the iuBpeclion of a relativB ; ' it is. howcTiT. 

quite vancifig in all fkniily or perwoal iletailH.I 

J. K. L. 

BARTON, RICHAKD (1601-16(»), 
Jesuit, whose real name was Bradshaigh or 
mndshnw, was born in Lancashire in 1001. 
He was educated in the English college at 
Some; entered the Society of Jesus in 1625; 
became a professed father in HW) : raptor of 
the Fnglish college at LiSge in 1042; pro- 
vincial of the tlnghsh province O'*''><W>0) 
during the great political change in ibe col- 
lapse of the commonwealth and the restora- 
tion of the monarchy, and rector of the 
English college at St. Omer from IttOO till 
hia death on 13 Feb. 1668-9. Uodd {Ctria- 
mni utritaque £eeleni», 12) uscribos to liiiii 
s work on the 'Nullity of the Protestant 
Clergy ' in reply to Archbishop Bramhnit, 
but llie correctness of this statement lias 
been questioned. Some interesting letters 
written by him in I66»4)0 to Father General 
Niekell upon English affairs ore printed in 
Foley's ' Records. 

[Oliver's Calloctiona.S.J, SI ; Folsy'a Beoo^l^ 
i. 237-83. rii. TB ; Backer's Kbliolbique ' 
Ecrivains de hi Comntgnie ds Jisna [It 
I. 439.] T. C. 



BARTON, StR IIOBEIIT 11770-li*53), 
gi-nml, vm son of Willinm ItartoTi, I-^eq., 
of tlie Grovi', w. 'I'lppenin', and who bom 
iu 1770. Bviug in tbu Miiitli uf KrniK-e b 
1790, be, like other Eiiplishmim tbeiv, en- 
rnlW himitelf u h vnliinterr in the natinnal 
guiinl, and rei?«tii'eit the thtuiks of the N>' 
tionkl Convention Tor hie conduct at MoissAC 
during tbudimrdrrB nlMontaubnn. Ilnving 
rPtumed to England he obtHined n cujniniut- 
fXiiu in the llth tight drHguuns, with which 
h« •ened under the Diikt^ of York in 17I>6, 
nnd HutiiJi in Uolhuid iji 1799, where he re- 
rt'ivcd the thnnks of Sir Hiilph Ahercrotnhv 
tor bis »er\-ices on 6 Sept. al C)ude CarHpeL 
He became lieutenant-colonel '2nd life gnurds 
in ISOS.nnd commanded the rv^ment at the 
lime of the Burdeti riots in 1810, when the 
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the r^mcnttubsequentlyisvnl to tUePeniu- 
tiulii, where he sen'ed for a time. He was 

Eronioted to general's nuk in 1^10, and was 
nigbted in I8S7. He died in l^onilon on 
1" Slareh 1863. 



[<^ient. M»g. 1853 ; .Knny List 



I H.M. I 



BARTON, THOMAS, B.D. (d. lftSI-21, 
mynliet divine, received hie ediientionatMag- 
diuen Uoll, Oxford, and look both d^rees m 
Hrta in tbirt university bi-fore io Nov. 1629. | 
when be wua pn>sent«d by Chnrles I to the 
r"CIOfy of Eyneeburv, Huntingdonshire, then 
void by simony (SBrCE, Cal. of DvmfAtic 
State Fapert of C3iarl»f I, iv, 101 ; RlMEB, 
Frrdera, x\x. 139; butcf. Notetand Qitritt, 
4th »cr. i. 66). lie subacquentlv, and appo- 
renlly in lf»], became rector of ^'estJiiMton, 
8<l8Sei, of which benefice be wax, for hia 
loysltj, deprived in lfi42. Duruig the civil 
war he waa chaplain to Prince Rupert, and 



n25Ai 



I be vk 



t realored t4 



tory of \\ estmeaton. On 21 March 1663 he 
w»* created D.D. at Oxford by virtue of a 
letter from the Earl of Clarendon, chancellor 
of the nniveraitT. He was bnried at West^ 
mwiton io Mar^b 1682-3. 

Bartou is the author of: 1. '^Kvrtrti- 



tbeir Works delie all extemall bowing nt the 
Name of Jesus. Or the Exaltation of his 
Person and Nome, by God and un, in Ten 
Tracts, against Jewes, Turkes. Pagans, 11 ere- 
ticke«, Scbitmatickes, &.e., that oppose lioth, 
or either/ London, lti43,4to. 2. ' AtroStunt 
ToS 'A«-irti:(.Vpirut. Or a Tiyall of the 
CoTiiter-«carfe, Made IfUS. In answni ' 
Scandalous Pamphlet intituled A Tn 
Bgunat Buperslitioua .lesu-worabip \ ' " ' 
Mwcftll Giles, Vicar of Ditcbeling, 



Wlicreiu are discovered hi* Sophinl 
the Holy Mother, our Cliurcti, in cWr- . 
all the ij'Utiden which hre bat.b laid in '.■■ 
l^indon, lt!43, ItO. 3. • Aiiyot '.^yii.it^ 
Sermon of ihn Christian Itacc, prencli'-i' 
fore his Maicstv at ChriJrt Church in n. i 
9 Mnv lIM.'i ' [Oxford], ItHS, »vo, 4. ' K 
Dovii's t'hurch-l'rayer j net forth in « - 
uiQii preached at S. SfargHrtiit fitttan-i, < 
Rootl-Churcb, London,' on 24 June I' 
Printed in 4to in ibat year. 

rWidkcr's SuSiffings of lie ClorKT. ii. . 
Wood'* y»st\ Oxen. (<d. lilin), iS. 276 ; B,;< 
I*<ga Ubmiy, .N. 11.6. X.I 1. 6*. O. 4. SV;*^ 
BM Queries, Irdservi. 470, vii. 46. 104.1': 
i. 66) CnU of Printed Books in Itnt. M 
W»lf»BiU. Brii.J T.I. I 

BARTON, THOMAS a7aO?-17«>),«B- 
vine, WHS a native of Itr^lniid, btit dMceniM I 
fromon English famrlv which set tied thi-ri--- ' 
the reign of Charles (. After gradnniir:.- 
DnbUn rnivcreity he emigrate) to Am. - 
and in 1751 opened a auiual ai ^iom- 
Pennsylvenio, being then about tweiii\- . 
years of age, He was for somu tiiur tuU'T 
at lb., academv (now nmver«itv) at Phil* 
delphin. In 1753 Hnrton married Esth-r 
Ritleubouse, Ibe daii^ter of a neighbouriiF 
farmer, and sister of Dr. Unvid HiitcnIiiMue, 
tJie distinguished mathemutician and Mti^ 
nomer, whose close friendabip he eijcnvd 
until bis death. In 1754 Barton wont i' 
England, where be received ^pi- 
He returned to America ne ^ ■ 
the Society for the Propagatioii 
with which be remained cmi. 
1759. lie nccompaniod, o» chapln i n , t i.- 
pedition Io Kort du CJueBne(now l'itt*l"i- 
which ended iu the defeat and dnaih i'! 
leader. General Braddock. On leaving \ 
county, Pennsylvania, he settled at Lanc»s>- 
as r««tor of St, Jama's. Hem lie remainnl 
nearly twenty years, dividing Uis tine b^ 
iween the duties of bis oRice and tbe puniut 
of natural biatory. At last bis ndhercncn M 
the royalist party compellMl him to quit bit 
post, and he removed to New York, vhen 
he died, 26 May 1780. aged GO. His wi& 
seems long tohavesiinived him. Beqjudt 
Smith Barton, the American vh — '•' — J^^m 
naliirnlisl, wns one of his childr 

IBarlcn's M<Mnoi™ of Pavid Rilti 
Pliilailnlphin. IS1». iip. 100. 112. 287 i T 
Aiiii'ricinM«liCFU Kniefwl'liJ. '818, p. l; 
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jliflhed in 1644 (Bi.tsb, Vatal 1518). It I 
m reprinted and altered in 1645, 1646, 1351, | 
i, and later. Tlie text havine been n^ I 
*-uwd for 'the lost time'bv its author, it was i 
peialliuiiioQsly republisbnd in 1682. In the i 
preface Barton says: 'I Itafe (in this ray 
last translation) correctml alt ibe harsh pas- 
sages and added a great number of second 
metres.' He continues: 'The Scots of late 
have put forth a l'fialni-1)ook uiostwhat com- 
[losed out of mine and Mr. Roiise'd ; but it 
Hid not gire fiill satisfaction, for somebody 
hftih been at charge to put forth a new edi- 
tion of mine, and printed some thoiieands of 
mine, in Solland, as it is reported. But i 
whether they were printed there or no I am I 
in doubt ; for I am sure that 1,600 of my I 
books wore heretofore printed by stealth in I 
Ji/igland and carried itver to Ireland.' In ' 
1654 ho had prepared the way for his en- 
larged and improved Psalms bv publishing , 
' .V View of the many Errors and some eroaa , 
Absurdities in the old Translations of the 
Paalms in Enghsh Metre' {Douce's copy in 



'Four Centuries,' and in 1688 to 
' Six Centuries,' the last being edited by his 
ton, Edward Barton, minister of Welford in 
Northamptonshire. His ' Centuries ' were 
dedicated to Sir Matthew Hale. ILichord , 
Ttaxter sug'^eeted that Barton should spe- 
cially translate and versify the 'Te Deum.' | 
Late in life Barton was vicar of St. Martin's, 
I^icester. He is probably to be identified i 
with the William Burton 'who was vicar of 
?k[ayfield, Staifordshire, at the opening of the 
civil wars, nod wlio is described in a cer- 
i.iticale presented to tlie House of Lords 



19 June 1(«3 
oble and orthodox i 

' luiving been forceil 
nily by the nlundi 
•dHlilre' (Hift. M 



of godly life, and 
his ministry,' and as 
I desert his flock and 
ng cavaliers of Staf- 
fordshire' (Hut. MSS. Cam. Mm. v. B-2 a). 
In Cole's ' Athen. Cantab.' he is described as 
a ' conforming Puritan.' From Oliver Hey- 
wood's ' Obituaries ' we learn the time of his 
death: ' 167a Mr. William Barton of St. 
Martin's in Ijeicester died in May, aged 80.' 
Notwithstanding the many editions these 
'Psalms' and 'Hymns' ran through, they 
are of very slender literary value. 

[Heller's and Bliss's Cata1ognr>'; Bagfortl. 
Harleiaii MS. 6921 ; Simon Brown's Preflwe to his 
B-jok of Hymns (1720); commuDiMtion from 
Mr. W. T. Brooke. Lomlon; Hunter's MS. Choras 
Vatum in Brit. Mns.] A. B. r;. 

BAHVTTUS {Jl. 1)45) was a Scotch 
saint, said to have been the disciple of St, 
Itniiidan, and his companion in Ills wander- 



ings, Dempster states that be wrote the life 
of his teacher, and fiourished about ti58, and 
that the Scotch church kept 5 Jan. sacred to 
hie memory. Other authorities refMr to ouh 
Bamitus, not Barvitus, as the saint from 
whose accounts of his own e.x^rience St. 
Brandan was tempted to go on his search for 
the Fortunate Isles, but Bamitus and Bar- 
vitus were apparently variants of one name. 
A Scotch breviary says that Barvitus" body. 
or relics, was worshipped at Dreghom. The 
exact connection of the saint with Si. Bran- 
dan seems uncertain. The only work as- 
signed to Barvitus by Dempster is one en- 
titled' DeBrandani llebus.' Tanner suggests 
that this may be the old manuscript life of 
St. Brandan still preserved in Lincoln Col- 
lege library at Oxford. But Mr. Coxe assigns 
the handwriting of this manuscript to th<.- 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

[Dempster's Hist. Eccles. : Tanner ; Forbe^'s 
Kolendar. 183. TH; Cameivrius, De Scotoruin 
Kortitadinp, 70; t'anarios's Cat&logos QniFm- 
lis : L'apgravc's Mura Legsuda Anglian, fol. 41 h ; 
Coxa's Cat. Coll. Line, Cod. Lat. ixrii. 14.1 

T.A.A. 

BABWELL, LOUISA SIARY (1800- 
1886), musician and educational writer, was 
liom in the parish of St. Peter Mancroft, 
Nurnich, on 4 March 1800. She was the 
ilaiLgltler of Richard Mackeniie Bacon [q. v.] 
by his wife .lane Louisa (No verre), bom 1708, 
died 1808. At the age of eighteen she was 
associated with her father in the editorsliip 
of the 'Quarterly Musical Alagatine and Re- 
view.' Shp had great musical capacity with 
on exquisite voice, and played from score at 
sight. After her marriage with John Bar- 
well, wine merchant at Norwich (bom 1798, 
died 1876), she devoted much attention to 
the composition of educational works, de- 
veloping n remarkable gift for the compre- 
hension of cliild nature, physical and menial. 
She frequently oontributeir to the 'Quarterly 
Journal of Education ' from about the vear 
18.11, anticipating some of the modem views 
and plans of education. Her husband, wJio 
shared lier interest in this siilnect, was largely 
instrumental in seeuring the success of a 
selieme by which adiarity day-school for girls 
at Norwich was converted into an industrial 
training-school for girls. With Von Fellen- 
beig, in whose school at Hofwyl all their 
sons were placed, the Barwells formed an 
intimate friendship. In the bygone literarv 
society of Norwich, portrayed by Harriet 
Martineaii, Mrs. Barwell held an honoureil 
placid. Her closest friend was Lady Noel 
Byron, whose corresjionduiice with her was 
. and wliose papers she arranged, in 



Banvcll 3; 

the lirt*T jrenrs nf Ijidr HyniH's life. Slit- 
survived her frieinl iieiirlv n uuttrti^r of a 
wnriiry. ilyiiig mi 2 Feb. 1885, Wring four 
Eons anil a iliiU)(httir, I (or publicist ions 
were : 1. ' Little Lewons (nr Litrlp lvwiniei«,' 
IKf^S (in moiiosvllahlM ; fniirteen niibscqiienc 
wlitiono). -2. •'The ^■Bllle of Time,' 1834. 
a. 'The Vfthie of Money,' 1834. 4. 'Little 
IjGAwmg for Little Lenmers,' 2nd aeries, 1^% 
(manv sulwequetit udifiims). o. 'The Elder 
nrntlier; 1S35, B. 'Eilwurd the Cruwuler's 
Son.'2voIs„l«36. 7. ' ll«nieinlier, or M»m- 
mn's Birthdav; 1887. fl. ' Niinwrv GovKm- 
ineiit." isar. " ft. ■ Sundfty I>e«ons for Little 
Children.' lATH. 10. ' The Novel Advenlttres 
nf Tom Tliiinib the Great, showing how ha 
visited the Insect World and learned muoh 
WtBdom,' 18.-i8. 11. 'Triiilfl of Strenglh, 
MnnilandPlivsiPul,'183B. 12. ' The Ntirser^- 
M«id,' 1R3S1. ■ 13. 'Letlets from Horwyl',' 
1»12 (piihlishe<l at LadyBvron'esugjiestifin). 
14. ■ Gilbert HarUiid,' or' Good iu Every- 
thinif,' 185(1. Ifi. ' Childhood's Hon™,' 18SI 
(ordered by the uueen t-o be used in the 
rovB! nursery). IB. 'Flom's Horticultural 
F^te," 1880 '{ptiwn fur the lienefit of the 
children's iiifirmFirj" establiehed at Norwich 
by her rriend Mndame Jenny Lind-Gold- 
whraidl). 

tNorfnlk News. 7 Feb. 1885 ; Timei, 13 Feb. 
1883 : Norfolk Tonr, 1829. pp. 1088 iq. (refere 
to MrH, George Taylor}; private infurmntion.] 
A. G. 

BARWELL, RICn.\RD (1741-lfl04). 
Anttlo-Indinn, wna the s.in of Williiim B«r- 
weli, governor of Bengnl in 1748, und ttftep- 
wards a director of the East India Company, 
and sheriff of Surrey in 1 768. His family, 
which apparently came from Keewonh in 
Leicestershire, had been connected with the 
East for several generations. Barwull wag 
born nt Cnlciiltn on 8 Oct. 1741, apjiointed 
A writer on the Bengal establishment of the 
East India Compuny in 1756, and landed nt , 
Calcutta on 21 Jnne 1758. Afler holding n ; 
eiicceaaion of luorative appointment a, he was ' 
nominated inlheRegulftt mg Act (13G«o.in, 
0. 6tt) a member of coimcil in Bengal, with 
Phil ip Francis as one of his colleagues, Gene- 
ral riDverrng an . ■ > . - 
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iinder-in-ciiief, and 
Wnrren HnBtiugs as governor-general. The 
statute is dated 1772-3, but the membeni of 
<Miuncil did not lake their seals until 20 Oct. 
1774. Il ia by his constant support of Has- 
tings, in mipoaitinn to the party led bv Fran- 
cis, that Barwell's name ia known to history. ' 
IlRStinga anid nf him : ' He possesses much I 
px]WTiehce, n *ilid judgiaent, much greater 
fertility of resource* thiin I have, and his 
'e easy and pleasant.' Fmiicia, on 



hand, wnrte of lutn : • 11' ■ 
itboul induMtry. uid omKi 
1 vieniniKif his farulti'" r^ ■■ 

ajiplirBtion in nftnirs. lli? will ■'■■•' 

can be dnuo by bribnry and 1 n r - 

tinotherresimrce.' .\nd thi» . I 

to bi' the more»ccur»le. A ^i .: ■ 

is told of him ill a rare book em r 

trigues of u Nabob; or Itengnl ihi.' liit' ■ 

for iha Griwth of Lusl. Injustici-, aii i i 
; honeaty. By U, F, Tlioiniwoti. Prim 

1 the Author, 1780.* It uppMarw that Bur 
had entited away the wrilT'n mi-' 
who passBd nt I'jiji'utln for his wifr, 
then discotiiiniiipd nn iinnuity [.romi- 
the writer an the priee of his acqiliew.-. > 
While member of council he was occiisnl "f I 
deriving an Illicit profrt of 2O,O0(V. » ymt 
from certain aalt contracts. H« cooU Ut 
deny the charge, and his proawrulion wa» m- 
dered by the eotirt of dire«?ti>rB, bul Ihi' ; 
ceedintpt fell throiurfi. In connect inn ■ 
this affair he fought a bloodltiKs dur! ' 
General Clavering. Fmncis and Bur.. 
were antag<uii«t9 at the whist-table, »L.. 
Francis in said (o have won ^,OfXll. at j 
sifting, III 1780. 8ft*r a Iruce bad bne 

intched up between Haslinga and Fraud), 
tnrwell retired fromtlieservicu. Ho it taul 
to have brought to England one of thelaisn) 
fortunes eierHiriimiiUted; and it is of W 
thai the well-known sttiry is tfdd. 'Fetch 
more curricle".' In 1781 he bought friinj lh« 
trustees uf the Earl of !ltilifa-\ for the tm 
nf ]02,<iO0f. the fine estate of Stnnslcadin 
Sussex, and subsequently addml IbivbIv ta 
his poBseasiniis in that countv. StaniitMd 
House he 'enlarged uud remodelled in a ciylc 
of exjiense which contributed to exhaust tlw 
oriental treasures by which it was nitlipliHL' 
As architHCia, Boiiomi and Jamon Wja" 
were emiilnywl on the work for Hw yt»n, 
while ' Caimbilily ' Brown laid out iIh 
Grounds. In 17^ Tlara'ell wus relumed u 
Sf.P, for fit. Ives. Mild in I7W), and ainin ia 
179fl, for Win, li,.ls™. In December r7tt6h. 
resigned his seat, and died nt Stnn8t<«d i« 

2 Sept. 1804. In 1776 he hud msrriw) • 
Missi Sanderson, the reigtiiug beauty of ft!- 

^ovnmbef i778,Itav- 
.\ imrttsit of Itarwell, snUfit 
ill his libmri- with this »on by hie side, w*« 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and en- 
graved in uienolint by Dickenson. Shnrllt 
after his deal h all his est.atea in Siuaex wen 
sold by his irusieM, one of whom waa Hi 
"lijuh Imjiey. 

[Cent. Mag. Uriv. S88 ; DolUway't BHun 
of Sii-sei; M«molr«ufFr»Doii(I887); Edi™ 
from Old Ciilriilla. hy H. K. Ito«t*»d (l'»Inili-t 
188^] J.itr 
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^^^■l, Inuk his aiime fn>m Di^rwirk. n'lier^ he 
^^^feurs t'1 \in\'v bwn \n>m <ir brtiiight up. 
^^Ktm Berwick lie seem* tn have removpii to 
tlip I'm lie i sunt schools nt Oxford, nt wliich 
utiiv'Taitylif becamEadnctoTof tliiHiIo|^,luid 
is pmimerntrd an llielweaty-fleconct rendprof 
(liviniiy bnlnniring to tluit order in the early 
yi'iire of the fourteenth ceutiiry. He ap- 
|>"iirs 1(1 have studied at Paris likewise; lor 
wenretoldbyDempaterandBalet'liatb«al«o 
iveiit by the name of BreuUnliiis; »nd this 
I1rt>ii1iitiltu» is mentioned towards the end of 
till' Ht'li'riitli century by the Bll-nccomplished 
Pirn il<'l1» M irniidula as resisting Roger JIuc<m 
(iiiil iidur |>Iiilo»iopher«, who seem to have ad- 

V ^|'■<\ ill'' ^tudy of astrology at the unirei^ 

-.ir 1 ,,: r , 1 1=. Leland also calls him the cozt- 
i.i.i|. ir.ii \ III' William of Ockham, of whose 
-Imdiri... Ill' adds, Barwick was a strenuous 
nillierc^ul. Hide states that he flourished about 
1340,- nurt he appears to have read divinity 
lectures at Clxfoi^ about the beginning' of the 
fourteenth century. But. this seems assign- 
ing ratlnr a late date to on opponent of Roger 
Iliienn. He was buried at Stamford. 

His chief works ware a eommenlftry on 
P'!lcr lx)mbard, and the treatise entitled 
■ Super Astmlogorum Prognosticis,' which 
linlc praises higlily. His other 'writings 
tviTe un the ordinary mediiEval scholastic 
Mibject*. Dempster gives a full lisl. 

[Dempster'!' Hif>t. Ecolea. ; BaU, i. 413 ; Pits, 
4Z« ; AneeUiR n Fran^'ps-o'it CcrtHmeQ Som- 
phicum, '127 -. Brever't: Mooumeuin Franeiacsiin, 
552 ; Piaj delUi Miranclulu, In A«tcoIngi«ni, 
lib, sii. p, 7.] T. A. A. 

BARWICK, JOHN <]fll3-I6«4), dean 
-if JSl. I'aul's, was bom at WetheraWk, in 
W'lwlmort.'hind. His parents probably be- 
Iiinged lu llial yeoman class which is so nu- 
meroiix in the north, for they are described 
(IS 'honest people who had a small estate,' 
John wn« thi^ tnird of five sons, and he and 
hix brother Peter [q. v.] were selected by their 
jiiirents as the two who were to lie 'bred 
-clioUts," After having spent a little time 
unKalisTactorily at two or three small gram- 
mar schools in the neighbourhood of his home 
lie was Heiii to Sedbergh school, in Yorkshire, 
" here he mode great progress in his studies. 
Ill in.1l hepnireeded to St. John's Coll>^, 
( 'iimbridge, where he won so high a reputa- 
ti'in thai, ftiiher before or itnmedintely after 
Inking his B..\. degree (1635), he was de- 
imled by the collcgi' to repesent its interests 
tn n dispute respecting the election of a new 
iiiiist«r. Boy tnoilgh he was, he diseharged 
his im|Kirinni Iriisl most, successfully, and 
B-iis presently elerted fellow of the college. 
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Me received holy orders, and in ItUU took 
hii M..A,. deaTe«. Hut he was nut destined 
To cfmtinue long in the peaceable erijoyment 
of his fellowslup. The civil war brote out, 
and in I(f42 the royalists nl Cambridge niseil 
a Slim of money for the king, and arranged 
tolraiismif it to liim, together withsome col- 
lege plate. The perl i nine nt rei'eived informa- 
tion ofwhat wuagoiugon, andsent Cromwell 
with H party of foot to a place called liower 
Hedges, between CarobridgB and Huntingdon, 
for tlie purpose of cutting off the siippUes, 
This fact becoming known, a parly of^horse 
was formed, of which Bnrwick was one, who 
conveyed the treasure through byroads to 
Nottingham, where the king had set up 
hia standard. The parliament were so pro- 
voked at being out-manoiUTred that they sent 
Cromwell with a body of troops, who com- 
mitted great ravages in the university. This 
called forth two strong remonstrances, in both 
of whichBarwicktookaprominentpart, The 
first was entitled 'Certain Disquisitions re- 
presenting I o the Conscience the L'ula'wful- 
ness of the Solemn League and Covenant,' 
(he first edition of whieu was immediatelv 
seized and burned, so that the earliest editioii 
extant is the second, published in 1B41. The 
second and more i'limoua remonstrance was 
that entitled '(J.iujrela Cantabrlgicnsis,' a 
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largely quoted in Walker's ' SnS'erings of the 
Clergi,-.' Barwick, who was 'well known to 
have been a chief author of these pieces, 
was forced to leave Cambridge, and of course 
lost his fellowship. He found a firm patron 
iu Bishop Morton, who made him his cliap- 
lain.anJir"^" Iii'i' 'In- I'lnrt.h stall at Dui^ 
hamCiiihp-.lv:il:iii(lili"i-,i'i,.ri.'sofHoughton- 
le-Sprini.'- iiinl \\ ^il-iii^liiiiii ; these, however, 
were but im'IiiliulI juvlcniii'iiifl, for the poor 
bishop wa~ ili'Tinvtil ofnli substantial patron- 
" vick settled in Ijondon, and threw 
il into the kintr's cause. 
«be- 



; he 



ed 



;leaigns and attempts of 
eved his mnjestT's orders 



the rebels, and conveyed his majesty's orders 
to the friends of the royal caiuu!. In order 
that he might carrv- oil these negotiations 
with greater safetv,'ho bocame an inmate of 
Durham House, tile London residenco of his 
patron, the Bishop of Durham. This an- 
swered a double purpose. Durham House 
was so spacious a mansion that he could the 
more easily hide iu it, if necessary, the ciphers 
relating to the king's business ;" and he wn» 
able, if asked what he waa doing in I^xtudou, 
to reply (bat hi> was «*' " ' ' ' " 

Bishop Morton, lit |g 
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Eurtiinity of reclftiming to toyiilly sonie who 
ad been led avay liy the great speiikerj of the 
I^mc purliamenl. ; among others Sir Tlioiana 
Miiidletoii and Colonel Rogfc Pope, Thie 
fieciicee which Barwick renderad lo the royal 
cause were immense. He had a largv nhjire 
in bringing nboiit the treaty of the tftle of 
Wight ; and after the death of Clmrles T hp 
at once transferred bis nlleginnce and active 
o Charles U, IJiit hia lieallh vat 



terribly shattered, partly bv ovDr-nnxious 

work, partly by grief at the loss of his royal 
master ; and hid not hie two brothers. Peter 
and Edward, come to his assistant'^, he would 
have completely broken down. First Peter, 
nnd then Edward, helped him by attending 
the post-oHice on the days when letters came 
in or went out ; and by this means John's 
labours were relieved, and 'he, whose interest 
it was to keep close, was less seun abroad.' 
The service, however, was a verj' harardous 
"ine, and the Barwieks were boou betrayed 
by the treftchery of a pOBt-office nffioial 
tinmed Bostock. Johnwas charged with high 
treason, and was committed (April IRSO), 
first to the Gatehouse prison at Westmin- 
ster, and then to the Tower. Neither the 
threats of torture nor the most magnificent 
promises could induce him to betray any of 
the king's secrets; and, with great presence 
~"' '1 bum all his ciphers 



lind, he ; 
while the officers woi 

doors of bis chamber to arrest Jum, so that 
hia papers disclosed nothing. The historv of 
luB life in the Tower is one that might glad- 
den the hearts of vegetarians and total ab- 
stainers. He was supposed to ha a dying 
man ; indeed his friend, Mr. Otwaj, had un- 
dertaken the care of decently interring him, 
a task which he expected soon to have to 
fulfil. But the extreme simplicity of Bar- 
wick's diet in the Tovrer (he lived on herlis 
and fruit or thin water gruel, and drank 
nothing but spring water), combined, no 
doubt, with the necessary abstention from all 
business— for he was forbidden the use of pen. 
Ink, and paper, and of all books except the i 
Bible — wrought so wonderful a change in his j 
health, that when Mr. Otway, by permission 
of President Brndshaw, visited him, he could 
not believe that the hale, stout man who re- ' 
ceived him was the Dr. Barwick whom he i 
expected to find a living skeleton. For two 
years and four montlis Barwick mis kept in , 
diirnnce. Mr. Browne, the depuU'-lieiitentint ' 
of the Tower, was so struck with his chris- 
tian demeanour that he was won over to the 
religion of his prisoner, and had hia child 
baptised by Barwick according to the rite* 
of the church of England, Mr. Weet. lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, was so ntlractnl by 



Barwick, Ihnt be soon relaxed tke rinr 
witli which the prisoner had nt lint !■■ 
treated, Barwick wn^' ivlcnsvd, without of 
■ rial, in August 16^^. and rf>^r«d finct* 
his old friend and imtran, Rishup Sfntin, 
who rewiyud htm with the utmost ondiaTi^ 
he ne\t lisiteil liis hj^thI parents, and theaifr 
sided for some nionlhe m tli« lionM of Si 
T. F.ver»field in Sussex, He finftlly tocA tf 
his abode in his brother Peter'a luniM ig^ 
Paid's Churchyard, and n-nen-ed hit wnniir 
ment of the king's correspoudencn wiii i> 
much care, aecrniy. and siiocess a> - 
He tisiled Dr. Hemiit. ^rench«r at .Si 
gory's.wben he was Imprisoned foreign-; 
against Cromwell, and attended biiii ii' 
last scene on the scaffold (June 10.581, «\c ■ 
he received from him a ring with the main 
'Alter Aristides,' which hi' wore until Iih 
death. He was also with Bi-thoii ^[..rMni:. 
hisIastmoments(23Sept.l6r.M., * ■ 

funeral sermon, and wrote hi^ 1 1 1 
wick took as important a pari '< i . 
, the church as in those of thf - 
I valuable aid in this departmi'Ti 
lestree. As tbeold bisLops «> - 
dying ofi.and no new ones -»> . 
j in their place, apprehenainna w, 
lest the episcopal Buecessiou ■•! 
In 1059 Barwick was employ . a 
' among the suniving bishojis, uii 
I opinions aliont preserving the -ii. 
. was then sent over by the Li.-!i. ^ 
, the state of churoh affalrB l» I'lii- V<: 
' Breda. There he preached before thv 
and was immediately appointed one <r: 
royal chaplains; he presented to Clm- 
many petitions on behalf of his friends, bti 
none on his own behalf. He showed tkc 
sameimsellUhnessat thellestoration; h»i*- 
linquiahed his richt to his fellow:^up at St. 
John's, because the intruder bad the chora^ '■ " 
of being 'a hopeful yoimg man of letin! 
and probity.' He showrf his cratitiiil 
his old tutor at St. John's, Mr, l-'otheiyil;. 
procutong for him a prebend at York : 
for himself be was quite content lu b 
instated in his old preferments. Hut In- 
vicea to church and king wore too great i < 
overlooked. It was first proposed to n 
himlnsbop of Man; but the s«e, which, iii> . 
any circumstances, he would lukrii rvi'ii- 
could not be offered to him, as thi< Coun: 
of Derby required it for her own than); 
The king then desired to make him bi-l 
of Carlisle; but he alisolutely de«lin'-l 
accept a mitre at all, lest pi>opln ^b": 
ima^ne that his ceal to muntain tbf' ■-;.. 
scopal succession arose from a hope that \>-^ 
should some dav be n biahop. Hf oircaptsd, 
however, the deanery of Durhiua, to vhidi 
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brw appointed on All Saiuls' Day 1060 ; 
*a till! fotluwiiig Uctulwr he was tnins- 
_ 1 tu llio deanery of St. Paul's, ajiost of 
B (uixietv and less iriniolument. Both at 
1 ttni St. Paul's he used his utmoat 
restore the fabrics and the sei^ 
B kAer their loug neftlect, and in Lon- 
I especially he made his mark by reviv- 
pthe old choral een'ice«. He wua pro- 
Hit also in other ways. In conjunction 
i Dr. (afterwarda Archbishop) Dolben, 
_ itited Hugh Peter*, ia order to extract 
■vfiom him soniH account of the person who 
actually cut off the head of Charles I; but 
the attempt failed. Ue was one of the nine 
itfdistants of the biishops at the Savoy con- 
f.-ivnce, and he was unsnimously decti-d pro- 
I'lciitor of the lower house of couvocalion of 

I tiL' provinu.' of Canterbiirj'. In lttU2 hja 
li'filtli bej^an to fail, and hi; pnrpOM'd ^ving 
iqi all liis appoinUnenta and retiring to a 

iiiutrv living ; but he did not live to carry 
111 this purpose. He died in London from 
III attack of pleurisy, which carried him off 
111 tliren days. In hia last moments he was 
atiemled bv his old frit-nd, Peter Gunniiig, 
who preached his funeral ecrmon, HpncH- 
man, llishou of Loiiduu, perfunulug tlie ob- 
■"■^liiius. lie was buried in St. Paul's, 'de- 
jxi-iting,' M his opit«)>h says, ' Itis last r»- 
.11 liiis among those nunous ones, being cou- 
.'ii.iit of thentaurvectionbot.hof the one and 
If'other.' Deyond the writii^(B already men- 
r limed Dr, Bsrwiclc published nothing excet>t 

II ^■rmon in 1661; but though he haa not 
iiiiiuortalised himself by his p^n, he bos, liy 
liii^ deeds, left behind him a name which will 
Always be venerated by English churchmen. 
lie is »aid to hove fumiehea Lord Clarendon 
with materials for vmting his history, but 
tliis does not appear to be certain. 

[Vita Joannis Barwick by Peter Barwick. and 
l':Tii;liRh tnwaUtiuD by Hllkiah Bedford ; Wal- 
k'Ts SafFn^Dg* of the Clergy, pr. ii. p. 20^ 
< • r.ko^r's Hittory of England ; Jolm Barwick's 
Wi^rfcB.] J. H. O. 

BABWIOK, PETER (1619-1705), phy- 
^ii iiiu in onlinary to King Charles II, was 
; III' loiinger brother of John Barwicli, dean 
.1 St. Paul's. Like hia elder brother, ho was 
' liicated at Sedbergh school, and St. .lohn's 
I ' illege, Cambridge, where he was a foiinda- 
. Mill sctiolar. He was appointed by Bishop 
Wrun to the fcllowsliip at St. John's, in the 
^lift of the Bishop of Elj;, but could not be 
admitted 'Ihroupitbo iniquity of the times.' | 
lie was driv'.m from Cambridge by the civil 
war, and became tutor to Mr. Perdinando 
Sacbeverell, of Old Hayes, in Leicestershire,- ' 
who left him by will a legacy of 20/. a year. , 



He relumed to Cambridge in 164" to tak<i 
hie M.A. degree, and wlien there aiiplied 
himself diligently to the study of medicine. 
In 1651 he was at Worcester, holding per- 
sonal intercourse with Charles II, and receiv- 
ing tokens of his favour ; and all through 
the rebellion he cordially supported bjs 
brother in his efforts for the royal cause. 
In 1656 he received his M.U. di^ree, and in 
1657 took a house in St. Foul's Churuhyard. 
Here he was joined by his brother, who re- 

E aired at hie own ex^iense an oratory which 
B found there, in which John daily read t\u> 
proscribed service of the church in the pre- 
sence of a few royalists. About this time 
Peter married a lilrs. Savon, a merchant's 
widow and a kinswoman of Archbishop Laud. 
At the Beatoration he was mode one uf the 
king's physicians in ordinary, and beeonie 
highlydistingnished in his profession through- 
out the city, being particularly famous for 
hia treatment of the small-pox and all sorts 
of fevers. He ."iupportud Harvey's discovery 
of the circulation of the blood, and he is said 
to have written one of the best coiitemporarv 
treatises on the suWect. He was elected fel- 
low of the College ol Physicians 26 J une 1656. 
He was as stauncha churchman as his brother 
John ; and it must have been a proud mo- 
ment for him when, in 1661, Sheldtiu. bishop 
of London, and the other bishops, deans, ana 
archdeacons, met at his hoiue, and proceeded 
thence to St. Paid's to open the first session 
of convocation for the revising of the prayer 
book. When theplaguebrokeout,inl065,he 
was one of the few physicians who manfully 
stayed at their posts; and he is mentioned 
by Dr. Hodges in his account of the plague 
as one who did great service in London. He 
kept his house tor the convenience of att«nd- 
ing the daily service at the cathedral, which 
he never neglected all through the plague. 
In fact he seems to have kepi the officiating 
clergy up to their duty during that trying 
time, for we find one of the 'petty canons' 
writing to Dean Sancrofl ; 'Dr. Barwick 
asked, as all others, if I heard anytliiug con- 
cerning the monthly communion, to which 
I could say little ; ' and again a week later: 
' Dr. Barwick ia the constant frequenter of 
our church, sometimes three times a doy.' 
Tillotson also writes to Sancroft ; ' I have 
acquainted Dr. Bing with your intentions of 
charity to the poor [about St. Paul's], and 
shall take Dr. liorwick's advice before it be 
disposed of [Ellis]. Though the ploguu 
could not drive him from his home, the fire 
did (1066). His house waabumeddown with 
St. Paul's, and he removed to the neighbour- 
hood of Wfsiminater Abbey that he nu^ht 
attend the daily services there, a 
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Sl. Paul's. IlerB ' al SltHJiport. and. St, Mbt^'m 
id tliP alory of B«Cwi>*n 1H35 and IWO "ii. 



lii-tote attended them 

ho Ijved for nmny y. 

liis life is oiii- of timutiing Bimplicity 

liegun every day by fllteudiug the aix o'clock [ Btlgrr 

prayi-re ; he thrn attendwi the pocir jijofes- i cfTf«l. ) 1 

eioiinUy, preseribinp for them gml.is, fur- , thw Film .; 

uifihing tuem with medicines at his own by him in ' 

exiicBBe, ami 'charitably relieving thi^ir otlipr coiuplcliil i 

wants.' The rest of his time he dividec] thp i>ro(;ri-E« " 

between tiis profeeaional and literary worh | house of corr< 

and thv Bwu'eiy of his friendB, one of ihe ■ Urged the gaol 

chief of whom was his neighbour, Dr. Busby, 

of Wi^gl minster schooL Uewaa r^enanr of 

the Crtllege of Phvaicians in 1674, 1684, 

1»»7, and 'eleef from 28 Mareli lfl8(i to 

fi Nov. 1691. In 1894 his eywight entirely^ 

failed him, and he was obligw to give up hi» 

))mcti(K; but he lived uu for eleven years, 

'^ving- himself to contemplation mid the 

conversation of a few friends.' lie died 

4 Sept. 1705. Dr. Peter Barwick is now 

ehiefiy hnown for his interesting life of his 

brother, the dean, which b« commenced in 

1671, writing it in Latin, chiefly, it is said, 

for the stiki-- of inserting the Lat in disputation 

which his hrolherwrote for his D.D. degree; 

the thesis of it was 'That the method of im- 

poaiiig penanc* and reatorine penitents in the 

primitive church was a godly discipline, and 

that it is much to be wished it was restored.' 

To the 'Life' he added an appendix vin- 

<licating the royal authorship of the Eticuv 

ffairAiKi). Tha ' Vita Joannis Barwick ' was 

pubUshiid in 1731 by Hilkiah Bedford, the 

nonjuror, who also wrote, and published in 

1724, an excellent English translation of the 
work, and enriched it with copious notes on 
the various people mentioned therein ; these 
notes are very valuable to the student of the 
historj-of the period. The manuscript of the 
life, with papers used in it, was deposited in 

the library ol St John's College, Cambridge. 
[Lifo of Peler Barwirk, attached to Uie English 

TraiwlatioD of the Lite of John Barwick by 

Hilkiidi Bedford : Vita Joannis Bnrwick ; Ellis't 

Uriicinni Lellurs. 2Dd surieii, vol. iv.; Mnnk'i 

Roll, i, 352-*.] J. H. O. 



Lud<li.i.- I,c v.u«^ 
at ^V Ubrmch, UdH 
niy. The C -" 

Club IIouiui was his Inst importMit 1 
In this nndertjildog hi- wa« luumriMMf 
8ydn<-y Smith, A.ILA. Tin- liiuUia 
begun in 1843, and tiniBh«>() in IB*' 
the latter year the samo nrchitoct* W 
wiuteJ to rebuild the Carlton Club fi 
'tosevi died before the cotmnetiCD 
he work. He wa« engaged in i 
he westiTB bell-tower af Ely Cath 
f''ll and was killed uprin the spot. Thi= tr" 
dent luppen'-d 16 Oct. 1S45 ; be wa? I 
in a chapel at the east i;nd of the cat1< 
He was a tasteful arehiti'ct in tlie i 
styles. A list of Ills works will hv f"' 
the Dictionary of the Architectural V 
cation Society. 

[Architoelural Publication Sodelj's I' 
ary, 1B53 ; Civil Engineer ; Builder ; E«I,- 
Dictionary of .^rtinis of th* Eagliah v 



BA8EVI, GEORGE (1794-1846), arehi- 
t.oct, was horn in London, and educated by 
Dr. Biinipv at Greenwich. He was the sou 
ot Gi^iirce Bnsevi, whose sister Maria married 
Tsunc D'lsroeli end was the mother of Ben- 
mmin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconafield. In 1811 
Busevi became a pupil of tjirJohnSoane ; in 
1f416 he made a tour through Italy and 
Greece, returning three years later to Eng- 
land. In 1821 he was ap]K)int*d surveyor to 
the Guardian .\iaurance Company, and was 
engaged at the same time upon two christian 
churches in a pagnnstyle of art,St. Thomas's 



BASHAM, WILLLAMUICtf ARIi > 

(1804-1877). physician, was I-- 1 ■■■ 
He was at first placnd in a ban I. • > 
preferring the modionl profl■^- 1 . 
as a student ut Westminster 1 1 . 
In 1833 he went to Edinbur^;!,. ' 
M.D. degree in the foUowinjt vi'.ir. Ad 
he made a voyage to Chiim, whorv, in :> 
mish on the Cmitou rivet, ho recpi^i-d u v. 
in the leg, In 1H43 he was upji.upi'i . 
siciaji to the Westminster ILi-, 
devoted himself to the school. ,■ 
on nuidicine until 1871. U.- ■ ! 
tention especially lo the 8tuii\ 
renal disease, and he nToti- !•-. 
original and imponunt in I'.i 
these subjects. Ofgnmiphy- ■ 
robust frame, he wasn physic i< ' 
ture, skilled in chemistry ainl i 
excellent artist, the illnstmi in:, 
being furni.sfiud by his own p. i 

Hewastht,«ulhorofthe(^..ll 
1. 'OnDropsy.'IMS. 2. -On K. : ' 

1870. 3. ' Aids to Ihe Diagnosis ,..f l)j->-- 
of the Kidney,' 1872. 

[lincut, October 1877-] R. K.T. 

BASING or BASINGSTOKB; JOIOf 
(if. 1252), archdeacon of Leiecet«r, IaVm hi* 
name from the town of Baaingntok* ill 
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nampehiro. According lo I.eland he laid 
the foundation of his knowledge ut Oxford ; 
and we Icam from liis friend Maltbew Paxia 
that he spent somelime inParla. He «eeme 
to have been one of the earliest, Enelishmea 
who possessed a real knowledge of Greek, 
and was pmbahl^ oiie of the first natives of 
our iHlBtids — if we except the doubtful in- 
etAuce of Johannes Scotua Erigena — who per- 
fbcled himself in this language by a sojourn 
at Athens. Iicland uasurea ua that, so far as 
he could learn 'from an almost inftnita ex- 
tent, of reading,' he could only recall two 
similar instances, and both instBnc.ea given 
by him are highly mythical. Thore seem, 
however, to lutvo been other English students 
Kt Athens about the same tune, possibly 
drawn to tliose portSj as has been auggeated, 
1^ relationship to members of the Varuuginn 
ofnaril. Wliile in this city, according w 
Molthew Paria, John Basingstoke became 
acquainted with a remarkable Athenian girl, 
of wbofle doings he gave thai author an 
account for the purposes of his history. 
' A certiun girl, by name Conatantiua, the 
-daughter of the Athenian archbishop, though 
■only nineti-en years of age, had 8urraounl«d 
[ill ilio difBculties of the Triyiura and Qua- 
■ 'n liun, for which reason Master John uaed 
iriijly to call her a second Katerina for 
ixtent of her knowledge. This lady was 
' iiMtruclroM of Master Jnhn ; and, as he 
ii^i'd ofltimes to nwert, though lie had long 
tioen a atudent at I'uris, he had acijuired 
from her whatever altainmenls he possessed 
in science.' This girl, according to the his- 
torian, used to foretell pestilences, ihundei^ 
storms, ociipaea, and even carthiiuakea with 
unerring certiunty. Constantinft is gene- 
rally auppoaed to have been the daughter of 
Michael Acominalus, archbishop of Atiiens 
in the early yeaiB of the thirteenth century 
(I^QinBy, Orient Ckristiamis, ii. 174). On 
fata return home John Basingstoke was, nc- i 
carding to Bale, appointed archdeacon of < 
London. But this statement is probably due ' 
to a conftision of John Basingstoke with '' 
"Williun Bosiiiges, who was dean of Tendon ' 
about 1212 fcf. Lb Nbve_, Ftuti, ii. 30S, and 
TlKKKR). If Mr. Liiard is right in assigning 
Ijett«r xvii. of r.hc ' EpistolroGrosseteste' to 
the year 1236, John had hy this time returned , 
to England, and was already archdeacon of 
Ifpicest^rj for Grosseteete appeals (o him as 
witness of liis wiUingtiess to make W. de 
Grana an allowance out of his private purse, 
though, on account of his youth, he refuses to 
give the boy a cure of iouls. John Basing- 
stoke, indeed, eectns to have been a great 
(Hena of Oroast'tt^sle. as might perhaps have 
J>oen expected in so ardent a lover of letters. 



j and one himself skilled in Greek and He* 
brew. It was be. Matthew Paris lella us, 
who brought under this bishop's notice that 

, strange apocryphal work, the ' Testament of 
the Twelve Patriarchs,' ' which is acknow- 
ledged to be part and parcel of the Bible, but 
to nave beenloug hidden away by the envy 
of the Jews, on account of the manifest 
prophecies of Christ contained therein.' Ou 
hearing of (hia work from John of Basing- 
stoke, Grosseteste sent into Greece for the 
book, and with the aid ofone Master Nicholas, 
clerk of St. Albans, translated it into Latin 
' for the strengtbemng of the christian faith 
and the confusion of the Jews.' This took 
place about the year 12-13 occording to Mat- 
thew Paris, who also tells us that John 
brought over with him the Greek system of 
numeration, according to which ' any num- 
Iwr could he rcpreaenled by a single figure.' 
Of this curious method of numeration un 
uptight line forms the basis, and the first 
three numbers are formed by hooking on a 
short lino to the top of the basis on the letl- 
hand side, so as lo form respectively an ob- 
lique, a right, and an acute angle; three 
similar hooks applied to the middle of the 
upright line stand for 4,5, and 6; and ^ain 
three more applied to the bottom for *, fi, 
and 9. The numbers 10, 20, 30, kc, are 
formed on exactly the some principle — the 
only difference being that (he hooks are 
transferred to the right side. To form any 
compound number, hooks are added lo boln 
sides; as, for example, 56, which thus takes 
the shape of a cross, and Is ' the worthiest of 
all these figures,' accordizig to Matthew Paris. 
Leiand assures us that Basingstoke, on his 
return home, did much to encourage the 
rising generation to study Greek ; and we 
know from Matthew Paris ihat he translated 
a Greek grammar into Latin, to which he 
pave the name of ' Donatus Grwcorum.' He 
likewise wrote a book on the parts of speech, 
and another work, ' which he got from the 
Athenians,' in which the order of the Gospel 
events is eel forth. This would seem to be 
the some work which I<eland and his followers 
call a ' Ooneordia Evangel iorum.' Tanner 
speaks of a manuscript copy of this oa exist- 
ing in Sion College Itbrary m his days. The 
death of John Basingstoke occurred in the 

fear 1252, greatly to the grief of Simon de 
lontfort, as Matthew Paris is careful to add. 
[Matthew Purii, sub anno 1252 (R.^.V v. 
284-7. iv. 132-3; LcUod, SBQ i BhIc, 302; 
Pits, 326 ; EpiatolttGroasetaste (HoUaSor,). 68 ; 
Finlay's History of GrotM, iv. 1 34 ; 9p. Lnmbros 
in his pamphlet Ai 'ASij™!, pp. 48-flU (Athens, 
IS7SJ. addacBS very strung riaoocs ncainsl the 
Acominatua theory of Hopf (seu llrurkhaiia' 
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Griiichrnland. -ri. 176-7, >n En«h iind ■Ifillwr'B 
ED<T7<ili)i»die), HDil conoidera ConsMntina tlin 
dii[U'hlerr>rth«Liiliti KrchdUliop npfwinlcd aft«r 
the Fmnkiah wuqueMof Alhooi (c. 12US), mther 
thiiii iif Michnet who wu iiiHtmpulilHii (ruia 
llsa-120,'..] T. A. A. 

BASIEE, K^LiC tliJ07-167(l), divine 
and tnivi-U(:<r, wah bum. u^conling to hia 
lHte«t biographer at Romm, but occordiiig 
to Wood in Joney. His full niune wm 
Isunc linsirc de Preaumonl, bat he droppMl 
the Utter part of tbc nume irhen hu seltled 
ia Bueland. Uis fatbi^r v/tt» a proteslont, 
and balonged to tlie lowusl order of Fronch 
noblesai!. Of hie early years Uttlu ia known, 
but al sixteen he was »ent to tha university 
or colWe of Rotterdain. and two yean 
hiter (1625) he removed to I^vden. At 
I^yden he published (1637) a dispntntios 
which he HnH held there, 'De I'urmtorio et 
Indulgentii*.' About ItiSf^ he settled in Rngr- 
l»nd, and in IBiO received holy ordern from 
Morton, then bishop of Lichfield and Coven- 
tn', who soon afterwards made him hia chap- 
kiii. In 1632 Bishop Morton was translated | 
to Durham, and Baaire Dccomnanied him 
tUilher. In 163o he married Slisa Frances [ 
Corbett,a member of an oldShrtipshirefnmily. 
In I636tlie university of Cambridge conferred I 
upon him the degree of D,D.. in cotnpliniicu ' 
with the royal mandate, and ulsn a])i>0Lnled 
him one of the university preaehers through ' 
Kntfiand and Ireland. lu tlie saiu-.' year 
Disiiop Morton beatnwed upon luui the rec- ' 
torj-ofEgglescliff, orEiwlesclifl'e,iioarYarm. 
In IftW he was mode D.D., and in ltt41 ehap- 
liiin extraordinary to King Charles I. In 
1G18 he was collated by Bishop Morton to the 
wventh stall in Durham Cathedra], and in 
1 (H4 to the archdenconry of Northumberhind 
with the rectory of Howici annexed. These 
were, for the preseut, merely nominal appoint- 
ments, for in consequence of the eivO war 
both the duties and emoluments were in 
abryanee. In lEt4o the rich living of Stan- 
hope became vacant ; it was in the gift of 
the Bishop of Durham, but Bidiop Morton, 
' oppressed and overawed by the terrors of the 
rebels, durst not dispose Of it.' It therefore 
lapsed to the crown, and the liing gB\-e it to 
Basire, who was then in attendance upon him 
an chaplain at Oxford ; this also, of course, 
was only a nominal preferment. In 1646 
Basire, who as royal chaphiin hud markedly 
identified himself with the king's cause, was 
seized upon at Egglescliff and conveyed to 
Stockton Castle. On his release he was 'forced 
hy want of subsistence for himself and his 
family ' to go abroad, leaving Mrs. Bnaire with 
lipfchildren to live upoii the so-called ' fifths," 
which ' were paid by sixes and sevens, or 
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father by tentlis itnd twiillUut,' Mid t^ 
small sums wliicb Bostm caiuciffnliai 

Ulill«d to thirm whrUr-MT li>. ji. . 

Mrs. Basint, huwui . r- ■ 

Dr. Busliy, wholui'l ' 

her hiisbiind, and u ■ 

himself undnr gr-^ir 

spiritual connspi. A\ ■ 

aon he always s{:r 

WeslminslBT, and !i 

under ihti dooturV ■ 

early a|^. Basire r. ■ 

TisitinK Kouen, wli<' 

mony of about 8/. |i 

joined hy throe pii]ii I . 

nristocratic names ol L _, .. _. 

horn, while the third wie a M 
^^'ilb these three be begun hia Vi 
of 1647, ^inir first to E 



I'ighy, the English i 

he travelled to NhiiI.- 

liomcin 1649. One Ity ..u.. 

him, and lie does not seem 

for any others. It Bpi>enrs ftuin h 

to Mrs. Basire that he had cnitsid«a .^ 

culty in getting paid for bis pu|>ili>, i 

had now a nobler ohjet-t in nw. 

obioct was nothing lesn than to dlss«ii__ 

the Anglo-CathoUc faitli tlirrmfrhont f 

East. It seems at first sijj-lit ■■ — '■ - 

and quixotic enterprise for a mi' 

knowledge of anveastem lony 1 1 

to impreashis religious opinion 

changlngEastjbuthehada th 

t Ion ibat the true position, of A t j _ 

required to be known to secur. 

amongeami?'St and intolliffeiii ' 

the result proved that bis d. - 

than a day-dream. Bnsire \ 1 - 

Zanle, the Morea, Smyrna, Al- 

.Jerusalem, Transylvania, I ' 

Mesopotamia, and many uiIh ' 

keeping his one object before )<-■ 

interesting letter written in I > 

to Sir Bichard Browne, thi" fi 1 

.John Evelyn, And the mainstni 

church in Paris, he describi'~ 

effected. At Zante he met iv 

cess 'in spreading among 1I1 

catholic doctrine of our rli 

through a Greek tTunslntlfni . 

catecmsm. He made siicli m 

curred the enmity of tha 'I... 

those memben of the Rnmim 

East who perform their serviiv'- . : . 

WHS there.ldrr obliged togo on tinin- m 

wlipru the roetropolitau of AeJiaia all 

him to pmach twice in Givek dI a ni. 
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■of bishopB Bnd clergy. At Aleppo he hekl : 
fiwqiiant coDversaliijiu nilli tlie piitriarch of 
AntiucK th^n reMileni. Ui<>ra, uid left cof>ies ' 
<rf the church catechism tnuwlated into 
Araliic From AInppo he went to Jerusalem, 
where he wns honnumd both by the Greek 
and the Latin christians. The Greek pntri- , 
areb ' expn^ssud his <]eiitr«) of I 



his bu]l or patriHrcha] seal 
receiT«l him into their convent, a rare honour 
then to be paid to a heretic. ' Then,' he says, ' 
' I ]Miesei] aver the Euphrates and went into ' 
ftlesnpotanuB, Abraham's country, whither I ! 
&m intending to send nurcatechisminTurkiah 
to some of their bishopB.' Tliis wns in 16ri3; 
ttie winter of 1652-3 he passed at Aleppo. 
In the spring of 1653 he performed a mtir- 
VeUous exploit: he went trom AlepjHj In 
-Constantinople by land, a distance <•( abuiil 
400 tiu1m> iinnecompanied by any one whu 
could s|ieBk any European lon^n^. He had 
picl(i>d up a little Arabic at Aleppo, and he 
joined a company of twenty TurVa, an ap- 
pftrently diingerous escort ; but they treated 
Tiim well, because he act^ as physician to 
them. He now enjoyed a little comparatire 
rest. At Pura, near Constantinople, be under- 
took to officiat« to the French protest ants, on 
the Mpress condition that he might use the 
English lituivy in French. To this they 
consented, and pmtnised * to settle on him a 
competent stipend," Here he Ijecame known , 
to AchBtiuBl)are»a\, envoy to I he Porte from 
Prinee Ocorfii", IJalsoczv 11. Itaresay inln>- ; 
<Iuced him lo liie pniice. ' In 1061,' he j 
-w^tea, ' I wns hniioiirablv enftaged, and that 
etill wieJi the roval leave [Cburlea HV), in 
the serviee of that vnlimii Acliillea of Chris- 
tendom, Qeoi^ Riig(ic»i n, PrincM! of Tran- 
tiylvania, my late gracious moslfr, who for 
the spaee of seven years had honoured me 
■with the divinity chair in bis university of 
Alba Julia [WBisaenbui^], the metropolis of 
tliat noble country, and endowed me fa meer 
stranger to him) with a very ample honorary-, 
! ill in that very year, that princi^ dying of his 
-wounds reosived in his last memorable battel 
with the Turks at Gyala, the care of his solemn 
-obseciuies wits committed to me by his relict, 
IhrPrinci'SBSoplun.ivbt'rebylwBskeptayear 
longer out of iMiglmid.' Basire utill kept his 
one object in view at Alba Julia, for we find 
hiqi writing to Sir Eiiward Hyde (afterwards 
Lord Clarendon) in 1856.- 'As for mainte- 
nance here 'tis eumpeleut ; but mir' especial 
loadstone hath been the opportunity in the 
chair to propagate the right christian religion 
OS well for discipline as doctrine.' Ilehad 
great influence with Prince Rakuciy, and was 
not afraid of boldly telling him his mind. 
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When a Turkish invasion was imminent, he 
wrote lo the priuee, urging him either lo 
exert himself to save hm country or to ab- 
dicate his throne. The appeal was not in 
vain. Rikoczy made an heroic but unBiii> 
cessful struggle against the infidels, in the 
battle of Oviuu, but wus mortally wounded 
and died soon after (June 1660). AH this 
time Basire bad not severed his connection 
with hie other royal maater, Charles II. In 
1666 he wrote a long letter in Latin to the 
king, exhorting him to be true to his reli- 
gion; and in tne same year Charles wrote to 
Prince lUkociy thanking him for hie kiuil- 
ness to Basire, and another letter a little 
Vrnreibcprinep'fidpnih begging him to send 
Ttii^ir.. lirirli i.> l^Tifjliiiid. USkdcy, ' loath _ta 
lr>-(' liitii.' I'liicfiilcd tliie letter m»m Bmdru 
lor II "liil.'. :nii| jil'liT his death his widow 
III j^-id liiiJi ^rill 111 jtay in Transylvania and 
educate her sun. This, however, be rtiflised 
to do. The church of England was now 
restored, and Mrs. Basi re and lier five children 
were still in England. To England, there- 
fore, Basire naturally returned towards the 
close of 1661 by way of Hamburg and Hull. 
In the archives of the chapter of Alba Julia 
is a list of his goods and manuscripts (lu- 
cludiug lectures, disputations, and iVincivirjVi), 
which were to be sent after him. A similar 
list-, in Basire's handwriting, endorsed ' Bona 
relicta in Traiuvlvaiua anno 1660,' is among 
the Hunter M^S. in the Burham Cliapler 
Library. The result of his varied experi- 
ences, so far as religion was cono^med, is 
thus stated by himseU; 'The church of Eng- 
land is th« most apostolical and purest of iill 
christian churches. Eipertus loquor, for in 
fifteen vears' ecclesiasticiU pilgrimage (during 
my voluntary banishment lor my n-ligion 
and loyaltv) I have surveyed most christian 
churches, both eastern and weet«m ; and I 
dare pronounce the church of England what 
Daviu said of Goliath's sword, "There is 
none like iti" both for primitive doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government.' Though 
Basire speaks of both eastern and western 
churches, it was with the eastern that he 
had most lo do, ' It hath been my constant 
design,' he writes in his letter lo Sir R. 
Browne, ' to dispose and incline the Greek 
cliurch to a communion with the church of 
England, together with a canonical reforma- 
tion of some grosser errors." Those who are 
acauainled with the ehutch history of the 
eiglileenth century will observe that Basire 
wns in advance of his age; for what he 
attempted was, half a century later, the su)>- 

ject 01 many negotiations 

jurors took a leading purl. 



u which the : 

England, was ri 
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Bt'ired to liiH stall in Durhiim Culhedrol, his 
Ketoiy of Eg({lefii'-liir, «n<l lh(i nrchdeneoDry 
of N<irthiiiul)erlaii(l. llishop Coglii aUci ]ier> 
Eiiailed ihe iniruding minister of Stuiliupu, 
Andrew Luannt, to Inks LimgNewlon in- 
atoiul of Stsnlioiie, in ordar thatBuBire miglit 
be reinatatud in tlie latter. Baare wius now, 
therefoni, a weoltlij- nuio, hat be Blill lud his 
troubles, one of the chief of them being the 
peTTereion of Ub eon Peter to Rome. Hi* 
Lands moreover were more than full of work. 
' The archdeaconry of NorthumlnjrlB.nil,' ho 
writes, ' will take up a whole man, (l)to re- 
fiirra the peraonSj [2) to repair the churches.' 
lie diligently visited the churches iu his 
archdeaconry, and found ' many of ihem 
scandslnuely minouH;' but he mei with a 
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which is annrndf^ i<i 
Man's real Speech'] imoui 
th(? funeml of Bishop Oosin, _ 
The 'BriJ" is a venr nuOly 
biography, ^ving In tlie 
all that IS necosaary to ^ 
Cuoin, Many of Itasire's 
e.iinnt in the Hunter collk^ 
soripi* in DurliHm Chaplw U!, 

Eleto list is printmi in Hnd'e - v.* 
lurhnm ChniJtef MSS." They i 
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I tlOt UJipt-OT to 



appears to have been n» closely connected sa 
with his predecessor, Bishop Morton. ^ 
lust fifteen years of Basire's life wen 
paratively uneventful. Evelvn 
hisDiiify'(10Nov, l(ilil)lhottbere 'preached I 
ill the abbey [ Wnstminster] I)r, Basire, that 
great traveller, or rather French apostle, who 
bad been planting the church of Enffliuid in 
divers narl^of the Levant and Asia; but we 
do not near much c)f him from other sources. 
lU died on 12 Oct. 1076, and 'was buried 
in the cemetery belonffin^ to the cathedral 
of Durliam, near to tfie hody of nn oniient 
servant that bad lived many years Avith 
him, and not bv that of his wife in the 
cathedral' (Wood, Ftuti Oxon.). It was his 
own 'desire'tlinihisbody should find 'burial 
in the churchyard, not out of any singularity 
. . . but out of veneration of the house of 
God.' 

It remains to notice dome of Basire'svrrit- 
ings. In ItUG he published an interesting 
workentitled'Deoet EccIesiicSacrum. Sacn- 
Inlge BiTaigned and condemned by Si. Paul, 
Rom. ii, 22.' There was not mnch demand 
for (his Irind of work during the rebellion, but 
iu 1603 Basire republished and enlarffed 'a 
piece,' lie says, ' which had been rough cast 
inter tubamet tympBniun'{t]iatlB,dunn((the 
siege of Oxford). In lft48 ho wrote a short 
treatise in Latin entitled ' Diatriba de An- 
tique Ecelesiarum Britannicanmi Antiqni- 
tate,' which wan published in 1656 at Brugca 
by Hichard Watson, chaplain to Sir R. 
Browne, and also translated and published 
by him in English in 1661. In 1659 appeared 
u ' History of the English and Scotcn Pres- 
bvtery, writlaan in French by an eminent 
divineilsaacBssircJoflhe Reformed Church, 
and now Englished,' which reached a second 
edition in 1600. In 1670BB9irn published a 
abort 'Oratio Privata;' but the most in- 
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BASIKE, ISAAC U'(H-17(»): BA- 
aiBE, .lAMES (173(HB02l; BASIKL 
JAMES (iroS-lS^); BASU:' 
(1796^180!), represent four y. ■ 
fiiraily more or lean known as • ■ 
an three of the four men wlm jn 
art bore the same chrietian Uiitn", 'it>.i a i 
longevity allowed the life and wark of ot» 
to overlap that of another or of I by nsrt in a 
remarkable manner, it is w^tb ilio iititi'>' I 

lUfficnlly that the student trace- n-. t-. 

and it is better to recogiiiar IV^' . : ■ ■ ' 
possibility of assigning witli .■ 
each membt-r of the family hi- ; 
in labour or reputation. Boi'L . ' ' ■ . ii 
doubt that n^— ■•-— - -> . i.-- 



luirecogniaed and unacknowledgod. B 

broadly speaking, it mflV be said thni 

only Basire with whom tlio world of nn 

in the future much concern itself i- ' 

James Basire whu was Iwrn on <• ' <<■> . 

and round his name and our iw ^ < 

of his work the other raciubei- 

■who practised nngraving ninv 

group ibi'inselves. For the .1 ' 

whom w» apeak — the win of 1- ■ 

of a second James, and th"- ^ . 

a third James — was (lie sub-' 

of his craft; he can hardly I" 

have nciinirL'd from his faihur d... ,., 

of excellonce with wbicli he juiicLkB.. : 

nor did he pass on to either his sua i-<r 



n tlte fulness of his talent. Ha ae- 
d Ibeir fortuii^B -. it waa to him that the 
■tation of their family was chiefly due. 
D his father he mnst hare le«mt some- 
, ; he is likelj to have studied the more 
IcIt known work of V'ertue, who pre- 
i him in the office of engraver to the 
lety of Antiqunrien, but wr cannot re- 
the impression that the characlcr of his 
Igbtsmwwhip was strengthened, that its 
ectness was more assured, even if it did 
{ Worao at the same time tuore pictu- 
1 Richard Dalton, an oxtiat and 
jlluential person, librarian to the Prince 
KTnles, and Keeper of the royal drawings 
Jjer Qeorge III, made him hii companion 
■ long «ojoiim in Ilalj, which dates from 
It was certainly oSUir that year that 
ere executed both the greater num- . 
the more important of James Basire's 
It was at about thai time that in 
on to Vertue he was himself appointed 
T to the Society of Antiquaries. In ■ 
S he engraved ' Lord Camden,' after Sir ; 
una Reynolds, a picture that had been ^ 
'«d only two years before ; in 1771 he , 
ived ' Pylades and Orestes,' after Ben- i 
_ 1 West, who declared bis own prefer- 1 
Ib for the softer and more persuasive art 
WooUett. The 'Lord Camden' is un- 
Itionably the work of a master, yet not, 
Nbink, of a master who was wholly indif- 
•nt to tiie lighter chnno of the imitative 
reproduction of Icxturo, Fine as is Basire's 
iiiodeUing of the more essential portions of 
t lie design, nothing can be better expressed 
I linn the lurs and chain, or than that lacs 
which recalls the famous French engraver's 
portrait of Ikissuet. And nine years earlier 
a. free wild scribble on the plale, after Sulvs- 
tor Itosa's drawn portrait of ' Bemirus, pic- 
iiir, sculptor, et architectus,' shows at all 
■ ■■ irnlB something of the flexibility of his 
(riknt. Mr. Samuel Redgrave reports of him, 
trTid'iubledly with justice, that he was noted 
1 1 1 r * the correctness of hia drawing and the 
fi Jelity of his burin ' {JHcttooary o/Artiili of 
ilir EngUfh Sckoot). It wua in the year in 
whicb James Bosire engraved the ' Pyladea 
mid Orestes ' that there come to him at his 
liriiiso in Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inu 
I'ii-lds, where he was then established as 
jir-iiapOTons and busy, the youth William 
lUalcR, whom he accented as his pupil, and 
Oil remained with him as his apprentice 
' 1- seven years. Something of the good dis- 
j.-ition of Bosire may be gathered from the 
< I'lrdof his frequently considerate behaviour 
' Blake, and of Blake's opinion with regard 
tiim. This would bare had less impoi^ 
LTice than it has if Blake hod worked for 



vety long in Bosire s owo fashion ; biit-what 

temperaments can have been more different, 
what ways of labour at last more inerilubly 
opart, than those of the patient and ploddinif 
Basire and of Blalie, who ceased to be imnuU 
sive oniy to become dreamful F Yet Blake 
more than once paid a fiery tribute to Ilia 
master, praising lum to the depreciation of 
WooUett, whose study was ' cleui strokes 
and mossy tints,' and in whose works ' the 
etching was all,' though ' Woollelt oould 
not etch.' 'All that are called WooUett's,' 
continueaBlake,"wereetcJied by Jack Brown,' 
and then he adds, ' Stronge's prints were, 
when I knew him, all done by Aliamet and 
his French journeymen, whose namealforget.' 
We need not take Biakes utterance for gos- 
pel, but it is instructive, even h pro^t of 
Basire, to get this glimpse of the tashiun in 
which, ss It is suggested, the workroom of 
the line engraver in the eiKhleonth century 
was no more the studio of an oririnal and 
single artist than is now the woAshon of 
the engraver on wood. An art in whicn so 
much might be mechanical ceased to be due 
to the inspiration of individual taste, and in 
Basire's own ease the skilled apprentice at 
this time — and later the son — had, it is fair 
to presume, an unacknowledged shore in the 
labour. The late Sir. Gilchrist in his 'Life 
of William Blake' refers toa particularprini, 
a 'Portrait of Queen Phili))na from her 
Monument,' in Gongh's ' Sepulchral Uonu- 
meuts,' whose publieulion was delayed until 
long after BUke had left Basire, and he tells 
us that Stothard often spoke oftbis as Blake's 
work, and he surmises that for the inscrip- 
tion 'Basire delineavit et aculpsil.* we may 
read, ' as in many other cases, W. Bloke.' 
Redgrave says that the best specimens of his 
works are ' the beautiful plotes in the " \'e- 
tusta Monumenta," published by the Society 
of Antiquaries;' but certainly among the 
most remarkable instances of a sterling skill 
in line engraving are the loree ' Distribution 
of his Majesty's Maundy by the Sub- Almoner 
in the Ante-cha^ at Whitehall,' published 
in 1T69, and a similar subject published in 
1777. Both are after drawings by Grimm, 
which were made, it seems, in 1773. But in 
tbe interpretation of the designs for the now 
famous 'Orford Almanacks Basire had to 
deal with a greater art, for here Turner, a 

Siant even in his youth, had often been the 
raugbtsnian. It wotdd be impoaiible tu 
render Turner's work at that period belter 
than intheprintof the 'East End of Merlon' 
and in that of the ' South View of ChriM 
Church from the Meadows.' This last is 
dated 1799, and, unless the second James 
Basire was much engaged upon it, which wa 
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luly believe, it shows that tlie Ilia life IkH uimn ii i 
" of the tDftnbiireiif tliisfiunilT record and rejuorvh " 



a full powers of hand »nd eye i 
V ixDt clo*" upon his aeveiitietli year. 



lie I: 



(lied !)□ a Sept.. IHOii, m the house where I wield a lea« aerere I 



RUhe hnd found him thirty yeBTs hel'oi 

ntid he wna buried in a vault under I'lmto 

viUe Chupel. He wiu twieo mturiiHl — to | liouM. la his 

Anne Heaupuy Hiid IbuIhiIIii Turner, by thei already 

8u<«md of ■B'hom he wns tin father of JaoiKS. ' '" 

A portrait i)f liim b}' his grin is pri'tlsnd Ir 
the eighth rolume of Nichols's 
A nocdotes.' 

The other members of hiB fiunily 
worked in the Bame iirofesaion may no 
brii'lly mentioned. His father, Isaae, 
born in 1704 and died in \7(i8. He 
been BiyW a map engraver. He engravnd 
ibo fntutispiecc lo an edition of tlailev' 
dictionari- (1755). Of the wn 
Jamea— we havL> already spoki 
Basirii the secund, a Londoner like liis fore- 
runner, was born oi 
at Chigwell Wells 

appointment which Ilia father received from 
Ihu Society of Antiquariea was extended and 
continued to hini,andthorois 
that he was a good draught! 
nd accomplished rngravcr. Inspired doubt- 



the c^mpetenw of 1 1 



Literary I three Jamen's — ^Ihe first nf tlw 
', worked steadily on through wha 
who I nearly all the greut period of 
w be ' pru-ing. Hoirarth was still liring 
' ' youtig man : Rubert '""" 



has bat a few year* his seti 
At fashionable artist 
Hckiiowledged mastr 
■the first but a few ynnrs bis juniors. Nor, ©f 
Jomus ' had the youngest of tbu tbme Ji 
• lino iiis fore- : one with whom, ua &r as artiai 
12 Nov. 1769, and died ' ooncOTued, the fkmily djea tii 

lil May 1822. The ' good or evil fortune lo be with»wt< 

' *' " ' ' '- — ies of consniciious ial»nt. He hM 

known bolti the immllM) aud tlu il»- 

lughlJiEhow presston tliat may come fmin rivali^. Is 

ipahle the very middle of his ancventfiil and on- 

bubt- I illuBtrioua career, the best of ihr lion •»■ 

leas by bis ffttUi'r,*hB sewas to have worked i gravers after Turner— the engn>v><r8 at ha 

upon the old lines, and when he is at his best taudseapr — w^re doinir, fur the appIaiiSB nft 




later generation, ibcir uiiwi u ^ 
Thi'V went ngtJodlycompany, bill t 
oftiieBoeicr .-...-^... 



Llie differences bettveen hifi method and that 

of the moat eminent member of his house are 

generally imperceptible. Much of bis most 

careful work was published by the Society of i The particular order of skill 

Antiquaries in 1608 ; for instance, the aeries i had given evidence wos not. 

of plates engraved after an original drawing ! for which the 

on a roll of vellum, repreaenting ' the death, ' ce' ' - » • ■ 

filneral, etc. of John Islip, Abbot of West- [ pi 

minster, who died anno Domini IMS,' With j Hi 

rngard to more than 



of Buair-' !■ : 
ipreaenting ' the death, ' celebrated, but — more tliau tUi.-' — < uu kk-ihu- 
" ' " » "' ■ I ilishmcnts and sterling arlistiu viitucauf lltr 
tasire &mily weve represented but feeUyta 
the person of its youngest member. 



? of the Oxford e 



gravings the question may arise whether they i ptedgravp's Pi 
are not by his hand. The ' Worcester Col- [\gb School ■ Qilc 



lege,' for instance, is stated t 

drawn by ' W. Turner, ll.A.,' the ' Inside \ 

"■ ' of the Hall of Christ Church' by 
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' J, M. W. Turner, R,A, ; ' vet it was only 16tii*), antiquary, iha 9< 
aft«r the death of the elder and greater ' kerville[q. v.], knight, comm 
llasire in 1803 that Tomer could have rightly j glish army in France, by M. 
employed the initials of a full academician, , Sir Thomas Throgutorton, wi 



though he had been 

Who then was the engraver of these things 
The last Basire whose name has nppenred 
any dictionary was James, the fourrti ' Basir 
d the third ■ James. 



1789! i Valfirv, in rictiriv, on 5 Apm 

' liimself gtatea ; 'I was chriEten<>d bi 
Mr. Man, the prMcher, and I lind a I 
captains, about thirly-two, to b.' mj 
fathers, it being the ci 



and died in London on 17 May 1^9. He did i when the gencrall hiilhn si 



L (th«.v 



of Snssex counlrv-houaos, including Glyndo ' i 
Place and Givnileboume House. Like his , ' 
forefathers, he was a busy man, but much of i 



d undertlie care of H«tir]r P 
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r of the 'Com])lcal Geutkmau,' and 
. wnHs becatne a student of Brasenose 
Uge, Oxford. Ue travelled a good deal 
lonliiient, and spent the Utter part 
ifo on hie estate at Sunmng^wfll, 
e, Anthony h Wood, who visited 
re in Fehniarv 1658-9, found him 
neUncholy and retired man, and was 
I tliat he gave the third or fourth purt of 
'wlute To the poor. lie woa so great n 
_ Mher of n-onderiug brggars thai he built 
fF them a Inrgn jikce like a bam to recet^'G 
tit'-m, nnd bung up a little bell at hU back 
i.mpfor them luring when ihey wanted anj' 
hiiig. Indeed, he had been several times 
' nilicted at Abii^on »ewion« for harbouring 
i-ygare. This singular person was buried at 
Sunningwell on 18 March lt!6S. He had 
•-ivteen sons and two daughters bf his wife, 
Mary, daughter of Captain Nicholas Bn«ker- 
■s ille, aeofind brother of Sir Thoma* Basker- 
ville, general of the British forci« in France. 
In the Bodleian Library, among Dr. Itaw- 
linson'a manuscript* is ' A Transcript of some 
wrileings of Hanniball Baskervile e«j. ; as 
Ihey were found scattered here Jt there in his 
E and books of account, and first 






of I 



r-'liquea in tUe church of St. Denniss and 
I liL'reabouta in France by Hanniball Biu'ker- 
1 vie who went into (hat country wiih an 
I'luglish ambassador in the reigne of King 
.Iiimes.' This manuscript conluins severd 
itirioiis particulars relating to Oxford and 
till' persons educated there. 

[Lyions'B Berkshire, 382 ; Life of Anthony i 
Wood. prefUed la BliuBs edit, of the AlhenK, 
xuiii, xu.lv ; Hart. MS. 1792. art. 33. 34 1 
Pciuhainti Minerva Brilauna (1612). 106; NotM 
nod Qtierit«. 2nd ser. i. lltij Gent. Hag. lev. 
(ii.) 314 ; MS. Addit. 11284. p. 66.] T. C. 

BASKERVILLE, JOHN {i:Oft-l77r.), 
prtnler, was bom at 8ion Hill. Wolverlev, 
W.ircwlHMhiro. on 28 Jan. 1706. Noble, 
uliii knew him personally, Bays; 'He was 
fiiolman, I think, to a gentleman of Kind's 
Nnrlon. near Birmingham, who usod to make 
him instruct the )H>or youths of his parish 
in writing' (Sioff. Hut. </£n^/nnrf, ii. 362). 
1 1>> does not appear to have been brought up 
' 1 1 liny nnrticiuBT trade, but having acquired 
. Ti Ht *kiU in calligraphy and in cutting 
niiiiiuuental inscriptioas,hewenl toBirming- 
!iiim whRn'aliout twenty vearsof age. settled 
in a little court near the High Town, and 
truight writing and bookkeeping. One of 
his efforts in stone-cutting was a tomb, 
li irmerly in Edgbaston churchyard, erected 
111 the memory of Edward Richards, on idiot, 
who died on 21 Sept, 17L*>». Pye (Modem 
fiirma^han ( ISltl), p. IfJ) Hpeuks of another 



stone cut hy Baskerville in Hnndsworth 
cburcli. These were ' the only two known 
to be in existence." In 1737he'koiit. a school 
in the Bull Iting, and tliero is si ill preserved 
a small slate slab, vngraved with the words, 
' Grave Stones Cut in any of the Hands by 
John Baskervi 11, W riling MaslHr,'The very 
window-board exhibited Dy him. His fame 
Rs an expert penman spread far and wide, 
When John Taylor commenced tlie japanning 
of snulV-biixcs, naskerville, having a turn 
for Tiainling, started in the ume business, at 
22 Moor Street, in 1740, when he effected n. 
I complete revolution in tlie manufaclure of 
japan ne<l goods. He became especially known 
for solvers, waiters, bread-baskets, and tea- 
trays, of now design and hijfh finish. Rent 
was paid bv Baskert-ille for the premises in 
Moor Stree'l from 1740 to 1749. He made 
money rapidly, nnd in 1745 took a lease of a 
little estate of eight acres, a quarter of a 
milenorth-westof the town as it then existed, 
to which he gave the name of Easy Hill, 
between Broad Street and Easy Row. He 
converted the place, says Hnt'ton, "into a 
little Eden, and built a house in the centre, 
but the town, as if conscious of his merit, 
followed his retreat and surronndod it with 
buildings' (Jlistory of Birmiaoham, 1H3S, 
]i. 19o). Here ho continued nia trade as 
japanner, and so successfully thut he was 
soon able topuichase a pair of cream-coloured 
horses and set npaciach, of wlucli the panels 



[mintod 11 



characteristi rally paini 
sentations of branches of hi; 

Baskerville began to occupy himself in 
type-founding abimt 1 750^ an art in which 
Coslon washiB only competitor of imparl onci-. 
Several yeare passed in making experiments, 
and upwards of 600/. was spent before he 
could produce a letter to please bis fastidious 
eve, 'and some thousands,' adds Hutton, 
'before the shallow sti'eam of profit began lo 
flow ' (p. 196). Having at length priwlueed 
' his taste, Baskerville cireiuated, in 



1756, proposals for printin 
il,' with a specimen. " 



I editio 



believe that he had the advice of his friend 
and neighbour Shenstone. Thefamousquarto 
'Virgil,' the first of those 'magni6cent edi- 
tions' which, in the words of MaMiilay, 
went forth to astonish all the lihrarians of 



Europe' (i7ufon', ch. iii.), appeared in 17r>7, 

and IE not too highly praised by Dibdin -- 

of the most tiuialied sjiecimens of tyr 



highly praised by Dibdin a 
St tiuialied sjiecimens of typo- 
graphv ' (Intrwliielion lo the Clatnei, u, 6&i). 



Biiskerville's s uceess encounged hitn t o print 
an edition of Milton's poetical works in 1758. 
.\n other edition was published in 1759; the 
t>i)ogrB]ihy, paper, and ink of both equal, if 
not excel, those of the 'Virgil.' 
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Tlio 'St. James's ChnniidB' for o tie^i. 
ITM nnuouuoiM ihiit 'lliu uuiverailj of Ox- 
[unl liuvH laiulj' iwntnii.'iL*il tvjili Mr. BuHltor- 
villc lit Binuingluuu fur a cuni^iletv nliilisbet 
uf Greuk l.vp«*, of tlie gi«iit prinior nize; 
anil it is Dnt doiibloil but that ingenious 
arliat «-il1 excel in tlint cliftmclcr, ns he hii» 
nln^Dili,- dona in tlic Itoman and Itnlic in his 
eli'gimV edition of " Virgil." * Tlie Greek New 
TcMlamcnt did not, howHver, appear until five 
yam Inlor, 

In the prpfoce to Milton, BdskeTvillo in- 



^!/2 



pmjw 



ALroLEH /W/cr*. lftS7, i. 
cnroe lo iiolhing. In 1762 
jre ]imyLT-l)-ii)liB, 



IliHik uid 






I (iclavo Common PrnTer 
Hible." Hft wag Billeted 
tUe luiiverBily of Cnmbridge fur 
len years from 16 Dec. lioS, ncordiiig to 
urticles of agreement dattwl lo Dvc,, and 
beL'an at once to prMNire for Mlltions of the 
Itible and Common Prayw. Ho wrote fmra 
Birmlngfaam to Dr. Cnryll, viee-chancellor, 
on 31 May 1759: -I have nt last sent everj'- | 
thing rpquisite to begin the i'rnvcr Book nt i 
Ciimbridge. . . . I proi)c)6eiirial«igoff3,000 
tho first imjireasion, but only 1,000 of the 
Statv Holidays, &e., wLidi the patenleti has 
left. unt. The paper i» very uwud, luid stands 
me in 27 or 38 shillings the Team. I am 
Inking great pains in i>nlei to jnvdiice a 
alriking title-pagu and specimen of the BIMe, 
which I hq« will be ready in abotit six 
weeks. Tho imporlanceofthework demands 
all ray attention, not only for my own (eternal) 
reputation, but to convince the world that the 
univeraty ' had not misjiluced iM favours. 
!Iu o^ked for the names of some gentlemen 
who might be eugaged ob correctors of tho 

trese, and pmcut^ a 'sealed copy' of the 
•myer Book (1662) ' with much troubl.f nod 
expense from the ciitliedml of Lichliehl. but 
found it the most iiiHccumte and ill-jirinled 
work ' he had ever seen, and returned it. 

In May 1760 he circulated ptoiKttwIs for 
bis subsequently publislied Bible (1763). In 
tlie summer of the same year Basker\-ille 
wns viuitod by Samuel Derrick [q. v.], who 
writes about him to tlie Karl of Cork. 
Baskerville is described as living in a hand- 
some house; he manufactures his awn]>aper, 
types, and ink, and ' carries on a great trade 
in the japan way' (Letters, 17f5(, i. "2-3|. 
Four different eilitiouB of the Prayer Book 
were issued by Baskerville in 1760, 'all 
lovely specimens of press-work,' says Diljdin. 
In 1761 be brought out a qiiario 'Juvenal,' 
editions of Congreve and Addison (the three 
ranking with lus Iwst productions), and two 
octavo prayer-books. On 8 July articles of 
agreement were entered into between him 
Mid the nniveraily of Cnmbridge, alluded to 
in his subsequent letter to Horace Walitole. 




- iincimr, Tt'hiuh tlarwiiiHl ealU * 
beautiful book, both in re|^nl tu t 
paper, I ever )i>'1i>-ld. It is alsn ■' 
correct of all Bn*k.-r* ille'e c^tio 
claasiea ; for eveir sheet w 
by Mr. Livie, who wns an ricguil 
(jEa.(ioB»o/Me tVfl«Kw,j.. 226). SI 
bad some share in hrin^'ing it out; 
gravings eBiJecially wen- luidirr his amnT'T- 
sion (Letter to Graves iu Worft*, I7B1. 

aa4). 

Bnakenillc made small I»rofil ; the h- 
sellers did not eucoiiroge the prinleM>"l>' 
lislier. lie was nUo in troubin ov«r ■ Ulf- 
&uit, and at but «-r(iie an ^ Kov. 17ffi In 

Horace Wnlpole, ^ n |mtr<in ef the ■«». 
sending liim a folio pIi--.' mI'Ii K.ir.L.r lui.,- 
' specimens' of his ini 
for his support. Tin ■ 
briil^ were exlteni- h 
of his Bible, which luni 

doubtfiil, and he wo.^ iiii\iiiii> i,. -.11 \i.. 
'whole sobeme' lo the Itue«an or I)iiiu*h 
whom be had seni speciiO' 



lie eonld obtain a aubeidy from tbn Engliali 
government. 

In \7m wae published the hook on vhieb 

one of the finest English biliU'S ■ \"r pT"- 
d C( I Is beau r ' h tnusi d ■ ' 



aw foi 



/:.' 



BJ>U 1 
c den 
F e d and 

one of 

I wo d 

=! hB be 1 t.. - 

me= Mr Uak n le'sPrn 
a M Pu »o a a b»<»K H.m, 
Mirwt in Ihe Strand.' In the -. 
produced at the Clarendon Pi. - 
quarto and an octavo <ir(ipkNLM \ 
following the text of Mill, wiilj 
tions. Tlie tj-pe. vrllbimi .■.-ly 
large and beautiful !■ - 
numbered iu the m"'- 
that the two are reuil' 
are toldlhat theyo>ii<:. 
his mother, the IViiii;i-.. iJii.-f.kvi 
'most gracinuBly peetti\'i-d ' i^iiiiieiiul' 
Prayer Book in 1764. For the ne] 
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s Ue printed acarcelv anythiiig es 
'" ' '"'' lof I)ardin''s'Apurog5 

.■VirgiVo" 



V buoksellere, Andre^vt 



blur's 'Apul 01 
i'Virgif.1.' 



it been commercinlly siicci>safu1, 
ghie wareliouHia were full of unsold copies 
» other ftpeculaliou«. He became greatly 
poumged, and again thought of disjioaiiig of 
kcDtira printing and iTpe-founding plmt. 
Bithis ocuaaion ue soiigut the nid of his old 
)bd and oorrespoDdent, Benjamin Frank- 
i, to wLom be wrote in Paiis on T Sept. 
17fl7. Ho hod already offered the entire ap- 
p]irnt.usof his craft to I he Freneh ambassador, 
iliL^ Due de Nivemois, for 6,000/., but the 
piici- was too high. Hearing tlmt the court 
Mil* wilting to resume n«g(itiationB,he desired 
t'ranliUn <o use his influence. ' 1 only want 
io set on foot a treaty ; if Ihey will not come 
to ray terms, I may possibly come lo theiw. 
Suppose we reduce the price to 6,000/. . . . 
Li't the reason of mv parting with it be the 
<l>'nlh of my son and mt ended auccesior, and, 
lulling acquired a miiderrtte fortune, I wish 
hi ninsnlt my ease in the aflcmoon of life.' 
hniuklin replied ' thol the French, reduced 
bv the war of 1756, were so far from being 
»ijlH lo pursue Bchenie» of tasle, that they 
n iTO unable to repair ibeir public buildings.' 
On 8 June 1763 appeared the followmg 
nilvertiBemcnt : 'Enbert Martin has agreed 
wilh Mr. Ba«ken-ille for Ihe use of his 
whole printing appomtua, with whom lie has 
wrouKhl aa o journeyman for ten years past, 
Jit tlierefore offers hia service to print at 
Birmingham for gentlemen or bookaellors, 
■ 111 the most moderate ternia, who may de- 
)>i'nd on all possible cnrc and elegance in the 
.'veunliiin. Samples.if nece8sarv,may beseen, 
oil sending a line to John flashervillD or 
Jtobert Martin.' Murtin printed 'Tlie Chria- 
iImii'h Useful Companion,' 1766, 8vo, and 
Somen-ilea 'Chace,' 1767, 8vo; an edition 
'>!' ShakespearH, 176^,9 vol&lSmo; n quarto 
llihle, with CUM, 1789i and ediliona of the 
-\hbfi d'.incourt'fl 'Lady's Preceptor.' Mar- 
tin's name as a printer then Ji.<iijipuare(l. 
Itaskerville resumed work in 170iP wilb 
Jr,(J(8on's' Beauties of Nature,' A fnlioOld 

hrouRht out in unw(lrtl^^ m\!i1!\ uiil^^i llir- 

uid Adams. A bemifirnl i|iii!-ii. • il■^llll■^■■ 
ftppnarwl in 1770, and l!,i-l.i liill-' ji-iliei n.- 
miiined inactive for a coupli! of yeorw, u-heu 
he issued another somewhat infi<riar Biblu 
with the Binningham imprint. Tlie ' Horace ' 
seems to have_B_old fairly well. He was thiia 
[(."□tpted in 1772 to bring 



and next year Salluil and Florua. The«e 
uoble quartos are said to be incorrect texts j 
for their mngnificeuce of type, luiper, ink, 
and pruBswork there can only be unqualilieu 
praiao. Nolhiug liner had yet been attempted 
m Enaland. At the game time Baakerville 
publiiuied a duodecimo series, indiidinff Ti- 
bulius, Sx., Lucretius, Horace, and Salluat. 
The two Molinis employed him in 1773 to 
print their octavo and quarto 'Ariosto,' of 
which Dihdia says, ' jiaper, printins, druw- 
luK, plates, all delight the eye and gratify 
the beart. . . . This e<litjou lias hardly its 
equal, and cert ainly not its superior' (ZiAniry 
CiimjiaMoii, 1S24, p, 7oS). An adventure of 
his own in the same year was on edition of 
Sliafteebuiv'a ' CbaracteriatickH.' Franklin, 
writing to Baskerville 21 Sept. 1763, refera 
to this work, and says, 'ycm e^eak of enlarg- 
ing your foundery ' ( Works, viii. 88J. 

In epile of repeated efforts to get rid of 
bis printing business, love of the art in the 
end proved stronger than dislike of pecu- 
niary losa. Baskerville went on printing 
nearly to the last months of his life, and one 
of the latest works produced under his care 
was the letlerpnssti of Dr. William Hunter's 
gn-at work on the human gravid uterus, 
177J. He was much disappuinteil by the 
death of a » — ~'— •" ' ' — " *■■' 



, who Y 



» been hi& 



Bosken-illo died on 8 Jan. 1775, in the 

sixty-ninth year of his age, and by his own 
direction was buried in a tomb of maaonr^-, 
(in the site of an old mill in his garden. lie 
had designed a monumental urn, with tbis 
inscription : 

Stronger, 

bmeatli this cone, in vneonttcratrd ground 

a friend Ui the liberties of mankind directed bis 

body to be inura'd. 
May the example contribute to emandpute thy 

from the idle feiirs uf 9»jtralitUm 
and Uie wicked arts of l^issthood. 

Bv a will dated 6 Jon. 1773 ho left tho 
chief part of bis fortune, valued at U,000l., 
to hia wife, and, liesidea different legaciua to 
relations and friends, one of liOO/. to the 
Protestant Dissenting Charity School, for 
building purposes. The last bequest was dis- 
puted 1^ the eiBCUtors. 

The will professed open contempt for Chris- 
liauity.and the biographers who reproduce the 
document always veil ceri 
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;.] for repetition.' He hod paitl 
handsome sum for the lease of his small ei 
tate, andhad from lirst to last laid out nearly 
{1,000/. upon it. Instructions wen left HM 



Baskcnnllc 

ttiti plocp sliuuld be suld. Mr. Julin KjUnd, 
llie pttrdiUBi'r, (Milled it Ituskm'iUe Housi?, ! 
Bud umiruvt^l siul trulurj^Mt il. TUi> Luugv suT' ' 
feml uiiriiig the greai rioii of 1 7& 1 , And was 
attuckisl by the mob on Pridav, 15 July. 
Althoiifli the riotBM were n>piil««d wjtim^I 
tlliit«, tliB house WM ultiffiBtely set. on fire 
and gutTud. In n «er\ea of views of those 
oc«iirreiu!i«, nublishi'd in 1793, the house 
is rifpruspnied na it l>i^ mansion of thrw 
gtoriea, with an avHniie of trees and a pond : 
trmut of thu old facade, now in ruins, may 
atill be wen at the lower end of Broad Street ; 
il forms [lart of a mBnufscMny. Samnel Ry- 
land, ihe nest o\(-ner, leased the eslato to n 
Mr. Gibson, who cut a canal through, and 
formud wharves. In 1830 some workmen 
came upon BBsken'illu's cuf&n, hut it wns 
coverud up again, In May 18JU, the land 
bcjn^; wanted for buildin^i; purposiw, his m- 
nuins, uuclii«ed in n lead and a wooden coffin, 
were removed lo the shop of Mr. MnrslMn. ii 
lead merchant, in Monmonlh Strc<<I. The 
body was well preserved ; on the breast lay 
a wreath of laurel, faded yet entire. There 
is u tnuJition that the body was jilored in 
the vaults of Christ Cliurch ; hut the ■ Woi^ 
ceati-r Herald' for 12 Sept, 1829, quoting 
from a I3iriningliam journal, nssiLres us that 
(he remains were re-interred in a piece of 
ground adjoining Crndley Chanel, tlie pro- 
pnrty of a branch of Bosltorvillo'ft family. 
We ate also toid that 'a surgical gentleman 
took a cast of the head.' 

' Ilia wife.' says Noble. ' was all that uflec- 
tallon can desctibc. She lived in adultery 
with him many years. She was formi-rly a 
servant. Such a pair are rarely met wit li ' 
(m/i, cit. p. S62). Her niikidoD name was Rus- 
ton, and «he was the wife of a Mr. Eaves, who 
had fled the country on account of some frau- 
dulent practice. Shehadlwochildrenby him. 
a sou and a daughter. Basker^'ille assisled 
the children and settled 2,000/. upon the 
molher. who married him upon the death of 
her firsl husband. She was handsomely pro- 
vided for by the will, and carried on the 
])rinltng business some time ; two books bear 
the imprint of ' Sarah Bsskerville.' In .^pril 
1775 ahe discontinued the printing business, 
but continued that of type-founding until Fe- 
Itniary 1777. In 1770 Cliapman used the 
Baskerville type for an edition of Sherlock's 
•Practical Discourse on Death,' 8 vo. Mrs. 
Iksken'ille died on 21 March 1788, and lies 
buried near tho east end of St. Philip's Church, 
Birmingham, 

Many I'fforts were made after Baskerville's 
death to dispose of his types. They were de- 
dined by the universities and by the London 
trade, ■wlio ppeferredthe lettersof Caalonand 
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lose of their beauty considfi 
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w)ii>.-h mak« lh« comaou )>ni>r > i . 
more comfortable to the eve.' 
said: -Ml-, liBskBTville of Itirn,. 
enierjirising plaen, made soun 
Ifllcr-cutting, but desistod, nn i 
rea.'ion. The Gnsik oul hy hiu. . 
univereilv of Oxford is eaecmbl. 
can hardly claim a pluiv uiu"ii^ 
ters; his typogruphiiM 1 ■ ■ 
trim gloesv papr !>■ il 

upon this unssBga ,1. '- 
vii-w tlwt 'Iheidca .■nii itn,nr.\ t.v \|r. M 
of ilie ingenious Mr. KaskrrvUlo is oani: 
ajustone. Uisglossy pniwr uid l<x<-Ji 
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tliepalieticeof aretidcr moreeen- 
than tie iiuiovat ions I Imvi- nlrvBdj cwn- 
__.' WilliamBowyw.too.tliouKhlpnorly 
. line Orwk letter. A uwregpuiiJBnl of tLe 
TDiiropeau Magazine ' for Ifrei-iiilwr 1785 
jniisee the ink imd paper, bul iibjecls lliat. 
Ii-' 'ty)ie was thicker than usual in the thick 
i i.ik" mil! finer in llie liue, and was sharpened 
PI 111 ■ iiiiL'li'H in n novel nuuiner; nil tliwe 
■ iiiiii.! liiiid his lidii ions a rich look,' but 



1 iAh<» Bdrairation, 'Tlie typography of 

liiiwkiin'ille.'iMiysDib'lin, ' is eminenlly hcau- 
tifii!. . , . He unitijil in a iingulnrly hnppy 
iiiiuinnrlhoelognnceof Plftulin with the cleor- 
M""^ of the Eltcvirs. ... He seems to have 
Ir-'-ii extremely curious in the choice of his 
p;i]ier and ink: iho fonnt'i being in general 
I \f lTuitofDulcIiiniiniifecluro,an(Ithe latter 
) 4>rl akiiig of a pecul iarly soft lustre, bonleHoK 
I "I piurle. In Lis itulieletter, whether capital 
r suiiUl, I Ihiiik he stands imrivalled ; such 
I !igance, freedom, and ]Mirfuctsynunetr^' being 
ill vain to be looked for among the iipecimens 
111' Aldus and Colinaitu ' (Jntrod. tu the Clar- 
.'if-n, ii. 536). Another expert informs us that 
hi- wotbod of pTBSSWork was to have 'a eon- 
btiint euovessjonof hot plattrs of copper ready, 
bi.'twceu which, as soon ae printed (aye, as 
(tioy were dinchargod from ifie tympnn), the 
xlteets were inserted; the wet waa thus ex- 
|<olled,th«inkgot,andthe trim glossy eurface 
]iiit on all simultaneously. . . . Tim work 
n ill, in my opinion, bear a comparison, even 
to its advantage, with those subsequently 
e\wuted by ths firel typographer of our age ' 
<JIaK8ARD, TjTN^rapAin.p. 311), The secret 
oT making good ink had been lost in England 
fi ir two ctmturies until Baskerville'e experi- 
munta. Ills i^pe is givisn by Ilansard (op. 
cil. p. 723). An authority of our own day 
aava: 'Evervbookwas amasterpiefe; a gem 
of typoffrap&ie art. Baskerville's type was 
r«markablv dear and clej^nt. His paper was 
of a very line thick qtialitv, but rather yellow 
ill colour. His ink had a rich piirplo-black 
1 int, and the uniformity of colour throughout 
Ijis books testifies to the care taken in print- 
ing even- sheet' (Printrrs' lirgUUr, lijnji. 
1678). "We lenm from Chambers that the 
name of the workman who eieeuled the types 
was John Handy; he died -24 Jan. 1793. 

The most graphic deecription of nnskerville 
we TOMeM comes from tbu_pen of another re- 
marlcable Uirmingham citaen, ' In private 
life,' says Hutton, 'he was a humorist ; idle 
in the extreme, but his invention was of the 
tnio Birmin;;ham model, active. He could 
well dmign, bill prciturod others to execute ; 
whenever lie found merit, he caressed it, He 



was remarkably iMilite to the et ranger, fond ijf 
ahew i a figure rather of the smaller sixe, and 
deli^htwl III adorn that figure with gold lace. 
Diiring the tweut^y-fiie year* I knew lum, 
though in the decline of life, be retained the 
singular traeeg of a handsome man. If he ex- 
hibited a peevish temper, we may consider good 
nature and intense thinking are not always 
found logeiher. Tnate atcompnnicd him 
through the different walks of apiculture, 
architecture, and the finer arts. Wliatever 
passed through \m finger* bore the livply 
marks of John Buskerrille ' {Satory of Bir- 
mingkam, p. 197). ' I was acijiininled with 
Baskerville, the printer, but cannot wholly 
agree with the extmctscnnceminghim, from 
Hutton's "HistoryoflJinningham,"*' objects 
the anonymous correspondent of the ' Euro- 
pean Mtigazine' (December 1785) already 
quoted. ' It is true he was very ingenious in 
mechanics, but it is also well known he was 
extremely illiterate, and his jokee and sap- 
cssms on the Bible, with which h is cnnversa- 
tion abounded, showed the most contemptiblo 
ignorajice of Eastern history and manners, and 
indeed of everything. HJs iiuarto edition of 
Milton's " Paradise Lost," with all ils epVvn- 

. '■ '■■,&' 

book on epitaph"; 'I beard 
John Wilkes, af^er praising Baski-rville, add 
"But he wasa terrible infidel; heusedloshock 
me"' (A'offw and Queriai. 1st ser. viii. 203). 
If his atheism shocked Wilkea, it may havu 
been because it was loo mild ; this ' terrible 
infidel,' however, printed three bibles, nine 
common prayers, two psalm-books, and two 
Greek testaments. He is Raid lo have been 
illiterate, yet his letters are certainly not 
those of an uneducated ]>eraon. At the com- 
mencement of hie career he annoimced : ' It 
is not my desire to print many books ; but 
such only as are bookt of eonaequener, of in- 
trinsic merit, or established reputation.' W'hen 
we recollect, that he only worked for sixteen 
or seventeen years, producing but few works in 
lhetime,nniithesechiefly at liisonnri»k,and 
that they included the writings of Milton, 
.\ddiHan, Congreve, Shaftesbury, Ariosto, 
Virgil, Juvenal, Horace, Catullus, Tibullus 
and Pn)pertiiis, Lucretius, Terence, Sallust, 
and Florus, Baskerville can scarcelv be looked 
upon as a man without taste and judgment 
in literature. His social virtuee were con- 
siderable — a good son, an aSectiunatu father 
and kinsman, polite and hospitable to stran- 
gers — he was entirely without the jealousy 
commonly ascribed to the artist and inventor. 
Birmingham has contributed many distin- 
guished men to the indiwlrial armies of Eng- 
land ; but there arc few of whom she Lis 
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mure rL-aeon to be prouil lliaii tlic skilful ge- 
nius who WM ot onc« the Ilritiuli Al.liis Ma- 
nutiiiB and tUn fiiiPUt printer of modern limes 

AfcMra. Lonemiui former!; 
portrnit of BnaKorviile by Exit 
llogfiirtli, wUeh hiifl bflen engravi-d i another 



h. ap 



(Iitx 



n the offices 
third 



of .^ri^VMliriiiincliii; 
imsai'J i:ii.i !!!■ I"-- --iim of Mr. Joseph 
Pnrli. - !■■..■ ; I '. niliif^ham. Theivood- 
yul ill II ■ ■ ' I . . !,i]ilua' wasfrom one 
of th.-i , !.■ ^^l!■^ I'liviirwed hv Mr. Knott 
nt n sHie nf Hip ..H'^r'ts of ttaakerviUo's 
(!i»iiphter-iti-lnw, and said to have been con- 
sidered a very isxeellwit likeness by the 
fnmily. A copper-plute by Rolhwetl (un- 
[lubliabed) is !□ Mr. Timmins's collection. 

Th* following is believed to be a complete 
list of John Baskerville'a publications. The 
worki wbif-h mnv he found in the British 
Mil!"-,imf^T-M..(iV;,t.")l.v. •'■'■.-]<■ l.'Pr-- 

4t.o,i-..i. ■■■!'. I ■ . ■ ■ I' . 

Via-il' ■■:'■■-■■■ ,'. . ■ ! 

Biriuiiv' ■'■, --i.:- ,l..l::„l.,- Hi.l,. n.l].., 

I'fi?. ray.Ll it.-. fnuili.]ii.>^. ; repriiiiwi in 
1771, but with the date of 1757. The ori- 
fcinal iseiio may be known by p. S24 beinc' 

C" ited 4^1, and the beiuiiriff of thp tenth 
k reading ' LiberdecimiiB.Eiicidos.' The 
1771 reprint, is on inferior paper, and is less 
wirefnlly printed. The heading of ibe tenth 
book is ' .^neidos liber deeimiis." 3. ' Pro- 
posals for Printing the Pnetienl Works of 
John Milton,' 1757 and ! "US, 8vo. 4.' ' Para^ 
dise Lost, a poem, in twelve hooks, the ntilhor 
John Milton, from the text of ThnmasNewtJin, 
D.D.,' Birmingham, printed by John Basker- 
ville for J, & R. Tonson, in London, 1758, 
(tmall 4to, portrait by Vandergucht. " ' Para- 
dise Regain'd, a poera, in four books, to which 
is added Samson Agonistes, and poems upon 
several occasions, l^e author John Milton, 
from the t«xt of Thomas Newton, D.D./Bir- 
mingham, printed bv John Baskerville for J. 
& R. Tonson in Loudon, 1758, smalUto, head 
from a seal by Rylaud. 5.* ' Avon, a poem 
in three parts [by Rev. J. Hiidtell],' Bir- 
mingham, printed by John Baskerville, and 
Mid by R. & J. Dodsleyin Pall Mall, 1758, 
4(o. 6.' ' Paradise Lost. ' and 'Paradise Re- 
gain'd, &c.,' Birmingham, 1759, Svols. small 
4to, not a mere reissue, but a totally new 
getting of the Ivjie. 7*-10, 'The Book of 
Common Prayer, Cambridge, printed bv John 
Baskerville, 1760, imp. 8vo. Four editions 
-were issued, single lines plun and single lines 
with borders, double columns plain and 
double coltunns with borders. 1 1.* ' Edwin 
and Emma' [a poem by David MallotT, Bii*- 
uiugbam, prmted by John Basken-ino for 
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A. >nUar. 
With a no 

ginal editii 
jirintnl in iii>' 

oftbeinl-iiiV 
man, 1810, r..vi 
hundred copies wenji thus nii 
Holv Bible,' Cambridge, 
Baslicrville, 1700, imp. 1 
few copies with tJlJs il. 
17(10. forthH Bib^■^^. 
Works of the Isti- I 
sepb .\ddiwn. Esq.. I. 

hv John Bnskerville, |i>r 

17(11. 4 vols. n>yaI4lo, pi^rlruit anii 
flrignion. * A glorious perfomnut. 
Hibdin (Lii. €nm.p- p. (WM>; iinfnrti 



to r.mdurt the IWnf-x--. nf MiH-kl^nWrg It 
QaeimofGrsal Britain,' Itirmiiiffluini, prinltd 
bv JohnBaskervillcHudsold bvlt.& JlDo^ 
ley, &e., 1761, 4to. Mr. Timm'ins'a copy a U- 
lie\-ed to be unique. 16.* ■ The Workaof Mr. 
William Congreve, in threo volumn*, oOiH 
sisting of his Plays and Piwiius'BirmitigliaRv 
printed by John na«hervl1l*< for J. A It. T-o- 
80n,in the Slrnnd, London, 17(!I . '■ 

Krfrait by T. Chaml>ers, and t h n 
, Grmnion. 17.* ■ Select FnUl 
other Fabulists, in three books,' I ■ 
ptinted bv John Biiskerville l'..i ,. 
Dodslny, in Pall Mall. 1781, soinll ft*-.. 1 : 
paper IS botterundlhitkerthanlbai of IT- 
and it has eigbtetii more pug** ; tlii- -nt."- , 
ings are without uames. 18." 'Ti... iiL.'. 
Common Prayer,' Cambridge, |nii 
Baskerville, 1761, imp. Pvo, f. 
one single lines iind one doubli' 
with borders. 19.* 'An Aixmium 
pedilion to the We«t Indiee ii^.i ' 
nico, with the reduction of On.i ' 
other the Leeward Wanda, siil.; 
FrencbKing,17E9i by C«pt,(Jiii-.l ,1 

edition,' Birmingham, print«l by .](<ha _ 
kerville for (}. Steidel, 17fi2, 4tn, wUfcJ| 
copperplates of tJie siiuaUrou tni 
20.* 'IteUtiondel'eicpfditionitiu tndi 
ddentnles, &c.,' Birmiughiim. ftp,, 
A French wlition of the prt".>«liri[- ; ihn'| 
French bookissued by Riislii'rvillti. 31. *n 
Book of Common PniK-r . . . wi ' 
Psalter,' Cambridge, priuU'd by Jolm _ 
viUe, nrintfrtn the uni^■erHity, br whoi. 
are sold and by B. Dod, bonksciteF, n 
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r haae, Londou, lTfi2, royal Hvo, printed 
^lilies. 22,»Thesiime,'ib.l762,12mi>, 
louble cnhimns, without borders. Thero 
i issue c)f tbia year ivitli » slifrfitly dlHi- 
I title Mid priuwl i'. '"/. iri-r-iiil . .f ."i«. 
J 'The whole Book ..f I'^nluj- .■.,l|...(,"i 

Mins, and otbpra,' liiriiinigkiiiii. [fiiiiIiiI 
Pohn BMbervllIe, 1762, 8vn. 24.* 'A 
|r Versimi of the Pwilms of Bnvid fitted 
a used in tTiurch,' bv N. Brndv 
I^N. Tnte, BLmiitigbuni, iiriiitl-d by John 



niUe, 17' 



)!<> 






, -Id at 1*. 
Ill Iv buiind up 
■g„i,ito8Ho- 



theC. I', ..ri7f.i-' 

. FIbcct.j,' iliriiiin-luiiiiL:!' ; TyjiiS .loiui- 
"Basken-ille, [7H'2, li^aio. Dyilieatcd to 
I ird Bute by John I.ivie, fronlispicTe by 
I'liJirt and Duflofi, nnd viipielte bv (JrianUm, 
.-L„aiy atained. 20." 'The Virtues of t'lu- 
iiiibar and Muak, against the Bile of a Mad 
Ihia, illuslnited in ii k'tter to Sir George 
Cobb, Ifart- . . . by Josepb Jliilhy, surBtmn,' 
llinuinubam, printed bv Joliri Baskeriillefitr 
1 beanthor, 1782, 41o. -27.* "U Koii^ dio^inj, 
Novum Tesluaentum inxta exemjilnr Mil- 
liiiiium,' l.ypis Jounnis Ilnslten-ille, Oxotiii, e 
ivptiffmpheci Clarendon iiuio, I763,sumptibus 
.U'ttdemiat, 4to. Rt'uaa aays, 'edilio bjiIl-h- 
ilida • . . typorum etcharttc niU>re insignis. 
. . . Maeohio btec editio nostris in terris ra- 
rissima nttn innot.uit' (Stbliothera Xoe, Tat 
<'.■'■. 1S72. p. 150). 28." Another edition. 
o.ionii, 17f^ 8vo; the lines are about half 
ib'j lengthof those in the quarto. 29." 'The 
Unlv Bible,' Cambridge, printed by John 
Kn.itt'.'n-ille. prinltT to the unireraity, 1768, 
riu-nl rnlio; ih'' Inrrre paper is a BumplUOUS 

1..-I.-: -'< .■.,|>i,-,,r.Tl„ted]700. 80,"St^ 

liii Fiilil'- of l',~"]> piiid other Fabulistc, in 
I lin <■ bill ill-,' i;jirjiin]_'hnin, printed by John 
ll;i,-liLTvill« lor IL &, J. bodsle^, in Pali 
Mnll, l7fJ4, Binull 8(0, first edition jiub- 
Hshed in 1761. -SI," 'An Iiitrnduetion to 
llie Knowledge of Mednls, by the late Ilev. 
David JenningB, D.D.,' London, printed bv 
.r-hn Baaherv-aie for^ T. Field, kc, 1764, 
-lujiUSvo; second edition issued bv Sarah 
I !H,-iken-aie in 1775. 32. "The Virtues of 
' 'innabar and Musk ... by Joseph Dftlbv,' 
Birminglmra, printed bv John ftudierWlle, 
1764, 4to, first edition published in 1762. 
:i.t.*'Aa ApotogT for the True Christian 
■•* ■ "■ ' 'J.iWrtBnn.-lDv. Theeiphib 



. !:•. 



Tiimmur of ilu' Knglish langiuige," Bir- 
iiinghBm, printHl by John BiwkerviUe and 



sold by Mes3iinira Dnd, Jtc. 170n, 12mo, 
8o.* '"Odes, dedieatpd to Ch. Yorke. by 
Robert Andrew*.' Birmioghflm, priul-ed for 
the sulbur bv John BaBkenille, 1761, royal 
8vo. 3oa. ■'The Works of Virgil Englished 
by RobiTt Andrews,' Birmingham, printed by 
John Baskerville for the author, iVlW, iwyal 
fivo. 36." ' Piiblii Virgilii Slaronis Bucolicn. 
tienrgien, et vFhieia.' Qimmighamiffi, typiit 
Jo. Baskerville,' 176S, sm. Rvn. This book is 
usurIIv much foxM ; the test is not so cor- 
rect Its that of ITfi". It enntams a frontis- 
piece by Grigiiion and vignette. 37." 'I'ha 
lieautica of Nat lire, displayed in a Sentimen- 
tal Humble tliroiigb her Laxnriaat Fields, 
. . . by W. Jackson, of Lichfield Close.' 
BirDiinghBin,printedby J. Baskerville for the 
author, I7(tU, 6vo; contains some Greek; 
printed on the worst coloured paper Basket^ 
ville ever used. 38.* ' The Holy Bible, with 
Annolulious,' Birmingham, bv J. Baskerville, 
1769, folio, with Grignion's plates. The 
O.T. dated 1T60. and N.T. 1771. SR 'Sei^ 
mon at Brnmsgrove on the Death of Spil»- 
biirv, hv T. Tvndal," Birmingham, printed by 
J. Baskerville, 17(W, l2mo. 40." 'Quintiis 
Horaiiun nairiiH,' Birminghamiie, tyiiis Jn- 
hannis Boakenille, 1770, roy. 4to. ' A verv 
beautiful and extremely scarce work, the 
rarest of all Bosken'ille's editions ' (DlBDD), 
Introd. to tAe Classic*, 1 ^27, ii. 1 1 1 ). Grax-e- 
lot's plates are usually to be found with it. 
41. 'The Political Soiipter, addressed to the 
Sons of Freedotu autf Lovers of Humour. 
bv J. Free,' Birmingham, printed for the 
author by J. Basket^ille, 1771, 12mo. Mr. 
Timminss copy is believed to be uniiiue. 
42.* ■ The Holy- Bible. . . . with Annotations.' 
Birmingham, printed by John Baskerville, 

--- "^ • id N.T, 1771), 

nd genemi ap- 
■Titi 1,111-rotii 
■'\,' llirming- 



1772, folio (O.T. dal^ 

witii poorisb plates ; the paper i 

pearnnre iinPHli=fu<.|'.iy, i.S.' 

4to. 



Birmingluuiiifi', ivin' .lului 

1772. rov. 4to;"*t!ie same, 1772, 12mo. 
m.* 'Publii Terentii Afri Oomcedise,' Bir- 
minghamiie, I vpiaJobannis Baskerville, 1772, 
roy. 4to. 46.' The same, 1T72. l2mo. 
47. 'Quintus Horatiun Flnccus,' Binning- 
hamin. typisJoanniH Baskerville, 1772, ISrao. 
Much inferior lo the other Horaces i Hnr- 
wood calls it 'a wiltry Iwok.' 48,* 'Titi 
Lucretii Oari de Ri-riitn Naiura libri sex,' 
Birminghamiie, tvpis .Toliniinia Bsshervilli', 

1773, 13mo. 40> 'Orlando Furioso di 1m- 
dovico ArioHto,' Birmingham, da' Torclij di 
G. Baskerville, per P. Molini e G. Mniini. 
1773, 4 vols. Hvo, engravinp by Bannlor:!i 
and others. The only work in tteliaD printi-d 
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\ij llnskcrvilla. 

ro^, 4Ui. Tb« im]irMMiun8 at the pluti 
iafcrior tu iliuw iii theuciHvo ronu. uBpmallr 
OS TngBnk tlie fiKi two vilumM. Unmet 
suys Uial certain onnies of tlie first volume 
hHVi> a few bordot^d l>oges. 51.* 'CiiKrao- 
teraticks of Men, Monncra, Oiiininns, TimM, 
in Ihrrn vi>lu>uf'». I.v lln- lltgl.t nonoiimbtc 
Aiilli.,!.'. .i:.iil . I --li lh-lmr>-; llie fifth L-di- 
finn.' n ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ I ii'-'l by Jolin Bikshor- 
\\i\r. 17. ■ ■ ■ ^vi>i vijjneUes and 

limiiliiTiil i.iil j.L. ,-, . l^^ -im. Gribelin, usually 
Btuiiii'il. •'■'1'.* ■ L'. CriRpus SoUuatiusf et 
L. AiuifeiiH Ploriis,' liinninghamia), tyV'* 
JoannisDMkerville, l/r3,roy.4to. 53." The 
unmo, 1774, 12mo. fil.' 'The .in, of An- 
gling and Comiilust Fly FishinB, second edi- 
tion, br Churl** ftiwllier,' Binninuhnm, 
trinted t>y Julm Ilasliervilli.' for the nut bur, 
77-4. ISmo, 66.* ' AnnlomiH uttiri biimaiii 
irravidi tabulis (S4t illiistrnrft. In Lstin 
and EnglUU, by Wm, Hunter, .M.D.,' llir- 
mingbam, 1774, atln« folio; sjilendid line 
engmvingsbySimnp; atid others; reprinted 
from lithoKmphic transfors in lfi28. lie 
nlM issued, without dates, the following 
snedmons : ' A Specimen by John Duker- 
viUp, of Birmiiit-haoi,' ninn ciies of Roman 
and Italic, with bordnr; the same on Iniyer 
folio, sevyn Biwa of type, without l]or<ier ; 
' PropoBiils lo Print "Virgil" from Cninbrid((e 
edition, with Snecimeiis of Ty|ie,' on magh 
brown paper, iM ( ' A Spotlmen bj' Ji 
Bnskervilln of Birmi ' ' 
same as preceding, in 
pnpiT. 

f^nrah nnski-n-ilVpriiiti^d- I,* 'An Int.ro- 
■■■• Kn.."i..,L'.. of Modals, bv the 



_ m. folio, 
I ihin (bank-u 



la' 



■. D.D.,' eecond edi- 
il by Sanih Bnsker- 
1 Johnson at 72 St. 
Il'mo, a newBettinp 
cnirecled. 



; DeDl'a «td and }i-- 
. 111. IM. ii. air. :w 
Century of Itirminghani I.if*. 1 ■ 
802, ii. aan. tW nrl-n^ ni 
(iw Nicholi's Lit. AsiF'' 
183 ; Nichols'a Ilhu.1 . 
Noake's lUmblar iii ^^ 
Havkea Smilh'a Bin"" 
1838; Timaiin»'i It-^-,....-. 

in s".'.!-' 

I»t ser.. IT. 40, 128, Bll. r. SO'.i 
303, 3tB.42S. 2n[lur.,iii. 10. ui 
3rd SOT., iii. 403, vSli. Jiltt, xi. S\ 
m.iib sir., )i, 296, ir. HI. . 
373,471. CopiesofdctfuniPDtaf: 
of Cambiidgo UntTrwily UkTc ' ■ 
Mr. R. Duw*!. Tha PratUntuii > 
in tha libnry of tha Sociiity of 
■ ' a nnmber of c ""' 



: E. B. Harts' D!=- 



trod option to the Kilo 
Orei'k and lAtin Claasim, 1s_ : 
Typoempliia, 1825; Cotton's V. 
Ribin, IBSa ; Lowndes'* Bibtiogi , : 
by H. G. Ilohn. 1864 ; Bignn^i-; 
Itililingraphy of Printing; IJi^i 
Pu>i1ic Libraries' Biblic^iiphv 
J. 1>. Mullins]. 1S81, ooniuias 'n :. 
Tilles; LomAnie's ItcHumiirchai! <.'. 
IMS; Qa^rsrds La Fraaca Uu Jm 



H. H. T, 



BASKERVILLE, Sir SIMOS, 

(In74-1(MI), physician, son of Thomas J 
kervile or lia&kervilte, npothi>can', aud so 
time one of the stewards of Exi-l'er. who 
descended iWim the ancient fntuilv "f 

Baskerviles in Herefnril-tilr-. " .i- i ' 

theoburchof St, M..- M ■ 



up of lyif. Til'.' i; 

2. 'Quintus Horatiua Tlaccus." Birming- [ 27 Oot.1574. Aflerv.. 
hatniw, lypis S. Basken'ille, 1777, 12mo. minary education,l>' t> . 

This appears to bo the 'Horace' of 17B2 matriculated on 10 -Miri I. I."i': 
with now tillev-pago. | of Exeter College, whi^rriliu w^i- 

rUufh infonnstion has been abligipgly can- i the care of ^'iluam Helm, a ui.. 
tributed by Mr. SamiiBl Timmtcs from his ei- | his piety and learning. Ou tho . 
tenstTe maferialB for a forthcoming Life of j be was elected a fellow of thr , 
Baskerrillo, Tho leading tacts iwBil by tho bio- , he had graduated B.A., and In 
praphicil aulboritios are drawn from Button's ^ i\,^^ degree till 8 July 1590. 
Birmingham. Ssa live, .a Kippiss B.ogrsph.a , ,,g pr^cpojed M,A. On the o.-. 
Bnlnnoi™(lT78).'fromfamdy mformationsap- ■ T-m-. t'i ..!-;> tn iho imTi..-,. , 
plied by Mr. J. Wilkinson, merchant in Birming- , ''""'^ '* ''"'^ tome univer^n 
ham i'Dhalmen'sGonemlBiogmpbieal Diction. , ™ elioaen as H prime i>nt-..::. 
ary.1812; Nichois'.Lit. An«<U6l2,iii.4fiO_Bl; ^^'l'^ l"™ '?,">« pT"los<Tih,.: ., 
Laird's WorcBBtershirB {Bsouties of England F,"'>rmed with great applause ..i 

. .— . „ ... „, F . ^(m wag not „n]y there as ii li. . 

an uecurate judge.' Turning iii> -., i. i. 
to the study of physic, he graduulnl ^1 
on 30 June 1611, and wa? afterwards cri.^ 
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1 that faculty. He nevms to harre 
i nt Oxford for some years with 
iiiderftblB Buecess. Then he removed to 
>n, where he whs arlmltted ft CftndidaCe 
s Coilegti of Physieians on 18 April 
I and a fellow on 30 March 1614-15. 
ceusnr of tho college in 1615 and 
tiibaeqiicnl years, anatomy reader in 
n, and consiliariue in IIUO. Be attained 
inence in his profession, and wns 
^Dted phyaician to James I and after- 
''a to Charlea I, who eonferrad on him 
■ of knighthood .SO Aug. IIWH. 
R Baldwin Hamey says ; ' Rex autem in 
piotbeca Oxoniensi, tanquam in acie sui 
stnictissimn eiindem in Rque»trem 
' (MH. Slonn. Sli**. p. 9). It h 
d thnt he had no fewer than a hundred 
ft week, and that ho amassed eo much 
bth 08 to acquire the title of ' Sir Simon 
pterville the rich.' Further it is recorded 
•that he was a creat friend to the 
,y ftiid the infiirinr loyal gentry,' inso- 
.h that ■ he never took a fee of an onho- 
■juinister under adean, nor of anvsufleriug 
'' r in the cause of Uharles 1 under a 
lan of an hundred a year, but with 
: to their bodies generally gave relief 
r neWMilieg' (Lloid, Mrmoire», ed. 
g.p.636). 
ie died on R July 1641, and was buried 
t. Paul's Cathedral, where n miural monii- 
t, with a Latin epitaph, was erected to 
B memniy. 

[Prini^o'i Worthies of Deron, 93 ; Biog. Brit, 
(Kippi'<), i. 670; MS. Addit. 34102, f. 30ii: 
T>ugilalo's St. Paiil'a, loa. 107; Wood's Fasti 
0».)n. (Bliss), i. 372, 316, 342, 343; FnUurs 
Worihiis (IflBB). i. 276 ; Munk's ColL of Phy- 
Bii:i«n8{IM78), i. 158.] T. C. 

BASKERVILLE. Sib THOMAS (d. 

lol'Tjjgtneral, was the son of Henry Baaker- 
ville, &()., of thecity of Hereford, and U de- 
-iTib.id as of Good Keat, Warwickshire, He 
oliiAitiedahigh reputation aa a military com- 
mander. In the Uarleian MSS. there in au 
Bcoount of his voyage after the great treunure 
at Porto Hico. when lie was general of Queen 
Elizabeth's Indian armada. He was sent 
wiih Lord Willoughby to France to assist 
Honry IV in IMO, Subsequently hecom- 
iiiuiiiled the troops deitpatched to Brittany 
(lr>ll4} and Picardy (1596). He died of a 
'■ vi'r at Picqiieny, in Picardy, on 4 June 
~97, and waa buried in the new choir of 
■■- Paul's, where a, monument, which was 
..fj-'umed in the fire of London in 1666, was 
. noted 10 his memory. He married Mary, 
.l^tiighter of Sir Thomas Throgmortoo. He 
|,.-ftason,Uaumbat[q. v.]. 



[DimUa's HiBt. of St. Paul's (ml. TMb). 72 ; 
Lifu of Anthutiy a Wood(ed, Bliu). miii, ssxiv ; 
Hnrl. MS. 4762; AiUit. MS. 14284, p. HB ; 
TUonina's Hist. Nutes, i. 393 ; Gent. MHg. icv. 
tii.)315.] f.C. 

BA8K.EBVILLE, THOMAS {163ft- 

1720), topographer, the fourth son of Han- 
nibal naskerville, the antiquarv [q.v.], wa« 
bom at Bnyworth House, Suuningwell, near 
.Abingdon, in 1630, since, according to tbn 
'Visitation of Berkihire,' his age on 16 March 
1604 tto." thirty-four. He wrote an account 
of a journey wliich, in 1677 and 1678, he 
made through several counties in England ; 
and a part of hie manuscript relatmg to 
Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, and GloucHSlerBhire 
is atill preserved in the Harleian Collection. 
This journal, though referred to by several 
of his contemporaries, mainly consists of 
short notes of tlie towns and places eucces- 
aively visited by the writer, interspersed with 
epit^plis copied in churchyards, and some 
doggerel verae. He died on 9 Feb. 1720, 

[Harleian MijS. 1483, 63t4,aDd 4T1S, A3 i. ; 
Wo«l-E. Athenffi (BUbs). Ljfo, iniii, uiiv. p. 
Sti ; Grangvr'd Letter*, p. 2S4 ; Heamo's H3. xi. 
38.] B. E. A. 

BASKERVILLE, THOMAS (18I&- 

1840 ?), hot anical writer, was bom on 26 April 
1812, and served a four veara* apprenticeship 
to Mr. Soulbr, of Aab, kent. From 1 Dec. 
18-29 to 9 April 1834 he atwnded lectures on 
anatomy underJonesQuain, dissection under 
Hichard (juain, and surgery under Samuel 
Cooper, In November of the latler year he 
attended the North London Hospi^, ob- 
tained the membership of the College of 
Surgeons on 22 Dec. 1835, and settled In 
practice at Canterbury. He was the author 
of ' Aftinities of Piants, with some Observa- 
tions upon Progressive Development,' Lon- 
don, 1839, 8vo. He is stated to haie died 
in London in 1840, but his name appears in 
the college annual list of members so late 
as 1843. 

[Kecordg of Roy. Coll. .SurgoODS.] B. D. .1. 

BASKETT, JOHN (d, 1742). king's 
printer, ie believed to have been the person 
of that name who addressed a petition to the 
treasury praying that since he was ' the first 
that undertook to serve his Maj"* with 
parchment cartridges for his Mnj"*" fleet, bv 
which raeanes he Sttve<l his Maj"* severall 
thousand pounds,' he might, be appointed 
' one of ihe Oom", Comptrulter or Receiver,' 
being ' plocen to be dispoaed of by the late 
dnlv upon paper, &&' (A'otsa and Querrw, 
2nd ser., viii. 66), The petition " 
dated; but it must haw been wriU 
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1(>94, as the act for duties on vellum, paper, | also of the beautiful octavo Common PiiTer 
&o., was pas«(e(l 5 William & Mary, c. '21 \ ]Vx)k, which were almost his only dunin^ 
(Cal. Treasury Papers, 1556-1096, p. 416). \ examples of paper and print' (Nichols, Xit 
The origin of the bible-patent dates from . Anecd, iii. 708). 

Christ oj)her and liobert Barker [q. v.], in Dr. John Lee {Memorial for the BSblt 
whoso family it remained down to 1709. Societies in Scotland, 1824, p. 179, &c.),wk> 
The patent was then held by Thomas Nt^w- calls Baskett 'one of the greatest mooopo- 
comb und ilenry Hills, from whose executors list« of bibles who ever lived/ describes it 
John Baskett and some others purchased the i length his Scotch lawsuits, commencing ii 
remainder of their term. In li 13 Benjamin 1715. In a vigorous pamphlet ('APievioiH 
Tooke and John Barber were constituted View ofthe Case between John HaskettfEsq^ 
queen's printers, to commence after the expi- one of his Majesty *8 Printers, Plaintifi^ ind 
ration of the term purchased by Baskett, Henry Parson, Stationer, Defendant,* Edin- 
that is, thirty years from 1709, or January burgh, printed by James Watson, one of hit 
1739. Baskett bought from Tooke and maj(^tv*sprinter8,1720,4to), probably written 
Barber their reversitmarv interest, and ob- by Watson himself, it was contended that, ts 
tained a renewal of sixty years, the latter king s printer for Scotland, he had the rigk, 
thirty of which were subsequentlv conveyed under the Act of Union, of printing the 
by tlie representatives of the Baskett family Bible and of selling it anywnere in the 
to (.^harles P]yre and his heirs for 10,000/. A United Kingdom. Baskett claimed the phvi- 
new patent was granted in 1799 to George lege of printing bibles and of selling them in 
Eyre, Andrew. Strahan, and John Reeves ; Scotland, while he prosecuted Henry Pusoo, 
it has been renewed, and has come in coui*se Wat«on*s agent, for selling in Enfrland bible» 
of time into the hands of its present posses- produced in Edinburgh. The litigation cod- 
sors, Messrs. Eyre & Si)ottiswoode. i tinned until it was settled by a judgment of 

Tlie first Bible ])rintcd by * the assigns of Lord Mansfield in favour o^ Baskett. The 
Newcomb and Hills' ap])eared in 1710, and , im])rint of James Watson may be seen in 
the name of John Btiskett was first added to , bibles printed at Edinburgh during 1715, 
theirs upon aNewTestament in 1712. Baskett 1716, 1/19, and 1722. In 1726 the name of 
btjgiin to print the Book of Common Prayer John Baskett appears on an Edinburgh 
in the following year, when ho brought out edition. 

editions in (juarto, octavo, and 12mo. He In 1731 the press sviulics of the university 
was made master of the Ooni])any of Sta- of Cambridge leased their privilege of print- 
tir)ners in 1714 and again in 1710. Four ing bibles and prayer-books for eleven veax? 
editions of th<> Bible (folio, quarto, octavo, to W. Fenner, who, with the brot hers Jamt'S, 
and duodecimo) a])peared with his im]>rint in was in partnership with W. Gwl for carn'in^ 
171o. His next ])ublication was an edition into operation stereoty]»e printing invented 
in two volumes, im]M»rial folio, ])rintod at i by the latter. Ged (i?w/. Metnuirs, 17Sli 
Oxford (the Old Testament in 1717 and New describes at length the intrigues of tlie kin/* 
Testament in 1716), a work of great tx'^HV printer (Baskett) with his own partners 
gra])]iical beauty, styled by Dihdin * the most with a view to damage the 6ucx.v>i> of t lis 
niaguiticent ' of the Oxford Bibles. It is innovation. Baskett shortly aftervvanls be- 
known as ' The Vin<»gar Bible,' from an error came bankrupt, and in 1732 his assignee 
in the headline of St. Luke, cli. xx., which filed a bill in chancery against W. Feuner 
reads * The parable of the vinegar,' instead , and the university of Cambridge for printiiu? 
of 'The ])arable of the vineyard.' It is so bibles and ])rayer-books. The case came on 
ean^lessly ]>rinted that it was at once named again in August 1742, and was ultimately 
*A Baskett-full of printers' errors.' The large- decided in the court of King's Bt»nch, 24 Nov. 
])a]>er co])ies contain frontispiece by Du Bosc 1758, in favour of the university. About 
and vignettes, ^Scc, by Vandergucht. Three the year 1738 Ba^skett's printing-office was 
copi.'s on vellum have been traced: one in , burnt; and, as was the custom on such occa- 
tlie British Museum, one in the Bodleian , si(ms, he was helped through his losses by 
Library, aiul a third formerly at Blenheim, gifts from his brethren of ])re8ses and money, 
which fetclu'd 2.")')/. at the Sunderland wile The name of John 15askett is last seen on a 
in 1881. Daniel Prince, writing on 4 June 12mo New Testament of 1742. lie diinl on 
irOo, says: * Great care was taken to pre- 22 . 1 une of that year. His sons Thomas and 
serve the waste of that b<M)k, and indeed of: U«>bert printed the Old Testament in 1743. 
some few others of Basket's printing worth i The name of Thomas ahme appears on bibles 
preserving. About the year 17()2 all Basket's after 1744, and the imprint so continued down 
stock, «S:c., was removed to London; and I to 17()9. He issueil etlitions of the Prayer 
have'iften procured sheets of that Bible and ' Book between 1746 and 1757. 
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E We find That 'Murk }t<u>k<:tt&ii(lthvtise)):ns 
Tl Eiilierr. Bitrker' iiriiiri-d two ijuhiIo VMm 
I^Loiultm in I7Q1 nnd 1763, und a fcilin i 

Wer-bonk, l/OR. Witli the name of Murk ; 

P^ett w eonneeted a remnrknble bihliogrn- i 
1 inystcTV. Isttioh Thiimns, our chief I 
rityfortne history of print ing in Nottli ! 
iai.amureeuBthiit'KnwlandBjulGrecn j 
jirinttKl [ai Itoslou nbout 1752], iiriiicipuUy ' 
I'lirDuuiil nfnchman,Ati edition nfllie Bible ! 
in small 4to. This wot the first. Dibit- ]iriDI«<l 
111 Amoricn in the English language. Itwns 
Li-ried throiiffh the pree« as privately aa pf»- 
-.KU>, ontl hadthe London imprint of the copy 
. I ntii wliicli it WHS reprinlud, vix. " London; 
Mi'iTittsl bv Mark Huakatt, printer to the 
liinft's mtist excellent maieBty," in order lo 
pri-\'pnt a pn]»eciitiou.' Thomas had often 
beard the story told when an apprentice. 
'Thi> liile (Jovemor Hanccick was related 
III Heiiehman, and knew the particulara | 
r if the trnnsaction. He wtaaesaed a copy of j 
r Ilia impression,' of whichbetween seven nnii ! 
. i;;hthundrwlart! said to have been struck nB". [ 
I'lii'inaa also states that two thousand aipies i 
<r a duodecimo New Teetament hud also 
ill iri printvd at Boston by Rogers & P'owle 
III rhu aitmo diafpiised manner. 'Buth the | 
liible and Testament were well execulinl.' 
■ Zecharinh Fowle, with whom I served my , 
iipprenticeship, na well as several others. I 
r.>]--iitedly mentinned to me this e-iitimi of 
t h.< Testament. He wu- i.t tl,.- tim- n j.i.iniey- 
iniiu with Rogers & VnwU-. mul w.iikcil ni 
rlieprega'(I. Tkoma^ U<-i.,<:,..f V,-'.:I:.,.i\„ 
.lijien'wi, 2iid ed., i. l07->, IlMi I L'' -i.hv 

trraphfir, not even Thcimas himsnif, Idlh yet 
x'l'u either of the books. No Bible dated 
I T'lS from llie press of Mark Baakelt ran he 
r.iiirid. IIi> name first appears in liESl. 
I'l., ill.-.' r.'BBons O'CgJla^han ho* included 
Tl. III.. I- 1. 1' ilii'f^ltions in his 'List of Editions 
'ii lilt- lliilv Scriptures printed in America,' 

[Aini'SBTypop.ADtiq. 1749. pp. 360-2; Han. 
- iprsTypogrBphia, 182S; Sidic.)."* Lit. Anccd. 
'12,73. 7S, 74, 189, iii.708. 71H: Lea Wilwni'ii 
Killai. TeHtHDiMiU. Pralms. &c.. 1845; C.otton'8 
' .liit.iun? of th« Bible in Bngliafa. 1862 ; Iteport 
iVom Select C'ommittw of Hoii»e of Commonii on 
ihe Qncen's Printer's Putiitl. 1860; Loftie's 
<>ntiuT of Bibles. 1872; Eadie's English Bible, 
Ik;G, li. 289; Stevena'i Bible* In tbr CaxtOD 
I'.ihib. 1878; Bigmore and Wjman'a Biblio- 
l^iiipb}' <if 3'rintiag: Brit. Mtu. KlvX.. beailiugs 
J~:ililpsaml LitnrKia.] H, li. T, 

BASS, OEORGE (rf. 1812 ?), Uie dis- 
L-c.iTurer of Bass's Strait, was bom at As- 
wurl.hy, tiear Sleaford, in IJnculnshire. On 
I ho death of his father, who nan a farmer, 



Ids motlier removed to Boston, nnd Bfl<.-r 
being apprenticed to a Bnrjjeon there he ob- 
tained his diploma In London, and was ap- 
pointed surgeon on biuird II.M.S. Reliance. 
This vessel being ordervd to Sydney in 1795, 
Bass there found ampleoppurt unitv to induige 
his passion for exploring. In 1796 he sailed 
from Port Jackson, m a small wbalina-bont, 
lo eKamiue tlie coast of New 8outh Wales 
southwards, and having observed, after 
turning Cu|»e Howe, that there was a stron([ 
swell rolling in from the eoutb-wt^I, be in- 
ferred the existence of a sea-pasaoge at about 
tlio parallel 40" S. Next year Governor 
King allowed him a slotmof 26 Irais, com- 
manded bv Lieutenant Flinders, in order to 
' prefect ' tlie coast of Tasmania ; and in 179S 
Boss not only sailed through the important 
ocean thoroughfare which has ever since 
borne Itis name, but circumnavluut-.-d Tas- 
mania, thus first proved to be an island, and 
esplored e considerable puft of the coast. 
Two of the principal islands in Bosh's Strait 
were named by liim after Qovemur King 
and Lieutenant Flinders respectively. Ex- 
cept that he left Australia in 1799 to return 
to England, nothing certain is known of 
Bass's subsequent history. He probably d led 
in South America. 

[Flinders's Voyage to Tena AustmliB. po, 
civii, cxz, and OleorvaliDDs on Von Ilionians 
Land; Beaton's Austcnliuu Diet, of Dates, 1B7S.] 
R. E. A. 

BASS, MICHAKL THOMAS (1799- 

1884), brewer, was bom on <1 July 1799. 
He was the son of M. T. Buss and grandson 
of William Ba«s, both of whom carried on 
en tensive brewing establishments at Burton- 
on-Trent, Bass was educated first at the 
grammor school, BurTon-on-Trent, and after- 
watdii at Nottingham. On leaving school he 
joined bis father in business and acted as a 
traveller. The opening up of the Trent and 
Mersey Canal g^ve the first great ImpetiH to 
thetradeoftheBurton breweries, and the firm 
of Jlesars. Bass did not fall to utilise this 
and other developments of modem enters 

Bass's first official connection with the 
county of I*erby was as an officer In the 
old Derbyshire yeomanry cavalry, in which 
capacity he assisted in quelling the local 
riots which occurred before the pasting of 
the Reform Bill of 1833. He speeiUly ac- 
quired an important position in the county, 
partly from the extensive ramifications of 
his bufilness, nnd partly &om the interest h« 
took in public affairs, nnd in 1&48 he was 
rtqiieslvd to comu forward as a candidate for 
Derby in the liberal intoreA. Tan sitting 
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members had been unseated for bribery, and that * the yearly revenue derived from beer 

in the election which followed Bass was > and British and foreign wines and SfmU 

returned at the head of the poll. For the amounted to about twenty-eiffht miIliQi» 

borough of Derby ho continued to sit unin- sterling, being more than a Uiird of the 

terruptedly until his retirement in 1883. | whole revenue, and towards this amoimt 

Bass was a liberal. He was ass^iduous in Messrs. Bass contributed upwards of 7ifOL 

the attention he gave to his parliameutaiy per day.' A further compilation showed thit 

duties, but was not a frequent speaker. His \ * the stock of casks necessary to carry on tk 

])ersonal character gained him the esteem business consisted of 46,901 butts, 159,60^ 

of opi)onents and friends. He exhibited a j hogsheads, 139,763 barrels, and 197,597 Idl- 

lively concern in all questions bearing upon \ derkins, or in all 543,859 casks. The yesrij 

the welfare of the working classes, and in issue of Bass*s labels amounts to more thn 

18(56 he requested Professor Leone Levi to , one himdred millions.* 

institute a wide and methodical inquiry- j When the agitation arose amongst railway 

into the earnings of the working classes servants in 1870 for a reduction in their op- 

throughout the kingdom. Bass ))rought , pressive hours of labour, Bass was their most 

in a bill by which householders might re- pow^erful friend. By his instrumentality an 

quire street musicians to quit the neighbour- agent was despatched throughout the coontxr 

hood of their houses. A letter of thanks was 1 to ^ther information and organise plans for 

addressed to him by a number of the most , rebeving the condition of railway servant! 

distinguished authors and artists in London, andremoving the grounds of their complaints 

includingCarlyle, Tennyson, Charles Dickens, The facts made known led to the eetabUali- 

J. E. Millais, Francis Grant (president of , ment of the Railway Servants' Orphanage a( 

the Royal Academy), and otners. Bass Derby. 

also took an active part in abolishing im- The new church of St. Paul's, at Bur- 
prisonment for debt, but his popularity at ton, was built and endowed by Basit. He 
Derby suffered a temporai-y check by reason also raised a smaller church near his rwt- 
of Ills opposition to the Ground Game Act. dence, Rangemore, a chapel-of-ease, Sunday 
The constituency, however, never swerved schools, and an institute and reading-rooms 
from its allepance, although between the , for the use of the working classes of Burton, 
time when he was first elected and the last The entire cost of his benedictions to St. 
occasion when lie was returned to parliament Paul's parish in that town has been placed 
the number of electors had increased tenfold, at not less than 100,000/. In addition to 
An interesting statement, compiled under this, and to private charities almost innu- 
authority, shows that the foundation of the meruble, he presented the town of Derby 




'ing 

bitter beer to India. In 1827 they began to 25,000/., and an art gallery uj>on which many 

open up a trade in this couutry, but no gi-eat thousands of p<)unds were exixonded. 
strides were made until the year (1851) of Bass died at Rangemore Ilall on '29 April 

the Great Exliibiti<in. From this date their 1884. lie was extremely simple in hi* 

reputation began to spread over the metro- tastes and habits, lie refused all ofters of 

j)olis and throughout England. In ISSO the social distinction, declining a baronetcy and 

firm did as much business in three days as a peerage which were offered him by siicces- 

it was accustomed to do in twelve months sive governments. As a mark of the general 

fifty years before. It appears that in the esteem, however, in which he was held, a 

year 1878 they paid for carriage alone to the baronetcy was conferred (during his own 

railway and canal companies and other car- lifetime) upon his eldest son. Sir Michael 

riers the sum of 180,102/. ^lessrs. Bass's ale ' Arthur Bass, M.P. for East Staffordshire. 
stores near St. Pancras Station cover three 




as well as the breweries at Burton, which Classes, 1867 ; Times, 30 April 1884 ; Barton 
are of enormous extent and employ a staff of jiml Derby Gazi^tte, 6 May 1884.] G. B. S. 
three thousand persons. In 1882 the average j 
annual anumnt of the business was assessed I BASSANTIN, JAMES (rf. 1568), Scotch 



at 2,4<X),fXX)/., and the yearly amount j)aid 
in malt-tax and license duty was iJ8C,000/. 
A calculation made in 1871 demonstrated 



astronomer and mathematician, was the son 
of the laird of Bassendean in the Merse, 
Berwickshire, and was bom in the reign of 
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EeBlV(1486-1513). Heenlered theuni- Unca,' or 'CdculB des Horoscope;' 'Aril.h- 

itvof Glttfpiwat nn earlyage,nnd,nfter niet.ica;"Miisi4UB selon PInton;' and 'Do 

bng hia atudjes in bellM-Uttret and phi- Mathesi in p^nere,' but probably these were 

losophj', applied himself spedally to ma- aever published, as their date is not given in 

I hematics and kindred sciencee, in which he anv biljliogMphical work. 

.■tied through the Low Countries, Switier- pp^ ^lU; Taaner'. Bibl. Brit. 79; Mackrn- 

lund,tranM,ltaly,andGBrmany,andfinally xj^s Scottish Writars, iii. 81-99; Biog. Brit. 

-..■Uled in Pana, where for seicral years he (Kippi»).i. 675-7: MtlTilKa Memoir., meiiiirt; 

night mathemaUcs with great hiimms. He Noiivelle BiDuraphio aJDJcnle, it. 886-7 ; 

"■" '"^ '' ainl5(t2. Ontheway HotTon^Math. Ilict. i "- " 



i-iiimeJ to Scotland ii 



t hither, nccording to Sir Jumes Melville (iWe- rales" Lil-mfy Cnmlogue ; 

moim (Batlfti>(Tne Club), p. 203), he wet Sir 

IJobert Slelville (Sir James's brotlier), and 

jireiUcted to him as the result of his study 

• >f 'hieh aeyences' that there would be 'at , poet. 

Ipngth captivity nnd utter wreck ' for Mary , 



BAS, WILLIAM (rf. li)68P), 

described bj- Amhonyi Wood in irKJe 

of -Moreton, near Thame, in OxfordahirB, 



he Queen of Eiieland's bauds, nnd also somelimea retainer to [Sir BichiirdWenraan, 
hatihekingdoraof Englnndwnuidatlengtb sftemards] the Lord Wenman of Thame 
" " ■ ■-- ■ ■' -^ -. . . Vark' I AtAfnirOnin. tBl\«i),\\.-2-23). From 

references made in Bawe's poems to Fran- 
Lord Norreys (afterwardi* Ear! of Berh- 



I'dll of right t 



t of many bloody battles, nt which the references made in Bawe's poems 

_ iniards -would be helpers, 'taking a | cis. Lord Norreys (afterwards Ear! ( 

part to themselves for their labours, imhilk shire), it haa been inferred that the poet WHa 



hey will belaitli to leave again.' Tlie latter at one lime also attnchivl to hia household at 
■'■■" "'" ■'■'" prediction was so belied by Ricot or Rycote, Oxfordshire. 

— . — 1 — I.. iiw)>«.» poems by 'William Bus' were 



althnue 



lis totttliy to discredit the astroloci'- , In lfl02i 
IB which "might hax-eobtttincdfeoaiDle published i 
ipport by the fulfilment of the earlier part 
though Mary's niiii could easily have been 
foreseen by many other persons. Ba»»Bti- 
tin, it may be added, was a keen politician, 
nnd n supporter of the resent Murray, prodiicli 
He is said not to have been eJcilled in aiiy Itodleia 
language taeept his mother longue and Collier'* 



Sword nnd Buckler, or Serving Man's De- 
fence;' the other -Ttiree Pa*tonS Elegies of 
Anander, Anetor, and JlnridelU.' (f the 
former, which the author describes as his tir^t 
n, a unique perfect copy is in the 
Library; it was reprinted in J. P. 
'IlluMratious of Early Engliah 
his books in tKe latter PopularLiterafure,'vol.ii.,inl864. THeonly 
.ngiiHge, which he s]iokeivithdilfieiilty,Bnd coov known of the latter is in Winchester 
"ery ungrammatically ; but oltnough College library. In 161-3 an elegy u' " 



rx" 



{tended for his knowledge in a great degree by William Basse,' ivas issued by .losenli 
• >n liis own observation, he liad Ihe reputa- I Itemes at Oxford. It was dedicated by the 

I ion of beine one of the chief-- ' ---■■'■ — '--'--- ' '■' -— u!-d:..l.„.i 

his time. His planetary sy si 
ever, that of Ptolemv. He 

His pniicipal work is his '._ 

DiacouT8,' Lyons, 156", a Latin translation \ of Basse's poems was priiil«d ii 

of which, under the title 'AstMnomia Jncolu but two maiuiscript collections, prepared for 



o his honourable master. Sir Richard 
1, knight,' and was reproduced at llx- 
died in 1 5118. ford by W. H. Allnutt from the perfect copy 
Astronomiqiie ' «t the Bodleian in l>*72. No other volume 



Bassantini Scoti, opus abmlutissimum,' 
published nt Geneva in 1659 by John Tor- ' 
nfesius,who,in an epistle addressed l.oFrede- I 
rirk IV, count palatine of the Rhine, gives a i 
wry eulogistic account of the aiitlior. In 
loAo Bnssanlin publi^fhed nt Lvona a cor- 
r.,-cted edition of the work of Jaojues Fo- i 



the press, are still extant. Of these one bears 
the title of 'Polyhymnia,' nnd hn^ never been 

iirinted. The only cony of it now known 
l)oloiigvd to Richurd Helter, and afterwards 
to Thomas Coraer; on the fly-leftf is Ihe au- 
tograph of Francis, Lord Norreys to whom 
the opening verses are addressed, nnd lo 



e Amplificat 
J'Astmlabc.' This work is erroneously 
ferred to in all accounts of Bassantin a« 
wholly his own. Another edition by Domi- 
nique Juctiuiaot appeared in 1508. Bassan- 
tin also wrote ' Super Mnthemnticn Geneth- 



de I'usage de the collection is dedicated. Another manii- 

'■- — script of ' Polyhymnia,' described by Pole in 

hii manuscript '.Athens' Cantab.' nnd now 
lost, differed moteriallv from the Corner 
manuscript. Tlie secouii coUeclion left by 
liueev in manuscript is now the property of 
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and was printed for the first time in J. P. , entitled * Hubert's Gho8t/ is w 
CollierV * MiMcellnneouR Tnicts,*inl87i?. To tune of HaA.se*» Career.' Basse's 



ritten • to the 
second ballid, 




,, .^, ii«*'«.^„ I lads ijear the same title, and tliisidentificfttim 

An.ioul'iecS'g^u^i^eXflKrhyr ; j" tberefore d<n.btful 'in 1«36 B^coatri- 

° . . ; buted a poem to the * Annalia Dubrensia. 

Bathiirst's v«»n*es were printed in "VVnrton's ' BasseV poetry* is characterised bv a pleastot 
* Lift' r)f Buthurst' (ITtJl ), p. :?W<, with the homeliness of Language and versijication tod 
inscription * To Mr. AV. Has.<e upon the in- ^ by an enthusiastic love of coiintrj- life. It 
tended publication of his i)oems, January- 13, derives an historical interest from lkaak'\\'tl- 
l<y)l.' . ton*s honourable mention of it, and from tlie 

Basse is best known by his occasional • homage paid to Shakespeare by its author, 
verse, which has never been collect«Hl, and The long inter\'al of fifty-one years be- 
chiefly by his < Epita])h on Shakesj)eare.* tween the production of the first' and lut 
Tlie iv)em is in the form of a sonnet, and p(H?ms bearing Basse's signature has led Mr. 
was fir>*t attributed to Donne, among whose J. p. Collier to conjecture that there were 
poems it was printed in HWJ.S. In the edi- two i>oets of the same name, and he attri- 
tion of Shakespeare's poems issued in UU() butes to an elder William liasse the w(^ 
it is subs<^ribe<l » W. B.,' and J^n Jonson published in 160:?, and to a younger William 
makes a distinct reference to it in his poem Basse all those published later. The intemil 
on Shukesi)eare prefixed to the folio of l(5i*:3, evidence oflfereu by the poems fails, howewr, 
which proves it to have b<H*n written before to suppirt. this conclusion. ' Urania,' the lti<t 
that date. In a manuscri])t of the reign of i)fM'm of the collection, bearing the date165-1. 
James I in tlie British Museum (AM'. X<f /?/»</. has all the metrical charnct eristics of thf 
777, to. «J7^), the lines are signed * Wni. * Sword and Buckler' of lt>02; and Rithiusr'- 
Bass«\' Nine other manuscri]>r versions are ' verses ])rovethat Basse ft>llowoil his po.*tiod 
extant, {ind in five of these Basse is described career through many generations. A William 
as tlie author. TluTe are minute variations Basse*of Suffolk 'entered Emmanuel Collej:*-, 
in the copies, and the readings have l)tM'n Cambridge, as a sizar in 1020, and tt>ok tins 
C4iret'ully c(»llated by Dr. Ingleby and Miss degive of B.A. in lt).S2, and that of M.A. in 
Tonlmin Smith in Shakespeare's » Cent urie 10:5(>, but it is highly imjirobable that tbL* 
of Praysf' (pp. l;^()-J», New Sliaksp. Soc. ). , student was the i)<)et'. There was a family 
Bas.se also wrote a commendatory poem f«^r , named ]^asse, of Benhall, Sutfolk, in th"^ 
Michael Han't 's • Hipi)on«^inie, or th»' Vine- seventeenth centurs', of whtmi a Willidm 
yard of Horsemanship' ( HUS). and he has di^d in 1<)()7. aged S."). and left a son Thoma* 
been identitied with the * W. B.' who con- , and a grandson William, pnjbably the Cam- 
tribut»'d verses to Ma^singer's * r>ondman ' ; bridge student ; but it i> imjKissiide to id«^n- 
(1(>24), although William Browne has also tify the i>oet with any member of this family, 
been claimed as their author. In Izaak Tlie fact that his * Great Brittaines SunneV- 
Walton's *C'<unpleat Angler' the ])iscator set 'was published at Oxford, and his intimate 
remarks. • I'll ])romis.' you 1*11 sing a song relations with two great OxfordsJi ire houses 
that was lately nia<le at my recjuest by Mr. , seem to c<)nmH?t the iK)et with Oxfonlsbire 
William Basse, one that hath made the choic»» rather than with SuHblk. 

TTry'^ ^^';' nV,""^';- '"/'^' ^'''""'.T" ^"'I-' [^-^^' ^^^' Athen^-e Cantab, in Brit. Mas.; 
of - lorn ot I>Hdlam and many others ot , Collier'. Ilihliographical Account, i. .54-7.ii.3yJ; 
not.": and this that I will sing is in praise , ('order's Colieor. Auglo-Poet. i. 199-20S ; y XrB 
of An.irling.' Basses * Angl.-rs Song, be- j^„,i Quirit-s, Ut s.t. i. 200, 265, 29o. 348 .Wal- 



irinning *As inward love breeds outward ton's Angler (cd. Nicolas). 8'), 88. 281-2-1 
.alk.' then follows. (.>f the or her two songs I S. L. L, 

mentioned l»v Walton, a unique co])V of' 

*Maister Basse, his careen*, or t he new liunt- j BASSENDYNE or BASSINDEN, 
ing. To a new Court tune.' i-^ in the Pej^vs TilOMAS {d. lo77), printer of the earliest 



colh'ction at Cambridge; it is rejirinted in tran>lation of the New Testament ]mblislu?d 
* Wit and Drollery' (B»H2).]).<»4. and in 'Ohl I in Scotland, carried on the business of a 
Ballads' (171*5), ii. VMk 'Ihe tune is given ' printer,conjointly with that of bookbinder and 
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Her, at Ihe NetLer lion', Edinbvirgh, I 
Ik a Iraditiciri that he nt nne time oe- 
d ihe house still pointed cut »» thrit of 
Knox, and Biij>port was claimed for tiiu 
lUtion fmni t^e tact that HnriKty Clni-c in 
lei^bmirliood was forraerlv culled lius- ' 
yoi-'s Close. This, howerer, i» sufficiently 
BiiDt^d for by the fact that Bnwendjne 
■Ipied a tenement nt tlie Nether Itow en 
Ktulli side of the Hivh Street, nesrly op- 
'e Knox'* bouse. "Ilie exact site o'f the 
int is placed beyond doubt by the evi- 
> of George Dalgleish in reference to the 
jirof Dnmley ; 'eftertheyenterit within 
i [Nether How] Port, thai lieid up ahtwie 
"TDtino'c houm', on the eoutli aide of the 
' (PrrciiBN's Crimiml Triah, Supple- 
. 495). The tall narrow tenement 
ow occupiee this site is of later date 
p the time of Iia«8endyne, although Home 
in the back pnrt may bare been 
d hy him. In 1508 Hassondyne was 
and by Ibe oenersl a&semblv of the ' kirk ' 
1 two books printed by him : ' The 
D of the Romau Kirk,' in wfiich the kitii 
; ' BHpreme head trf the primitive kirk? 
i ft ' Psalme Booke,' with a ' bawdy song.' 
Vdcnme Fortune,' &c., printed at the end 
Lit (Caiderwooii's Siitory of thf Kirk iff 
'laiul, iii. 'iXR). It would seem that Bns- I 
yre held the office of king^a printer, for ■ 
fisra he printed ' The Kinga SInjesty's | 
•clamationbeiringtheverie occasion of Ihe ' 
present incumming r)f the Englii-h foreea, with ' 
hisbieneacoinniandeinent for iheirgude treat- ' 
ment and (Hemliy ii»ogv.' In lr>74, while ' 
' dwellnnd at the Nether Bow,' he printed his ' 
beautiful edilton of the worka of Sir DavJd 
Lindsay, 'newly correctit nnd vindicated 
from the former erroiirs.' Alongwith Alex- 
ander A rbut knot [ii. v.l. merrhnnt "f Edi 
burgh, he, in Mari'h 1575, 



died 3 Oct. 1577, before Ihe work wna tom- 
nleted. Amongihe debts mentioned aaowiag 
liim in hi* will (printed from the Commissary 
Reeorda, Edinburgh, in the Bannotyne Mit- 
ntlany, ii. lUl-L'Ol) is a aiim of 4U0/. from 
Arbulhnot. From the ILct of bisstocli given 
in hia will it would appear that he carriedon 
a very extensive boolnelliDg buuneAs. He 
waa married to KatherineNorvell, who aftei^ 
wardH married Kobert Smith, booWeller, and 
die<l in Int^l. He had no sona, but in biH 
widow'a will {Bannatyne Murtllany^M. 218- 
20) a daughter, .\leaoun Baasendyne, is men- 
tioned. 

[BacmLtyne UWclUny. ii. 101-304. Sla^O^ 
Wodro»'s Collootions on the Livnt of the Rsfcr- 
merB{lllaitIandC1li1)), 1834, i. 214, 21T.fi09.S21 ; 
Caldnnrood'a History of the Kirk of ScotUnd 
<Woitrowt5odely), i. 134, ii. 423, iii.246 ; RtsiHer 
of the Privy CoDoeil of ScAtland, ii. 544-0. 662, 



assembly certain articles for the printing of 

igfifh bible. The license to nrint waa 

obtained from the privy council in July follow- 



ig, an nbligalion being entered into lo have 
t be book ready within nmemnnlha. Tlial Itaa- 
?'-ndyne nJoae had Ihe pntclienl chnrie of the 
printing ia evident from nn order of tne privy 
' ii'tnril, ordaining him lo fulfil hia agre<>menC 
'^ I'll a conipoaitor he had brought from Flun- 
'■■ r», in which he ia ftvled 'maisfer of the 
1 vetV {Sej^trr u/'thf Priiy O 



• i-^'2); nud nnothar enjoining hii 
> Arbulhnot ' with nit pna.<«ible diliger 



ilelii 



ethe 



■werk of the Bvbillellisprinle<l ' (ii.S83). It 
waa IherefoTB probably owing lo undue dik- 
torineawon Ibe part of BBBaen(lyn<? thai ihe 
complete Bible wu? not publiab'ed till 1579. 
The New Testomenl, with hia name alone aa 
thv printer, appeared in 1570. Basaendyiie 



270. 271 ; Dr. Lw'a Memorial lot ll 

cieliu of Scotland. 1824; M'Crie'a Life ofUel- 

ville ; M'CriBB Life ot Knox.] T. F. H. 

BASSET OF CoHjfWALL [see alao He 
DirsSTiKViLi.E]. The BntiBels were amongst 
the early Norman eettlers in England (one 
Tliurstan Bnasel appears in the roll of Botllo 
Abbey t, and they have been, from HI least the 
days of the Plantagenela, aMOciated with Te- 
hi^y, the seat of their prcfent representative. 
According to Hals, a Basset held some mili- 
taiy post to Cornwall as early as the lime of 
Robert, Earl of Mortain ; hut Ly^ma (who 
had a good opportunity of forming a aound 
judgment, from hia per«iinal acquaintance iu 
the early purl of the present century with 
Sir Francis Basset, first Baron de Dunslnn- 
ville) saya that the BaBaela( who seem to have 
been Aral aetlled in l^lxfordsbire nnd other 
of Ihe midland counties) can scarcely l)e aoid 
to have lierome Comisb folk (althnugli they 
may have held properly in Cornwall earlier) 
until the marriage of AdeliMdeDnnslanville 
with Thomas, Bnron Basset of Hedendun, 
Oxfordthire. in Ihe time of Henry H; her 
ancestor, Alan de Dunatanville, was lord of 
the manor of Tehidv aa earW as 1100. Mr. 
O. P. Scnipe, M.P.; in his -nislory of the 
Mnnor of t Vile Combe, Wilts,' corrohoratea 
tliia account. ThJaTliomaaBnaaet appears to 
have been a descendant (probably a great- 

Kandsonl of Henry Fs iuaiicinry (Osmund 
isaet ). nnd himself held a like p'let under 
Henry HI. Other members of the bmiliesof 
Basaet andPeBunatHnville also intermarried 
in Ibe reign of Richard I ; and 'n ~ 
extremely difficult lo trace the deisilsof the 
lirst setltement of tlie Bassets in Cornwall. 



Basset 3 

But, nncG settled in the cniuiTv, thpy linvc 
Btvodnutiy renMiDed lliere, at 'Tehidy, nenr 
Uiimborne, up to tbp prespnl time ; mid lUc 
bones of many generntiona of Bftsaute lie 
ill DlogBD cliurcb. I'li^v int^rtnarriM with 
Tranmilh.Trwi^ve.Trelawnv.MuriTs.Enys, 
Cnrvoth.QodoI jiEi in, rrid.'«ux". Grrnvilb. Pen- 
darvcs, Haahleigli, and otLitrs, mauv of wliich 
fnniilies ore now extinct, and tlieir blood i» 
tllUH intenningled with that of moat nf the 
prominent Comieh fnmilies. AniongBt the 
f'ftriy Corniah Baaaets rany be cited Sir {Uliih, 
who was summoned from Oomwttll to attend, 
with other knights. Edward I in the Welsh 
w»r8 at "Woreerter in 1277, and it was pro- 
bably he or one of liig sons wlin obtained 
from Edward ITI n pntenl for certain mar- 
kets and fair* for the neighbouring t<iwn of 
Redruth, He also iirocured a license to em- 
battle his manor house of Tehidv in the 
year 1.S30-1 (Hot. Pat. 4 Ed. HI, roem. 10), 
and Leland mentions it ns ' a castelet or pile 
of Bn*sets.' The name of a William Basset 
appears in the lime of Edward II (1324) 
amonirst the ' nomina hominoriun ad arma in 
coni.Comubite'(C4HEw),nnd another Basset 
«f the eame name held a militnr\-fep at Tehidy 
rv I\ . lluriiig the ' 
6th. 7th, an3 Stii Henries the i 
Bassets were frequently sheriffs of Cornwall ; ' 
and durinft the reign of Edward IV, aewird- 
ing to William of Worcester, a Sir John 
Basset held the castle, the ruins of which i 
still stand, on the summit of Cam Brea, not j 
far from Tehidy, Their ' right goodly lord- i 
ship,' as Leland calls it, extended over the i 
parishes of Dlogan, liedrutb, and Camborne, ' 
the adi-owsone of which pertained to the 
manor of Tehidy, and the livings were occa- 
aionally held by some member of the family ; 
but their wealth has in later times lieen 
mainly derived from the enormous mineral 
richesof this part ofComwolI. albeit they like- 
wise had considerable property in the north- 
eastern part of the county. Tlie names of tile 
earlier Bassets are little known in history, . 
aave that in the time of Henry VII a John 
Baaset, then sheritf of Cornwall, found hia ' 
poKM enmitatiu too weak to suppress 'the 
Flammock rebellion.' About the middle of ; 
the sixteenth century the Bassets fieem to , 
have divided into two branches, one be- 
coming a Cornish and the other a Devon ) 
family, the latter of which became extinct 
at the dose of the last century; but the 
Corniali branch was continued by George 
Baaset, M.P., whose son married a Godolphin, 
and whose mother was a Orenville of Stow. 
Amongst their descendants were the two 
moat diHiingiiiflhed members of the Basset 
&mi1y, vii. Sir Francis, vice-admiral and 
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slierilf of Com 

Charles I; and tuiollii^r fiir FmnoL 

Bnr<mdeDiinManTill<-[q.v.] Ji. !).■ l! 

Ot-orge IIL Tlielitlle|N>n i.f "■ 

formerly named after this f : 

cove. The Bassets were bt... 

during the civil wars. ntiH li. ! 

Mount till lOfiO, wli-.. ■• •■ 

them by the St, Anli' 

ftcrouni of Kr«nci<- I ■ 

donvm of Bassaniiii, 

BBri>ndeDunstttnvill , . . _. 

life IWJ years ago, will iio futui J m Mt^ 
lanya ' Autobiography,' rol. i. paanai, 
vol, iii. p.431. 

The present repreei'iiifitiv.- <.(" tin? it 
isGuslaviis LainbHn I. . 
(late lieul«nant of i h' 

[SoliMB qt the il. 
in Playfjur-B Brilinh f r 
ii.43A.RU>l H very fill I pilisrii- in'Vinj,-. 
notaled Visitatioiu nf Cornwall, in mna 
publifaiion. the aUo in Mm Delanr. 



r. 300, V. 3SB.] 



S.T 



I BASSET, ALAN (rf. 1232- ; 

a younger sou of Thomas Itj.-- 
< don, Uxfordshire [sep Bassk-i . : 
I favour alike with Itichanl I ainl 
' received fi^m the former tbi- Id i 
king and Hnplnlurwell, and ti 
those of Wyeombe and Bereu i 
, brothers Qilbert and Tliomns h. 
I John to KorthamptJUi, whnii iIj, 
I did hisliomagci L»Nov. rjUO), ^^ I : 
, (lioG. Hov. i. 14:il, and conlinii. ■ 
. John's reign in close attendojir, ■ i 
accompunyiug Ibe king lo IrelniuJ m : 
(Hut. de Prait^t,) and toRunnymedetlfi.l 
l2lTi), his name, with that ut his bn: 
Thomas, appearing in Magna Cnrtn n.'!. 
thoseof the king'scouiiBellors. S ■ ■' 
sion of H(fnry III ha wos one of t ' ■ 
to his rivissue of the charter ( I I 
and on the royalist reaction hi~ 
rewarded by his being oocaaion.i ; i 
in the Curia Regis and sent i,< f 
pohtical mission in 1219-20. 1 1 
as sheriff of Rutland from I J 
Dying in 1l'3L>-3 {Fin. 17 11. J J 
left three wns: Gilbert, his hr-ii , 
afterwards bishop of London 
I'hilip, afterwards jus liciury of I ■: i . 

eil^lalt's Baronag*. i. 383 ; I ' 
gl>iud(l84B}, ii. IIS.J .1, M ;. 

BA88ET,Sii(FRA>;CIS(ii. iai6),»l„ ; 
and vice-admiral of Onruw^l, wan recr. 
and M.P. for St. Ifes, and pnsentMl lo i 
boroiifdi, in 1040, a loving-cup bearing ' 
following inscription : — 
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if nnj diHCord twixl my frienda arise 
Within Iho borough of bolov'd Sc Ivea, 
It is dMirbl Uitfc my cup of Inve 
To rnerie one B pence-maker may prove. 
Then am 1 blest lo harr pr^n a legacie. 
So like my bnrle, anLo posleritic. 
His portrnit, a flne exBtni)le of ^'andyck, is 
preflorvwl al. Teludy. lie appears to have 
been a juvial spnrlsmaii, much addicted to 
liBwkiii(( Htid cudi-fightiDg. lie itiarried iu 
UUO Ai>ii. daughter of Sit JonathnD Tre- 
InwDv of Trelawue, and, wbtQ the stresii of 
1 be civil war in 1643 passed into Cornwall, 
v/an bueily engaged in the weatera part of 
lliu cuuiity iu raising money and drilling 
forces for the king. Letters of his to liis 
wife 'M her Teludy ' are preserved, recording 
tbt^ royalist lictoneH of Stamford Hill near 
>Sirati.on, aiid of Broddock Down near Lost- 
wilJiiel, 6t the latter of which (or at any 
rate very Bhortly after the hght) he, wit-h 
most of the Coriush gentry, wan present, and 
wai knighted on the Held. Ue records in 
miother letter to his wife that after the 



t o mee " Deare Mr. Sherifte, I leave dornwaU 
to you ftsfe and eoiuul"' (I'olwhei^, 7Va- 
ililtons and Seailkctiotu, i. 17-:J0). He was 
sheriff of the county, 1642-4, and tliere is a 
coiuplaint againat hun iu tlie Slax Chamber, 
1* May 162o (,Brit. Miu. Add. MS. 12496). 
Sir l-Vsncis died 19 Sept, 104o. ITiu full 
lengeance of Cromwell fell upon Lis sou 
Jiibn, though the lattur Ikad never taken up 
ariDB; and, comjmlled lo ixinipoiind for bis 
i-slateSi he bad to sell St. Michuel's Mount in 
1660 to n member of the St. Aubyn family, 
in wliose posBession it has ever since tv- 
niuined. Sir Francis's second son, Francis, 
tvu a puritan, residing at Taunton, and in 
lt}61 wa£ accused of a conspiracy against 
Charles U, of -which charge, however, he 
vras honourably acquitted on a letter which 
he was alleged to have written being proved 
a forgerj' (cf. Staktobd, Ltfe of Joseph At- 
/fiW(lH61), p. 194). 

[Th.- Bulboritiw cited above.] W. H. T. 

BASSET, FILVNCIS, Bums de Drs- 
HriifYiLLE of Tehidv and ButoM Bassbi 
of Strutlon (1767-l'flJl5), jwtriot, political 
writer, and jntron of gcience, literature, 
a.iid art, was son of Francis Basset, M.P. 
fL.r t'enryn from 1766 to 1769 (Mrs. De- 
list, jii. 450, 4r>ri, and Gent Mag., 17fl», 
Aixix. WS), nnd Margurt-t St. Aubyn, his 
-wife, Ue. was bom at Walcot in Oxford- 
eliire 9 Aug, 1757, and was educated at 
Harrow, Eton, and King's College, Cam- 
bridge, where h.( look hisJi.A. di^ree when 



I twenty-nine years of age. Dr, Bathurst, 
' afterwards bishop of Norwich, acted a tone 
1 time as bis private tutor (Memoirt of JJr. 
I Bathunt, IhSl, i. 20). A tour on the con- 
' tineut, made with the liev. William Sandys, 
s<in of a former ateward of the family, and 
wbo bad been specially trained for the pur- 
pose, completed his education, and lie at 
once started in public life with every ad- 
vantage that talents, education, and position 
could confer. Amongi^t his various political 
treatises are ' Thonghta on Equal Itepre- 
sentation,' 1783 ; ■ Observations on a I'reaty 
between England and France,' 1787 ; ' The 
Theory and Practice of the French Consti- 
tution,' 1794; and 'The Crimea of Demo- 
cracy,' 1798, His agricultural tracts included 
'Experiments in Agriculture,' 1794; 'AFat 
Ox,' 179» ; ' Crops and Prices,' IWK) ; ' Crops 
in Corawall,' 1801 j and -Mildew,' 1805; 
most of which appeared in Young's ' Annals 
of Agriculture. He was chosen recorder 
of I'enrj-n in 1778, and in 1779 he wa» 
created a baronet, and represented Penryn 
in parliament. On liis entrance into political 
life be joined Lord North's party, and was 
hurried into the coalition. The outbreak of 
the French revolution considerably modified 
his political views, and some angry corre- 
spondence in 1783 took place between him 
and the Bulie of Portland (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 21553, art. 34) in consequence of one of 
Sir Francis's protfgft having been superseded 
OS warden of tlie Stannaries. Mrs, Delanv 
records some of his electioneering experiences 
in June and October 1784. In June 1782, 
though the two men were personally un- 
known to each other, he moved on addreaa 
for ' a lasting provision ' to be made for Ad- 
miral Rodney (Life and Corrttpmtdfiice of 
Lord Jtodaeu, ii. 312, 335), but. at the in- 
stigation of the government, ultimately with- 
drew it. Kodney, however, wrote to him a 
very haudsome letter of thanks on 1 Oct. 
1782. Sir Francis opposed the peace with 
America with great energy, and in the same 
year seconded the address to the king's 
speech, declaring his confidence in the ad- 
minint ration. In 1779, when the combined 
French and Spanish fleets threatened Ply- 
mouth, Sir Francis Basset marclied into that 
town a large body of the Cornish miners' 
militia, and, with their lud, rapidly threw up 
additicoial earthwork batteries for the defence 
of the port; he also constructed about the 
same time some defences lor the tittle harbour 
of Portreath on the north coast of Cornwall, 
Ilia patriotic services on this occasion gained 
him his lirat title — his baronetcy, dated 
14 Nov. 177(1. On 17 June 1796 Pitt created 
him Baron de UunstaDville,and Baron Basset 
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go 30 Oct. 1797; anil lie ultimately bn^nmo invecntativc ol 
-what -we aIiuuI'I nnw term a (^ucKrvntivi'. ' xliii. Slil), 
In 1807 sprit-nlyncl was passed (47 Ow., Ill, r(,„„t jant (186S), iTiii. 237; n«l.lini-. . 
MCt,i, wp, 3)11 mie\-e him nftlu-diBubilities CoUbriiios (isao), '- 13S, Wfaxall's Hoe- 
■which ho had inciirml bj* Ukinghis seat in i Momoin.«fhia.-«ii Tiroes (1836), lii. 153; !; 
the House of Pi-ere before takin({ the oaths, and Courliie^'H Bibl. COruub.] W. 11. ' 

Hid princidr Incomi', derived mainly imia 

thu mineswhich lay alraost within sight of BASSET, FL'I.K td. ViPA^t. t;'l: 
his manaion of Telndy, enabled him to de- ^ London, wns the second ana oi 
TOtB cODBiderable siuaa towaida developing ' fq. v.], buiun of WyeoathK. :. 
the miniiig intcpeats of Cornwall and the j brolhM' of PhLlip Bosmi, wlr 
moral and social wellnre of tlie miner: hi? appointed justiciar lu 1201. i 
also improved the means of locomotion iu of Fulk Kiewl's o«rly life li 
that county, and, in 1HJ9, laid the first rail i be known. Uts fathnr dieil 
of the tramway designed to connect I'ort- ' some seven years Inter 
ti-ath on tlie north with Devoran on the ' sou was appointed dcEin 
south coast. He was also a liberalpoimn appears to have b'-iii 
of the fine arts ; and his edition of Corew's . but tlie date of this , 
' Survey of Cornwall,' enriched with Ton- tain (I'oDWOir's Sc' 
lin'g notes and published in 1811, ia onu ' a document preservi-' I i:i 
amongst many instances of his services to [ office a« early us l^o."!, ii 
literature. The friend and patron of John i 
Opie, R.A., he was one of the eminent Coi" i 
tushmen who acted us pall-bearers n 
great artist's funeral at Si, Paul's in 1807 
(RueESa, Opie and Ai» H'ortt, 1879, p- 7') i ' 
and his own colleolion of pictures was ex- 
tensive and vnlunhle. He was seventy-seven i 
years of ag" when lie wns seited with paraly- ! 
ais, at Eleter, on his way to parliament, and ' 
died at Stratheden House, Knightsbridpt, on 

B Feb. 1836 IDatib, Memorials of Kni;/hti- the empty see could be fnlly siippli>-, 
bridge, 18fi9, p. 110); but he was buried at wards Clirisinos, however, tbo ■ 
Illogan,thejoumey homewards of the fiineral Potd's met mid fleeted Fulli 

Srocession occupying no less thon twelve | bishopsomewlml (olhechafrriti 
ays. There is a bust of himby Weslmacolt who had becged the appoinir. 
on his monument in Dloican church ; a fine ' bishop of Hereford. It seeni" ]- 
oil portrait in the Royal fiistitution of Com- j thewordsof Matthew Paris in l^ 
wall at Truro; and a tall granite obelisk to i election that the high rank of il:. 
his memory sisnds on the summit of Cam had as much to do with hii ' 
Brea hill, which overlooks the bulk of his ' gravity of demeonnur otid tli.> 
mining estates, and commands vf ' •'■- ' '■" — --"i- *- *'■ 



English and the Bristol channels. His first 
wile was Frances Susannah Cose, of Stone 
Easton, Soroersetsbire ( Oent. Mag. 1823, 
xcili. ii. ST4) ; his second, whom be married 
18 .luly 1824, and who 9ur\ived him for 
nearly thirty years, was Miss Harriet Lemon 
of Carclew, Cornwall. His monumental in- 
scription Imthfiilly records that he wos 'an 
elegant scholar, the patron of merit, and 
a munificent contributor to clinritable insti- 
tutions throughout the empire,' and that 'he 
proved himBelf the friend of his country and 
of mankind' (Gm^ Mag. 1835, lii. 66.% and 
Aimual Bi«graphgfatM*SI&,y.^). He was 
succeeded in his estates by Ins only daughter 
(by his first wife) Frances, who, on her 



r (Oct. I 



middle of 1241 Fulk's elder L. 
was killed by a fall from his \. 
death beiug speedily followed 1 
only son, the Basset estates ti- 
the dean of York by right of I, 
. In September of \\\- 

p.-.bishop of London, died, 

bishopric of Canterbury and th.- 
acant a' ■' -~- '" 



's of the ' his morals. As the g 



_ _ from the titii. 

Rich's dcalh (November 124<ii 
secrationofBoniface(12'td), i' i 
sary to ordain the new bishnj, . . 
his own cathedral city. Bouitj.ii 
a hull to this efi'ect.W the ch,^ 
terbury refused to recognise it. i 
it was nn infringement of il.. 
Finally, however, the cereiiii.i 
formed hy 'Willinm de Ual. .:: 
Winchester, in the church of II. 
London, though not without 1 
a solemn proieslation that il.. 
should not ui> turned into apn 
1244). Witl^iu two years iV. , 
crnlion Fulk bei-nme emhroib .1 
niiocent I 



1856, in her 74th 



She died at Tehidy on 33 Jan. made a demand on all the beuelicBil^ 



. Tehidy 



fast direct re- [ of England of one-third or oiie-littlf o 
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i for Ihree years, and entrusted l-he 
jop of LottdoD witli tho prosBCUtioo of 
Lwhole ol&ir. FiilJc Biis»et accord Lti|i;ly 
hd a meeting in St. Paul's to treat con- 
wng tJuB contribution : and the kin^ sent 
Tpewengere to be present with specinl in- 
ns to forbid the payment, of the whole 
Apparenily under Folk's udvice, 
imblV of the clerjty drew up a bold 
lo the pope, ^niuneratiDg the many 
I reaulle tbat -would ensue from the pay- 
Bt uf this impotition, and windiue up 
\t vk appeal lo a f^eneral council, Next 
I Fulk was probablv euapended, in com- 
y wit]i the other bistiops belongin)( tothe 
rincc of Canterbury, for his ret'iisnl to 
t the firat year's income of nil vacant ' 
^gt to lie new Hrchbishojiric. In 1250 1 
lead that the bishop of London crossed 

f Oroeseteate also left England on hia 

'sua journey to the pime at Lyons. Miit- 

Ir Paris professes to be ignorant of (he 

'a of ths journey, but, according to the 

ItMbury annals {AtmaUg Aforuutiei, i, 

a, which, however, may in this statemf nt 

^htly incorrect, ilwas in connection with 

IbUowing incident. In the earJypart of 

■ 3refer Boniface, iho archbishopof Canler- 

f, bad determined to copy the example of 

lietMte,buttoniBl(ea visitation not oiilyof 

EtbbotBandclerKy.but evenof tbebiehips 

'b province. 'The intolerable exactions 

d by the archbishop and his followers in 

• visitations seem to have been one of 

P'ohief causes of their uapopolarity, and 

ii occasion Boniface's conduct may well 

I been more egregiouBly flagrant than 

'. On 13 Mav he proceeded to visit the 

pofLondon." The canons of St. Paul's 

^ceive him, and were simply ex- 

?rrinmunicated ; but at St. Bartholomew's, 

.ih^re he was received with courtesy, he 

iiiiite the sub-prior thrice with his fist, and 

ir ihescuffle exposed beneath his peaceful ex- 

■ ri'irCTirbtheglitterof amail-cnat. In their 

I .iweclessnesa the aggrieved canons appealed 

I their own bishop Fulk, and he udvised 



could, and Matthew Paris has preserved the 
Ift-ter which he wroie on this ooci 
the abbot of St, Albans. In tJie c 



several other bishops, at which they signed a 
paper binding themselres to resist Boniface's 
cittiros to visit their dioceses. The Burton 
annals contain a decree of Innocent IVs 
with regard to this matter, in which hti 
writes to Orosseteste, Fulk Basser, and the 
bishop of Wells, limiting the expenses of all 
churcli dignitaries in their visitations, and 
empowering these three prelates to see that 
this edict does not become a dead letter 
(July 1262). Before the end of the next 
year Bonlfiice had succeeded in auppresaing 
the claims of the canons of St. Bartholomevr'B, 
and was apparently prospering in Lis causo 
at Rome. Seeing this, Fulk, who b*g*n to 
fear lest the kin^s wrath should at the first 
opportunity descend not only upon him but 
upon hia race, and result in the forfeiture uf 
I their possesions, determined to make his 



, . . -J 

■ !jrin to go up to "( 

luy tJieir complaint before the king. Henry, 
however, refused to receive them, and sup- 
ported the archbishop, who thereupon pro- 
ceeded solemnly at Lambelh In renew his 
<>i>ntenco against the re^catcitrant canons, and 
I ■. I'll went so far as to involve the bishop of 
i.piidon for being the supporter of his own 
I'l'^. Both parties now prepared to make 
iiTinl appeal lo Home; but aa Basset well 
■ I tipnised the strength of Ihe opposition 
,',iioBt, him, he seems to have lost no lime 
n ,~ecuring the must powerful friends he 



done, was absolved from the sentence o 
communication (l:i51). But it is only fair 
to remark that in the preceding year ihe pope 
had annulled Boniface's sentence against the 
dean and chapter of St, Paul's j and the 
words of Matthew Paris seem to imply that 
Boniface's attack upon the bishop of London 
had by this time assumed rery much of a per- 
sonal character ('quern — scilicet Fulconem — 
. . . nuper enormiter injuriando archiepiscopua 
excomraunicaveratet excommtinicalumlonge 
lateque fecit dentinliari "). About the same 
time (1251) Henrv de Bathe [q. v.], the iusli- 
ciarv, was accused of treachery to thelting, 
iged that we read he re- 
IV clerkly surety in so im- 
1 was onlv induced by the 
m of the Gishop of London 
te offender to the care of twenty- 
four kniKlits, who bound Themselves to bo 
answerable for bis appearance at the staled 
time. It was probably some rumours of this 
approaching mishap tliat bad determined 
Mk to make his peace with the archbishop, 
and BO. in some degree at leasl, to pacily the 
king also ; for Henry de Baihe had marritnl 
a Basset, and on his fall sent his wife round 
to all her relatives, begging them one and 
all to stand by him in his time of peril. 
Gifts were lavished proiiiBely, and at Inst 
Henry de Bathe, seeing Ihe dangerous 

f)sllion in which he stoM. took Fulk and 
bilip Basset as bis companions in an in- 
terview with the king's brother Hichurd, 
earl of Cornwall. In the course of coiivei^ 
sation the justiciary ihreatmed lo raise an 



who was so em 
fiiaed to accept a 
port ant a case, ai 
personal applic 



iDfiurrect'Kiu tliTOUghoul ib^ hin^om if the 
kin^ ftimed ut hli lif^, or even at tht^ f<ii^ 
feituro of his Miftitw. Fulk seeme to have 
Blood by his Tolaiive in all his trouble, so fai 
thsl when ilntiry, «t the parJiftment of Lon- 
don, uttered his hnstj wish iJial some one 
would kill hie r.aemy, John Mansel -n-nrned 
him that the bishoji of London was prepnred 
to eiteicise his spiritual powon against anr 
such offeDd(<Te. In 125-2 we tind Fiilk 
lUnnn^t the bishops who supported Orosse- 
teate's opposition to the tenth of the church 
revenues gTant«ii to Henry III by the pope, 
Next year his name ngaia appears when ihe 
king's request was grauled lu return fiir the 
conflrtnation of Magna Charia (April 1253). 
Matthew Paris tells a curious «(ory that in 
this year, on the night of Bishop GrosBCteslt^'s 
death, Fulk heard t>ells ringing in tlu^ air in 
token of what had just occurn-d (Sf Oct. 
1263). The death of tfrosgelesie left the 
English church without a leader lo head 



t least (Uctoher 1255) Fulk seems 
to have assumed this position, when his hold 
declaration that he woidd rather lose his 
head than submit to such intolerable oppres- 
sion nerved his fellow-prelates to resist the 
new demands just brought in by Rustaud, 
who complained to the king that the whole 
resistance on this occasion was due to the 
influence of the bishop of London. It wa 
on Henry's threatening him with the pope' 
displeasure that Fulk made his famous an- 
swer: 'The pope and the king may indeed 
lake ftwaymy ^ishoprie, for thoy are stronger 
than I ; let them take awav my mitre, and 
my helmet will remain.' Yvro years later 
(Lent 1267), when Richard of i:3o'mwall loft 
England to eonlest the imperial crown, he 
appointed Fulk the head overseer of all hie 
poaaegsions in England. This feet maypoint 
to Bome degree of reconciliation with the 
i^al houee, especially when coupled with 
the fact that during the course of the sume 
year the bishop became one of the sworn ad- 
visers of the kmg, in which capacity he took 
a special oath not to betray tbe king's coun- 
sels, When the barons me't at Oxford (June 
1258) and forced the king and his son Ed- 
ward to swear to grant their requests, Fulk 
seems to have held more orlesa aloof from Ihe 
struggle, and Matthew Paris remarks that in 
this he blackened hie fair fame, inasmuch ae 
he was of nobler race than the other bishops. 
The exact ground for this charge seems to 
be that Fulk was the most prominent Eng- 
lishman who absolntelv rctnsed his assent to 
the Oxford provisions ; In fact theTewkeabnry 
annnls draw no distinction between bis con- 
duct and that of the foreign fnTouriles, who 



withdrew from 1 hiford to WinebMltt^ 
deed, whatf^ver may bnte boMi tte'^ 

course pursued by liiin no thi« nmij 
at least succeeded lU tirtwtdnff wUBfl 
bnroninl and popular nartr, nf wludibtH 
hitherto bopn one nf ihi- ' 

members. Ilia iininc ht-rf 

cotisiatently on the V - 

first on the list of I )i> ' 
migsion of twenty-fi ":■ 
visions of Oxford I o . 
first among the twelv ■ 
liameni, and eecotid ati]"ii^' the ru 
appointed to tmai of the king's 
mother, Philip Bassd, is aesocinledw 
in ihe latter two lists, but it i» warth tt. 
thai neither of Ihe two vmB ap|HniiteiT 
tnir's iicnteiuaT " ' 

(Annn/fH.M 
*>U, and STtTDBfl's Corurf. IVi-t. '■ 
the four bodie* are tubulale'l 
Fulk Bsasel did not live 1. 1 
breakdown of the new plau^ I'l 
.MichBdlmits he was present 
and queen of England, Priin' 
many other bishops, when Ilcii. 
dedicated ihe cathedral of ^■.■l^ 
may have been the Ihbi gTi;i. 

mpuy in which he took port. ^ 

months of this dale Fulk was cm iioJ uil i; 

a 8e\-ere pestilence which visited Pnri», I.u> I 

don, nml other places, and wns huned m. 

25.MayI2.i9!ahi80wncathodr«l. 1 huuiSh. 

never seems to have taken eo li . 

wilh regard to the papal exajMi^ 

teste had done, and though m 

at least he allowed his faaroiu.i ' 

inHuence his conduct as servnni oT' rli. 

yet on the whole he deserves the praise i> 

which Matthew Puis dismisses him - 

man noble and of high birth, w lin, li'..! 

not lately wavered, was the lun ' 

whole kingdom and tlie shield i < ' 

and defence.' Hisnameand thill < 

relatives was lona; preBcrved n. 

of his own cathedral by the m-i... ..„*, 

which they endowed in connoctiMi nir 

Paul's. 

[Rymer. i. 3*2; Malt. Paris (K.S.y ■■.- 
171. 303. &t. V. :20-7, IBO. 7U5. A^- R. 
TpiFkeBbiiry. and Dunsl4ble Aniui r 
Anunles Hfoiuislid (It.a). i., li., >': 
lUglstnun Eivle«l» K, Puuli ; M . 
of St. Paul's ; Le Npts's Fasti, ii, ■^-■ 

BASSET, nn.BERT (it 1241 ). bmnial 
leader, was the eldest son of Alan RaoH 
[q. v.], baron of Wycombe, About ISIll L^ 
ujijifBrs to have negotiated a tnict- >' ' 
LlewcUj-n of "Wah-s ™ behalf of Hrun I' 
Alan Basset appears to havB di<.><i iu'l.' 



Bilbert succeeded him in his b&rony. Ae-\ 

pg to Biigdale {Bantnage, i. 384), in 10 ' 

y 111, 1231-2, he was made governor of j 

tiAvels Castle and the Foreat of Dean. 

BUtlioritT tells ua (hat he married 

b, daughter of WLUism de Ferrers and j 

I to the Earl of Pemhroke— a fact wliicli 

K to explaia his intimate relations with ; 

Mrla Marshall. Gilbert Bius^t seems at j 

a have joined the piipular party, then ' 

1 by Rioliard, Earl Marshall. Wheu 

jTOiis were summoDed to Oxford C.Tune . 

S, Mid refused to meet the king's foreign ' 

Jons, he took a very prominent part in I 

I councils; so much so that, according , 

btthew Paris, Henry's wrath was si)e- . 

m Itindtod ai^inst him. For this conduct 

t forfeited a certain manor that he had 

mI £rom King John, and on claimiDg it | 

Kfrom the king wa« called a traitor, and 

Bteiied with hanging imle«* he left the 

At the same time Richard Suard, ' 

nephew hy marriage, was «eitcd hy ; 

fang's orders and detained captive — pre- , 

ibly as a huatajtc for his uncle's conduct. , 

1, on the advice of Stephen Segrave, 

J summonml Gilbert. Basset and the \ 

rated nobles to meet Uim at Gloucester 

..It 1283) and they refused to come, they 

Efromptly outlawed, and orders given for 

'in of the towns, castles, and parka 

:hem. In retaliation for this we 
Basset and Suard setting fire to Stephen 

«ve's villa of Alconbury, though theiing 

Iiimself was then stayingatHuntinjrdon, some 
four miles distant. After the earl marshal's 
death Henry received both Basset and Suard 
into his favour, and gave them the kiss of 
peace towards theend of May 1234. At the 
same time their estates were restored to them, 
iind when, a few days later, Gilbert, the new 
Earl Marahali, was installed in his hrother's 
office, we read that the kingrecelved Herbert 
de Burgh, GilbiTt Basset, and Richard Suard 
amongst the number of his most familiar 
COunciUonj, There does not seem to be any 
evid«nc« that Gilbert Basset was estranged 
from the king when Richard Suard was once 
more banished (IS.'M); and, indeed, early in 
lie ne;tt year he appears as distinctly on the 
king's sidi', when William de Raleigh de- 
manded an aid from the barons. On this oc- 
casion the rashness of his speech drew down 
a well-merited rebuke on his head from one 
of the magiialea present (tee Mattvgw Pikis 
(Rolls Scr,). ui. 381-2). In the same year 
Basset's name appears as havingtakenparl in 
a great tournament, held at Lent, of north 
agsinat south (' Norensei et Australes '), in 
which the south won the day.bul nut before 
the content had changed into a real battle. 



All the influence of the legat* Otho was re- 
ared to reconcile the contending parties. 
u years later (Easter, 1*241). Gilbert Bas- 
set flgUDM as one of the two chief promoters 
of agrond tournament, which it was proposed 
to bold, of strangers against Englishmen. 
This engagement was, however, forbidden to 
take place by the kings orders. In the au- 
tumn of the same year Basset mot with his 
death. While going out. to hunt, his horse 
tripped on a root and threw its rider, who 
was taken up in a kmd of paralysis (■ dissi- 

Eatis ossibus ct nervls diseolulis'J, fiwm which 
e never recovered. Before the end of Au- 
gust bis only eon, Gilbert, also died, leaving 
the Basset estates to devolve npon his brother 
Fulk [q. vj. There does not appeor to bt? 
ony authority for Collins'* incidenlol state- 
ment thai Gilhert Bassvt was jusllciary 
(Bridoes's Colliiu'i Baronafff, iil. 3). 

[Madhew Paris {B..ll« Srr,), iii. 292, 404. &c.. 
iv. m. m : Dugdalt-'s Baronage, i. S84 ; Foas'a 
Judges; Itjmer's FiEdBra, i. 319.] T. A. A. 

BASSET, JOHN (1791-1848), 
on subjects connected with mining, was 
son of the Rev. John Basset, rector of Hlo- 
gan and Camborne, and Mary Wingfleld 
of Durham, his wife, and was bom 17 Kov. 
1791. He was SI.P. for Helston (1840) for 
ashort time, and deeplyintcresled himself in 
Cornish mining and the welfare of llie miner. 
In 1837 he was slieriff of Cornwall. In 1886 
he published some treatises on the mining 
courts of the duchv, and in the same year 
' Thoughts on the ^ew Stannary Bill.' In 
1889 appeared his ■ Origin and History of tlie 
Bounding Act,' and iu 1842 his 'l.lbservatio: 
on Cornish Mining.' But perhap: 
valuablecontributiontowarda Cornish mining 
literature was a treatise, published in 1840, 
entitled ' Obfer%'aliona on the Mochinery 
used for Raising Miners in the Harti,' in 
the ' Report of the Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic Society' for that year (p. 59), which 
had for its result the substitution of a man- 
engine for the nearly vertical ladders used by 
the miners aslhey ascended or descended the 
mine. John Baa«et died at Boppart-an-lht^- 
Rhine, 4 July 1&13. 

[Qent. Mog. (1835), xx. Zn.} W. H. T. 

BASSET, JOSHL'A (1641 ? - 1720), 
master of Sidney College, Cambridge, was 
bom in or about 1641, being the son of John 
Basset, a merchant of Lynn Regis, in Xor» 



town under the care of Mr. Bell, and c 
13 Oct. IttTi' be was admitted a sizar of 
GonvIUe and Caiua College, Cambridge, under 
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the tuition of Mr. Bolt, boing then of the master. When, upon some occasion of 
age of sixteen years. He was elected a ' gratulation in the next reign, his suoocmc 
junior fellow of' that college in 1664, and was in London, Basset, being in neceitttMi 
became a senior fellow in 1673. The dates circumstances, desired that he might hm 
of his degrees are B.A. 1661, M.A. 1665, his goods from the colle^, he was rovgUr 
B.I). 1671. On the death of Dr. Richard made to understand that if he did not MK 
Minshull, in December 1686, he was, by a he would be informed against as a popiik 
roval mandate from James II, elected the priest.' There is no reason to believe, !»»• 
fiAh master of Sidney College, the taking ever, that Basset ever took catholic oidns. 
of the usual oaths being dispensed with. The Rev. Joseph Craven, B.D., master of 
and in January l()86-7 ho 'declared himself Sidney College, m a letter to Dr. KejaoUL 
a papist* (Li'TTKELL, Jliiffoncal Jielation of bishop of Lincoln, II Jan. 172o-6, in njly 
State Affairs^ i. lidl). He had mass pub- to some inquiries concerning Basset, wrote n 
licly said in his college, and Cole, the anti- follows : ' As to his government, we fooad 
quary, remarks : ' I have met with several ' him a passionate, proud, and insolent au 
people in Cambridge who have been present ' wherever he was opposed, which made w 
during the celebration of it ' (MS. CoUectionf ' very cautious in conversing with him, wbo 
for Cambridgeshire, xx. 117). During his sawhe waited for and cat ched at all occtfiioai 
mastership he got the statutes of his college to do us mischief in what concerned our !»• 
altered for the accommodation of members of ligion. I do not deny that he had learaiif 
his own communion. In reference to these ' and other abilities to have done us good; b« 
innovations Sprat, bishop of Rochester, in a . his interest lay the contrary way, and thew- 
'Letter to the Earl of Dorset ' (1688, p. 13) ' fore he procured from the commissioners oar 
justifying his sitting in the ecclesiastical ' statutes to be altered, and w^hat ever was ia 
commission, says : * I absolutely resisted all ■ behalf of the protestant religion to be ttfeB 
the alterations in the statutes of Sidney ' awav. He threatened us several times to 



College, and all other changes and abroga- 
tions of oaths that were then made or de- 
signed in the statutes of either university 



take the chapel to himself and his wonhif^ 
or to divide it with us, and one 5th of N(^ 
vember, because we refused to omit the ie^ 



for the advantage of p()])ish priests and ; vice of the day, he shut the chapel door 
St udents, and for the frotT course of nianda- ' against us, and liindered divine service fiir 
muses in th<*ir favour.* that time. I think I mav mention, as • 

Wht'n Father Albun Francis, a Benedictine great instance of injustice to us, that the 
monk, Avt'Ut to Cambridge with a mandate king dispensed with iiis taking the oath oft 
from James 11 to th»* university authorities ma>t or. and he never took liny ; and ft) w« 
to confer on him tlie degree of y\.\. without , let loose upon us to do what he pleased with 
administering to him the usual oaths, the us. Before he came amongst us lie had given 
victM-'hancellor took alann, and refused to a notable specimen of his violence in ijervinp 
comply wit li the recjiiest. Basset happened the ends of jK>perv by prosecuting Mr. .Spen(v, 
to be one of the capitt^ and a grace to refuse , of Jesus, lor a spewhon theotli of Novemlier 
granting it would certainly have Ix'en St opj>ed l^efore the university, wherein he had satiri- 
m that body. To prevent this diHiculty cally enough treated the Church of Homr. 
the academical authorities adopted another , By threatening him with the resentments of 
course, and sent a ])et it ion to the king through the court he brouglit him to a public reoan- 
tlie Puke of Albenuirle, their chancellor, tation in the Senate House' (3/6*. Lanfd. 
praying tliat his majesty would recall his 988, f. liX)). The writer of thi.s letter allege 
mandate. The stnry of its rece])tion is told ' tliat Basset was 'a mongrtd papist, who had 
in .Maeaulay's * History ' (chap. viii.). so many nostrums in his religion that u^ 

During his mastership the coHege chapel j»art of the lloman Church could own him." 
was not taken away from the fellows, and Jiasset died in London, very poor, alx>u* 
Basset was content to have mass in a private 17-0. 

room in his r»wn lodge, M he altar-])iece (»f The only work which has his name on the 
wliich,' says Cole, writing a])|Mirently in 174H title-])age is * Ecclesije Theoria Nova R^- 
(in the manuscript cited above), * is to this welliana exjKjsita. Cui accessit Reriun qu* 
day hanging over one of the doors in the . indiligentes Lectores fugiant Indiculiu>.' 
audit-room, ])eing only the I II 8 in a glorv , London, 17L% 8vo ; but he is cnnlited with 
and cheru})inis about it. This, with much the authorship of two other books j)f greats: 
otlier of his furniture, at his leaving the importance. Of these the first is *Ke«sfin 
college ui)on King .lamcs's revoking all the ' and Authority, or the Motives of a Ijit? 
mandamuses in December 1088, wiis left here, | IVtJtest ant's Reconciliation to the Cath()lipk 
as I have been informed by the present , Church. Together with remarks upon SKimf 



8 agiun^t TraiiBubHtautiaticiD.' 

^n, l«87.4to. This book, wludi is attri- 

t to BaBMt in tLn BodWiaii and Dulilin 

»({"*•• ""* answered by Dr. Tbuma* 

n)n^ in tho same yuar, and in 171)5 hv 

K. 1 SpineliPB, M.A., and Edward 

Dwld {VAurrA History, iii. 482) 
« Lbe Kutlitirjliip lo Jolin Gnter, but it 
Bcarcetj be tlia product ion of tliat emi- 
I Mmtrovereinlist, because the writer re- 
m liiinw^lf as having bt*en converted tii 
_ cisu ofter X\i» public&llun of Tillot- 
I'DiKOUFBe aKsiiut Tranaubatantiatiun,' 
ihappeared in lt(85. Indeed, Bntid hint- 
|8tates clocwhere (Ch'tamen utriiugue 
i»f Ifl) tliat tie treatise on 'Church 
■rity," wliich was unsweced by Stephens, 
. \» production of Basset's pen. It seems 
I MtAblielied iklfo tfaM Dus«et was the 
(r of ' An Essay towards a Propoml for 
licl: Communian. Whereii^bove sixty 
D priitcipnl controverted points whicn 
I kitburto dividi^ Chri^tendum being 
\ ovec, 'tis cxumln'd how munv of them 
^tuid ougbi to be laid ufide,and how few 
to be accommodated for the efiectinK 
ml Peace. By a Minister of the 
tab. of Euglnnd,' London, 1704, 17a^, 
L 1879, this hut edition being entitled 
L Eirenicon of the Eigliteenth Century,' 
Ehavinj; a long introduction by the editor, 
Try Niit*ombu llxenhnm, M.A. The re- 
Jt of 1705 is accompnnied with a reply by 
lUv, Edwnnl Stephens, and the ' Essay ' 
P«lso attacked _by Iwo nonjurini; clrr)^- 
1^ vil. Saniuel'Cjrascome iind Nnthauiel 
ickes. TtodAiC^ftameH u/riiifijHfEreletiir, 

/ nttribnips the authorship to Thomas 

l>eBne, a catholic fellow of University Col- 
lege, Oxford : but Wood, who hits given ioaie 
Birt^ount of Beane (AlAena^ O.nm. ed. Blis«, 
iv. 450), do«a not include this essay nmonD 
his other works, Mr. rixpiiham i« disponed 
til think thai the real nuthur wait "Willi lun 
Basset [q. v.], rector of St. Swithiii's, Loudon; 
but his ingenious theory is completely upset 
by tlie fact that thi« BtUset died eight years 
Uifore the ' Essay ' was published f N EWCOFRT, 
Jteperturium Eeclefiaiiicum, i. 644). It must, 
however, be admitted that the following ac~ 
rount of the author given by Michel le 
<Jiiien (Xuiliti det OriUnationt Anglicavt*, 
I'ilHs, 17^~>, i, introd. n. xsx) is, if correct, 
trrecoacibible with the known date of Joshua 
Ba^vl'a conversion : — 

'Tant e'en ftiut que Ics Aneloia peasinil 
anssi nftrieuBentent iiu'on Toiidruit lo (aire 
rroire, it m T^iuiir avec nous, qu'il y a peu 
•l'»on£ea qu'on de leure minlstres, nomm6 
M- Baa«ut, qui le souhultoit plus que les 
..iiirca, ajnnt publifi un Ecrit en maniere 




d'Eesai {' An Essa^ towards a Proposal For 

Catholick Communion '] pour y tmrvenir, fat 

6 ft comparoiire devaut la Convocation 

Assemble du Cler)(6 pour y rendrecompte 

sea Bentimena et de sa doctrine ; e(, sur la 

refu* qu'il fit de le r6tnct«r, il fnt dfpos6 

du Minislero et du la Cute dont il joiiiasoit 

duns I^ndresi ensorte qu'ayant $t£ obligfi 

de chercher une retraitte i\ la campagne, 

il fut r£duit i, gagner «a vip en apprenant i^ 

( enlans des naysana. Cott« perse- 

a contrihug L lui ouvrir les yeux : 

il a enfin Rbjur£ abwlumeut rh6r&^e, et est 

entr£ dnua la Communion de I'Egiise qu'il 

Bvoit long-lemps desir£e.' 

Joshiui Basaet contributed verses to the 
'Cambridge University Collections" on the 
death of the Duke of Albemsrle (1670), the 
accession of JameR II (1684), and the birth 
of the Prince of Wales (1688). 

[MS Addtt. 6S21 f. 119, J84fl f. 447, fiBG4 
f.92: MS.notiwincnpyof EsBiytowards aPro- 
poaiil for CHthulii^k (>>tniniiainu (ITQa), in Brit. 
Mus. ; MS. Lnnsil. 88 f. 4t) ; Cooper* Annals of 
Oin.bri.lgo, ili, 614, 61S. fl3S, U'i; Bil.l. 
Benminna. 3S ; Oxenham's Eirenii*un of the 
Eighi«-nth CeDlury, inlrotl, IT; Jones's Cot. of 
PopKiy Tmcts (Chelham Soc.), i. 14S ; Xotea and 
Queries. l*t sec, T. 199, 3rd ser. iiL 140, xi. 479.1 

T. a 

BASSET, PETER (jt. 14i'l), biographer 
of Henry V, is stated by Bale to have boen 
the chamberlain and intimate friend of 
HenryV.andto have written in English a de- 
tailffJand inlereeting life of his patron under 
th« title of ' Acta Regis Henrici Qjitinli.' 
Tanner ascribes TO Basset another historical 
work, called ' De Actis Armorura et Con- 

Suestiis Regni Franciie, ducatus Nnrmanniie, 
ucatus AlenconiiB, ducatus Andegavite et 
Cenomanniiu, etc Ad iiobilem virum Jo- 
hannem Falslolf, baronem di* Cvllyequottsm.' 

I Edward Hall, the chronicler of the warsof the 
Ro^es, Avriting before 1542, mentions ■ Ihon 

'i linssct ' among tin- EiiuliBh writers whose 
works ho hud eonaultnd, Hud this reference 
almost certainly applies lo Peter Basset, 
whom Fits likewise niiacalls 'John,' Hnll 
quotes ' Peter Basset, esquire, which at the 
ttniB of his death wm hUchamberlayn,' as hie 
authority for the statement that Henry V 
' died of a plurisis." Thomas Uenme, in the 
preface to his edition of Thomas Elmliam's 
'Vita el Glestft Henrici V (1727, p. 31), 
describes, iinitnig the extant accounts i " 
Henry V's notions in France, a work i 
miiuu.icript entitled ' Petri Basset i et Chri»- 
lopliori llmisoiii adversaria.' 

Both Taiuier and Heame speak of BsMet'a 
historical works as Iv ing in manuscript et the 
Coll^ie of Arms, but no dislitict mention of 
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them is made in W. H. Black's catalogue 
of the chief historical (the Arundel) manu- 
scripts which are now preserved there. Mr. 
W. D. Macray is of opinion that an incomplete 
history of Henrj- V's wars in France, \vTitten 
in French, which is now in the College of 
Arms (Anindfil MS, xlviii. art. 6(5), may pos- 
sibly prove to be one of Basset's compilations. 
Both Ikle and Tanner distinctly state, how- 
ever, that Basset's histor}' of ftenry V was 
"written in English. It is ])robable that Hall, 
who was obviously acquainted with Basset's 
work, made liberal use of it in his well-known 
chronicle. 

[Bale's Script. Cent. 1557. p. 668; Tanner's 
Bibliothecji Brit. ; Biog. Brit. ; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. ix. 424 (by J. G. Nichols), 512 (by W. D. 
Macray).] S. L. L. 

BASSET, Sir PHILIP {d. 1271), justi- 
ciar and royalist baron, was third son and 
eventually— on the death of his brother Fulk 
[q. v.], bishop of London (1259)— heir of 
Alan Basset, lord of Wycombe, Bucks [see 
Basset, Alan]. Thouj^h the son of so 
staunch a royalist, he joined (together with 
his eldest brother) the opposition under the 
Earl Marshallfsee Marshall, Richard] in 
1233 {Chron. Edward I ayid II, i. 31-2), and 
took part in the liberation of Hubert de Burgh 
(C7ffM^. 18 Ilf^n. Ill, m. 34 dors.). For this 
they were both outlawed, but on the earl's 
death in the following year made their peace 
and were restored {ib. 111. 21), their outlawry 
being annulled jis illegal 8 June 1234 (ib. 
m. 10 dors.), llesistiug misgovernment, in 
church as in state, he was chosen by the 
barons in 1244 to serve as one of the denu- 
tation from their parliament which attended 
the council of Lyons (July 1245) to protest, 
on behalf of the * communitas,' against the 
papal policy in England (Matt. Paris, Qm, 
681). He was still active on the baronial 
side at the great crisis of 1258, being ap- 
pointed by the provisions of ( )xford one of 
the twelve * a treter . . . pur tut le commun,' 
and one of the twenty-four ^ a treter de aide 
le roi * {Ann. Burt. ) He was also associated 
-with the justiciar in the regency whenHenrv- 
left for France in Is'ovember 1259 (ib. 479). 
Belonging, however, to the moderate sec- 
tion, he now began, like Falkland, to lean 
towards the king, and when the baronial 
party split in tAvo (1259-60), he separated 
froniDe Montfort and the extreme faction 
and went over with Gloucester to the royal- 
ists, lie is found testing a writ ex parte 
regis 20 July 1260 {First lieport on the 
Diffnity of a Peer, p. 132), and he was in 
that year entrusted by the king with the 
castles of Oxford and Bristol {Pat, 44 H, III, 



m. 3, 14). The following year he wu 1^ 
pointed sherifTof four counties, was entn4ed 
with two more castles, Corfe and Shertnine 
(Pat, 45 H, III, m. 13), and, on the kinf 
resuming power into bis own hands, vw> 
made justiciary of England, 24 April liftl 
(RiSH anger, 10; Wtkes, pp. l2o, 129),. 
though he is not so styled wnen named ^ 
Henry, 6 July 1261, as one of those to ai^ 
trate between him and Simon (Pat. 45 Eol 
Illy m. 9). The baronial justiciair, Hugh 
Bespencer, was his son-in-law, and they sen 
for about a year to have acted concuirentlT. 
Thenceforth the royalists were in fnll poirer, 
and Basset acted alone. In July 1262 the king- 
went to France, leaving the kingdom in tb 
charge of Basset, who presided at a ptrlii- 
ment held in October (Roe. Hot. iL3l7), 
and kept him informed of the state of affun. 
On Henry's return (24 Dec.) Basset met kin 
at Dover (ib. ii. 218) with news that the op- 
position were gaining strength, and ercn- 
tually, on 15 July 1263, Hugh De^eneer 
was restored to the justiciarship [see Dl- 
8PENCEB, Hugh] and Basset consoled with 
Devires Castle (Pat, 47 H, III, m. 9) tad 
the counties of Somerset and Dorset (Bjp. 
47 H, III), Eaijer to restore the snpi- 
macy of the royalists, he assisted the king 
and the prince in their attempted cewp ie 
main on Dover, 3 Dec. 1263 (Kog. Hov. iL 
229). and headed the forlorn hope of forty 
knights at the storm and capture of Nonb- 
ampton on 6 April 1264 (ih, li. 2;iU). Mean- 
while (16 Dec. 1263) he had become one of 
the sureties for the king's acceptance of the 
Mise of Amien8. Additionally embittered 
by the loss of his mansion (Ann, Oaie^t 
146), which had been sacked and burnt by 
the London mob {cirr. 1 April), he fou^t 
at Lewes (13 May 1264) with the most de- 
termined gallantr}', and when entreated to 
surrender by his son-in-law, foremost in the 
barons' ranks, replied that he would never 
yield so long as he could stand upright (Ann. 
li^orc. 452). Nor was he made prisoner till 
his body had been covered with wounds : — 

Sir Philip Basset the gode knight worst was 

to overcome. 
He adde mo tlieu tuenti wounde as he were 

inome. — Ron. Glouc. 

Imprisoned by De Montfort in Dover Castle, 
he was restored to liberty by the victory of 
Evesham (4 Aug. 1265), and nobly exerted 
himself at once in favour of the vanquished 
barons. He protested, with the king of th* 
Romans (Ann. War, 367), against the de- 
cree of * exhivredation * (October 1265), and, 
according to Rishanger, was with him ap- 
pointed mediator on the surrender of Ely 
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(36 Dec.) He wu nlin one of the aih\- 
trntow bj whoin ' thi- dictum of Kenilwurlli ' 
(SI (h'A. VJIVA was ilnnvii up (//(, 376), aiid, 

o„ ni..i|.. -^■I■ ,,.,li:,'l.'j ■',. :-<-,.-n:>olU>n- 

d...i^. ■■■■'. ■ ■ iiinMser), I 

B,i^.,- ■ ! . ! . ....r .,fWU.| 

ItHin !.:._■ I ■ . . iiriil widow ■ 

nf TI1..1,,.,. .4 \..::i,ii:^h, cil <.l" Warwick), ' 
iiiterccdi:d auuxs^fullv ivitli tiic li^ate for | 
the cititeiiB, while £c himself reconciled ' 
GluucQgtcr with the king {Oiron. 0/ -fiW- ' 
vard I and II, i. ""-S; R-ki. Hot.) He 
was DOW a(^a sppoinled ehrrlfT uf tSomerset ' 
and Dorael {Pip. 52 Urn. Ill) atid shortly , 
after c«ii«tAblo of the Dev'aes {Fin. M 
Uf-H. Ill, m. 5). Ill 1260 he tiwk part ui ' 
the tnmalnlioa of the Confessor (A'rxES, 
'i'iS), mid hp apftcBrs iu FebrunrT 1270 as a 
mrmbsr of Uio King's council (KJadox'r £i>- 
ehequer, ii. 170). After n public career of j 
Iiearl5 forty yeara he died, u man ' boiiiB me- 1 
mori»' {Ann. Limd. 82), on 29 Ocl. 1271, I 
and was buried at Stanley, Wilts. The 1 
chroniclan speak of him with eathasia^m 1 
'as noble, discreet, and liberal' (Wtkes, ' 
247), ■ mighty in counael, iciilous in war, I 
noble and exceeding fhithful, a man who 
groatlv loved the English mid the common- 
alty of the land' (Ann. Out. 2i7). His 
daughter and sole heiress, widow of Hugh ' 
Despencor, was remarried to Roger Bigot, 
aftra-wards earl of Norfolk and marBhal of 
England (Eixh. m B. Ill, n. 31). 

[ChRinicltiB (TIolLi saries) ; DugJale'a Baron- 
age, i. 384; Fow'aJwIswofEiiKUiii] (1S48), ii. 
219.] J. H. E. 
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.I.I'M [ '■ M :'."■- I, justiciar, 
IS mentionmi In 1 ■ ■ / ■ h-t. lib. si. 

c«p.3>«iionEii|[!;. irp^'whom 

Henry I, early m li' ■ 
members of his inlmiiii 
from the sipinlurca to 

have been in coristuiu HU^'iinimce on lue 
murt, Tiie chronicle .1!' Alnii^'doii -[».'ak8 of 

beas digiiitat*tu,' and Henrv of lliintingdon 
describes his son and himaeu aa ' Tiros clnris- 
simos . . . juBtJI.iarios totiiia Angliie.' His 
exact post is, howarcr, somewhat doubtful. 
In HOG he was one of the five iirbitrn tors 
between the nrehbiahop of Vork and the 
abbot of Ripon. He is meutionHd by tlr- 
deric as presiding ol 'Dricalan's' trial in 
1116-9, and by the English chronicle as 
couderoniiig forty-four men to be hanged for 
robbery in a ' gewitenemol ' nt Huncote in 
1134. Uis name occiint in Ihn l>ipe ItoU of 
1120-SO BB a jnatice of tlie forests and an 
itinenuit jiistics in six counties, hut he was 
dead at thr time. Hehaddied,prubablysome 
TOt. III. 



two years before, at Xorthanipton, entering 
on his death-bed the fraternity of Abing- 
don, and leaving several sons from whom 
descended the great house of Basset. 

[Onlericiw Viinlia ; ClmiiilrlB iif Abingibm 
(Rolls Ewrii't) : Henry of Huntingdon (De coa- 
temptii Uuiidi). p. SIS (Rolls i^rimi) ; Rot rip. 
' S\ Hiin. 1; Dugdalu'- Barouage, i. 37B ; Ku^'a 
i Jn>!|{eiiof EuKlatHl(18«8).l. eS; Slubbx's Select 
■ Chart™ (1870), B4-6.] J. H. E. 

BAB8ET. RALPH (rf. 1265), haroniol 
; leader, was lord of Drayton in Stnffordshiri'. 
and, joining the baronial party again Fit 
' Henry IH, was appointed by them cwstim 
' jHtnit for Shropshire and StaDurdshire on 
7 June 1264 (Rthbb's FmUra), and wua 
summoned to Simon de Montfort's pnrlia- 
menl on 4 Dec. I:.'IU as Ibilph Basset -de 
DrBrlon'(Ooi(«. 4!) Hen. Ill, ta. 12 dore.). 
He fell ol Evesham bv De Montfort's side on 
4 Aug. laefl ( Chron. '0/ Edward I and II. i. 
69). having refused, when urged by him. to 
seek safely in flight (RiSHAifGEB, m~1). 
Sir Rnuf the godo Basset did tUer bia eodiug. 
RoBEBT BaintB. 
nis lauds were forfeited for rebellion, but 
restored to his widow Margaret, as the 
daughter of a royalist, Roger de Somen 
(Pat. 50 Ilm. Ill, m. 48). 

tDugdale's UnpoQage, i. 379 ; First Report ou 
the Diguily of a Peer, p. U6.] J. U. K. 

BASSET, RALPH {d. 1282P), baronial 
leader, was lord of Sapcote. Ijeicesterahire. 
By the Proviwons of Oxford (1258) he was 
appointed constable of Northampton (.Aiau 
Burt,), and he was one of the Gurutius u' 
parte baroman for the observance uf the 
Mise of Amiens (December 1263). He was 
again entrusted by the barons with Norlh- 
amptoa {Pat 47 Sen. Ill, m. 5), and was 
appointed, af^ Lewes, tMnlot pacU for Lei- 
ceetershire (4 June 12(U). As ' Radulfus 
Basset de Sapercote ' he was summoned to 
Simon de Montfort's parliament (24 Dec. 
1264), and fought at Evesham (i Aug. l2«o) 
in the ranks of the barons (£(cA. 49 /fcn. ///, 



of Ralph Basset [see B4S6GT, 
Ralph, d. 1127 ?], and associated with him 
in the administration, Henry of Hunting- 
don speaks of him as a 'Justiciary of all Eng- 
land, and Orderic (lib. xiii. cap. 26) aseerta 
that, under lleniy 1, he had power 'utpote 
capitaltsjustitiarii.'and built hiinM>lfaBtateiy 
keep on liis paternal fief of >IontreiiiI (au 
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Iluulmu), which, luiwevnr, was wi'^stnd from 
liini iin UeDTj'e death, lie appeal^ in ihe 
rip» Roll of 1129-^ as Eucccedin^ to hifl 
ftitner's circuit., and its joint ebrnll' witli 
AlbKiic Ue Verv for ele^'cn counties, He 
inuTied Maud, dau^hte^r of Oeuffrer Ridel, 
lluj jusCieiaty, and founded, trilh lier, the 
priory of Laurni, Leiceslershire. Kom laMn- 
tain« (from the Pipe Roll of 1 IX"n. 11) lh»l 
lie was still living m 1 154, hut this roll docs 
not exiat, uid he ia mentioned as duwl in the 
* Dv Cuutetn|rtu ' of Henrj of lIuntingdoTi, 
which IB atlrihuied to 1 1 W. 

[Bot. Pip. 31 Hon. 1; Ordericiw Titfllis.siL , 
SS; Hear; of Huntingdon {Rolls scriea); Dag-, 
iUI«'itB«mniige.i. 378; Posa'i Jodgea oFEagland. 
18i8. i. 101,] J. H. E, 

BASSET, TIIOMAS (rf. 11«?). judge, 
was son of Gilbert Basset (presumed to be 
a jounifer son of Ralph Basset, the justiciar 
(rf.ll27P)rq.v.l). Hereceiveda^:rantofthe 
lordship of HeJendon, Oxfordshire, for ser- 
vices in war, and served ehoriff of Oxford- 
shire, 116.^^ In 1107-8 he wasanilinernnt 
juBtira for E^aex and Hertfordshire, and in 
1169 appears at the Exchetjuer. In 1175 he 
was again an itinerant justice (Ron. Hot. ii. 
SO) and in dose attenifance on the court, as 
lie continued to be till 1181, and was speci- 
ally named as a justice itinerant on one of 
the new eircuila, 10 April 1179 (Roe. Uov.) 
He is last mentioned tn Au^at I Itf I , and at 
the clos^ of IIBH he had been succeeded by 
his son Gilbert. 

(Dugddlv's Baronitgp, i, 3B3 ; Fnsi'i Jud^ of 
Englnnd, ISM, i. 188; Eytoo's Court and Itine- 
rary of Horny II.] J. H. R. 

BASSET, WU.LIAM (.1 1185 P), judge, 
was a younger eon cif Richard Basset [see 
Babsbt.' Richabd, d. IIM."], and grandson 
of Ralph Basset, who died about 1127. He 
acted as sheriff of Warwickshire and Leicea- 
turahite. 1 163-1170 (Jtot. Pip. ffm. II), tiU 
displaced, by the inquest of sheriffs, in 1170 
(Ptp- 19 Ben. IF), and as sheriff of Lincoln- 
shire 1177-^. He held pleas as a justice 
itinenint from 1 1 6t< to 1 1 82 (Foss says wrongly 
till 1180), and sat ia the Curia Regis, when 
not otherwise emploved, from Michaelmas 
1 lOS to 31 May 1 185 (Foss says, wrongly, till 
1 1S4), after which he appara no longer. He 
settled at Sapeoti', Irt-iueste rehire, and was 
father of Simon Basset, who appuurs as a 
jiutice itinerant in 1197-8, 

[Dugdnle'f BaroDage, i. R82 ; Foas's Jndf^s of 
England. 1818, \. 189, 340 ; Eyton'a Court osfl 
Itinerary of Henr/ U.] J. H. H. 

BASSET, WILLIAM id. 1249?). judge, 

was possibly son of Simon Basset, of Sapcote 
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[see ItaasCT, W11J.IAM, d. ILSS? adfa.\\m I 
his parentage is unnnrtain. Forfeitnl bri* 

brUioniu l:;i6,Upwns n^U.i^l.>;, ninn^i 

to his ollpgiuncp ia 1217- H' 

justiciar, in as5<'f«iiig ihe fif^i- 

ehlre aail Noittiighamshire 11. 

i. 177),and wrt« uppuiiited ■ ji. 

for thesp ooiiiiliHi* 27 May j^^u uc^u: | 

apnnars as a juslicM itinerant m ii27 mi I 

1232, and ho probably dice] abovt JnljrlM I 

when Robert, his hnir, did Iioidmv. AirtA- I 

William RASMer was an ■•I--'.--'- "»'.■ ' 

Edward II and Edward lU, ., . ■ ■ 

to the benth'of the Common l! 

On 18 Oi-t, 13-11 he wu ti..': 

King's Bench, where ho sal 1 1 i 

[Foss'n Jqil«ps of EogUnd. 184K. '■■ - 
391; YearBookt.] 

BASSET, WILLLA M 

divine, son of Th.-mii* Ba^.-f , 
Great Hur^T'.iiirh in Wiirv. ' ' | 

baptised thiT,- l'l' i.M. 1«44. *.. . 
monerof MH^'.l-il.-n Hall, n,:. 
aud aftor^s-iinls a di.iuy of SI;. ■ ' 

in thR same univerailv. He u • 
and tooli orders, was tonqfii-c! 
afterwords f 1S71> at Brink!. . ■. 
pounly, and in July IRS.H 
by the Suiters' Company (n 
St. SwitJiin in London. Hi- ' ! 
in the beginning of the veji 
was succeeded on 2& Siur,-'. , 

rectory of St. Swithin by J..!.ti l.'l.,.tt, M V j 
In addition to several sermons, h4>|M^ I 
lished; 1. 'Two Letters cm Allerstioaa ii I 
the Liturgy.' 2. A ' ViniJicni i'n ' r.f 0' I 

STviouB work, 1689, 3. ' Au v 
rief History of the Unilnri , j 
Socinians,' Load. 1893, 8vo. 
' History," lo which this ia a : 
anonymously in 1687. 

piawcourlB BopBttorium l\ 
S44 : Wood's Athene Oioo. (cl 
Birch's Life of Abp. TilU.lB<,ii, _ 
Oxtnham's Introd. la An I'hi 
Eighteenth Cnnmrv, IB; Willi'. J:it.L 
B!oxaurFReeiBlorofMagd.Coll. OxfonI.> . 

BASSINGBOURNE, HirAIi'lICi 

!_/. 120tn, was an itinerant jiifti,. 

12011, when certain fined w.t,, ,, 

belor.. him and Richard d« S. ,ti . | 

iiiund's, Cambridge, and Beili 

occasion he is called Humpl.:, 

of Salisbury, and Foss bn,- . 

Humphrey wiih ibe Hiimpb: 

Iwunio who. according to Lu N 

deacon of Samm in various yejir-i friL-n I - 

tol222. TheReT.W.U.Jon«,ho«,v- 

his careful work, ' Fasti Ecolusiw Sari') 



Bassnett 



387 



Bastard 



■ensis,' reworks that ihpra were Heveral aroh- | [Funi'ml SBrmon (nnpritilml) by H. Winder, 
deacons of tlie unine of Humphrfy in the , "O"*" uf Bnwnptt'i pnpcra, and Minuten of Wni- 
diocese of Sulisburv about this time, and that riaprm Clam. 1 710-23. anion? Wiiicler'a MSS. in 
Le Neve U poMibly confusing Uumphrey, Ki>i»Ii«t Sireet Ch«i*l, Liviruool; WSIw.i'b 
who W8S archdeacon of Wiltshire in I'iU, l"-'^^ '" Dr- WiHi'V^s Libr.rj («p, B.og. Coll. 
wth another numphrev who wna archdeacon \, ^^.-^"^ ^'"- *'«"' "• "' • ^"^f^^^'^P^- 
rfSali^bnr. in mk "WelParn from an en- ^r':;!:,"^^^^^^!^ Hi Jt WsYfr'^ 
try in tha fno« Kolte for 1208 that in April , p^^^,,^ ^^d'ch.Xmi. p. 6.] AG. 
UuB Tonr the ^ooda of the archdeacon of Sa- r ■ . 1 j 

mm,' which bud been coiifiBcat«d at th« lime BASTARD, JOHN POLLEXFEX 
of iJif interdict, -were restored to liim ; and (1756-1816), niem1)i'r of parliament for De- 
fromthflsauieaufhority weleam tbatin12lB von, was bom in 1756 ot Kitley, near Ply- 
nuniphrey, archdeacon of Sarum, received mouth. His family, settled in DeTonsliirtt 
letters of protection from the kinc. It wna ' sjnco the Conquest, obtained the Kitl^ 
probabU- just previous to this that he had in- ' property about the end of the aeventeeiith 
eurrod the king'sdispleaBure.andbeen obliged century by the nuirringe of "\ViIlinra Uastanl 
to pay a fine of one hundred marks and a pal- j with the heiress of Pollexfen of Silky. Jolin 
frey OB the price of his roitoration to the ■ Pollexfen Bastard waa the son of another 
William Bastard, who, as colonel of the East 
Deronshiro militia, saved the arsenal of Ply- 
mouth when it was threatened by thf np- 
proaeh of the French fleet in August 1779, 
and was gaietled a baronet on 4 Sept. fnllon- 
iug, but the title was nerer assumed by 



ll-iihg. ii. 37^ Juaoa's Fasti EccIm. Sarisbvr. 

I H. 1I-.9; Lo Nevu's Faali, il. 823; ll«ll. ClaUS. 

. ,. 113, '261; Hot.de Finihua, 17 J<'hR.S82.] 

T, A. A- 

i^ASSNETT, CHRISTOPHER (1677!"- 

i 1, iimiiriniiinni^l Hiinister, whose birth- 

■ I- niilniinML. i- Ip'lievod by Wilson to 

< I iNil III SaiiiLii'l Iljissnett of Coventiy 

...-.- IJ.Hi.T »■„-■. ni.ivor in 1625). Samuel 

-Ni^It was (iJL'cled trom the lecturr^ship of 

^]i^Jla(d'■ in 1662 as a congregBtionalist, 

i I i.inoved to Atherstone in 1666, where he 

\. Obristopher entered the Rev. Richard 

1 TLUililaud's academy at Rathmel as student 

lur tliominiatryon I April 1 1)96. Uewosao 

uitiuiale friendof HlHttliew Honrv, who saye 

in a xiHnuscript dinrv.^n.Tulv ITW), 'recom- 

..,..M.!..,1 \rr ll„in..t i„ l,iv..rp.iil«ml 1 Aug. 

i, i-..'v Street, 



1707). It... 



himself or his heirs. On the death of hia 
father in 1782, Bastard succeeded to the 
familv possessions, and to the colonelcy nf 
the East Devonshire militia. In liiK) he 
prevented the destruction of the Plj-raouth 
doclts and dockynrds in ti sudden revolt of 
the workmen. Without waiting for a re- 
quisition, be marched his rofriment ajfaiiLst 
the insurgents, and brought their rioting 10 
an end. lie receivcfl the tlmnks of the 6ng 
and the ministry. I!u reprusenled Devon- 
shire in parliament from 17*1 until his denib, 
a period of thirty-two years, and as o mem- 
ber of the 'country' party approved I'itt's 
foreign policy, whilst occasionally opposing 
his domestic measures. In 1815 he went to 
Italy for his bsalth, being conveyed in a 
vessel of the royal navy to Lwhom, where 



from 2S March 1711 to id Jan. 17li he died on i April 1816. tli 
fried, on 9 Feb, 1713, Mrs. Cheney of | brought back in a man-of-war, were buried 
„„v..,_ „f .!.„ D-^ u.™.,„i in ,g^ family vault at Vealmpton, near 
Kitley, on Itf June, ItdO. Colonel Bastatxl 
was twice married, but hti no issue. 



: .lii'lieot^r, daughter of the Rev. Samuel 
Ei.ton (d. 1728). He jissietwl in eatabtishi 
ft school for the firee education of 
dren in Liverpool 



education ol poor chil 
1 1716. He Ul Job 



colWgne from 1728. He ilied Jiac. 18IG r (Mninlngio d< 
ITU iPl RS Tljisjiuitt wiiB 11 ■ ..^.2...:-.. .1.. ,. .-. x-„;.. 



[Prin< 



Worthio. of Dovoo. I 



: Gem. 

tsXanl, 



Iv.usefijpreuc.her.wilhpiirirnniini'lion. Ouiennp.BU Muiuc 
■ ulillshed: I. |Zebiilun's Ulossingoponcd , (ol., Paris, 18*7.] 



Li.plied, &C,.' 1714 (cigb 

iTig men and traders, occiisic 

: iictinn of a new dock, imd 

-comment on Lukexiv.20: "Butwhv 
lint the fool bring hi» wife along wiln 
He., p. 55): and 3. 'Church (tfficer* 

..-ir Mission; jfec, 1717 (sermon otordi- 

1 of Henrr Winder and Beniomin 
r at St. Helen's). 



an Brutugno ol en Do™n"liire, 

A. II. a. 



lA by the ' BASTARD, THOMAS (1566-1618), >a> 

pmonihle , (irisl and divine, the fon.unes of whoso family 

in England nnd Frnncn are traced in tlic 

SrivBtely printed 'QAnfaliwie de lo Moison 
e BastAid ' (Paris, IfHT) bam the eleventh 
century to our own day, was bom at Bland- 
foid, Doraelahire, in 1566. The date is de- 
rived from the Oiford matriculation register, 



Bastard js 

wbitre be U doscrlboU under 158S m ' Pleb. I 
fil. iPt. 20' ('Wood, Aliftut, ed. BUm, ii. 
:;27-9), He whb aonl lo Winchester, whencu 
lio proceedwi to New Cullemi, tJxftird, as i 
ec1ii)1m-, itn 27 Aug. 1586. lie oantnbuti.-cl i 
lo tlio volume ilcdicalcd to tke uwioacY of 
Sir Philip Siduey, ' Pcplua lUuGlrikaiini Vir! 
U. Philippi SiilniBi. SupremiB bonoribiw 
dicKtits, nsouii, 15!*7,' nnd Co ihe volume of 
Ijitin, Grt>«k, Hiid llehrvw elegies, written 
on the iIdhIIi of Ann, couatess of OxTord, ' 
daughter nf Lord liiirghlisy, which ia pre- 
Mirved in manuscript iu the IkitUh Museum 
(iWA ZajMd. 104. No. 78). lulBSehewBa 
' adrailted perpetmil fellow,' uid in 1590 hi? 
proceeded B.A., and lat^r M.A. While at j 
the university Bustard, ai^uordjng to Anthony : 
h Wood, ' being much giuilty ofihe licea be- , 
lunging to poets and Kiven to libelling, waa 
in a manner forced lo leave his fellowship in , 
1691. So that for the |tn»ent being put to his i 
ehifts, ha was not long after made chaplain to 
Thomns, earl of Suffolk, lord treusurer of 
England.' The ' epistles dedicatory " of his 
later sermons show lifelong gratitude to the 
lord treasurer and to his wife. By the favour 
of his patrons hn became vienr of Beer Ke^ls | 
and rector of Amour or Hamer, in hia native i 
county. These 'livings* were small and poor. 
Allusions in his books show that he had a 
' little family,' and that his wife proved no ^ 
great ' help-meet.' 

His ' discourses were always/ says Wood, 
' ]iluaaant and faoetu, whJrit uiade hie com- 
pany desired by all ingenious men.' lie waa 
clearly a geniaf, not to say jovialparson, after 
the type of Bobert Uerrick. lie published 
his'Oireatoleros: SeuenBookesof Epignune.i 
written by T. B.' in 1598. Dudley Carlaton. 
writing to John Cnuvmbcrlain, says : ' I send 
vou the epigrams which 1 often told you of. 
'The Butltor is Bastard, who has the name of 
a very lively wit, but it doos not lie this 
way ; for in t hese epigrams, he botches up 
his verse with variations, and his conceits so 
run upon his poverty that his wit is rnlher 
tn be pitied thnn cammeuded' (Cat. SlaU 
Papers Add., 1680-1625, p, 385, where the 
letter is dated 13 Sept. l.>97 P The year is 
more probably 1598). The book paints the 
manners of the time, and alludes to many 
memorable oceiirrenc^s and persona. Some 
of the ejugrama are verj- bitter. A Latin 
gioem by Bastard addressed to Jomps I ('Se- 
renissimo potentisaimoque Monarch re Jacobo 
, . .'), was issued in IfiOT). Itattard also con- 
tributed a commendatory poem to Coryat's 
■CruiUtiesieil. 

The sad atory of Bastard's last days runs 
iJiiiB in the 'Athenie:' 'This poet and 
preacher being towards his latter end crazed, 



8 Baa ton 

and thereupon brought into dabt, 1 
length cvinroitteid to th^ priauu in 4^ 
lows pariah, in I>i>rclM>»t«r, wlun, j 
very ohscnrety and In a mean oe(^ 
was huriud in ttw churchvaril bi'lnj 
that parish on 19 April 1618, leaviiu 
him many memoriuls tif his wit and il. 
Uu liad oidy reached liis Sfty-eMxinij 

lUMtatd'e PoeiaH. EugliRh and I 
coIlultHJ and clitnl by Dr. Orosart; i 
de in Maiaon de Bnsr.ir.j, Viir\-, I' 
good aci-ouni of Tliiii 
nianibersor Uia fniiii' 
jnishiro ; WoodV 
nunior's MS. Ch.: 
21187-1*2; Sermi'ii" i < .uvlaf 

John ILiringlon'd Epigmnns 1 A ! 

B ASTON or BOSTON, 1'mi.i 
1820?), Cariuolit^, the lir^M: r < 
Ba*Ion [ij. v.l, was bom nt ■"" ■ 

which town ne becnine a • . 
From >'ottinKham Philip [ii- 
to Oxford, wiere, accnrillr^: 
long application to philn^<<i< 
logical studies, he finally i1i 
rhetoric and poetry, in hotli 
he gained gre-st fame. At < 
did not altogether neglwi 

Oiiilnr nature, but used \ . 
dforthtothepjople. T,. 
the register of IJliviir Suitu-: 
coin trom 1280 lol30U.nn ■ 
that a certain friar I'hil, .!< 
Carmelite.' order, was or. I.. 
22 Sbj.C, 1296. Philip Bu,,i.M 
died about 1320, and lo hiiv," >.. .-,, 
liis own convent at Nottingham, llr- 

thers ascribe two works to his pm. 
Ring entitled 'Doctic CoiiciouM,' >>< 
other a collection of letiera. 

[BuIp; Piis, 411; Tanner'a IJihl. Hf.t 
Etienue's Bibliothwa Caraielitsim, CM, 
Heliadw ; ILipI. MS. 3838. f, 17 ».] T- A 

BASTON, ROBERT Ql 18001, •' 
lit« monk and prior of the Kbbt] ~ 
borough, was bom, according to I 
illustrioua raci>. and not (kr " " 
ham, who rp Bale tells ua he « 
seems to have acauired a greM fl 
his own age for ttlagaut veraea. 
sa_TS Pits, he wiis not unwoitlu]^^ 
with laurel as a rhntorieion anijl 
He is said to have been caliOD to S^ 
bv Edward I to sing his pTaliw at ■ 
o^ Stirling (1304); and, accordiog M 
is Trivet's authority tor his ator^ oT^ 
rash ap[in)ach lo the buleaguercd |^ 
But "rriFet merely refere to »^ 
monk ('rijligioatMquidAin')»ali>riii|' 



Vhe ineidtfiit. lie is certain llidt. he waa 
"•ahen on a similar errand b^ Edward II, 
-wbpn Ecttiug out on the ejcpeditloii to rolicTe 
Stirling, that resulted in the battle of fian- 
Stockbum. Scotch chroniclers giont ov^rthe 
etniT of his capturt; by R<ibert Bruce, and 
tpU Uow this king forcwl im prisoner to siug 
tt„. (Icfeut of his own countrymen ae the 
■■•I' of Ilia freedom. BiiBton'a versea ontliia 
led he.YAmeleTB, with the 






Onec 



i"S< 



, describing Robert Bmce before the e 

ly serve as an einmple ; — 
Ceruil, iliscernit ueie» pro Marte pamtas; 
Tulai mrirtul'B gvntn ceiKet &upemtjw. 



r ^ves the verses i: 



f <lU B 



hventy- 
i. i-iS). 



. Anthony I 
! - ua tliat it wa« owing to this Robert 

— ion tliut Edward II gave the Onrmelitee 

~ intuition of Beaumont for thetr Oxford 

I Is. As he narrates the story, Itsston, 

I. n defeat was inevitable, assured the king 
-iifely if he would only pray to the Virgin; 
i Edward thereupon promised to erect a 
ii.=.' for the Curwelite brotherhood, if he 

!, Ii.-d home in safety — avow which was 
iiUed at. the parliiuneiit of York in 1317, 

'i. ti the king' gave the brethren his Oxford 
n'.ion outaide the walls, just by (lie north 
. iif the city, wilb a provision for' 
: r- iTiara (Wood, AHnalu, od. Gutch, 
i:tier quotes fiwm a manuscript register 
.r in 1318 friar Robert Bnaton, the C«r- 
liie, WHS adioilted to hear confessions in 

" l.tncolniliocQse. According to Bale and 
L I •-. Biaton was the author of various other 

I'lDS besides the ouejust alluded to above, 
I'r Striveliniensi obsidione." His other 

■ rk^ consisted of poems on the second 
■foh war, on the various slates of the 
rid — directed against, popes, cardinals, and 

■ s" — works against the luxury of priests, a 
|iitatLon concerning Dives and Lazarus, a 
.1 ■i.'i.jnj.r 'nfiia'^'d'ontraartistas), poems 

' 1 ■ ! ■ ■• I 'i ■■- iind comedies, and a 

' ' - Synodales.' Sereml 

■ ■ : ■ 'lit" are to be found in 



fnim the concliiaion that Robert Baaton's bio- 
grnphors have made him present in Scotland 
ou two occasions instead of one, and have con- 
founded The siege of Stirling under Edward t 
with the siege of the same castle that, under 
Edward U, resulted in the battle of Ban- 
noekbum. Leland seems to have originateil 
rhe mistake, and the rest have blindly fol- 
lowed him. 

TLt-lnnd, 338 ; Bale, 369 ; Pile, 300 ; Bover 
and Fordun*« Scotiehrtimcon, ed. Ooodall, 2S0-I ; 
Trivtti Aoimluti, ul. Reg, 403; Miuur,D« Oi«iis 
Scotorum. lib. i. e. * ; Boothias's Hist. Scot. 
302 ; Hmrnv'B Konlan, i. prefiieo eatxv, and v. 
IGTO; Wood's Bist.iria Univars. Oxon. 101; 
Taauer; Chron. of GpoI&bj 1b Bafcor (Canideu 
Society), 6o-B.] T. A. A 

BASTWICK, JOHN, M.D. (1593- 

1654), physician and ecclesiastical ciintro- 
' i-erfialist, was bom at Writtle, in Essei, in 
1593 U'is portrait before his 'Flagfllum 
1 Pontificis et Episcoporum' describing him 
, as aged 47 in 1((40). lU- was entered of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, on 19 May 1614, 
1 but remained there only a very short time- 
Leaving the univereitv without a degree, ho 
went ' on his travels, and served for a lime 
ns a soldier, probably in the Dutch army. 
He afterwards studied medicine abroad, and 
took the degree of M.D. at Padua. li^pon 
his return to England in 162.1 he settled at 
Colchester, where he practised physic with 
^ success. But his strong piirllan feeling soon 
, led him into ecclesiaitlical conlroversy. 

master of a fluent Bud classical 



Pif:^ hn^ 



!■., Titus 



nil ted several egregious 
is account of this writer, m^ing 
: :i die in 1310, four years before the battle 
l^iiunuckbum.which hecelehrateeinverse; 
I BaVsvaguer language leaves the impres- 
I, that he too was labouring imderasimilar 
: ir. On (bo whole, it seems hard to escape 



tained the pope's supremacy and the mass ; 
the other called ' l-Tagelhiin Pontificis,' an 
argTuueiit in favour of presbyterianism. The 
latter came uilder the notice of Laud, and at 
his instance Bastwick was brought before the 
high court of eomniission ; was convicted of 
a 'scandalous libel;' was condemned to pav 
a fine of 1,0001. and costs, and to be impri- 
soned in the Gatehouse until he should ' re- 
cant his errors.' But Bastwick was not 
silenced. In 1636 appeared his ' Spd^turSir 
iman&Tnav, sive Apologcticus ad Pnrsules 
.\nglicanoE,' written in tne Gatehouse against 
the high commission court. In 1637, aban- 
doning lAtin, he produced in vigorous Eng- 
lish the four parts of his 'Letanie of Dr. John 
Baslwicke,' in which bishops were denounced 
as the enemies of God and the tail of the 
beast. For this publication he waa sum- 
moned befon- the Star Chamber. At tho 
same lime similar yroceedinf[8 were token 
against Piyuue for his ' Ilistno-Mnalix,' and 



Hanry Burton for ' Beditiuus wrmons.' Ilasl- 
wick'e roluminous defeore, which was piib- ! 
lishod,aggntval«i)biKC»LSo, Up woa' brought i 
in * guilty, bdO along with his compeers sen- 
teucud to liwo his i^ors in the )iiHar]^, to pay ! 
a fineot HiOOQl, nnd lobe imprisoned for ufe. 
An account nf iJiu triiil appt!Br» in Pryuiie's 
'CantfirhuriesDooine,' 1(146, ]ip.UO-ld. AfttT 
tliG trihl, Hollftr jiuUished b fainoue portrait 
nf Bastwick, and nuiuberlese broad«IiieB kept 
liis Bufferings iu popular meinnn,'. Up bore 
his puniBLmeut in Ijonilun with adniirnble 
fortitude, and was ofterM-ards romovt-d to 
St- Mary's Cnatle in Scilly. In November 
lft40 Biistwick was released by order of the 
Long pnrliiunenl. and in December enlt>red 
London in triumph. R(<i]Hratiun to the 
amount of tlic fines impuBea was ordeml to 
bu made him (i March 1040-1), In 1B42 
Bastwick was a capUin of the Leicesler 
truiniHl bands, and on 22 July wiis taken 
prisoner by iho king nt I«icester, nnd sent 
prisoner to York, ftp appears to hove been 
Hoon at lilwrty agnin, and i>ublished in I04.S 
a ' Daclaration demonstrating . . . that all 
malignant^, whuther they be prelates, Sc, 
am enemies to Qud and the church.' Hol- 
lar's portrait, wliich was reiwued with the 
tract, is there subscribed ' A lively port.rare- 
ture of M, John Bastwick, Dr. of Physick, 
late captayne of d fuote company.' In 1648 
Bastwick published two hitter tractates 
against the ' Independents,' nnd in defence 
of himself ugainat Lilbnm, with whom ho 
bad formerly been intimate. He died in 
1054; Richard Smith, in his 'Obituary,' 
gives 6 Oct. 1B&4 as the date of his burial. 
'The llemonstrance and ITiiiiiM.' r.'i;ti.,ii nf 
SiiBimna Baatwick (th.> d;.(rr--,.l w u^,^^ ..f 
Jnlin Bastwick, Doctor in I'lii-I.Li urui li.r 
children' was publiahLxl liiti- in I l.t.iinr ii;"p4. 
It was addressed lo the high euuil nf purlin- 
ment, and stated that tJie lords had urden>d 
Uastwiok to receive 9,000/. in all out of the 
royalists' estates. 

[Biogr, Britnnuira, i. aSO-3 and autlioritiM ; 
fuller's Churoli Hbtory (bk. »i.); Clarondoa's 
Kidtory; WhiCflocke's Mumaliala : CuUier'a 
Kcoltfsiustitwl History, ii. 771; Eu.«liwerth'B 
HiBiariul CoUwtionii, i. part ii, 380 (1080); 
Suie Triale ; New Dincorery of the Prelaws 
Tyrauuy, I64I ; Nalson's CullBctians, i. 4D9~S01 
Ft Beq. ; Gardiner's Hist. (1R84}, viii. ix. z,; 
Cut. of Prints in Brit. Mas., div. i. vol. i.l 

A. B. (i. 

BATE, GEORGE (1808-1666), court 
pliynician, was bom at Maids Morion, Buck- 
inKhamshire, in 1608. He began his studies 
at New College, Oxford, migraled to Queen's, 
«Uid thence to Si. Edmund Hall, graduating 



in 1626. He became M.B. 16L>a and| 
1637, and snon obtoini-d pnr.tien. 
ut lirst thought a puritan, but ud il 
blisbmr^nt. of the court at Oxfonl •! 
himself to the rojal party, aod i 

ShysiL'iuu to tlie king. H- wi 
■llow of the CoUegt? of n>}iii>iii 
settled in London, and durliuf t . 
num became phynciaii to Ouvw 
The Hesloratirni found him k rayalit 
and ho was made physician to Chi 
He WHS odd of tlie earlirst (ell<iwi 
Royal Society, and letitured t 
the College of Pliy^ician*. Ha L-— 
eharv iiithe authonhip uf two n«dietlfl 
lir«t in the 'De Rachltidi*' (^lOfiO)^ 
sou, who names him ns oriu of the pkjri 
who had worked out with him tbe^ 
tion of rickets ; and, pnsthumomlr, 
'PhannacopasiaBateiuia'O^W )•*■■■' 
fesses to be o ooUection of his 
A political work is said In be 
own. It is entitled ' Elenuhus 
perorum in Angllft siiiiul nt^ j 
parliameutnrii brcvis nnrratJo, 
was added to and republished moil^ 
once, and its bibli<»Tapby ia obscore. | 
in pan at least, a l.atin vei 
also attributed to biro, ' The Itoyal Am 
or the Declaration nf tbc Conunon; 
liament 11th February 1647 canvu 
I London,lU48. Botbar<<defeuccaoflk 
I acta in his qoarrel with th« jHicli 
profess to be drawn iipfrom KUlbentiotl 
I Bate praises ChorlesI with th« wanoi 
' client, and Oliver perhaps thought i 
I man so grateful to one patron trouUf 
i-iutu auother. Clarendon and otiieni| 
lo have helped Bate with 
is nothing in the 'Elencl 
initlior respected among ooattmipc 
I ticisus or valuable to subsequent h _. 
i i>]'. Bate lived in llatton Oafdea, M 
I buried in 16(S9 at Singston-on-Thu 
I his wife Eliiabetb. 



BATE, .TAMES (1703.1775), < 
eldur brother of Julius Bale [q, v." 
Ihe Rev. Richard Jlate, vicar of Cum 
rector of Wareham. lie waa bum i 
tonMallierbeinEentin 170S. Ilia 
was received at the Kiug'a achuol, Q 
burr, and at Corpus Chriati CoUm) 
bridge, where Le entered 4 Julr In 
Mr.lJenne for his tutor. IIb t-— - 
1723, and waa elected felloir ( 



e accepted later trom the Bisbnii of Kly 
low^ip in St. John's College. He com- 
eed M.A. ia 17S7. In 17^0 he became 
brittorof the unireriity, and in 1731 one 
tnxera. Bnte nci^oiniiiiiiied Horace 
I OS ehnpliiin wheti the lutter ivent 
I as niulHiBMulnr. I'puil hiB return 
_ le ht- was preacnlBil to the good lifing of 
tPaulV, Deptfofil, on 2i| .lane l"ai,wh™ 
lie studied hard. His kiiowliil^'e iif Ilehren' 
was Tery itrmt, but liia researches and Bjie- 
eulations 'bore little fruit. His published 
bonks are: 1. 'An AddreM to hie Parish- 
ioners on the Rebdliun of 1745.' '2. 'In-| 
fidelity soourifed, or Christianity vindicated , 
ai^ainst Chnhb, &c.' (1746). 3. ' An Essay I 
iMvvards a Rationale of the literal Doctrine 
if Origiual Sin . . . occasioned by some of 
I)r, Middlelcoi'a Writbgs' (1752; 2nd ed. 
t7<'i!t). There are atao occasional sermons, 
-"tib some scholarly notes introduced. He 
liii'd in 1776. The funeral sennnn, preached 
i.v (ha Btv. Colin Milne at. St. Paul\, Dept- 

InnJ, was pubtisbud. 

[Nidjole'M Literary Ausrdotcs.ii. Q!, iii. 66-7; 
^U^iorsB Uistoiy of Corpus Christi College ; ■ 
Chalmeni'B Biog. Diclionarj ; mitings in Wil- I 
liiunits library]. A. B. G. 

BATE, JOHN (d. :429), theologian and ! • 



sabrinos), but aeeros to have been brought 
up in the Carmelite monastery at Yorb, 
^here bis progress in learning vas so great 
that he was despatched to complete his 
atudies at Oxford. Philosophy and theology 
Beem to have divided his attention, and on 
asking his master's degree in both these 
aubjects he proceeded to add to his repula- 
1 by authorship. He was acknowledged 
aulhorily in his own university, and 
B of his aequiremenis soon spread 
abroad. His name became known to the 
heads of bis order, and at last his fellow-Car- 
melites of York elected him Ih 






r prior, it i 
iras probably somewhat earlier than this that 
he was ordained sub-deacon and deacon in 
Maroh and May 1415 by Clifford, bishop of 
London. Bate appears to have continued in 
his new office till February 1429, when he 
died, 'weighed down by a violent disease.' 
Aecarding lo Bale {Hrliadet, f. 82), Walden, 
the great English provincial of the Corme- 
litM, deputed to represent the English at the 
council of Constance, speaks of him with great 
|iTBis«, The principal works of this writer, 
whose titles have come down to oiLr days, are 
troalisps on the Tarls of Speech ' on Poi^ 
pliyry's ' Cniversals," and on Aristotle's 



* Ethics.' Uther works of Aristotle also seem 
to have engaged hiHallentioii. We arc aUn 
told thai he wrute a book on Gilbert, de la 
Porte's ' Sex Priedicamentn.' A long list of 
Ilia productions may be made out bv com- 
paring the various titles given by the bio- 
graphers cited at the fool of this arliule. 
Both Leland and Bale declare that Bate was 
a good Greek scholar; but the lallor assures 
us, with the leal of a newly made convert, 
that Bate devoted his talents to propping un 
the blasphemies of Anitchrisi and tfissemi- 
naling evil dogmas. Bale died and was 
buried at York, where bis tomb serms to have 
been extant in the days of Bale, who quotes 
one verse fi-om the Latin epitaph inscribed 
upon it : ' Bati doetoris hiec eondit petra 

[Lelaod, 434; Bale, 5S7; Pits, 613; Tan- 
ner; Bnle'B Beliiidwi. Harloy MS. 3838 f. 82; 
St. Eticnne's Bibllathecn CanneliluaR, \. TflUa.j 
T. A, A. 

BATE, JULIUS(17n-1771), divine, was 

bom in 1711, being one of the ten cliildren of 
the Bev. Richard Bale, by his wife, Elizabeth 
Stanhope. He entered St. John's College, 
Cambridge, became B.A.lT30,andM.A. 1740. 
He became a disciple of Hutchinson, and wha 

[prominent metnoer of the niitchinBoniau 
lool, of which Bishop Home and Jones of 
Nuylnnd are the beet known representativeH. 
Hutchinson was patronised by the I)uke of 
Somerset, who allowed him to appoint Bate 
to the rectory of Sutton, near the duke's seat 
of Pctworlh. Bate attended Hutchinson in 
his last illness (1737), and was associated 
with S|)earman in the publication of Hutchin- 
son's works. Bate, in 1745. wrote a jMunph- 
let called ' Remarks upon Mr. Warburton's 
remarks, showing that the ancients knew 
there was a future state, and that the Jews 
were not under an egual providence.' It 
provoked some expressions of Contempt from 
Warburton, who calls him ( Works, xii. 58^ 
Zany to a mountebank' (that is, to Hut- 
chinson), and classes him with Dr. Richard 
Grey as an ' impotent railer." Date pub- 
lished various other pamphlets in defence ot 
Hulcbinson's fanciful mysticism, and on thn 
corresponding interpret at ion of the Hebrew 
text. His chief work is ' Critics Hebriea, or 
aHebrew-English Dictionary- without points,' 
1767, an olgection tothe 'hydra of noinling' 
being one of the characteristics of the school. 
Sufficient specimens may be found in thu 
'Monthly Review" (iiivi. 366-61 J. Bate 
died at Arundel 20 Jan. 1771. 
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BATECUMBE or BADECUMBE, 
WILLI.IM (d. 1487?), iiiMl.i.'Tiiuiici,ii,, of 
whose persuiuil liislury l.lio liltle thut in 
known liiiB Iwen iiposervi"! by Lclantl, tlip 
antiquftiy, nnd in the pages of Bole, wnuld 
uppeitr to liave studied at Uxford. First 
uiiplying himBelf to naturul pbilosophy. hv 
artorwardB tunipd to mmhBraBlice, of wnich 
hn is sirpposed to Ivuve been profeasor in tbe i 
njgn ofHeniT V. It hue Iwcti suggested by 
tlic luanmd Taiuier that lie is idetitiMl wilti 
tlia person named in tUe foUoirinB entry: j 
' Vicaria S, Triuit. Cnntabr. vncsbnl per 
mortem mug. Will. Butbecumbe, ultiini 
vicftrii, 10 Nov. 1487 ' (JirgUtro .iUock epis. 
£Uentif, p. 15). 

Itntecumbe b writings, whicb were nevnr 
puWielied, were: 1. ' De SpiimriB coucuvw 
labricB et ubu,' a copy of whieli woa seen by 
Bule in the Lhrary of Dr. H, lleeordo, a 
pbysiciaa. 2. 'De SpbffirfL solida.,' 3. 'De 
Operatione Astrolabii.' Tliis, it. is liigbly 
probable, was a transcript from tbe '0<im- 
pnsitio et owmtio Astrolabii,' \ty the Jew 
Sfn'sben Allah Al Misri (MeaaaUallab), of 
which there are numerous eiamplM by 



KeanJ and wirh ih«? cWrr B»uth ( 
Kean a reputed riml} in what nknawna 
lertdinjfj'iv-nll- I..imt..-« On lUJio* " 



wpre tirniiglir uj, ii, il.i- it ngiv 
two eldest, K»t* and Ell<m, wei 
thuL seven luid eight years of ugc, th*<rfl 
their tlieatrical career, and, as t' - " ^ 
Childran,' deliehtMl luUR-nse i 
both eidos of Uie Atlnntio. After ti 
of the first great iaternational i 
(18^1), both parents il<:voteil 
nlmost entirely to the dnmutic tr 
their obildn-n. wh« atliieved aa oxl 

the L~|]it«d Slatdfi, ^ 

lughouL Grv 



lifornin, and th 
Ireiauil. 

In 18?)5 Batr 
St. Louis thenl 



:e of these texts that Chaucer com- 
piled his 'Trentise on the Astralabe for his 
Kon Lowya' in 1391. 4. 'De Conclusione 
SopbifB.* To these may bt^ added, 5. ' Tabula 
mediorum motuum Planetamm in annis col- 
lect b et expansis, composita a magistro 
Batecombe.' This mnnuseripl is preaerved, 
with others associated with bis name, in tbe 
library of Magdalen College, Oxford. In ii 
list of maniiscripts formerly belonging to 
Dr. Dee of Slortlake, mention is mndu of 
' TabulfB Latitudittura secundum Bache- 

[Bale's Si^ptorum illustrium mnjoris Britan- 
□ie CutalQgus; Coie's Cat. at OiGjrd US3., 
pars lii. 82 ; I-elaud's CotunitntArii de Scri]it«ri- 
l.ua Bnlannicis, A. Hall edit., ii. 428 1 Taannr'n 
Bib. BritanQieo-Hil<Frniea,80i Harl.MS. 1879.] 



BATEMAN, HEZEKIAH LTJJTni- 

CUM (1812-1875), actor and theatrical 
manager, was bom at Baltimore in Mary- 
lMid7TJ.S.A., on 6 Dec. 1812. His fnther, 
Henry Batsman, died during his bovhood. 
His mother, whose maiden name wasbalhe- 
rine Evans, wo? n strict metbodist. Having 
bad her son carefully instructed at a private 
school in Baltimore, she placed him in the 
employment of a firm of mechanicaleDgineers. 
In the winter of 1832-3, he threw up this 
position to become an actor, and played both 
with Ellen Tree (afterwards Mrs. Oliorles 



tiecamc lauutgwfl 
, id in IWiOrtiBi. -"* 
his fiimilj to New York. There h 

tideid the nstppearancc on the t<t«g»3 
daughter Kate, who had rrtirwj to CP^ 
lier education ; and nlYcr her man. 
Mr. George Craws, in 1)^16, acted aam 



In 1870. II. 
tooll the I . 



'1^ 



llril..; Hi.. Ii..a^■ ruu MUl.U* 

I'll nighldj bul UateiniLu etruve bjrn 
llic Shakespenrenn dmma to iinprg~~ 
taste, and a vprj' few days beJon 
expected death he said that thft a 
Mr. Irving's 'llainlet' realised on. 
dearest wishes of his heart. Ha b.^ 
for tiieprodn«t ion of Tennyson's play'l 
Marv.' But Imfon.' tho fimt perfon 
he died suddenly, of heart disease, ii 
sixty-third year of his age, on 2:2 M 
1S78. 

[Times, !4 March 18TG. p. g ; Alhrnn 
27 Match 1876. p. 438: A^ndemy, entae '. 
p. 333; Eni. 28 March 1876. 4& 11 ; Ere > 
tinek for 1876, 1-7; Anniuil Begist«r for <' 
vol. cxvii. part ii. 84-6.] C 1. 

BATEMAN, SIDS BY FR\> '■ 
(lB2.'i-1661), BL'treas. wa* liom in New ^i 
on 29 Mareh 1S23. Her father, J, 
Cowell, was an English low comedinii, -. 
settled in America, and was pnnular a^ 
uotur there. Her mother, wlio din! 
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IJ-'b infsjicy, was a Kreuchwoiniin by ] 
, She wna brought up at first on a 
Ipurchosed by her father in thn wilds nf 
~"d went at a later date for a fow 
a school in CincinTiati. During her . 
reaidenee on her father's farm, she was an j 
«BpeciBl favourite of the elder Booth (one of 
Cowell'smosliiitiiiiato friends). She married ! 
tleif-ldah Linthicuii) Bitteman [q. v.1 od 
10 Nov. 1839, at St. Uois in Missouri. 

Mrs. Bateman wrote suveml p'lpiilar plavs. 
Cliirf auiong them were a comedy entitled , 
'Self,' producf^ at the People's ^nteatre in I 
St. Louis on 6 April 1S6T, and a traeedy in ' 
blank verse, called ' Geraldiue, or the Master i 
Passion,' urisiimlly performed in lB59atPhi- 
luilil['iii L. I '■■! |j ■. . ■■ played for many years 
bv il. - ■ 1 1' 1 he day ; the drarau- 

if.-i- .'■:.! ■■.] ^'feat Buecessasthe 

imirinil ;:.i;. ■■■ f John Unit in 'Self,' 

nnd, on i:; Jiini' iMi.'i, appeared for the fimt 
time befoR* an Kn^lish audience as David of 
Kuthinin'Geraldine.'at the Adelphi. Both 
pBreiitBgaveIhemselv8Bup,from an early pe- 
rictd, to the dnuaatic education of tlieir chil- 
dren. Uponher husband's death in 1875,Mrs. 
Bateman successfully continued themanage- 
ment of the Lyceum for four years, hnt in 
AugTtst 1878 she gnve up (instead of selling) 
her lease of the theatre to Mr. Irving. M r». 
Bateman then purtitmsed a long lease of old 
Sadler's Wells theatre, entirely rebuilt it, 
«nd opened it, on 9 Oct. 1879, with a revival 
of the dramatic version of ' llob Rny." Mrs. 
Ba (email's management continued thereuntil 
the date of hpr death, 13 Jan. 1881. During 
her brief management she brought over to 
ICngland on entire American company, with 
nn essentinllv American piay, 'The Danitea,' 
"by the poet Jouiuin Miller. 

[Times, U Jan. laSI, p. 10; Era, 15 Jan. 
ISSl. p. 8, and ii Jan. 1881, p. H ; Academy. 
No. 463, pp. "U, 71 ; .^Ihenieuni, No. 2779, 
ji. 178; Anutial Ro^stf^, 1B8J, p. 4(10.] 

0. K. 

BATEMAN, STEPHEN. [See B*tjiab.] 

BATEMAN, THOMAS (1778-1821), 
physician, chiefly dislinguiahed lorhistnow- 
ledge of diseoaes of the skin, was bom at 
"Whitby, Yorkshire, and woa the son of a sur- 
geon. He was educated at private whoola, 
apprenticed for three years to an apothecary 
in Whitby, and in 1797 began his studies in 
Iioadon at the Windmill Street School of Ana- 
tomy, founded h^ William Hunter, where, at 
that time, BoiHie and Cruihilinnk were the 
IccturiTS. At the samn time ha attended the 
medical pniclioo of St, George's Hospital. He 



afterwords studied in Kdinburjth, and took 
the degree of M.D. with nn inaugural disstir- 
tation ' De Hiemorrhuia Petechiali ' in 1801. 
He then returned to Iioudon for the purpose 
of starting in practice, and became a pupil 
of Dr. Wilbm at the Public Disutuisan-, to 
which institution he was himself, in 1*804, 
elected physician. In the same year he was 
appointed to ihn Fever Institution, now 
called the Fever Hospital. In ISOG he was 
admitted a licentiate of the College of Phy- 

Dr. Batumsn joined with Dr. Duncan, 
jun., of Edinburgh, and Dr. K««ve, of 
Jforwich, in establishing the 'Edinburgh 
Medical and .Surgicnl Journal,' which Blill 
ues as the ' Edinburgh Medical Jour- 
Among other contributions of Dr. 
an's own were a scries of reports on 
the diseases of London and the state of the 
weather, continued from 1S04 to 1816, which 
he afterwards collected into a volume, and 
which form an important memorial for the 
history of epidemics. His experience at thu 
FeTer Hospital supplied the mat'-rials for 
these reports. In his work at the Public 
Dispensary he soon, like his master, Dr. 
Willan, hwon to pav special attention to 
diseases of tlie skin. In this subject Willan 
was a pioneer, and may be regarded as the 
founder of the modem school, being the first 
to describe those diseases in a positive scien- 
tific manner, without being swayed by theo- 
retical and formulistic conceptions, Dateman 
followed in the footsteps of Willan ; he ex- 
tended and perfected his natural histonr 
method. When Williin retired from prac- 
tice, and went to Madeira in 1811, Bateman 
became the principal authority in liondua 
on all questions relating to affections of tbo 
skin, and soon acquired a large and lucrative 
practice. The relation of tliese two phy- 
sicians is interesting, and such as has been 
occasionally seen in science and literature 
when a younger writer has become the ex- 
positor and, in a sense, the literary executjrr 
of an older. Bateman published in 18l3bia 
'Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases according 
to the arruagement of Dr. Willan,' andcom- 
pieted the series of delineations in coloured 
plates which W'illan had commenced. Tha 
pupil borrowed from his master his jDriginal 
I'iews and many of bis observations. Ho 
repaid the debt by establishing his ma«ter'i 
fume ; for it may safely be said that, without 
Bateman's exposition. Willan's signal wr- 
vice^ to the science of medicine would be 
less thoroi^hly appreciated than they an^, 
Buteraan's synopsis bad an exlraordiuary 
success; it was translated into the French, 
German, and Italian languages, and, pene- 
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tinting 118 Alt u St. Pi'tcTEburit, prorurad 
liir iu auUiar n remarkubl« cumlilliuenl frtim 
llio Enipvror 'jf Hiimih. Tlie Ciar conveyed 
a iMjUBBl to Dr. Balemnn Ui tUMid him un; 
ulker works he m%lit hnvo written, una 
Milt Co the Linniliin phTsiriiin in return u 
riTiK of the value of one liuiulred ^inens. 

.\bout the year ll<Itt Butcmui'a health 
beiEiin lo give way, and the sight of one ej'e 

iiduiiiiiBtmtion of mercurv in accordance 
■with the pnicliee of the a«y, »nd n train 
of aymploms produced, ivhich he himself 
thoiieht it right to rclnte in > paper in the 
' .Mwlico-Chirur^cnl TronBUCtioas," iii. 220. 
III! obtained some benefit from n reBl of aeve- 
rtil montha. but returned to his duties at the 
Ferur lustitntion on tho occasion of a ecvL're 
epidomic of fever iu Loudon in 1817. In 
tup following' year, however, he waa eom- 
pelled hy ill-hciilth to resign hia onpuint- 
ment at that hospital, and, in 1819, the 
pby«icianship to the Puhlio Diapensory, He 
sliortly afterwards retired lo Yorkshire, and 
died iu hia nulive town, Whitby. 9 April 
1«21. 

Dr. Bateman was a skill^l phyeicinn and 
excellent medical writer, whose works on 
akin diseases are still important. Ilia writings 
not only abow practical knowledge, but are 
remarkable for tneir learning, complete reJer- 
eucHS being' given to ancient and modem 
writers. BesjdeB his larger books, be TCrot« 
a numberof smaller papere, 'all the medical 
articles in Rees's " Cyclopiedia " from the 
letter onwards, with the exception of that 
on the "History of Medicine," being written 
by him." His nahits of composition show 
lum to have been a diligent and accurate 
literary workman. As the first librarian of 
the Royal Medical and Chinircical Society, 
he assisted in founding the splendid library 
of that society, and compiled its first cata- 
logue. 

lie wrote: 1. 'Practical Synopsis of Cu- 
taneous Diseases acconling to the arrange- 
ment of Dr, Willan,' fifth (standard) edition, 
London, 1819, 8vo ; edited by Dr. A. Todd 
Thompson, Loudon, 1829. 3, 'Delineations 
of Cutaneous Diseases' (a continuation of 
Willan'a work), with 70 plates, Loudou, 
18I7.4t0i by Dr. Tilbury Fox, with additions, , 
as 'Atlas of Skin Diseases,' London, 1877, 
4to. 3. 'A Succinct Acooiuit of the Conta- 
gious Fever of this country, iu 1817 and 
1818,' London, 1818, 8vo. 4. ' Reports on the 
DiH«Hse8 of London,' London, 1819, 8to. 

[.Some Account of thg Lifs and Character of 
Iho lata ThofnaH Batoman. M.D.. F.LS. (aaony- 
nmua.but bjDr. J. BiuiiMy),Loudoii, 1836, Svo.l 
J. F. P. 



BATEMAN, THOMAS (im-\9 

archn-ologisl, burn 8 Nov. IH31 at. ti-mi 
Ih-rby^biiv. wa- tlie oulv son nf WiU 
BitTeuian, of MiddletiHi hv Vnolgntn.iff 
siune CTUnty, by bis wife, Mury, daUj^ 
of Jnmra <>(iinpt«n, of Rri(.»hlmfi, '" 



of iht> Peak, lied«T0l(?d his I 
Ii> anli<{uariuu and «tbiiti1o(ric«l ] 
TIiIh taste was inheriit!<)fWiDi hi* gi 
and father, who seTcrnlly laid t 
tionof a fine libnnr and mas-um. 
himself crowned theirwnrk byaddinggl 
to both, and by an eitpnsivi* 



Hoare did l".>i Vi , . 
Tberiaulta.>n.jr,,v~. 
in llirw? fli'VKVal voliu 



I, 1848, in which h- i>.:.. m>.,-i. 
Stephen GlovOTj 2, ■ ,\ i 
of ibc Antiquities >' 
j eel 6 preserved in 'li' 
dak House/ 8vo, K.il 
YHars'DigpngsLnCvltu' :„u\ Sili, 
hills,' 8to, London, 18(!l. Tliia li 
'wliicL was iasued about a fi^i^iiight 
author's death, gives H dctniliid nc 
only of bis own inTesti^liona, but wf 
of his friends, Mr. Samut^l Canii 
Wetton, and Mr. James Xtuddt " 
erinff. Besides his i _ 
Bateman coulributi'd vi-ry Urst-lj ti. 
' Arcbieol'igical Journal,' the ' Jourtial 
the British Archinnlog'ical Association,' ud 
various olbiT «ntir|iittripin periodicnl*. H* 
was an early f-ILn.- .-.( .1,,. i■•.,h•^^s}.^r•,^ Sn- 



■afeltii" ..:■'■■■■..■ \, , -M 

aelwllroni \-' '■ ■in' 

fur Derbveliit. Il< !■■ M l'- \ii' i-iu at 
liisseal,'Uml..'rdul<' U..u.r, ,w»r lUk'<wea 
after two or three days' ilbii>«s. At thv tii» 
of his premature di^atb Bateman was prepar- 
ing lor tile pn'ss a catalogite of the mana- 
sc-ripts in his library, with palamgraphic awi 
bihlii>grapltioal n<>lt<s ; aud hv vmt <utgag>d 
UJH1U a second viilume of the cutalugu* tt 



Both librnry and niUM'Uia,ft 
is gratifyiu^ In know, are strictly fiitailed. 
The latter clleciion is Justly rniikni la ow 
of the wonders of the Peak. 'It is rich ia 
Greek, Roman. Mfiicuu. and medim'ral an- 
tiquities; and its toileclion of Sumian Wi'r' 
particularly thnt part of il which iinc'i t- 
longed (« the Cook coUectlou m Xoii, ' 
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tf fine. But it 18 Ju prehistoric Celtic, ntid 
EtWruv in Angltv-Sasou anliqiiilies, tbal 
■Uvoy excf Is other private iniiseums.' 
rhomaaBaleman'ifather, WiLLlUl Batb- 
"m43I, F.S.A. (1787-1635), fdlowiug in the 
footsteps of Pegge and Major Hooka, mmlB 
excBTiiliniis into sevtTal of thB barrows of the 
Pe»k district, and communicnled douiHof thp 
rvaulls to the ' Archicolo(riii.' IlJa memo- 
ruudaofthe "Openingof Tumuli, principoUv 
Ut Middleloii by Youlurave. from 18:^1 to 
1885," wtre Hrranged by his son, andpubliahed 
ill vol. i. of C. K. Smith's ' Collectanea An- 
tiqiia.' William Bateman died llJune 1635, 
■when within smonlh of completing his forty- 
eighth year. 

[Atkennani, V Sept. 1861, pp, 321-2; Reti- 

3<uiry, ii. B7-B7 ; Gont. Mng. (1861), xi. «0-2 ; 
ourn. Brit. Arehttol. Asioe. iTiii. 362-7 ; Cor's 
Cbureheaolllcrliyihire, to). M.potriin.l O, G. 

BATEMAK, WILLIAil (1298 M3&5), 
bishop of Norwieh, who is also called, from 
his birthplace, WiLUiM OF NoKwlCK, was 
born about 1298. Ilia parents' names were 
■\\'illinm and Mar^ry. His fother was one 
nf the principal citlzi^iis of Norwich, having 
no less than eleven times filled the oSice of 
bailiff of the city (Norwich had no mayor 
(ill 1403), of which he Mt as the represen- 
tative in the parliament of 1320-7. The 
future bishop had two elder brothers, both 
of whom attained eminence. The first- 
liom. Sir Bartholomew Bateman, of l-'lixtim, 
Norfolk, was knighted by Edward III for 
his murlial prowess in the French wars. 
1'he second Itecame an abbot. William, the 
third son, received his education in his native 
city, probably in the school attoclied to the 
priory of Norwich. Thence he passed to Cam- 
bridge, where he devoted himself to the study 
of canon and civil law, proceeded us doctor of 
civil law at an early age, and in his tliirtiath 
yearwas collated byBiahopAj-rt'niimie[q. v.] 
to the archdeaconry of Nonvich,8 Dec. 1328 
( Le Nbvb. Fa»ti (ed. Hardy), ii. 479). He 
was introduced by Ayreminne to the court of 
Pope John XXII at Avignon. The young 
civilian's ability soon manifested itseU', and 
the pope endeavoured to hind to himself one 
who seemed likely to till nn influential place 
in English {lolitics. By his desire Bateman 
took up his residence at the papal court, 
■whore he rose through larious lucrative and 
dignified ofiic«s until finally, in that or the 
succeeding pontificate, be was appointed 
auditor of the palace. Ue is said to have 
fulfilled the duties of this office with such 
inflexible justice and solidity of judgmc^ 
that ' 



(Warren's Sciok ; Peck's Sr- 

iiderata Curioin, lib. vii, p, 240). He re- 
tained the same high reputation with John's 
successor, Benedict XII (1334), by whose 
provision he was made ilean of Lincoln, 
which dignity we find him holding in 1340 
(Lb Netb, it. 32; Ptok, u.«. p. 240). Ed- 
ward IH'b wars with France had now Uwun, 
and Bateman speedily entered on the long 
series of diplomatic negotiations wliich cha- 
racterised the lost decade of his life. Bate- 
man's vigorous miud, business-like habits, 
and intimate knowledge of law in both its 
provinces, specially fitted him for dijilomatic 
employment. He was on two occasions des- 

S Itched from Avignoir by the pope to >^n- 
eavour to effect a reconciliation between the 
French and English monarchs (Pm-K, u.t.), 
and on SO Hay 1343 be was empowered, with 
Hugh Despenser and others, by Edward III 
to negotiate for a peace witn the French 
ambassadors before Clement VI, the king 
declaring that he was unable to send a solemn 
embassage until he had received satisfaction 
from Philip of I'olois for his breaches of 
the truce. The same year, 19 Dec., the see 
of Norwich became vacant by the death 
of Bishop Antony Beke, and Clement gave 
Bateman the bishopric by ' provision,* He 
was consecrated by the pope ,it Avignon on 
23 May 1344 (Lb Neve, li. 464). A few 
months after his consecration be was com- 
missioned by the king to present lettors to 
Clement for a final peace, and once more to 
treat with the amhaaiadors of Philip before 
the pope as mediator (RmBB's Fwdera, i\i. 
pt. i. 19). The limits of this article forbid the 
attempt to particularise all the repeated and 
for the most part fruitless negotiations, in the 
prosecution of which the Bishop of Norwich 
was during the next ten ^enrs repeatedly 
crossing the sea accompanied by Dtner am- 
bassadors. To do this would be to give a 
summary of the history of the period. Suffice 
it to any thot we find nim thus employed on 
28 July, 25 Sept., and UOct. 1318; lOMarch, 
13 April 1310; 15 May 1360; 27 June, 
26 July 1351; 19 Feb. 1362; 30 March, 
28 Au^., and, finally, 30 Oct. 1354— an em- 
bassy in the fiilfiunent of which he ter- 
minated his life (Rtusr's Fad. iii. pt. i. 19, 
m, 165, 17.1, 175, 182. 183, 184, 196, 226, 
227, 253, 276, 263, 289). His repeated se- 
lection by the king for these dilncult and 
delicate negotiations is an evidence of the 
confidence reposed in his wisdom, ststesman- 
ship, and intimate acquaintance with the 
tortuous policy of the papal court. On his 
consecration Bishop Bateman at once carried 
out B visitation of his diocese with remarkable 
courage and vigour. Ue learlessly asserted 
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luB viEtitaturiul autharily uvHrthegruut tblwy I 
of St. Edmundsbury, The cUim wiu tui 
stronuoiwly reBistod by thv sbbot. It was [ 
nn old quarrel, inlierited by both parlies frota i 
their predeceesnrs. It itmbittpml the first 
thre'' yeora of Bishop Bntemau's ppiacopnle, 
nnd brought him into direct collision with 
thi< jiidicifl power. lie oxcomnmnieatnd the 
nbbot's attorney, nho served a process on i 
him. The attofney brought anHCtiunaffninst | 
I hi- bishop, who was cast in this •* well as in . 
the more important suit with the abbot. A 
writ of error sued for by the bishop only re- i 
suited in (he confirmation of the judgment. 
Bnt«maii, however, stoutly repudioted the 
nutlwrily of a tem|)orttl court over sjiiritunl ( 
yierscoE, and refused either to pay the fine 
imposed or to absolve tbe attorney. Flis 
cattle ami goods were eonsequenlly dis- 
trained, Ills temporalilii^s seized, Dud his 
puraon was threatened with arrest (Rrittut's 
fiitl. iii. pi. i. 118; Burif Rfffiitfri, apud 
Blomefield; /n»/.2Vor/.ii..'HI0). Unwearii-d 
in the assertion of his episcopal immunities 
he appealed to the council called by Arch- 
bishop Stratford at St. Paul's, 26 Sept. 1347, 
against this scandalous invasion of the privi- 
lege of the spiritunliiy by the temporal 
power. Row the matter ended appears not 
to be recorded. 

The aome undaunt«d assertion of his rights 
was shown in UisexcommunicAtion of Robert, 
Ijord Morley, the lord-lieutenant of the 
coimty, for the crime of poaching on the 
episcopal manors. Etjually unmoved by the 
■entreaties and the threats of the king and 
the nobles, be compelled the offender to do 
public peAonce, by walking with bare head 
nod feet through the dtreets of Norwich to 
the cathedral, carrying a Imge wax taper, 
which, after opeidy confessing his crime and 
humbly asking absolution, he offered on the 
high altar (GoDwis, De Pnttut. {ad. Rich- 
ardson), ii. 14; Wkartok. Aivflia Sacra, i. 
416). A dispute with the commonalty of 
Lynn as to certain municipal rights ended 
in a compromise, the substantial victory re- 
maining with the bishop {Blombfiblii, ii. 
361). 

In 1349 Encland was visitod by ■ the 
black death.' No part of the country suffered 
more severely than Norfolk and Suffolk, 
comprising tne diocese of Norwich. The 
mortality among the cler^ was friglitfid. 
The annual average of institutions to beiie- 
fiees for the five years from the Lady-days 
of 1344 and 1340 had been 61. During the I 
rear ending Lady-day 1350 the number 
amounted to 831, The nutnber of clergy \ 
swept away in the diocese of Norwich alone 
cannot be set at less than 9,000. The bishop's 
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brnlhnr, iiir Bartholomew BnloBian, 
this year, owl prcsutnably iif tbr pi 

Iluring till" «h"l" fir thi;' f tin? of [t^ti 

Bishop Bi.(.."i-.,. .- »i t „., ■ ■ 

liispoat, 11'-^ 
day, oAei] 

clergy at i-m' \ 

he travollt!(l ' 

ing lon^ in <mw pino', ^ml ■ f,in..H.-l U ifw 
troops of clergy who camp to bo instiiattd 
to tht^ benefices VBcntwI hydenili. Somsar 
parishes being left without iuciitnhcats.tli«n 
was a fear lest the supply of cter^n ih'udd In 
inadm[uat« to the draught upon it.. Hi-lif>[i 
Bateman applied to Pope Cliinieiil M U 
direction, who issued a hull Hi<ihijri>jni; 
him to ordain sixty young men two y<«n 
under the canonical age, a pwrm-imiD id' 
which he availed hirasidf to n vory unill 
extent ' (Jbssofp, Diocetan Hiwt. .Vormol, 
pp, llS-21). 

One important ouUMm" of this nrnwlliB? 
calanuty was the foimdHlion in the rlllnwiru 

C^ar, 1350, by Bishop Bnt^miui <-f th-f>'l^ 
ge at Cambridge, to which, ti» n msrii »: 
bis special devotion to the bicsswl Trinifv 
he gave the naine of Trinity HalL !l. 
bishop's object in this foundation, wlii 
w&s designed solely for stuilenti: "f i'.iii< 
and civil law, was to recruit (!■. ■ ■ ■ 
ranks of the clergy of his diof' ■ 
trained in those studiefi. For i ' : 
ho became possessor of a hnstt.] 
been purcluised by.Fohn of Oni".! 
Ely.asa place to wiii th the monk^ . < 
might retire for sliidv, giving 'I 
change 813 rei-torifwiu 'Ills diocL";! 
tion had been to found a magtor < 
fellows, besides scholars, who ii 
say a prcMribed office, ' De 't'r^ 
rising and going to bi<d, a]wjj\ 
Latin, lo dispute three times o iv, 

Sint of canon or civil Uw, mi i 
oly Scripture rtiad aloud dn 
The royal charter of foundation i 
20NOV.13&0. Bateman'sdealli ': 
ventedthefnll occomplisbroent nl : 
At that time the body con?i-r.. 
the master, three fellows, and i\\ 
A license for building a ckaiH'l V l 
the bishop of Ely on 80 May i:'.."'-' 
the founder beouestbed vestm. i. 
and plate, In the list of book™ u 
bishop to his new colloge thtMiln. 
sented onlv by n small Bible, li.;. . 
a Compendium and a Recapilulu: 
Bible, all the rest being book." ■■! 
civil law. His omi private Uhrm \ .... 
revertinff to tht- college aftw hi= li. ,.i,i.. . 
more adequately fiinti shed with tUuolo^-jL 
works. Twoyenrs previously, 1348, a cic.-,- 
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mannf Bateman't diocese, Edmund GonviUc, 

rector of Terrj^ton, bnd obtntoed license 
frutn Edward HI to found h college for 
t wentf scholars in iionour of the Anmuicin- 
lion of the Ble£»4 Virgin. Gonville died 
l>-fore hia foundation hud bwrn fully esta- 
blished, and had he not named Bisliop Bate- 
tiinn as his executor the whole design would 
[ipijlxibly have collapsed. Batenum carried 
init (lonvillc's scheme as a second founder, 
though with game important changes in its 
character, 21 Dec. 1351. lie removed the 
collea« to its nre^-nt site, near his earlier 
foiindBtion, ana BulistJtulod for Gonville's 
.stututes a selection Irom those of Trinity 
IIilII, by which the requirement of an almost 
I >rlusirely theological traim'ng was abo- 
! -Iih]. Uiil7Sept.l3o3Batemaii, as founder 
I' the two societies, ratified an agreement of 
j ' iiiemal ailection and mutual help between 
tliem ■ as acions of the same stock,' the pre- 
cedence, hoirever, being assigned to the 
members of Trinity Ilnlli 'tanqituin fratres 

SimOgcuiti'tWiBRES'sjStwt; MCLLINOBB'a 
itl.^f Univ. qfCamiriii^e, 1. 246; CihjI'EE's 
MemoriaU ^ Cambridge, i. 99). Batcman's 
interest in the university of Cambridge, in 
which in his own words he hud ' received 
the first elements of learning, and, though 
undeservedly, the doctor'* degree,' hod been 
diown at an earlier period by a gift of 100/. 
(equal to 1,6U0A of our prest-nl money), 
sum from which mi^mbers of the unxve 
m.ight borrow on pledges up to 4/. Such 
donations were at that period not ot all rare 
(CAira's Si*t. Aead. 133; Coopbh's Memo- 
riaU, i. 100). 

The last year of Bateman's busy life was 
marked by no less than three of those diplo- 
matic missions ou which he had so often, 
Bud on the whole so fruitlessly, crossed the 
Chaotisl. He was again commissioned, 
30 March 1854, with Clinton, earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, nnd others, to negotiate n final peace 
with France (Rymbb'h Fa^d. ui, pt. I. 275) ; 
and agwn, on 28 Aug. of the same year, to 
treat with the French ambassadors before 
the pope {ibid. p. 383). But Edward's terms 
were refused by the French king. <.)nce 
again, and for the Inst time, 30 Oct., Bishop 
Hateman set nut on his familiar journey, 
accompanied by Henry, duke of Lancaster, 
and Afichael Niirthburgli, bisliop of London, 
to treat before the piipe concerntug the king's 
coslles and lands in Franco (ilwl.'o. :289), 
Tlie negotiations wre proloiigeil. The new 
vearfoundthecommissionersst ill at Avignon. 
The delay was fatal. A sodden sickness, 

Elariy attributed to poison, attached the 
Iff, and he died on the festival of the 




the high altar of the cathedral at Avignon, 
the patriarch of Jerusalem olBciating.und the 
whole body of cardinals attending the ob- 
sequies with the exception of one detfuned 
by illness (IIobbbt op Boston, Chiwi. An^l. 
inter Scriptor. Petroburg. p. 135). Trinity 
Hall still preserves their founder's cup cmd 
cover of ailver-^lt, bearing liis arms. Aa 
image of the Trinity in a tobemocle, silver- 
gill, given bv him to the high altar of Nor- 
wich Cathndral, as well as a smaller one, 
shored the fate of superstitious images at Ihs 
Reformalion (WHiETOs, A»gl. Sacr. i. 4U). 
Of the two mezzotint portraits of Bishop 
Bateman. that by J. Faber in his series of 
Foundew (1T14) is entirely a fancy produc- 
tion. That by W. Robins (c. 1781 ), accord- 
ing to Warren's Book, was taken from an 
impression of his episcopal seal. 

[Da Vita et Marto Willielmi Bfltcman. npud 
Peels Desidorat. CarioB. lib, Vli. pp. '239- iS; 
Warran'a Book, MS. at Trinity Hud; a.idirin. 
De Praaol. (ed. RichardsoD), ii. II ; Wharton's 
Angl. Sacr. i. 414 ; BlomeSeld's Hist, of NadUk. 
ii, 369 sq.; Rymer's Fcedeia, vol ili. pt. i. ; 
Muilinger s Univeniity of Cambridga, L 289-47 ; 
Cooper's MBmorials of Cambridge, i. 99-101; 
Hastsrs's Hist, of C. C. 0„ by Lunb, p, 29; 
Jtwoopp's Hisi, of Oioc, of fTorwich, pp. 1 IT-Sa.) 
K V. 

BATES, JOAH ("1741-1799). musician, 
bom at Halifax 19 March 1740-1, received 
his early education at Dr. Ogden's school, 
and learned muaic from Hartley, organist of 
liochdale. He went afterwards to Man- 
cheater to Dr. Pamell's school, and while 
there he was much struck by the organ-play- 
iaa of Robert Wainwright,, organist nf the 
coll^ate church. He was subsequently 
sent to Eton, where, on 2 Aug. 1768, lie ob- 
tained R scholarship. Wliile he was at Eton 
he was deprived of^ music altogether, but he 
kept up hie practice by playing on imaginnry 
keys on the table. One at the masters, Mr. 
O. Oraham, discovered his passion for music, 
and, being himself an enthusiastic amateur, 
gave him much encouragement. On 31 July 
1758 he was nominated for a scholarship at 
King's College, Cambridge. But he w»8 
not admitted to the college till 4 May 1760. 
About this time he obtained a university 
scholarship. He took the degree of B.A in 
1764,andof M,A.in 17G7. During his term 
of residence in Cambridge he got up and 
himself conducted a performatice of the 
' Messiah ' in his native town, that occasioit 
being the first on which an oratorio had 
been performed north of the Trent. In his 
orchestra Kerschel, the astronomer, played 
first violin. Shortly afterwards he succeeded 
to a fellowahip at King's and was appointed 
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ci)llege tutor. Tlie Btt«nlion of Lord Snnd- 
wich, the firat lord of the admiralty, whoso 
BiMMnd Bon WM a iiitpil of Biites, whh qI tills 
time attracted to liis wonderful mimical Mid 
lienerat talents, ajid lie made him his privnts 
secreCarVi und prociu^ for blm a eduII post 
in the post-olnce worth 100/. a year. In 
.%fan:li 177(S this npi)ointnient was varoted 
for a more important and lucrulivu oup, that 
of commissioner of the victusllmg officp, ob- 
tained through tlie sumo interest, and in the 



hod jost been et«it«d. By this time he had 
written a 'Treatise on Harmony," which wm 
translated into German. On 21 Dec. 17S0 he 
married hia pupil, Mias Sarah Harrop [see 
BiTEfl, SiRAHp. In 1783, in coniunction with 
Lord FitswiUiam and Sir Watkin WiUiams 
Wvnn, he set on foot the commemoration 
of Handel, which took place in Westminster 
Abbey In May and Juno 1784. At these 
performance he held the post of conductor. 
Soon after this the king appointed him a 
commissioner of the cnstoms, and about l!ie 
snml: time bis name appears as Tice-president 
of Westminster Hospital and as ditvctor of 
Greenwich Hospital. He subseijuenlly in- 
vested nil his own nnd his wife's fortune in 
the unfortunate project of the Albion Mills, 
iind when these were burnt in 1791, he was 
nearly ruined. The vesation and trouble 
resulting from this mischance brought on 
{says Bumey) a complaint in his chest which 
finally proved ftital. In 179.1 he resigned the 
conductorsliip of tlie Ancient Concerts, and 
on 8 June 1799 he died. A portrait of Joah 
Bates and liis wife, bv F. Coates, R.A., is in 
the possession of H. Littleton, Esii. 

[Buraey's History ofMnsiej Sees'a Oyclopiedia 
(l819);Bumpy's Account of the Commemoration 
of Handel (1786); Harmonicon for 1831 ;Bu3by'i 
Concert-room Anecdotes ; Grove's Dictionary of 
Music aad Musidaas,' Documc^atAaad Hegisters 
of Kin^a and Chriet's Collt^es, Cambriiige ; 
Gent. Mag. vol. liii. pt. i. p. 332; Brit. Miia. 
Add. MSS. SS63 and 8403; information fmm 
ilr, W. H. Husk.] J. A. F. M. 

BATES, JOSHUA (178&-1884),fbrmany 
years head of the banking house of Baring, 
was bom at Weymouth, near Boston, U.S.A., 
in 1788. He was the only son of Colonel 
Joshua Bates of that place, and his family 
was nmong the first of those that emigrated 
to New Englund from the mother country. 

At the age of fifteen. .loahnu Bates entered 
the counting-house of W. R, Gray, a, mer- 
chant of high position and large business in 
Bost«n, and was shortly afterwards received 

the office of Gray's father, with whom 
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he ntmaiued lill he wns twrii 
coming of ngv he opened buainf^ 
' ship witli a Mr. Beckfonl, who 
' shipmiislHr in Orav'B service. I P"" < '<■ 
j claratioa of war with Kiiglaoil i n "i - 1 
! busiuHss houses coUswed, nnl 
' firm of BBt«s ft Bficklord fell '.<: 
I crash. Gray, who was at ili.' 
largest shipowner in the country, ni ■■: 
I offered Bates nv'employnn>ne, Bwd deepuiv . 
I him to Europe as liie general ogeol fi<r ' 
superintendence of his affairs. Battw III' 
' making London his residence, nsileil i ' 
' various great ports of the continent in ■' 
course of hia iliitiea. On one of the*, 
casions he made the Heigiiiiinlancc and \v 
the respect of Mr. Peter liabnuchere by n 
disinterested action. Shortly nflcr tbiir, on 
the failore in London in 1836 of SbdiufI 
' Williams, an American banker, Bntca wn?'- 
I for counsel to Luboucherc, whn nriv.—i i--- 
1 (o wait, bat ptaewl 20,000f. to i: 
Baring's. Bftli.is shortly aftl■^l^ 
, a partnership with .lohn Bariti- 
of SirThomos), und the Amerii ,; ■ . .. 
rapidly fell intJj their bonds. Tlii.; coiiiircni^i 
lasted two years, at tln' end of which tinif 
they were both admitted partners in Bnrins 

Bro'thora, in wliich firm, in '' "' 

Dates became Sfuiot purtnei 

In 1S64 a joint commission wu |) 
by the English and Amf^rican govisni. 
for the final consideration of certJun C.^ 
arising from the peace of 181^. Butca^ 
choicn as appellant arbitrator, and sucieeeJHt' 
in discharging the delicate functions of his 
office to the satisfaction of both jEWW 
ments. Some of his decisions contAinq 
pendious discussions of imporlxiit qua 
of international law. The amoanta In pi 
cInimB run into millions of doUan. 

Bates was a benefactor to t.h« 
Boston, having practically founded the ' 
ton Public Library as it nuw exists. The 
nucleus of a library, with a few books, had 
existed before, but in 18u2, on receiving thit 
report of » committee appointed to eoiuidur 
the (Question of raising a public libnur in 
the city, Dates at once offered lo ma£e a 
donation sufficient to enable the institutinn 
to be immediately established, and gave the 
sum of 60,000 doDors for the purchwe of 
books, on condition that the city provided 
a suitable building for their reception. Thin 
sum was funded, and the interest. <m!y uneJ 
for the purchase of books. He afterward" 
made a second donation of nearly S7,000 
boohs, coating even more than the amounl 
of his first gift.. The library was uiwnad ~ 
1854; and the lai^n hall of the biiiy 
has b«<^n named after its bmiofactor tlie V 
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San. "With respect ro tbia libraiy, Biitt^ 
remarka In one of hie lettrrn to the nixyor of 
Boaloa, that his own experience as a pnor 
boy convinced him of the great. nilvBotnileB 
of such au institution. He Bays : ' Having 
DO moneT to Bpeod and no pluco to go to, 
and not being ablt to pay for a fire or lioht 
in my own room, I could not pay for books, 
and tbe best wuy I vould pass mv eTenings 
was to Bit in a book store Hnd ivai), as I was 
kindly penuitCod to do,' 

Bates married, in 1813, a member of the 
Slums familT of Boston. An only »on whs 
ncdaentolly Killed when out BbootiDK. Uis 
only daugliter miirried M. Sylvan Van da 
Wayec, long tbeBelgianminiBtBr in London, 
nnd survived her father. He died 34 Sept. 
1864, at the age of aerenty-six. 

[American Journal of EdncutioD, rol. ii. and 
T<J. rii-T Article by fl. Ticltnor in North Ame- 
rican RuTiew, vol. Kciii.; Lippiiicott'b MMfjaiine. 
vul. iii. ; Boston Toirn Couaral Memorial to 
B»IM.] R. H. 

BATES. SARAH (rf. 1811), wife of 
Joah Bat«H [Bee Bates, Joah, 1741-1799], 
was bom in on obscure place in Lancashire, 
of humblct parents named narrop. She was 
educated in Halifax, the birthplace of her 
huabond, and worked for some time in a tao- 
tory in that town. On one occasion she 
iong in public there, and was beard by Dr. 
Howard, of Leicester, who prophesied that 
'she would one day throw all the English, 
UBT even the Italian, female singers far be- 
liind her.' "While she reaumed her ordinary 
occupations, Dr. Howard sounded lier praiaeB 
in London, until at lost the Sandwich Catch 
Clttb deputed him to bring her to London, 
wbereeue met with very great aucceaa. Here 
she studied Italian muBiu under Sacchini, and 
tie compoaitionB of Handel and the older 
masters under her future husband. She was 
a successful concert singer, both before and 
after her marriage with Joah Bat«s, which 
took place in 1780. Uer chief Buccew waa 
made in sacred music, which ahe delivered ' 
with much impressiveness. Among heriecu- 
lar aouga the most fomotis was Purcell's 
' Mad Bess.' She la said to have brought ' 
her husband fi,0OO;. or 7,000/. as a marriage | 
portion, the tangibleresultsof lierpopularity , 
as on artist. Her success, it is said, gave a 
great impetus to the cultivation of music j 
amoDg the Cictorv girls in the north of Eng- 
land. Mrs. Bate's died at Folfv Phu;e on 
U Deo. 1811. 

rAnlhijiiciea as given under Batss. JojIb ; 
KWin'B Musical Timr; Cam bridgs Chronicle for 
B Out. 1781; GcDt, Mag. vol. Uxxi. part ii. 
p. 507.] J- A- *■- M. 
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BATES, THOMAS {_fi. 1704-17191, 
surgeon, appears from the preface to his 
' Enchiridion of Fevers common to Seamen 
in the Mediterranean,' 12mo, published in 
London in 1709, to have served (or five yeara 

I as ft naval surgeon in that part of the world. 

I SuWijuently he prnctiaed in London, and 
distingiiiebcd himself by his pBtiiotic and 

j enlightened ellbrls during Iho cattle plague 
of lr'14. Thisepideniic, which iasaid to have 

I destroyed a million nnd a half of cattle in 

[ western Europe in 1711-14, hud made its 

I appearance in England, where it had been 
unknown foi- centuries, and had reached the 
Islington cowynrds. The ene^etic measures 

' adopted by the privy council on ilea's 
suggestions proved bo effectual that, at a 
sacrifice of six thousand head of cattle, it. 
was stamped out within three months, to the 
astonishment of cunlinental nations (Fl.B- 
Mnra, A/itmal I'laguai, vol. L). The reports 
are presened among the Treasury Pa|ier»; 
and a ' Brief Account of the Gontagi<ius Dis- 
temper among Cows in 1714,' by Thomas 
Bates, appears in 'Phil. Trans.' 1718 (abrd. 
ed. vi. 3j6). Bates was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society in December 1718, and 
was admitted into the society 8 Jan, 1719. 
The date of his death is uncertain. 

[Preface to Batei'a Enchiridion, 12mD (Lon- 
don. 1700); Calenilar of State PapMB. Trpnaury, 
I70B-1S; Flomiag's HiaL Animal Pliiguo«.v«l,'i. 
(London. 1870). pp. 287-824; Diet. UsueldeMfel. 
Bt Chirurg. VAl^nairo (pBris. 1868), li, 36^; 
Bouts of Royal Sociuty at Burliiigtou Honse.l 
H. M. C, 
BATES, ^TIJ.TAM, B.D. (1621>-l(t99). 
who has been called the ' ailver-tnngiied ' 
divine, was bom in London in Novemlicr 
162,i. All tbe authorities state that he was 
the SOD of a distinguished phyBician. author 
among other things of ' Elenchus .Motuum 
nuperorum in Anglia simul ac Jurb Regii et 
Parliamentarii brevia Narratio' (Paris, 1649; 
Frankfort, 1650). But the 'Elenchus' is 
by Georga Bate [q. v.]. Hence this pater- 
nity must be dismissed. Bat«B was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, and was of Emmanuel 
College originally and of King's College 
later (1644). In" lfi47 he proceeded B.A. 
He was a presbylerian. His first living was 
St. Bunstan's-in-the-W'est, London, one of 
the richest in the church. Here he remained 
as vicar until tbe Act of Unifonnity was 
pnaaed, whi'n he threw in his lot with the 
' two thouBond' of 1(162. 

Contemporaneously with hia minist^ at 
St. Dunstan's, he tmited with certain of the 
' evas^lical ' clergy in carrying on a lecturi 



' Morning E 



of 



Bates 



Bates ford 



In tbe negotiatioiie for tha 
Cliirles n, Dates tooli part. Royal favour 
cnme to him, nod he wub appoint^ one of 
the royal ohaplame. In tlHttO fie acl«(l at oae 
1)1 the commiBeionera of thn abortive Savoy 
conl'erence. In 1661 his own univewily (of 
Cambridge) conferred on hira the d^WB of 
D.D. by royai mandnle. At ILl- Biimi! time 
lie was urged to Bcc^t tha ^Nunsry of Ucli- 
fiald and Oovealry, but like Baxter, CaUmy, 
Manton, and others, he declined office of 
thu kind. Lat^r, Batee conducted the dift- 
fiiauon between iJie nonconformist b and 
Bialiope Peareon, Gumiine, and Sparrow, In 
]ti65 Bates took the oath inj^ieed by tbe 
parlinmcnt which met nt Uxlurd * tliat he 
would not at any litnc endeavour en altera- 
tion in the govi-mnii-nt of ehurch or state." 
In this lie was Bupported by.Tohn Howe sud 
Mntlhew I'oole, althou(fli Richard Baiter 
refused it. 

In 1668 some of tbe more moderate 
churchmen endeavoured to work out n scheme 
of comprehension. In this Batpp, Baxter, and 
Mauton co-operated. But the bishopB marred 
all by their unconipromiBing attitude. A 
little later he joined in the presentation of a 
petitjon to the kin^ for ' reltet of noncon- 
lonniats.' His majesty received him gra.- 
dously, bnt nothing came of it. A^n 
in 1674, under the conduct of TiUotaon 
and StiUingfleet, a fresh ellbrt was made 
TJiwnrds oomprehension through Batoe, hut 
once more the bishopa violently opposed it. 
After the accession of James 11, the disabili- 
ties and sufferings of thi) nonconformists in- 
creased. Bates was at Baxter's side when 
Jaffreja browbeat and insulted ItoJrter and 
his associates. 

Of his private influence in 'high places' 
one evidence retnnins in his suceessful intei^ 
cession with the archbishop (Tillotson) in 
behalf of Nathaniel. Lord Crowe, bishop of 
Durham, who had be>.'n excejited from the 
apt of indemnity of 1690. 



8. ' Four Last Things — Dealh, Jndg ti 
Heaven, and Uell' (16SH\ 4- '»pi' 
Perfi^ction' (I8B0). 5. ■ Vilw S^loci.^i 
ali((Uot Vironuu' a..ondai], 16»1). Xt 
preueher he voi helil lo Ik tlic ' polita 
all thu noneuufurmieta. Jobn naKu»J|i 
nil sermon to Battts's memory, ptintKdV 
Bates's works, rt^mains his muit doMJ 
monumeut. 

[Paliniri'tNdllcaufannists'Moiniirial.i.lli-lO; 

Kippis'sDIiitcr. llnUMQi«; Wiban'i ttutoryti 

DLssvntiug Charchca; CtmninKbiun's Koi^A.- 

men. ir. ISl-i; WilUaniB's Ubomr US3.] " 

A.Aff 



of York.NoL 

berlnnd, Westmordand, I.animsler, Urn 
ham, and Durhy in lL>tH. Thi. * 

of justice of usBiie wn ■ ' 
intended to relieve i' 
whichbeganloweipli ' 

Henry in. The firJu\ ..^ 

by Edward I in liiT4. iu<d was w 
others at irregular intervals tintil ISIU 
the last of these fecial c 
issued. "" ■-- - 



year, In 1301 Batesford was aunt bjtl 
mto the counties of Soutliamptoti, G_ 
and SussKX with a special uiHji<uta«nH 
■ — him to tJeal with the kni^t*^^ 
ines,'and 'eommitnJtate*' ot tlnwl 



thi tbe 



tiesforaeupply of grain renuiredbsrll 
In 1307 he was put on lie e "- 

Trailbastou, a special c.iiiimis?: 
the trial of a peeulliir ■ ' 
wentaboutingang'-'i' 
bft ton ),' beating, wi'i 
killing many in tlii .. . 

ISOShe wassumm.>i.ru 

justices to attend the liing*!* cu. 
litlObewa^plaCL-don thecommianoB^ 
and terminer for the counties of "WM 



of William HI and I and Leicester, for th« trial of a 



Mary, Bates delivered two speeches to their , dieted before the c 
' ■' ' 1 behalf of the diwenters. In I In 13) 1 he wa« sent 



the last years of his life he was pastor of | i 



Hampshin 



-vutuTB of thtim 

» a juatiee of ■ 



the presbyterian church of Hackney. He Cornwall, and Devon, and in the 
died there U July 1699, aged seienty-four, j having quitted parlinmcnt without obl 
id preached tbe funeral j permiB«ionfMmtheking,hew 



J alMcnt 1 



liaving outlived 

sermons of Baxter, lilanton, Jacoi 

Clarkson. 

His works issued 'occasionally 
collected into a folio in 1700; the modem 
edition is in 4 voU. 8vo. They all treat 
theology practically. The chief of tliem 
are; 1. 'Hannonvof the Divine Attributes' 

(169^- 2, 'ConBiderntions on the Existence _ _ ,. 

of Ood and Immortality of the Soul' (1676), | of the proceedings bcfire liim as Jiitt><' 



and recalled, and ordered n 

in future without the king's license 

first , liJ05 and 1818 he wa« mgularlr 
to parliament, and from tht> lac 
name does not occur in the wril 
summon the parliament of 1310, it ^ 
inferred that he was then dead. Id Ik 
ordered to cniMe lUt r" > 



r 



Bateson 



3 be tmnsmitwd to ihe 



•To 



■uUe or otherwise t 
«xcheqiiet. 

[Rot. Piu4. I. 9B.408; Purl. Writs, ii . dir. ii. 
pt. i. 3. 17, ST. 400-2, t04. pU ii. S3, 38. US; 
DagdnU's Oliron. Sw. 86.] J. M. B. 

BATEaON, THOMAS (15M)P-ia20f). 
musical (mmimwr, wns oni- of llii- greHleBt of 
the£lixabetliBnmiulrL|^ltumiiohtfnii. Thi-firet 
feet tli»t can be ascertained with certamty 
conceming him is thot in 1S99 he vr 
poiated organist nf Clieetcr Cathedni 
the collection of madrigRls in praise of Qi 
Elizabeth, known as the'Triumplis of Oriana, 
he wfts to have contributiHl ' Wlien Oriana 
walkt to take the ayry/ but bis composition 
ytta teat in too late, and was themfore in- 
clnded in the collection of his own works, ' 
published in 1604, and entitled ' First Set of 
Madrigals.' In the dedication to Sir WiUiam 
Noires he allndes to his com^gition in terms 
which imply that he was iiLUt« young at this 
time. He calls liimself ' practitioner in mu- 
wc' On24 March 1808-9 he was appointed 
Ticar-choral of the cathedral of the Holy and 
IJnilivided Trinity, Uublin, and on 5 April of 
the same year he is described ne ' vicar and 
organist of this church.' Tlius the date 1611, 
roBunonly given as that in which he left 
Cheetor, must be too lal«. At this time he 
was Diurh patronised bv Lord Chichester. 
In 1618 he pahUshed a ''Second Sot of Ma- 
drigals,' and on the title-page he is described 
•s ' bachelor of musick, organist, and mastor 
of the children of tho cathedral church of 
tin* Blessed Trinity, Dublin.' He must thus 
hare taken a miisicnl degree by this time, 
and it is supposed that he was the first person 
trt receive such a degree in the university of 
Dublin. Be.iides the published madrigals, 
mutuocript compositions bv Bateson are con- 
tained in the British Museilm (Ey. MSS. 995, 
Add. MSS. 81398), and a number of madri- 
Rala in the handwriting of John Immyns 
uru in the Fitiwillinm Mnseum at Cambridge. 

SHawlutm'B History of Music; Barrett's Olsa 
Modrical Writers ; nwDnscnpt maalc in the 
British Museum nud Fitiwillium Mubbuid ; 
Grove's Dictionary of Music and MuHiciunB.l 
J. A. V M. 

BATESON, WILLIAM HENRY (1812- 
1881), master of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, wad bom at Liverpool, S June 1812, 
and was a son of Richard Bateson, a merchant 
of thai tovn, He was educated at Shrews- 
bury School under Dr.Samuel Butler, was en- 
tered at St. John's Oollege,Cambridge, 1 2 June 
1829, and came into residence in 1631. He 
took his degree in 1836 as senior optime in 
mathematics, and third in the first class of the 
classical tripos. lie woe elected to afellow- 

voL. m. 



Bath 

ship in February 1S37, and became second 
master of a school at Leicester. He wb« 
afterwards elected head master, but never 
took up the olfice. He at first intended to 
go to the bar, where those who knew him 
best bdieved tJiat he would have obtained u 
great success; but he took orders and re- 
turned M Cambridge. In 1840 he became 
chaplain of Homin^ea, and a few years 
later vicar of Madingley. During this time 
he examined for the classical tripos, and took 
private pupils, one of whom was Charlt-s 
Kingsley. In 1846 he was appointed seniijr 
bursar of his college, and applied himself to 
reform abuses which had crept into the ad- 
ministration of the rovanues. In October 
1848 he was elected pubhc orator atlHr a 
contest withTiowland Williams, of King's 
College. In 1850 he was made secretor^v of 
a commission to inquire into the state, disci- 
pline, studies, and revenues of the university 
and the colleges of Cambridge. In 1857 ho 
was elected mssterof his college and married. 
In 1868 he became vice-chanc5lor. He took 
an active part in imiversity business as a 
member of the council oi the senate, to 
which in his later years he was SHcretary. 
He was generally regarded as the head of 
the Lberw party in aeailemica! matters. Il8 
worked very hard as a member of the govern- 
ing bodies of Shrewsbury, Rushy, and the 
Perse schools, and be exerted himself in pro- 
moting the higher education of women, In 
1873 he was appointed, with many others, as 
a member of a commission to inquire into 
the property and income of the universities 
of Oiford and Cambridge, and b 1880 he 
succeeded Chief-Justice Cockbum a« member 
nf the executive commission of 1877. He 
gave valuable evidence before parliamentary 
committees on the admission of nun-coUe^atQ 
studentEi to the university, and on the aboli- 
tion of university tests. Within the wslla 
of his own college he took a prominent shoro 
in framing the new statutes of 1881, and he 
developed its educational resources by unob- 
trusive generosity. He was distinguished by 
an acute judgment and a remarkably sweet 
and tender character. His patience and 
industry made him an excellent man of 
business. He died on 27 March 1881, from 
a sudden attack of spasmodic bronchitis, and 
left a gap in the university very difficult to 
be supplied. 

[Biographioil Nollccs by J. C, Sandys in the 
EtvglB, No. Ixv. 1881. and by Rhv. T. O. Bonney, 
Oirnhndgo Roviow, 30 March 1881 ; private in- 
formation.] 0. B. 

BATH, Eabl of. [See Pn,TE.vBr, Wn^ 

UAM,] 
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Bathe 4c 

BATHE or BATHONIA, IIEXRY be 

{rf. lafiO),jurlK<-,iHsiiiti t^ihnvpljeennyomif^er , 
hfotluT nf WiilltT (li- Bntlii^, »ml l" liBvs . 
\,r«n bom (It lliH ramilv s.<Rt, Balbt Houee, 
North Tuwtoii. D.'vii.i (Pbincb, B WAi«f >if 
irEi.E, Ilitturij Iff Dn-<oii, \ 

ni.<Tit». 1 In 18 Aiig. 12.16 li» ie eiitf-rpd in the j 
Finns KolU h$, succwdin^r I" the chattels of 
Hugh de Batlionin 'cloriciis'(prol«l>lv tliero- 
fore his uncle, thmigli he himaalf, » fnjinuii, 
JA once rall«l ' dericiui '), aa<l offiwr of the 
kind's wardrobth under John, slwrilfof Bjt^lc- 
innliainslure 7 Henry III, nnd nf Berkshire 
11 Henry III, nntl justice of the ievs. In 
1:^26 Henry de Bathonia was etiftaged as 
attorney for Warin le Despenser in n suit 
o(!BinsI Nifiholas de St. Bridget, for a debt of 
4^ marks. He was a judjre of the common 

fleas (Polwhele) from midsummer 1238 to 
250. In 1240 be niw on the commission 
of assize for Hertford and the southern 
counties, beins next in rank to William of 
York, ' pnepOBitUB de Beverley,' and holding 
the office ' a die nntiv. D, Jii. Bapt.' (Doo- 
DjILB, Orig. Jun'die. (Chron. Series), suh 
anno). Thnnceforlh he was a busy jndgu. 

Dogdftle describes him as 'jr--*-~ ■'- 

banco 'with Hujfh Giffard in 
November of that year an anu 
made before him and other jud)^ (liot. 
Fin. Li. 23), From 1247 onwards he was in I 
varioua commissions of asHixe, iisiiBlIy as pre- I 
siding judite; in 1249 he filled that, post in 
Surrey 'and Eaaex : in 1240 in Kent, Middle- 
sex, South umpt'insliire, and Wiltshire; and 
ill the uext year in Lincolnshire. In 1250 
lOOl. a year was granted him ' in oflScio jns- 
ticiarii. Dugdale rafert him at this date to 
tlie court of common pleas. He was certainly 
at the time senior ,tuda:e, but that, he was 
chief justiciary is doubtfid, That office was 
probably vacant from Stephen de Segrave's 
resignation in 1234 toHugh Bitot's appoint- 
mentin 1258. Batbonia wm char|;«d in No- 
vember 1260 with extortion, taking bribes, 
letting a convicted criminal escape, and raising 
tiie barons in revolt against the king, by one 
Sir Philip d'Arcy or Darcy, and twentv-fniir 
knights gave bail for liis appearance Wore 
parliament on 17 Feb. 1251. 'If any raan 
will slay Henry de Balhonia,' said the king. 
* he shall not be impeached of bis death, and 
T now pronounre his pardon.' But John 
Munsel and Fulk Basset, bisliop of London 
[q. v.], saved his life, Richard, fluke of Corn- 
wall, made interest for htm, and Sir W, Pole 
sftira {Devon, v. 88), 'Bathe's wife feed y 
great men in those days 3,000 marks ' to pro- 
cure his pardon. He was fined 2,000 marks, 
part of which was still unpaid at his death. 



! Bathe 

I(p was reslored tu favour iii ' 

a grant of land; and in Align 
was 'jusliciarius aiwic"'"- 
placitu coram rfigr ' i Pnrn m i 
DALC), In 1260 I 



roncilio regis ad iin i 

regni'inrGDnT.B, O. . '' ■ ■.; ,i, 

Ser.)), and presided nv.T iIk- o'limnJi-.iiin in 
Ilnntingihm, Norfolk, Sufliilk, and Crid- 
bridgDshire. At th* end of this year hr lUni. 
Though hti It'ft a largp fortune, bis wm Jd'm 
on his death was allowed Time by thp l.i 
ill wlilch tu pay the ri'maitiiltr of hi- ' 
Hie wife, a lady descended from the lii 
and Sandfords, afterwards married Nird 
de Yatingdon. 

[Foss'a Ijviia of t iiK J iiil^(», nub tit, and prafn 
to vol, iii.: Miitthew Psri8(Soll«Mr.)iv.amlT.; 
PoUhole'g Dovon nnd Polo's Devon ; Mulflr'- 
EMhrq. i. 234.] .T, A, n 

BATHE, JOHN 0010-16M').je«uii. i 
at T)rogbedain 1610, was son of Christ. .|,' 

Bathe, mayor of thai Un^ u. :it,.l bir «ir. 

(herino Warine. FT^ - . ' ' ' 

Jesuit College at ^' ■ 

in Spain. AtteTfy i 

nt Dmgheda, he « : i ■ 

llie Society of Jesiii a. iii.m 

the novitiate at MecliUu m 

year. Afti-rwards he was a oh 

' residence ' of Drogheda. W: 
, was sacked by 1 he Cromwell i an lij.> ... i—ii. 
I Bathe and bin brother, a secular prlcsySj^ 
' coudiiotnd bvthesoldierstotbemarlEe^^^l 

nnd deliberately shot on 16 Aug. ISIA^H 
[Tanner's Sodatu Jcsa usqui ad onaiAb 

(It vitie pmfimiiiupln militiui", 1 38 ; Hogan'- < ' 

of Irifih Jisuita, 42; Foley's Reeords. vlt. I' 
T, ' 

BATHE, WILLIAM (1.V14-1.!I l^ . - 
was bora at Dublin on Eaat-T ^. : 
being son of John Bathe, n 
wife Eleanora Preston. Hi' i 
branch of a verv ancient familv m 
of Dublin and' Meath, was iiatn.'^lmi..'' 
scended from the Bathes of Dulkrilst'in 
was heir to Drumcondra castle, llr 
hrought up in the pr'itwitani rellgioo. (■. 
being placed under tlie care of k nHioIK' 
tutor, he imbibed the principlfis of 
1 icism . I o wh icb b r- lift erwards lU Wftya «_ 
Wood tf\U an that he studind &tra 
years in Oxford University with in^e&tk 
industry, hut it does not appem- of M 
college or liall he was a memi>«r, anrBf 
he look a degree, Aftj'rwarda, * 
lence of being weary with th»i hep.. 
fe«aed in England,' he wittidiww to d 
tineut, was admitted to tho Saatitj a 



at Courlmi by Father Diiraj, provincial of I by tliie metlioil he has seen ecliolnra make, 

IlplBium,und entisredthpnovitinteofTnuniai ' in three months, as much progress in the 
in t595orI6M. He studitni at Lou vain and . Mudy of Latin as olhers made in threo yenn 
Pitdnn ; whs then appointed rector of the by tte nsunl mode of learning the rudinicnts. 
Irish college at Salamnncai and died at 3. "Appareios para administrar el Sacrn- 
Madrid on 17 June 1614, just as he was I mento de la Pfaitencin,' Milan, 1614; piib- 
iiboiit to retreat to the ooiirt of Philip III. lislied bv Father Joseph Oresswell, under thi- 



name of Peter Manriqne. J. ' A methodicnl 

Institution concerning; the chief Myflt^iries of 
CUriatian Iteligion,' in English and Lntin. 
6. ' Method for the Performing of general 
Confession.' S. ' Merenrius Bilinguit. line 
est nova facilieque ratio Lalinie vel Itnlicie 
linguffi intra vert«ntem anniun addiscmda' 
in nsum Ronim, qui nltemlrum lingiiam in- 
telligunt,' Venice, lfifi9, 8vo. 

[Wood's Athenv Oxi>n. {ad. Bliw). il, US; 
Biog. Brit. pd. Kippia ; Wnn-'s WritFrs of Iro- 
land («1. Hnrris), 101: Ames's Tyuogr. Antiii. 
{al. Horben), 1021. IICI ; Folcys ItwordB. vil. 
41 ; Eogan'B Cat. uf Irish Jtwnitn. 9 : Oliv<Fr'« 
Jemiit Collwtioas, 233 ; Sonthwrll'a BilJ. Scrip- 
torum Soc. Jean, 313; Backer's BihI. dua Ecn- 
vuins da In Compogiitede J^s (ISfltl), i. 446; 
Bii)^. Universollc ; Irinh Ktvlninstiai] Bcoird. i. 
S2*-7 ; Cat. of Printwl Books ia Brit. Mas. ; 
Lnwndos'e Bibl. Maa. ed. Bohu ; Havkitiii'ii Hill. 
of Music, iii. 396-60.] T. C. 



(""d sftjB 'he was endowed with 
Ir-nt leal for t.lie obtaining of souls, and 
I - bdovtrd of, and rejected by, not only 
■■■ of hla own order, but of other orders, 
' his singular virtues and excellencies of 

■ i! conditions.' 
His worksare: 1. ' A brief Introduction to 

I rue Art of Miuicke, wherein are set 
' ■>. ne enact and en^e rules for auch as seeks 
!■ to know thetrneth, witi arguments and 

■ If solutions, forsncli HHseekealso to know 

■ rnMon of the tnieth ; which rules be 
I Liies whereby any bv hia owne indiiMrie 
. ^ ehortlv, easily, and regularly att.mne to 

. ! -uch tliinge« OS to this art do belong ; to 

i I [cii otherwise any can hardly attaino with- 

: ttyliouB difficult practise, by meancs of 

irregular order now nsed in teaching.' 

■ ml, 1684, graall obi. 4lo, black letter. De- 
-ued lo his uncle, Oerald Fitzgerald, ear! 

T Kildnre. This work the author wrot« 
over again in such a manner as scarcely to ; BATHERED\VAlUl(ir7fl-l84r),Hrch- 
retain a aingle paragraph of the nripnal ileucon of Salop, was the eldest son of the 
edition. Tlie second eiUlion is enlilled ' A 1 It-^v. John Balhpr, M..\., vicar of Meol, 
briefe Introduction to the Skill of Song; Slirewsbiiry, by Martha Ilonnab, daughter 
— .nri-ming thp practise, In which work is I of the Itev. James Ilullifaz, D.D., rMtor of 

■ liowne s. mmdry wayes of 2. parts in one I AVhitchurch, Salop. He was educated at 
-'u the plain song, Also a Inble newly I the l^yol Free Grammar School, ShrewK- 

: !■ il of the comparisons of cloves, how one I bury,ot Rugbv.otid at Oriel Collegt-, Oxford 
l.weth another for the naming of notes; j (B.A. 1803, M.A. 1808). In 1804 lie was 
b othernecMSBTie examples to ftirtherthe presented to the vicarage of Mvol-Brace by 
-ler/ Jjond. n. d. Svo. Str John Hawkins Iiis mother, an executrix of his fallier, 
- th^e books are written in, an obscure and in 1828 he was collated to the arch- 
il, and the best that can be said of the deaconir of Salop and the prebend of tifton 
-• is that there is nothing like them to in the church of Lirhfleld. Tie dieii at Stml 
met with in any other work on music. '■ Brace on 3 Oct. 1&47. He married, first, in 
Iniiua Linguarum,seumodnsmaKimeac- 1M)5, Emma, daiigbler of the llw. liobert 
iiimodatus quo jpateflt ad omncs linguaa Hallifax of Stundish, Gloun^alenbire IMik 
inlelligendufl.' SoioiDanca, 1611, 4to. This ■ died in 1825); and, imcondly, in l8:;»,M«rv. 
book, adapted in the first inetoace lo the | eldest daughterofSamiiel Biitler,D,n.,IieBj- 
Latin tanguure, was published by the rare master of Shrewsbury School, and al^erwardi 
'•f llie Irish J«uits at Salamanca. Suhse- bishop of Lichtield. He had no isnue by 

■ iillyit was e<lit'>d aWit twenty times, ' either of these marriages. Aportrnit of ArcK- 
1 'incc in eight languages. Au English deacon Bather, jiaiuted by "William Ktty, 
-:.>u appeared under the title of 'Jonufl H.A,, and engraved by Kamuel Cousins, 
_'iiiirum (lUadrilinfTuis, or a mew* of , A.R.A., was published in 1838. 

._■ Ill's; Latiue, English, French, and His- , He enjoyean high reputation as a preachtrr. 

.^-h, with 1300 proverbei in the above and publiBhed *8vrmoiis, chiefly Practical,' 

.uages,' Lond. [1617?] 4to. From b 3 vofc., London, 18:;7-40, «voj also many 

■nun edilion, John Coroenitu took the miscellaneous discourses, including • fimenil 

' I Hnd Ilie Bi'nendplon of his famous book sermon on the death of Bishop IhilW, his 

imblisbwl under the some title. Oneof ihe fiithpr-in-law, and fourteen clmrgeadelivcred 

ceiuors of the original work, a professor in ' to ihi- elci^ of the orchdenconn- of Shrews- 

■ ^ of Salamanca, tentifieB that burr, A ptwlhnmoue work bytim, ' Ilinls 

U D 3 



Bather 



Bath i Ida 



IH6-I) ; «, coUeclion of S^rmoos on Old Tee- I 
taraent Histories,' select^wl from his ]iaronhiiil | 
diacnurew, appealed in 1850; and ii»eIection ' 
from his chnrgin, ' On some M inieteriul X)ut Ipb : 
Catecliiwna, Frcitciiiag, Jfec.,' whb pditeil, with 
u prefiiiw, Dy Chnrli^ John Vnugliaii, P.D., 
master of the Temple, Xx>ndun. 1871). 

[Oent-Mttg. N.S., iiyiii. 5*2 ; Cut. of (Word 
QmdiiatflB (18fil), 40 r Lo New's F.uati (Hiirdy), 
i. 67S, 63.^ ; cm. of Printed Boulu b BriL Miu.] 
T.C. 

BATHER, LUCY ELIZABETU ( 11W6- 

1 !*B4), writur fnr children, known «8 • Auin 
Ltrcr,' the fourth dinijfhter, by his Escond 
le, of Dr. Blomlield, bishop of Landon, 
t rulhom, 31 March 1836. " 



hyi 

by nearly all ilie chi 
piiro Frndcpiriuii bj 
OrMaJifff. Franc. !m 
669, op. boM. HoUtt, 
uy. Boll. For ' 
Bii^lishman Hen 
Oil Winir rweivwl into Ercl 
hold h«ir industry and h' 
pli-n»ing to the mayor of tli 
rirsl nn|>ninl;od her to liriiii; 
drniigtit, and nfr.erwsr'l'i. on 
I delemiitifHl to morrv hir. 
, nn- told, hid hfifflrif 
I her lord had socured 
ulxiut mv, fhe mjirri 
ehebore thrt-u 



which is o>rn>b"' 
inicIi>(iof Lhe wtr <i 



IWt, J'it 



lonfT ■ 






the 1 









■ brothers and 



. Hnd she Ittnmed 

Willi''! ■ -:< .il latH(uiiffnB(.W(>nwt> I 

..//»-/■■/. />■■ r.i- ■■./. M, L>d5). On 29 Aug. 
IWil.LMfv illiimlicklbucnmel.he wifeof Mr. 
Arthur ii'vnry Bather, of Meol Brace, Shrop- 
shire, fourth son of John Bather, E«ci., rr- 
cordcr of Shrfwaburir. She died at The Hall, 
Jleul lirapB, near Slirewsbury, after a very 
short ilhifss, on 6 Sei^iC. 184M. She pomeseed 
thehappy faculty of interesting the young by 
apt and attractivo instruction, and wrote a 
number of stories for juvenile readers, and a 
volmne entitled 'Footprints on the Sands of 
Time. Biographies for Young People. Dedi- 
cated to her Nephews and Nieces, by L, E. B.,' 
)3mo, Oxford and London, 1860. The In- 
troduction, addressed to 'My dear Young 
Friends,' is subscribed 'Aunt Luey,' the 

Cudonym by which the authoress was best 
iwn. 

[Morning Post, a Sept. 1861 ; Record. 9 Sept. 
186*; GonU Mag. October 1884; Blomfleld's 
Memoir of Charles JamsN Blomfteld, D.D,. Bi.ihop 
of London, &o., 1863.] A. H, (i. 

BATHILDA, BALTECHILDIS, 
BALDECHILD, or BALDHILD (rf. 
678?), I he wifp of one iind mother of ihree 
Frankish kings, ivas, according to her con- 
temporary biographera, of noble birth. The 
name authorities Btate that while yetof tender 
years she was carried off by pirates, who sold 
lier to Erchinwald, mayorof the palace (840- 
i;. 668), in the times of Dn^bert and his son 
Olovis n. From a comparison of texts it 
would appear that ahe was of Euglish, or 
ratberof^xonbirt.h, for both the anonymous 
lives abore alluded to say that ahe came from 
parts beyond aeu ('departibus transmarinis'), 
whileoneuf thi-'m adust hnt she was a Saxon 



>w thai I 
portiinity of fihowiti. 

eliBtttstioat history. But eh - 
been exemplary in all the ■]'!■■ 
station, 'tibeytnif thekingan Ii 
herw-lf as a mother to the rli 
to the priests, and 8nw•um^'l^ .. 
all studies.' Clnvis tl wi- 
her in so pious a work, and k» '. 
afterwards nrchbishoii of l.vin. 
almoner. In a eliort time" 1.. 
thd kingdom was probablv i"' ' 
sudden madness wliicb liBlt.>U li< 
the last two years of his reii^ti- 
which has varioualj' been at r ^^ ! 
lege, to oveiMlevotmu, and l-i 
On CloYia ITs death (66(5) 1; 
Olothaire III, a boy of but r„t> . 
of age. wua recognised as king ovir 
Austrasia and Neustria; but thu chroTi: 
are explicit in saying that his niath<-r ' 
with him (Oesta Reg. aptid Don. Boi .; 
ii. 569; Fredegarius apud Dr f ' 1 1 > . . 
The next few years seem to In. 
paratively peaceM, and Wfi. 
queen in nU lands of good W'l 
urgent in building or etJai^n^j 
monasteries, and in ri>roruiiii. 
the time. She endeHTuontl m 
tion to enforce obedience to in 



to siipprean simony, lo e 



the treedc 



' children 



rz, 



grapher a< 

to tliose of her own Saxon m 

In themeanwhileBathitdahiiii '■ 

many churches and monast^rii • 

of the most famous abbeys of FnitM 

lar)>e1y indebt,ed W her gfinemaitr. 

abbeys of Jumiiges, of Foiil«nelie, i 
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Troyes she was a generous protector ; while remove the body to her monastery at Chelles. 
for that of Corbie she took off the girdle But for no effoits, so ran the legend at the 
£roni her waist as a gift to the brethren tinie,could the bier be moved, not even when 
there. To Luxeuil and the other Buigimdian the queen herself put her hands to the task, 
monasteries she was a lavish patron, and it She then reluctantly consented that the 
-WQS she who called St. Leger m>m his uncle^s saint should be buried outside the waUs of 
-866, and who, later, when the rival bishops his own city. Bathilda followed the funeral 
'were shedding blood in the streets of Autun, cort^e on foot, and could not be persuaded 
appointed him to the vacant post. The most to use her horse-chariot, although tne winter 
cherished of all her labours was the recon- had made the country a huge morass, l^ter, 
^ruction of the great nunnery at Chelles, at the saint's bidding, she stripped herself of 
not far from Paris, on the site of the ruined all her ornaments except the golden bracelets 
buildings which the wife of the first Clovis on her arm, making of them a gold and silver 
had founded more than 160 years before, vault (*crepa') to enshrine the body of the 
4Uid which she, the wife of the second, was ' dead artificer, which she carefully wrapped 
to restore to far greater splendour. Here in garments of unmixed silk {* holo-senca *) 
in 648 Hereswitha, the mother of Ealdwulf, ' prepared by her own hands. 
Jdng of the East Angles, had already settled; In other pages of her own or the next 
and here her sister Hilda, Caedmon's pa- centuiy she appears as the persecutor and 
troness, who afterwards founded the great | the murderess. EddiusteUsushowSt. Wil- 
abbeyof Whit by, once had thoughts of going. ; frid on his journey to and from Rome was 
Its possessions and rights were confirmed by | kindly received by Dalphinus, the archbishop 
her own hands and those of her sons, and of Lyons, who offered to make the young Eng- 
curses were solemnly invoked on any abbess | lishman his heir and to give him his daughter 
who in future times should diminish its j in marriage. * But at that time/ Eddius con- 
estates, or alienate any part of its domains | tinues, * an eviUy-disposed queen, Baldhild 
as a benefice. * Which aocument,' says one 1 by name, persecuted tne church of God. As 
of her contemporary biographers, ' whoever I the most wicked Jezebel of old, who slew 



cares may see in the archives of the church. 
To rule over this large nunnery she begged 
from the abbess of Joaire one of the nuns 
there, Bertila, whose fame had reached the 
<50urt, and who was accordingly appointed 
abbess. The churches of St. Denys, St. Ger- 
mains, St. Medard (at Soissons), St. Martin's 



God's prophets, so she bade slay ten bisho|>a, 
of whom this Dalphinus was one.* Bathilda 
seems to have given orders for him to be 
brought to the court, and to have had him 
slain on the way. Wilfrid, we read, was 
desirous of sharing his patron's fate, but the 
murderers, on hearmg that he was an English- 



(at Tours), and many others shared her care, man, appear to have oeen afraid to take away 
In an interesting passage from the life of the life of one who was of their queen's race. 
St. Eligius, which claims to have been writ- • The whole question, however, is full of ob- 
ten by his fellow-saint, St. Audoen, we see ! scurity. No Balphinus is to be found in the 
Bathilda almost face to face in all her reli- . list of the archbishops of Lyons, though cer- 
gious enthusiasm and devotion. She seems ' tain old breviaries belonging to that diocese 
to have held St. Eligius in greater regard havepreser\'edthenameofaCountDalphinus 
than any other churchman of the age. It I and his brother, Bishop Annemund, who, 
was he who, a few years back, had calmed having been unable to attend a gathering of 
her fears lest her first-bom should be a girl, | the Frankish chiefs at Orleans, was slandered 
who fixed its name before its birth, and had, , to the king as a traitor, and privilv put to 
with that artificer's skill in which he sur- j death at Chalons by his enemies, tt seems 
passed all hiscontemporaries, devised a special i probable either that Annemund and Dal- 
cradle for the child. He is likewise said to | phinus were one and the same, or that Anne- 
have predicted Bat hilda's regency, her eldest j mund the archbishophad a brother Balphinus, 
son's decease, and other events. WTien, in ' and that Eddius has confused the two. The 
the night of 30 Nov. 669, Eligius died at French hagiographers are much concerned 
Noyon, the queen came early next morning, to explain away Bathilda's action in slaying 
accompaniea by her three young sons, her a bishop, and are glad to refer the whole 
-chief nobles, and a great host of people, occurrence to the machinations of Ebroin, 
Kissing the dead saint's face and strokmg , who had succeeded to Erchinwald about the 
his hands, she burst into tears, and tradition ' year 658. Many manuscripts read Bnme- 
told how, despite the December frost, the childe for Baldhild — a palpable error, as 
blood gushed from the nostrils of the corpse Brunechilde was dead before Wilfrid's birth 
at the queen's touch. For three days Bathilda (see original passages, Eddius, iv.-vi. ; Bede, 
enjoined and kept a strict fast, hoping to ' v. 19 ; Will. Malh. iii. 100 ; and the whole 



Bath i Ida 
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iiuMtlou discuswtd, Ada S/inrt. 2fi .I«n., Ii. 
(87; Stb-Mabthb'b Oallm ChrUt. iv. 43-7; 
Maiiillo.h'b A'lTUtl. Beiwdii't. i. 42fi). i 

Butibi^idE'sbi'iugiichiircli put roll, Bulliilda 
was n stalT'ewomAii, nnd it may b» tbul it a 
in tlie last cnpitcirj that iVe afijieBra in tliK 
precMliiig pnmgrnph. In 060, aininly, wb 
um told, by ]irr nutnnt^nii^iil und iLat of 
Uer counciLoTB, Bishop Clirodobort of Puris, 
Audoen uf Ituucni, auti Ebroin, her second son, 
Ohilderic, was appoluled kinK of Auatrosin, 
nn event wkicli teems to lull's Ind to n ni'ire or , 
less eettW peace betwci>n tla- two muntrips. I 
Some four j-unra later ( flOl or OOfi ?), wLen | 
iliT nldoal son wii» of fit lufo to jrovem, I 
Batliildu lit lost found lierawlf able to curry 
out herlong-rJiBrisU«ldBBir»uf retiring from 
the world. Her noblM had bwu strongly 
opposod to tills st*p, for ' the Fnuiks,' we are 
tufd, ' loved her very greatly,' and it was 
only by lui accident that she Anally nccom- 
pli«lit<a her wish. A certain Si)^)bvrrand, 
npiiarently one of her moBt Irustsu council- 
lors, had given oflVnee to hia felbw Fmnka, 
and they,consi«riiigtogelher,puthimtodeuth 
without due trial ('contra legem'). Fearing 
lr«t Bathilda should talte vengeance for lier 
friend's murder, tliey now consented toiler re- 
tirement; and she, haTinsfirst takencounsel 
with the priests, pardoned the oflenders. 

From this time the nueen's life seems to 
have been spent in worVs of piety. In the 
nunnery of Clielles she submitted to the rule 
of that Berlila whom she had henelf made 
abbess. Nor did the lowliest offices of the 
household or the kitchen (ihoch her. Some- 
tinies, however, she would revisit the outride 
world. At the requist of Bertila she would 
carry the ■ eult^ia or gifts to the royal court, 
BO tfiat the king niid hi$ nobles might nrotect 
her tiivourile fciuMdnlion. She took llie poor 
and the ("(rnnLfrT irnests under her special 
can': riiut ■"- mi, ( inn."! her pioUB Hie till 
(f. 117'^ t -li'' !• II Mck ni' .111 internal disease, 
'(|ii<iil M.ilu'i :li'ii.- Mir-:iiit,' and had toentrust 
li'.'i-sijir I'l u jili^-ii-i^iirj liunda. As her last 
hours drew on, she refused to let the sisters 
call up the aged abbess to her bedside, 
because, being so infirm, the shock might 
kill her. From her dying couch she gave 
orders that her little gudohild, Kadegimde, 
should be placed beside her in the tomb, and 
so died, seeing, according to the pious fancy 
of The times, her old friend Qenesiiis with a 
choir of angels waiting to receive her soul. 
She was buried at Cheltes in tjie church of 
tJie Holy Cross, where the rsmnins of her 
eldest son, Clothnire III, had lain since RTO. 
Some hundred and fifty years later her body 
was removed to the cliurch of St. M»iry, 
by order of Uegilwich, abbess of Chelles, 



and mother uf Judith, wife of Loni- 
Pious. 

There are two oarly liT-". nf ^t. BntI:, 
of which the first •(..■"■^ *"->■■■ '—•■■'■■■' 

denoe, to have bonir ■, 
death. The secoml. 
based upon the furiu' 
Bollondist fathers I" i" 
butiBassignudbyllabillnii i, . l.i'i.i/, /.'■ 
G65) (o the middle of tlie eighth oratn-; 

[Act. fiann. 30 .laa. 732-19 ; Predi^rh- 
Dora. Booimtit, «0, be. : 'iosta li.-j, ..i.u' ' 
Bonq.il 886. &i-.; Til»8.1«.-l.i;.. 
BoaquM, ii. 61 2, &e. : Vila Bert i !:■ 
i. Oa», SIB I AcU Sand, apud 1 
WiiiidieBaBii. 23 Jnlv, I'f- . "> ■ ■ 
8 Jan. 60S: Vita A.i^! ■ " ■ ' 
Vila Philihwti, 20 Aii-' : 
Beiiodicl. i. ; D'Anh^r, 
fax. ii. SM 1 lit CoiLF. - 
iii. : Ghosqoiire's Ac-} - 
Eligif.iii. 286-0; liHiti^ Hi-^t ] 
iii. S; RtHh^lcniy's Vie dn St ! 
ViBdaStcBalhiMe; andsatlioritu 



B ATHUBST, ALI.EN ^ Hi.- 
EiBL UiTiicnsT. Btate-sman, « 
son of Sir Ufnianiin Bathur-( 
the Eiwl IndiaCompauy l«8t< ' 
Princess Anne of Denmark on 
meni of her household, and <Mli 
accession until her death. 8li- I 
on 27 April 1704; his widow. I 
daughter of Sir Allen Apsley ■ ■:_ 
sex, Burrived until August I . 
buried in the church of I'biiIi'! 
amptoushire. Allen Uathur-i 
St. James's Sijiiare, Westmin^t. 
ITdd, and educated at Triuiii 
ford, where his imcle, Deui I : 

{resident, but Ilia degree is i 
le represented CircneeBter i^ 
from May 1706 until Januar\ I 
was created Boron Bathunit. 
the twelve tory gentlemen wii. 
to the peerage at th« sninr iiii> 
out life he was an ordeni. 
the , 

cnnspicuuiis whJLsl i 
his KealouB advocaoj of Bi-li , 
and byhiskeen criticisms of Sii' i 
pule. On the latlJ'r'ft fall fr..i. 
Biklhurst wa« made a privy ■ . 
catilAinof ilie band of jj'-h-.". 
which he retainnd fr' i, 
to the end of 1744. - 
sion of George lU " \ 
on tike Irisli rerenu. 

and on 12 Aug. irr^i - - .- ■ 

mark uf royal fayour lu liin «Uin4i->i> " 
earldom. lledled nHarCinnc«iteronltl>' 



r 
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1 77.1 in his ninety-first Tear, and wns buricil 

111 itachuroh. He had married (6 July 1701) 

liifc coiisiu Catbcrine, daivhter uf Sir TettT 

Apaley, and had issue ioiir BOne and five 

dnughters. She died on 8 June I7I>8, agml 

79, and was buried at Cireucesttir. Liird 

Rnthurst'e working life ycivered three parts ' 

■■ t he ei^bleantli i^ntnry, ond fmm youth to ■ 

-< he sought the society uf wht aiid ])i:h>Is. | 

^ f addressed tn him the third of his ' Moral 

.. ~uys,'-tliaC.un.thij iuu_i)l' riches. Pope utid 

>\\ Lft corresponded with him, and Oonftn-vo 

jijid Prior were his frieuds. When Slexne 

Lecome a familiar figure in fashionable life. 

Lord Batbur«t introduced himself to him, 

mid Sterne drew hia admirer's portrait in 

!..■ third of his 'Letters to Elutn," 1775, 

:> iy-&. lu the closing dajs of Lord Sutb- 

i'a life Diirke, in moving certain resolu- ' 

'ti> forconciliation with America (SyMarcb 

7 r.'.), drew attention, in worda -which have 

II much nilmired, to the fact that the aged 

' ■'■" ' ) with the de- 1 



(iTijiient occurrence in J. J. Cartwright'a 
-■■U-ctionB from the 'Wentwurth Papers,'! 
iTii! tbe letters which paased between bim I 
■iiri Pope are in tbe third volume of the j 
iHiVa correimondence l8th vol. of Wiirkt, 
-T-J), pu. 821-66. Mwiy of the refer- | 
.(■■a to tluB vivadous peer show bi« love of i 

I lliilwr'l NiirtliiunptooshiiB, ii, 202-8 ; Csnip- 
! I'a CluincellorB, v. 433-3S ; Wulpolc's Lsttors, | 
|i, fflisiii, 17^ S**: Siftohope's History, vi. 
: -:t4 ; AiiDUitl De^isler (1775), CfaHrBClBni, I 
jli. 2'2-2a; Uiiy 5), Wgrtlhy Mootsgu's Let- 
I..TS. j. *S4-81.] W.P. C. I 

BATHURST, llENJAMIN{17e4-I809). | 
diplomatist, bom in London ou 14 March 
I7B4, was the third son of lli-nrj- Bathurst i 
[c(. v.], bitJiup of >"orwicb. He i» worthy of 
notice on account ol his mysterious deutli. ' 
At nn early age be was employed in diplo- 
inntio misaions, holding ut not' lime the {K>st 
of 8ecr»tar>> uf lejratjou at. I,ej.-h()ru. In 1W)9, 
wbi'n acting as envoy Inilii-cinirt of Vienna, 
Itnthiirst WHS relumine' tn England with im- 
jiortant despatches, lie lelt Berlin with ' 
IHusporta from the Prussian gOTerument, and i 
irnvelted towards Hamburg without a. see- I 
rant. On the road be disapjieared. The only , 
clue tu bis fate was a portion of his clothing | 
discovered near LuT2un. Tbe prevailing idea ' 
wae that Qiit burst wneassas§inatedbyi'rencb | 
siililiers for the sake of the despatches, but 
1: - death remains a mysterv. He married, 
- May 1W)S. Phillido, daughter of Sir Wil- 
< 111 Pratt Call, by whom lie bud one daugliter. 



tbvaita, 18fi3.] 

BATHiraST, HENRY (1714-1794), 
second Earl Batuubst, lord chanceUor, was 
tbe second but eldest surviving siui of Allen, 
first Earl Bathurst, and was bom on '2 Mav 
1714. HematriculatedBinalliolCalb!ge,0^- 
ford, 14 May 1730, audlook his degree, accord- 
ing to FosK. in 1733, when he trtuwferred his 
attentions to the study of the law and was 
colled to the bur at Lincoln's Inn in 17SK. 
Through the influence of his family be sot in 
parliament for Cirencester from April 1736 to 
April 1754, allying himself with the oppo- 
sition until the death of Frederick, prince of 
Wales, when be ranked with the supporters 
of the PeUiam ministry-. His reward for hia 
attachment to tbe former party had been 
the olticeii of solicitor-general and attomey- 

Sueral {1745) to the prince, and on Lord 
srdwicke's recommcudiition Ids support of 
the Pelhams was acknowledged by bis ap- 
pointment aa a judge of the common pleas on 
2 May 1754. On the sudden death of Chnrlea 
Yorke the great seal wns entruste<l to three 
commissioners on 21 Jan. 1770, of whom 
Justice Bathurst was tbe second, and to tbe 
surprise of the world he was in the following 
year, ou 23 Jan. 1771, created lord ubancellor 
and raised to the peerage as Baron Apstey, 
whereupon it was remarked that three judges 
who were unequal to tbe discharge of their 
duties were superseded by tbe least com- 
petent of tbe three. Tbis high office he re< 
lained until June 1778. when he was called 
upon to resign so that Lord North's cabinet 



ceeded to the earldom on bis father's deatli 
in 1775 — again became n member of the 
ministry in November 1T79 as lord iiPBsidtfnl 
of tbe council, and continued in that posi- 
tion until I-ord North's fall in 178^. After 
this event be gradually withdrew from public 
life, and died at Oakley Drove, near Ciren- 
cester, on 6 Aug. 17S4. His first wife, whom 
he married on 19 Sept. 1754, was Anne, 
daughter of Mr. James and widow of Charlea 
Philips, and she died on 8 Feb. 1758. In 
the next year, on 7 June 1769, he took to wife 
Trypbena, daughter of Thomas Scawen of 
Kotiliamptonshire ; by her, who died at 
Abb'sCourt, Surrey, ou 9 Dec. 1807, he had 
issue two sons and four daughters. The 
'Case of tbe unfortunate Martha Sophia 
Swordfeager' (1771), an unhappy woman 
who was apparently entrapped into a pre- 
tended marriage, is attributi>d to the pen of 
Lord Bathurst, and the work an the * Law 



Bathurst 



Bathurst 



r»1nt.ive to TrinJs U Nisi Prius,* wiiidi bears 
ilic nnme of Jiurtjce fiu]ler, i» eumetimea 
»nid lo have been foundei) an t.he coUuctions 
•if llie older Inwyer. QathutetV juilgnuinta 
whilst in tbe court of oummon plesB are id 
tlie report* of Serjeaiit O. Wilson ; liis de- 
iTt«s wbitit pwsidinif in cliariwry are pre- 
(vrved in the reporta of Mr. John Dickons. 
By a imiTer«al cansenaiis of opinion Earl 
Uathurst is pronounced to hnre been the 
kust efficient lord chunceUor of the lust 
cttntmy, his snccessor, Lord Campbell, not 
ehrinkiDg from the gtal«inent that the build- 



DathuTst ; ' hut it is recorded to his honour 
that liis patronage wru distributed fairl^r and 
judictouJd<r> both in the law and the church. 
Amon0 those npon whom he conferred office 
was Sir William Jonee, who in return dinli- 
cuted to Earl Bathurat his tmulation of the 
spowhea of Ihsus. Ae a politician he con- 
curred in all the acts of the North ministry, 
and it is little to his credit that on the death 
of Lord Chatluim ha wns one of the four 
peers who signed the protest against the 
(irnnt of an aanuitj to the successors of that 
title. 

[Fosa. viii, 288-48 ; CampbeU's ChanCBUorB. 
V. 438-72; OonL Mug. (17B4), liiT. 771 ; Wal- 
polo'i LeHen, vi. 2BB ; OorreipondeneB of 
Uuurge 111 and Lord North, ii. 17S; Wraxall, 
il. 302-3: Stanhope's Hist, of England, v. 302. 
vi. 2S3.] . W. P. C. 

BATHURST, HENRY (1762-1834), 
third liliKi. Batbcbst, statesman, son of 
HeniT Bathurst, second Earl Bathurst, and 
ffTfLndson of the first Lord Bathurst, was 
bom on 23 May 1762. His mother was a 
daughter of Thomas Scawen, Esq., of Man- 
well, in the countv of Northampton. Bath- 
urst married, April 1789, Georgina, daughtjjr 
cd'Lord George Henry Lennoi, and succeeded 
lo the family honours on 6 Aug, 1794. He 
waa a, personal friend of Mr. Pitt, and on the 
formation of his second ministry in 1801 he 



dington, and, after having held the seals of 
the Foreign Office from October to December 
in 1809, subsequently became president ofthe 
hoard of trade under the DuKe of Portland. 
In Lord Liverpool's ministry he occupied the 
responsible position of secretary for war and 
the colonies, and finished his political career 
under the Duke of WelliogtOTi, 1828-30, as 
lord president of the councQ. Though Lord 
Bathuritt did not liclong to that class of pub- 
lic men who leave their mark behind them, 
he wan an able and useful minister, and for 



the improvement in tho co 
insular war which begun o 



correspondence wit !i < ' 
to be found in the ' ^^ 
i 9 very interesting. :i:. 

ness in appreliendiUj; ;:.■ .;.....-... ,-- 

brought before him, m wnW a^ pr^miiiiiuds 
in dealing with them. It likewioe d^vdval 
upon Lord Bathurst to defend the poliCTtf 
the government in their trcaimi'ut of ih- iir.i 
Nnpok-on. which was bitttrlv a-v > ■ ■ > 
UoUand in the Housts of Lor.: 
1817. Hia speech •m that occm ; 
and simple, litit was thought 1^ 
of the eK-empmwr to savour i™. um." 
pleasantry for so solenrn a subset, HU ii 1 1 
of course will frequently bo found in (vrm 
tion with the slave tinih> ; iim! he >•"■ 
of the tones who ftip;- ' ■ ;■ 
n-uenl of the Homaii i ' 
politics he wa« a t«i-' 
caused Ui tolie any mi 
eStMt the passing of lu..- u^i.imu j...ii. 
spoke and volod against the «:>;»:ind r.L,.: 
of that measure nn thegraund that it <>.' 
not reform but destroy tli" oonatitution ■ > 
was through life, howL-ver, « num of «'- 
are colled mixlerdle vievrs, and sovau 10 hitr 
enjoyed the eitteem and respect of his ton- 
temporaries of both political paniaa. 

[CHsUereoeh't CorrespondcnM ; W«Oin»li" 
Despiiti'bea ; Liinl Oiluhiatet'a Wary; Ojh'- 
and Cabinets uf Geoirgs IT; Hansard'* I'.;- 
menlary Debates.] T, E. K 

BATHTJBar, HENBY 117111-.: 
bishop of Norwich, seventh ^on uf n-nji-i 
younger brother of ,\llen, first Eurl |lii:liiii- . 
was bom nt Braokley, Northiiniiii'in-lnf. . 
IB Oct. 1744, and was edueated ai Wiiuh. - 
tt-r, and New CoU(«e, Oifopd. Hi- b..' .■ 
rector of Wilchingham in Norfolk ; Jn ! :" 
WQB madtf canon of Christ Church, OiJi'- 
andinl791>prebendarvof Darhain. In l^'■ 
on the translation of Dr. Mauuera-Sulton ro 
Canterbury, he was onsecratod biahi>p d 
Norwich. Dr. Bathurst died in Londaii. 
1837, and was buried nt Ocvftt Msli ■■m, H- 
■wtts dtslinguishod througliotit In- . 
liberality of his pi4nciple#,fti)'l I 
was considered Hjhe ' lh«only 1 
in theHooseof Lords. Hnwain. 
Komnn catholic emancipatioii, ■ 
speeches in tlio liou«c,nndby In- ] 
ofaMtition in favour of thai oi-' 
the Itoman rjvlholics of Tiiain : 
when over ninrty yearsof agt'. h-- «i ir 
the house to voce in support of l.oni M 
bourne's govenim«nl. 
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Though his published writings were but gagemont with tho Dutoh in Fohnmrx ^^fthnt 

scanty, comprismg only a few sermons, two year. He n^presontoil Uiolunoiui* York^hiiv, 

of his charges (1806, 1815) and a 'Letter to as burgess in the imrliamont KumiuouiHl by 

the late Mr. Wilberforce on Christianity and Cromwell in U^Vi, ami ntfain iu Uio)mi*t) 

Politics, how far they are reconcilable \ 1818), Cromwell's iuirli«n»out in 1 t^>S. I n ^ ulv I <WV7 

Pr.Bathurst's love of literature was great, and he was namtnl oU»ot of the CoUojjtM\lf IMiy- 

his literary instinct just: he refused to be- sicians in the nxMU of the giM^nt llnrvvy, 

lieve in the authenticity of the Rowley poems, Bathurst wns physician to Cnmiwell nn^l to 

which, he said, had no mark of antiquity, the family of hi rliichani Knnshnwo. When 

but might pass for a modem work, u the the latter, after his captun* at the Imttleof 

spelling and obsolete words were taken away. Worcester, was kept a prisoner in I lOtnlon. he 

The bishop married a daughter of Charles fell *ver>' sick of the pn» vailing sct>rlmtie»* 

Coote, dean of Kilfenora, and brother of Sir ; and Bathurst interctHKnl for him with the 

Eyre Coote. His eldest son, Henry Bath- Protector, who, on thostrtMigth of tluMlootorV 

URST, was fellow of New College, Oxford, medical certificate, ohtaimnl at the iMintuMl 

became chancellor of the church of Norwich chamber the order for FanshaweV lihoration, 

in 1805; held the rectories of Oby (1806), overruling the stivnutms (»hjeoti<Mis of Sir 

North Creake (1809), and Hollesley (1828^; Harry Vane. He was very eharitalile, and 

and was appointed archdeacon of Norwich m yet was said to liavi* aeoumulated a !\>rtune 

1814. His chief work was * Memoirs of the of 2,(XX)/. a year. 

late Dr. Henry Bathurst, Lord Bishop of Bathurst inarritMl lOiixalxMh. daughter and 

Norwich,' 1837, in the appendix to which a])- coheiress of Brian Willaneo, Kw|., of Clint, 

Tieared a charge (1815) and a sermon (1816) Yorkshire, and had a nninnnuis faniilv. 1l»* 

oy himself. He issued in 1842 a supplement, died on 26 April 165)^ a^ed tVJ. 

with additional letters of his father, entitled fMunk's Hull of ilio ('ollo^n of Plivsiolani.. 

'An Easter Offering for the Whigs . . . j 222; Udy KHrnlmwo's Mrnioir-j Cufniidnrof 

being a Supplement to the Memoirs of the stuto I'apiTs. 16/ia; Woixls AtliPiur (lUlw). Hi. 

late Bishop of Norwich,' 1842, in which he looO; Kasti, ii. ll.| It. U. 
sought to expose the injustice of the whig 

party in constantly refusing to promote his BATHURST, HAL1MI (lO'iO I70i).flnnn 

father to a richer see. Archdeacon Bathurst of AVulls and pn-^idi'ni of Trinity (Sillop, 

died 10 Sept. 1^44 (Gent Mao. xxii. (new (>xf(»rd, was born at. Ilotliorpe, in llio pnnsli 

ser.), p. 652). The bishop's third son, Ben- of Thedingworlh, NorfIifinipf»»nslnin, not far 

iamin [q. v.], is believed to have been mur- from Marki-t llnrlKiroiiifh. Iln wn^odnraled 

"dered; his elder daughter, 3Ir8. Thistle- at tho fnu! srhool iii('oventry. lie was ono 

thwayte, rewrote her father's memoirs from «f » family of si-vi'IiIi-imi, fonrt4.pti of wliotii 

her eldest brother's papers. w«re sons, and six of tli<Mn lo«t tlioir liv»»«i 

[Memoirs and Correspondence of Dr. Bath- \" /^l^, '*'/^;?' ''^ «*%<•»»«/•';- >: ''"i; "^ 

urit, by Mrs. ThistlethwSyte, 1863 ; Gent Mag. ^^¥\ '^ ^^r^'^^;!;'' Tu . i "* ^V"''**"'"' !"/ '/"^ 

Tol. Vii, new series.] E. L ctf Alh^n, first harl Hathnrst [o. v. |. At ho 

age of foiirte»'fi he wiwit l^» Cfl/Hif'atnr ilnll 

BATHURST, JOHN, M.D.( 1607-1 659), (now Wore#mt^ir(^.llo>(»'),0, ford; hut wifliin 

physician to Oliver Cromwell, wa« the a few dayw he inij/rMt^'d to Trifiity, of which 

second son of Dr. John Bathurst, of Ooud- colh-g^s f>r. K^tt**!, hi* ^rnfi/lfHtfw>f by mnr- 

hurst in Kent, a connection of the old family riage^ wa^ th''ri prc<«id«'nt. M'* live/l nt |)r. 

of Bathursts settled in that place, and th« Kett/'rftl/Kl((ififr<i(whi/'h»rc«tillr'Hlh»^l K/*ff^l 

ancestors of Lord Bathorst. He wasbrjm in Ilalh for two yt^nr^^. \n Wml h/» w«<» iAt^v\i^\ 

Sussex, his mother being Dorothy, daughter sehofar //f hi«i vtAUy^tr^ nw\ hnv\uu InVt^n tii^ 

of Captain E. Maplesden of Manclen, a naral B,A. degr^^ in lO'W yfn\ut^<\ a tiA\h^My nh 
officer. In December 1614 Bathurst entiirred ' Trinity in 1610. \u I6ii h^ w»« or/lntne/l 

the university ofCambridge as a sixar at PenH prieH by Bi*h<^; Hkinmr ; wh^n h'' ^^^/'i7^d 
broke College, took the degree of B.A. in : fl^aYy»Ti*.«ofd''r^ r-* nnkn/r^m. On thf'hr<'»king 

1617-8, and that of M.A. in 16^1. In 16^57 (mt of ihp cW\\ wtir h^ ww* romjK'll/d, lik*» 

he obtained the degree of M ,D., and in t.h#> many of hi^ /■l/ri/nl hT^thf^n, fo •"'•k \ny 

same year, on '22 I)ec^ was udmitt^ at rmfA work. Uf *tnd»H m'dirin/^, »»nd in l6oi ftttik 

<*andidate and fellow of the Koyal Cr>lle((ft f4 sn M.tf. d^sfr^/*, Hnd ^^n/fi'(/>d n* h phy^winn 

Physicians, of which he was afterwardi* twiee at fnfmf\. K/» ^l<•r•flm^ « jfr/»«f fri/»n// f4 Uf. 

<;ensor, in 1641 and 1650. On I Feb. l^t:^ ^ Th/^s* Willi:*, whf>^ fmfunr-* «nd <^nti- 

he was incorporated M.A, at ^>3cfofd. We m^-ttt^c^^rnhM hi-«'r«rn; *nd fhA twh fr\*>nfU 

hear of him in 16^ M attending the 4iek :^a« n-v^r] tf* Aft/^nd rfgru]nr)y AMnj^d^^i rnnfk<>t 

znen of the fleet after BLake^a prolong en- ^Y^y Mondsy. hr. Vmfh*if*t nfintn*y) f't 
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rot]«idt-rable t>miiu*nc« hi liis profeteion. and 
ill npite of bein^ » rojutial wna cmplojvd by 
ihe state uphysiciaii In Ibc dck niid wuuiidod 
ill tliu nav}-, in wliidi cjijiacitv he is euid to 
hare given pvnt Hitiftrnctiim ' uothio theaM 
cotntnnndeis oiid tlic ndminiltT.' Be did not, 
Itawever, forget lue elf riciil ciilIiii|C, one brancU 
of which he exerci^cil n*iib iinininent risk lo 
himwlf. Ruben Skinnier, the ejected bishop 
of Oxford, was nllowed lo hold the rectory of 
I.nunton near Bicester, where, ncitwithstnnd' 
iiig the danacT of bo doing, he w«s wonl to coa- 
fcr holy onfers. On tlicsi- ucrtwianH Br. IJaih- 
urst tiBed to net ns his urclideacon. ihp prox- 
imity of Oxford tmnbliiig him to Tiultdiualon 
under the pretentw of iitleiidinghis pfiti«nts, 
It i8«aid that the ontiiinlionti were fometimm 
hehl in the chajje! of TiTnity Hoi logo, where 
Dr. Hathurst stilt reljiined hia fellowahip, 
having subinitttd Ion tpmporury complin ncu 
withtnecoodilionBof the pBrliaiUfnturv visl- 
iHtioQ of m48, Ab fellowof Trinity h'e was 
dblu to do gomi e--[Tlce to un old friend ; for 
lifter lhi> denth of Cromwell hv persuaded a 
majnritv of the fellows to elect l>r.Soth Ward 
as preNident, tiiotigh disqtinliHed forthcoHice 
by the pollegp Blntute*. !>r. Bathuret look 
a promineiit ptirt during the rebeUion in the 
formation of that liltloband of gcit^atific men 
at Oxford which wan the (^rm of the Itoyal 
Society. Bishop Spral mentJunG him among 
'iheprineipaland moBl conslimt of those who 
met m Dr. Wilkiiis his lodgings in Wadhom 
College, which was then Um pUee of resort 
for vertuous luid lenmed men. In ltl50 he 
jirelixed a reeommujidoton,' copy of Latin 
lamhioatg Hohbes'g 'TreulWof lluman Nn- 
ttirej' but it is clear that at Ihis lime (1650) 
llobbes was not regarded bv churchmpn m 
u dungeroua writer, for Seth Ward also wrote 
a commendation of liubl>ei>. These inmbies 
recommended Riittini-il in the notice of thn 
Duke of Devoiisbiiv. M.-i -..n ..f ili.il ICurl 
of Devonahire n]i« vj- 1 1 hMk '-.'.■. luiTmri. uml 
it was tliroii(^li ill 
Biibeequently oljlui 
n the Hesl'ir 



with his work incoUeRe. The work t»f r. 
to was 'tlie rrpaiiing, lidding to. Mid k-n 
fvillK of thf coll-jrr- biiildintr-.* 'IViniM 
deejily inil-'lit'-i '" '■•'•■ !■■■''■ "*■■■- i'>- '■ 

college eliM 

complet.'.l t!. 

(2,000/.), nliil.' 1 1.' 

decomtionii were su | ■ i 
I which he mnde. 'I'li 

his friend. Dean -M.i 
I plan receivtid some inijirnvrfii' 
, Christopher Wren. U h sup;< 
' chaiiel WHS built in imilatii''' ' 

at Chatsworlh erp.;(.^l In Tl.iiV. 

The new quadrang!.' I' ■ 



Wren was the nrrbi:. ■ 

in 1668. Nor wi- 

buildings which wt r- 

ener^ ; he Is said t < > ) 

of his own money "n 

chssinefor40W. 111. 

Oxford, forthoTrinii;. ; 

terms of intimacy wii!i uU iL- 

churchmen of his time — Skiim 

rich. South, Allestrpc, nnd, ni 

''A'ardj who caUa liim ' one ol' 

men hislinie uHbrda.' Eenci«itii , 

that there is any truth in thit report thativ 

was unsettled in hisreligiotis v: ' 

which perhapfi aroM' fn>m tin 

having written favourably of 1!' 

hud evidently, however, wide - \ 

Calnmy tells ue of an ejected i: 

who residtsi at Oxfonl. nnd ■ « ,i ■ 

with Dr. Bathumt. whom lie wrmio im-i 

speak of sjs ft very polite catholic-^pintcil jm- 

son,andnf oreai gimeroniiy.' Then)i»rMMii 

to believethatllaihiirst helped Ihifi jiv>od nm 

pecnninrily 

eminentW ni< • i ■ . ■ 
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; and openly rt 
In 1663 he 



.,111.17, ..l'"\V,.lls. 
ilmniloiied uieili- , 
rtaumcd bi» clerical charac- ' 
s chaplain to the 
king, and in 1664 president of IVinity; in the | 
same year he married Blery, widow of Dr. , 
J. Patmer, warden of All Souls. He was , 
elected fellow of the Royal Societj- in 1B63, 
and in 1688 president of the branch of it es- ' 
tnblished at Oxford. In 1670 he was made | 
dean of Wells, still retaining hi« president- | 
ship, and in 1601 he was nominated by Wil- 
liam and Mary to the bishopric of Bristol, 
with license to keep the deanery and head- ■ 
ship in commendam; but he refused the [ 
offer, because he thought it would interfere 



.■ll..c 



of Trii 
iMlv 



:id ^. 



*^ing 1. 
iaily. No .; 



■htheju, ■ ., 
tructrnl young aristocrats to Tricitj . \v 
others was hia own nephew, the well-krr 
Earl Bathurst, Pope's friend, who lia» t'' 
tie nn ainusing sceoiini of bin tuK'!-'- 
Though the nephew wasonlv 'ii'- 
entered nt Trinity, while ttn 1, 
yond eighty, the earl told Bull,. 
pherthat'fiewellrenii.iiit>..i>-.ll 
with his uncle's com. 
'although he mail>^l 
cipline in his colli 
Htruetion chiefly 11, li- 
faultsof thedelin(|u<'iii -. n.^xn- nun mi,, 
all theyoung studeutfiutuiiied and luie'J I . 
Thefactisjhe was food of thr society of yi<i: 
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Ik, who aenemlly tvepond to the affectiun 
jieir eldors. Ajnong his youno; prol Ggf a 
■ John PLihpt^ the author of ihie ' Splen- 
iBhiUiiiK,' and thu laiuouB Lord Somejs, 
I never Iml hia sHeoiion for Trinity and 
MauU head,flndatBathursl's request WHS 
Hnl contributor to the improvements of 
mllngi! liuildingi; it was through Lord 
SiiTTi.'rB's iniluence that the bisliopHc was of- 
■••'J to Unllinrst, It gives us a curiougpic- 
< I '- of thu times when we hear that Bathurst 
- 'ikt'il lu BUrpriMi scholars walking in the 
^to\« at uiiwiiMnablu hours, on which occa- 
siuna he fnijuently carried (v whip.' Be regu- 
larly allendtKl the eurly prayera (5 a.m.) in 
till' uolicgu chnpel up to the nge of eighty- 
twu. In Kill liut yeurs he became blinc^ but 
wim still able to wnlk alone in tht- c»11p^ 
gardens ; this, howKVur, was the cause of his . 
death, fur one day while walking there he | 
■liunblwl over an oustH(.'k.fraoturvahiK thigh- , 
txiDf, wid never recovered from the accident. 

I>r. Bathurst is I«rmed in biographical no- ' 
[icoi ' a distinguished wit, phitosojmer, poet, 
and tlicolotfinn:' liuthia 'Lili-rary Itemains,' . 
publishHl by TUomus WurtJm, who was a j 
fellow of Tnnily some yenra after Bathursts 
time, containalltliatiseitantof his writings, I 
Biiil they are not very exiensivii or important. | 
They consist of »e('eTaI ' Orationes ' in Latin, | 
most of them held in the Oxford Theatre [ ] 
Bome ' rnelectiones et Quieatioues Medicw,' I 
also in Latin ; some ' Poemata Lntina,' chiefly ! 
in the huxnoicter, but eotne in the iambic, and I 
aomo in the elegiac metre. All theso prove ' 
him, OB he is reported to have been, a good [ 
Latin scholar, with a considerable fund of I 
liiiinoiiri a few ehort EnKlisb poems of not 
:i \t.'ryhi^h onlerof merit uiiiki'upthe volume. ' 
I 'i.'idiiun attributes Ii> bim a cnrious work en- i 
ruled 'Ne«-s from the Deiid' filial ?), which 
t^ncs BU account of a certain Anne Green, I 
v, do had been hanged at (.)xfonl for child- 
iiiiinler, and was restored lo life bv Drs. 
('■■riT (afterwards Sir 'William), Willis, 
I'liirh.iuid Bathurst, The real author was' 
■i-iiWWatkinaof Christ Church, Buthurct I 
A\ preflxed some verses to the tmcl. He | 
.■\•■<^ said to have been the author of ' Prte- ! 
< 1 lones tres de Bespiratione ' (ItiiVl). He I 
■jioted, us we learu from a letter of liis [ 
n to his friend, Seth Ward, a ' History of 
i'nioiiies. together with their usefulness, 
ijitber necesMty, in divine worship,' and a | 
■ ] lidlorv and genuine Notion of riT-iicliing, i 
which.' he adds, 'perhaps might serve a lit tie ] 
to take olT that erroneous and sufierstitious 
conceit of eermons which obtains so among 
I the rulgur that it hua almost cu«t nil other 
religion out of doors;' but the wojecl* 
Bver carried 
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of his own to be pub- 
lished, and inserted a special clause in his will, 
forbidding the publication of his mauosoript 
sennuns. He left some coins and portraits 
lo iha Bodleian. Several of his poetical pieoo 
are published in the ' JIuste AagUcame,' 
[Life and Lilemry Remains of Ralph Bnthuret, 
J Ac. by Thomaa WarKm (1781).] J- H. 0. 

I BATHUB8T, HICIIAKD (d. 170:3), es- 
; suyist.was boni in Jamaica, and sent lo Eng- 
' loud lo study medicine. His lather, Colonel 
j Bathurst, brought to England in 1750 the 
DGgm, Francis Barber, who became Cunoua 
I OS Br. Johnson's black servant. * My dear 
I friend. Dr. Bathurst,' said Dr. Johnson, wiih 
a warmth of approbation, ' declared he waa 
glad that his fctlier, who waa a AVest India 
I planter, had left his afTairs in total ruin, he- 
I cause, having no estate, he was not under the 
, temptaiiou of having slaves' (Bo«WBLl^ vii. 
375). Ho took the degree of M.B. at Peter- 
1 house, Cambridge, in 17'15, and afterwards 
studied medicine in London, where he made 
. the ac()uuinlance of Dr. Johnson, and was a 
i member of the elub at the King's Head, 
'DearBalhurflt,' Jolmsunusedlosiiy (PlOKZi's 
Anecdoten) ' whs a man to my heart's con- 
tent ; he hated a Ibol and he tiated a rogue, 
and he haled a whig : he was a very good 
hater.' Batliurat wns e contrihtitor to the 
'Adventurer,' conducted by Huwkeaworth, 
wilh the assistance of Johnson and Joseph 
Warton, In September 1754 Bathurst was 
elected physician to the Middlesex Hospital, 
but went to Barbadoes, whence he wrote two 
lettere to Johnson in 1767 (publishml by 
Croker), and become un army physician in the 
expedition neainst Havonnah, where he died 
of [ever in IjO'J. 'The Havonnah is taken ; 
a conquest loo dearly obtained,' exclaimeil 
Johnson, ' for Bathurst died before it. Vic 
Prianau tanti tofagve Tnga fait' Bos- 
well says, on Airs. >\ illiams's authority, that 
Dr. Johnson dictated the essays in tie ' Ad- 
veniurer' signed 'T.' to Bathurat, who wrote 
them down and sold ihem for two guitieas 
each to his own benefit. Johnson would not 
acknowledge them, but smiled when he said 
he did not v'Htr. ihem. Il ia a ourious fact 
that Ur. Johnson often named BatliuntI in 
his prayers after the death of the latter. 

[BuHwrll's LifH of Johuhon ; Bavkiiis'a John- 
son, j.p. 219- 331] B. H. 

BATHURST, THEODORE {i. 1651), 
Latin )>opt, descended from an ancient family 
of Hothorpe in Northamptonshire, and a 
relalive of Dr. Ral^b Bathurst [q. v.], the 
famousEnglisbpliyMcian.scJinlnr.and divine, 
was a student of Pembroke College, Cam- 
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briiifii;, tlu- tolU-gK to wUicii Edmund Speniwr 
beltiti([otl,(indwlLLilatliBreexwuI«] liislrnns- 
Intiao of Ilmt poet's ' Slieplierd's Cftlendar.' 
Tb-U IraiiBl&tion luul tlie lioiiour of being 
liiijUlv (.'omiuendtd by Sir Riclianl Fotisliawv, 
wiiK Ittu hiiuself left \it epwimens nf Lntin 
traoslaTiouB of English verse. ButhuTBt led 
ft privntG life, nnd woe a man of little (ambi- 
tion. So miicb the more, saj's one of his 
(iditore, he deseired honour ae he deaircd Jl 
1cm. Biit.hurat.'s translntioii was edited tirst 
by Br. 'Willium DlUiugbam, of Emmanuel 
College, and dedicated lo Francis Lano. It 
was repiiblished bv John Ball, who, in his 
address to the render, Mya he had much and 
looe labour in prociiring a copy of Balhurat'a 
woMt. It Tvafl then already rare among tho 
bookftellcTB. DtllinKham'H edition is not to 
be found in the BHtish Miiaeum. Ball's edi- 
lion is accompanied by the original eclogues 
ontheoppoaitepo^^es. Heepeaksofltatliiiral, 
in the addrEBs above mentioned, as ' pocta 
non minus ornatus quam gravis idem pustea 
theoiogus, qui baa eclogos ita Latiue rertit 
Ut obacuria lucem, oaperis lievitatem, alque 
omnibus frje nitorem et elegantiam fienera- 
vnrit.' He added a Latin dtsaertation. ' De 
Ytta Spenaeri et acriptie,' Lond. 8vo, no date 
and 1(32. The [ireciee title of Balliurst's 
book is ' Calendariiun Paslorale aive EclngiD 
duodecim totidem aiini mensibus accommo- 
dalK) Anglic^ olim acriplte ab ICdmiindn 
Sjieuger Anglonim poetiirum ^rincipe; uimc 
autem eleganfi Latino carmine oonat* a 
Thendoro Bathurst AuliePembrochianieHpud 
Cantabrigiensea aliquando souio,' Lond. 8vo, 
1853. 
rCooper'a Athentc Cunlnb. ii, 262 ; Brit. Mua. 



BATHURST, WALTEE (1764 P-I837), 
captain in the royal navy, was a n^bew of 
Dr. Henry Bathurat, bishop of Norwich 
[q. v.], miaa a son of another of the 
tfiirty-eix cluldren of Benjamin, youn^r 
brother of Allen, first Earl Bathurst, After 
being borne os the books of the guardahip at 
Plymouth for more than a year, he was, on 
5 Oct. I7S1, appointed to the Yarmouth, 
■which, in the beginning of 1T82, accompanied 
Sir George Rodney to the West Indies, and 
participated in the glorioua victory to leeward 
Af Dominica 12 Apnl. He afterwards served 
in the PerseuB frigate, was made lieutenant 
on 15 Nov. 1790, and in April 1791 wos 
appointed to the Ferret brig on the home 
station. He continued in her for nearl; three 
years, and on 30 D«c. 1793 was appointed to 
the .'Andromache frigate, in which nc served , 
on the Newfoundland station, and uft«rwarda > 
■with the fleet oft'Cudij! under Lord St. Vin- ' 



rem. lit .May Lil3i be wa« tnuuferrt-'.: 
thp Villi- de Paris, and on 3 July 176? - 
appuiIlt4^d captitin of tbu samv flup by <<r 
from Lord St. Viacput. Uia promnticn ■' 
not confirmed till :>4 Ot-t. ITUU ; liut hv 
linued to command th«^ Ville do Pan^ 
Mav ISOO, and for a nrrest pan of il.- ■ : 

witli Lord St. Vincent's tlap ui 'i ■ 

He afti-rwarda coinmandr^d r! < 

fitigatr, the Teqiaichorc. nnd iK. 

EnRl lndii!S, in all of which lif- ■ 

inninkiugsevuraliidipni.- 1 1 

home the Pitt, rorhi'-' 

commanded her ay ' 

in Julv 1809 was •■i..i 

ofXxw^Chalham'fiirii, 

following year bnwasniipinutecl to ttn' !■ 

74 guns, in which he -a-vai out to thn M' 

temnean, and slaved tUero till the end vt 

war. Uehad no'fiiHlKT ^.Trk-.. illl !■_ 



which, on 20 Oel. 1- 
ll<<Ht commanded In 
ut Savai'itio. The,;,. 

the Genoa's toss tnhj ■. ■ ■ 

killed comidcrabij- escffdc J 1 1 . 
&bip in the fleet, and incluili'i 
Captain Bathurst. It is snii.^ 
known that the lord high adiii 
great extent persouaDy reapoutibl..- Inr 
action having been fought, and that b>; : 
the most lively interest in the result - 
was thus prompted lo writ«, with hiaonu 
hand, a letter of condolence t 
widow, the mother of live children. 
these, foUowinp his father's atcpa, cart*-^ 
navy, and had attained thti nuik ofj(_ 
mander, when he died at a comparatt^ 
early age, 

[Gent. Mng. iL-vii. ii, SSa; Offlcial P»p,r 
the PnHic Bec^rd llfflee.] J. K. 1. 

BATMAN, JOHN (1800-1840), lbs w 

Euled founder of the rolony of Victoria, wn 
orn at Pururauttu, New "South Walta,ia 
lf*00, iind eurly in life beoanie ■ aettler m 
Von Uiemen'a Iwmd. In 1827, conjoiiii' 
with another aettler, J, T, Gellehrund I a1! 
wards lout in the South Austndiiui bi; n 
Batman applied for a grant of laini j: 1 
Phillip Bav. Aconviclsettleni...:! 
there in 1^03 by I,irutenanl-L .. I 
lins, of tlie Royal Marines, bud 
Btelv abandoned, and V"\-\ V\i,-': 
partly of the alleged |'' 

cupied [ but in 18:;i 
rumour that tho i'<- 
settlements at unoccoi-,,,. |p,>, 



been aent from Sydney to Part 
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: [iiiin And hi« cnlleatcue aUIvd thnl, on | 
liinff 8, gmnl. in thm loculily.t bey were | 
, ' ;>iireil to skip tliitlior fram Lannrctiton ' 
I./hhJ to 2,000 stuvji, Mid SO heiid of choice 
cowsandhorses,&c., 'the whole, to thr value 
afSJXXit. to 4.00(M., being underthe direction 
or Mr. John Bntinnn, n native of Npw South 
\.-..,., . 1.,,,, y, ,.. s-,,„|, WbIm pivemmpnl I 

■ ' !' : \\'estern, Bnd ther&- 
. |.. I ilil not be complied > 
-■ AiiLi ilu-.l;,iim^iii, whohadathrivinfl; . 
!:i ill Vail Diiiiutii'd Luid, rendered useful 
I ■, icp to the BUthoiitiea There in the 'Mack , 
I r." In 1835 the rnnaer project wiw re- ' 
III vMtl. An Bssociation or company forcolo- I 
iii«iii)f Port Phillip was formed tn Viui Die- 
men's Land, and Batmiui, as its head, nus 
sent over from Laiincestoa secretly (o report 
on the climate and general capabiuties of the I 
district forgrazinj^ and agricultural purposes. . 
ile proceeded thither with bis famdy and a ' 
«nall parly, and on 6 May 1835, within view I 
of what now b laiown as ColUngwood Flat, ! 
mode a treaty with Certain chiefs of the 
aborif^nes, whereof the estimated number 
in the locality was 7,000, by which, in con- 
niitenitirin of aome small gifts and a promised 
annual tribute of knives, scissors, axes, and 
(•lop-clothing, they affreed to make over to 
him two tracts of laud of the aggregate area 
of 600,000 acres, which included the present 
sin- of the cityof Melbourne, Theteitofone 
of the deeds of conveyance, with which Bat- 
nuuiliad provided himself beforehand, will be 
found inlTeaton's ' Australian Dictionary of 
Dates,' setting forth that the chiefs Jaga- 
jo^^ (^loolick, and others 'agree to give, 
enuit, enfeolf, and confirm to the said John 
Batman, bis heirs, executors, and asaignB ' 
the lands In question. A curious illiiHtru- 
tion of tha way in which the syrnatures 
were obt&ined is atTorded by the following 
extract from Batman's private diary, given 
in the same work: 'Sunday, 7 -lune. De- 
tailMd this morning drawing iip triplicates 
of tho demle of the land I have purchased, 
and delivering over to them (the natives) 
more propertr. Just before liinving, the two 
prinaipal oluefe (described bv Batman in 
mnother plare as over six feet high and very 
IiuldBome men) came and laid their cloaks 
or royal mantles at my feet, wishing me to 
M0«^ the same. On my consenting to take 
them, they placed them on my neck and 
01W my shoulders, and wemed quite pleased 
to see me walk about with them on. I bod 
BO trouble to find out their secret marks. 
One of my natives went to a tree, out of 
tight of tlie women, and made the Svdnev 
iMttivM* mark. After this wa8 done, t took 



with me two or three of my natives t^i the 
principal chief and showed him the mark on 
the tree. This be knew immediately, and 
pointed to the knocking out of the teeth. 
The mark is always mode wllen the crre- 
mony of the knocking out of the teeth in 
front is done. However, aflerthis I desirwl, 
through my natives, for him to make his 
murk, when, after looking about some lime, 
and hesitating for a few minutes, he took 
the tomahawk and cm out in the bark of 
the tree his mark, which is attncliDd to tbia 
deed, and is the signature of the country and 
tribe.' The Australian bingrnpher says that 
only those acquainted with the natives" ways 
can understand this, and charitably suggests 
that although others may regard him as a 
self-del udeaenthusiaiit or worse, to Bnlmiin 
himself, who was a favourite with the un- 
tives and had been initiated into aorop of 
their mysteries, it all hod a satisfactory and 
sufficient meaning. The colonial authorities 
did not see matters in the satne light. The 
governor of ^'nn Diemen's Land, to whom on 
his n.'tiim Batman sent copies of the deeds, 
hud no authority on the mainland, even had 
he approved the transaction. The Sydney 
axithoriliex held that the sovereignly of 
Australia was vested in the British crown, 
and that acts, real or ollc^d, of the native 
chiefs could not be recognised. Some of 
Batman's parly, however, remained at Port 
Phillip, and another settler, G. Fawkner, 
whom Batman appears to have regarded as 
BU interloper, and who was a rival claimant 
to the honour of having founded the settle- 
. ment, also establishedhimself there, the first 
house on the present site of Melbourne beinff 
. erected in November of the same year. In 
I 1836 the Batman Association wound up its 
. affairs, selling whatever interest it had to 
two of its members, who proceeded toSvdney, 
and in October of that year succeeded in 
obtaining a sum of T,000/. from the govern- 
ment 'in consideration of tbe expenses in- 
curred in the first settlement.' A resident 
I magistrate, and a party of convicts under a 
Ifuard of the 4th foot, were sent to Port 
Phillip. A census of the settlement, taken 
nt the iame time, showed a total population 
of 163 males and 38 females. The town of 
I Melbourne (it was originally named Olenelg) 
I was laid out in the year after, 1837. Bat- 
I man removed from Van Diemen's I.and to 
Melbourne, and died there in May 1840, 
whilst what is now the colony of Victoria 
was still an outlying district of New South 
Wales. 

[Beaton's ADstmlian Dietionary of Dates ; 
Foi-Boorae's Origin of British Culonies.l 

H. M. C. 
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BATMAN, STEPHEN. D.II. (d. 1584), 

Ininslutor und miliior. whs Iwfii at Ilrulon in 
SoiuprselBliirt', atiil, ftflnr (i proliioinoiy pdn- 



? tijfnme of ItnrciLiricins t 
>8sU,ve<i ranvoraifin tni 
■ of gRiwrnll Chronidi 
liripspiiroveil BtttJior ' 



fi-ll for Ihp b 



the Hphnol of h'ls native town, ornuni 
wi>nl to Csmbridge, wliere he had the re- Dedii'i 
puiniion of being it lenraed innn nnd an ex- 1"r<l chtinccllor of Eii)i 
(■(■Uenl. pteaehcT. It is supposed he wus tb« npi^wn B«riholoini>, TIi* 
Biifpinttn wlio m 1534 took tbe degree of, tnt.ibnd Kerum; nowlv •■ 
I.l.,li,, boinjf Bt (hul time h priest and a rt'i- & nmended, withgiicli \1 
dent if nix yefti^' standing. Afterwards mti-jnnloeveryaevir.ilM' 
-Wcbbishop I'lirkpr selected him aa one of his of tlip moat apjiri-, 
<lomestic clinplnins. and employed him in the heretofore not InuiKl. 
(villection ol the libnur now deposited in ; able for »11 Eslatee, 
Coqitw Chriflti Colliigf, Cambridge. Batman ■ of ihe Mitid us (he Bodle,' Lond, 16f 
naserts that he collected 6,700 books for the I>edicAlriHo Lord Unnsdor " ". 
nrehhishop, though this is probably nil ux- Itieharilllnbinmin's'AiineiBnt Onier,S 
ngperation. In loTS he was rector of Merst- ond tlnitir Lniidnble, of Princn A 
ham in Sitrrey. He wn» also D.D. and his knightly Armory of the nonncl 1 
j)a]'iK)n of Newington Butts in the same 1RP3. 9. 'The new arrival of ti 
rnnnty. In 1582 he whs one of the domiario Oraeis into An^rlia, lammiliug the a 
chaplains of Henry Cary, Lord Hunsdon. He [ itii* present age,' Loud. n. d. 4to. 
resided for some time at Leedes, in Kent. ' [Bryilges'ii Brili-h BiMii.'t'niphtc. i. IH, i . 
His death occurred in li>84. iv. 10-45 : Tnnncr's Itibl Briu 80 ; MS. A.i 

He wrote; 1. 'CbriBtiall Glass for Chris- , S8G3, f, 87; W»r1/.ns Hiet. of Eni-I P. 
tlan Reformation, treating on the 7 deudlv {ISWJ. iii. 3M; MS, BaW, ■.-- • ' 
Sinns,' Lond. 166S, 4to. 2. ' Travayled Pif- t-'"'T*r-» Ath,.n» Oantal.. i. fitki -if 
fTTcme, bringing Xewea from nil Parts of ihe ^""7' »,""^. "■ 3" • Amw's 1 ^ 
Worlde, snch like scarce harde before • [Lon- t"«.5d- "<"■'«« ,'""^''":"'^'' ^' 
don, bv John Denham], ISmi, 4lfl. .\n alle- 'v ,,? . '"iiL. .IJ','' ""• *^"'- " ' ,,. 
gorical-theolopcal romance of the life of »» "-i""--*"""- >■ '■1^1 ' ' 

man, in verses of fourteen syllables, in which, BATMAKSON, JOHN (<f. IBSI). j.i 
are introduced characters and historical in ci- of theCharti-rhoiise in London, stndiBd il: 
denta reldlxve to the reigns of Henry VIII, logy at Oxford, but there Is no (-\iil''iii. 
Edward VI, Mary, and Eliiabetb. 3. ' Joy- his having taken a degree in i !■ ■ 
fiill Newea out of Helvetia, from Them)hr. ' though supplicate he did i^< rpi 
Pnrncelsiiro, declaring the niinate fall of^tbe nity,' Whether ^e John Batcin'. ' 

Enpai dignitie ; also a treatise against Unury,' i who was sent to Scotland in 1 '>• > 
lOnd. 1575, 8to. 4, 'The golden booke of | James IV's oath to n treaty !■. :■ 
the leaden goddos, wherein is described the I and who acted on wvcral a 



I 



rayne imaginations of heathen Pagans and 
counterfaict Christians r wyth a description of 
their several Tables, what ech of their pic- 
tures signified,' Lond.l577,4to. Thiscunous 
volume,which is dedicated to Lord Hunsdon, 
contains first the de(K;ription of a winsider- 
able number of tlie heathen deities for gods 
of the gentiles. An account of the gods of 
superstition, as belonging to the K<amui 
catholic church, follows, among which are 
» of Arriua,Donatus,Henry Nicolas, 



lecBsesof piracy in thenmtl 
from that dati' till I'iie, is 1h<' - 
doubtful, but probable, as the ii 
means a common one. Tn I 
already a CnrthuBian, and v> < 
by Edward Lee (aflerwnriis « 
■v*„.i,\ ; .: i,i, hi^ ,-., , 



&c., with ' 



upon Erasmus. Rrasrous (frm 
terB we learn this fact I piii- 
sketcli of his character — 'unlciin 
from his writlii^fs, and boastful ■ 



■ vpstart Anftbaptistieall | In 1523, according to Tanner, 



Errours.' At the bead of the sectarian gods 
is placed the popeforhis heresy. Shakespeare 
is rapposed to have consulted this booh. 
5. Preface to I[olm] R[oger8]'a 'Displaying 
of an horrible Sectc of grosse and wicked 
Heret jqiies naming themselves the Family of 
Love,' 1579. 6. ' The Doome warning all 
men to the Judgement : Wherein are con- 
tnyciid for the most parto all the if munge 
iTodigiea hapned in the Worlde, with divers , 



rity of a manuscript belnngin;' 
Moore, he was prior of the Cli.i 
Hinton in Somerset; hut hi' ii 
caped theresearchpsof Dugdnli' ■■ 
editors, both in connection witli I ' 
l,ondon. On the death of Willi ■ 
prior of the l.ondon Charferbiui 
Batmanson wss electee! to snectril turn, li 
died on 16 Nov. 1531, and waa bunwl m :■■ 
chapel. This is the dali? given i 




I lore Petie, the \nogtt,plier of tLe Garthu- 
, If theataWtmeiit of Mmirice Chuuney, 
Qtempornry of Batinnnsoii'B, that Ii^a 
Lssor lIouEltloii, who was execut^l fot 
- fiisiiigtheoatUof supremacy, died on4 May 
i '>Mi, 'in the fifth .vuar of liia priorBt*,' iJe 

■ rrecl, B«lmun8on must have resigned the 
itiL-e some months before his death. The 
li<in(Cl«c given of bim varies with the opi- 

I I. ins of the writer. Pitaand Petre speiikof 
i I- ^[reat Icamiuft and niiftelii' life, while BbU 
. 1 1 Is liiui Bupercilioua and arrouaut, and fond 
r >jnBrre11iitg, tliough he allows that he wm 

I i.-lear writer. The only incident of his rule 
li:it has come down to us aHows liiin in n 

■ 1 1 ouraWe litrht. One of Uib monka wna iw 

I I rr.'(_-ted by the solitaty life that he was on the 
I" lint of committing suicide when the prior 
I i^cba^ed him from the order. 

TherallowingisuIiEtof his works : 1. >In 
< iinticA Canlicoruo),' lib. i. 3. ' In Siilunio- 
iiis Pmtfrbia,' )ib. 1. 3. ' In Evimgnlium il- 
l lid " MisauB eat," ' lib, i. 4. ' De Chrislo duo- 
ilenni, Homilia una (Cum facttis esset Jesus 
anDoruw duodecim). 5. ' Institittiunes No- 
^ ilioriun,' lib. i. 6. ' De Cootflmptu Mundi," 
lib. i, 7. 'DennicaMagdalena, contra Fa- 
brum Stabidensem,' lib. i. S. " Contra an- 
notationeaErBEmiRottcrdam.i,'lib,i, 9, 'Con- 
Ira (giiatdam Scripta Martini Lutheri,' lib. L 
10. ' RetrnctatioijuoPiindamScriptorum Buo- 
nim,' lib. i. None of thnae appear to exiat 
ill print, or in any of the more important 

iillectiom of mnnuacriptB in England. 
f ['etrein«'»Biblii)th(«akCnrta«iana. 167; Chan- 

1 us, De Vila Itntioneet Martyrio xviij Carthu- 
-iiriorum, ii. 51, 83; EniBLni Epiet. lii. 20 ; Csl. 

■ t Slate PaparB.Heo.VJII; Pits, DuScriptorilus 
t NgliiB, l43I ; Bala's Scrlptonim IttuBtTiani Miu 

rii BrvtODDis Cant. ix. n, 14, li. n. 09 1 Wood's 
\rheD»'nTOn. [Bliss), i. 60.] C. T. M. 

BATT, ANTHONY (d.]6r>l),wa8aBene- 
•lictiue moiik, who resided for some years in 
the Eoglish moiuistery of liia order at Dieul- 
"■nrt, iu Lorraine, Weldon {Chronolojpeal 
\ '.ffjil flaj-9 his death occurred 12 Jan. 1651 , 
:iil adds that 'he was agreal promoter and 

■ iii-tii>er of regular discipline, a ikmouB trans- 
i.iior of many pious books into English. He 
ivrute a most curious hand, and spent much 
ipf his lime at La Cell e, where there is a 
Cntecliiam of a large siie, whioh he composed 
ill the instance of some of the fathers in the 
■1 Union,' His published works are: 1. 'A 
I I .■iiirenlyTreasuroof ConfortableMeditotions 

rir] PmyerB written by S. Aucustin, Bishop 
I TTypjwn. Id three seFerall TreatiaoB ofhia 
^^'d!tnlions Soliloiiuies, and Manual,' trans- 

■ irion. Sf.Onwr, 1(124, 13mo. 2, 'A Hive 
if Sacred Ilonie-Combun, containing most 



sweet and heavenly counsel, taken out of 
the workea of the mellifluous doctor S. Ber- 
nard, alibot of Clareual,' Douay, 1(131, 8to, 
3. ' A Uiile of Oood Life,' translated from 
St. Beninra, Doua^, 1633, Iflmo. 4. 'The- 
saurus abaconditiis in AgroDominico inven- 
tus, in duaapartea ; 1° Precationes, 2* Me- 
ditationes,' Paris, lti41, 12mo. 

[Olivor's Historv of the Calliolic Religion in 
Cfimwall, fiOfl; cit. nf Priuted Bijoks in Brit. 
Mus.; Weldon's Chwnologieal Notes, 188, ap- 
pend. IS.] T, C, 

BATT, WILLIAM, M.D. {1744-1812), 
WHS bom at Collingbourne, in Wiltshire, on 
le June 1714, and was for some time a stu- 
dent at Oxford University. He then attended 
coursea of medical instruction in the London 
schools, after which he went to Montpellier, 
wlicre he took his doctor's degree in 1770. 
His name also ajipfnrs, itnder date 5 Oct, 
1771, among the students who studied at 
Leyden. On completing his studies he re- 
turned to England, bnt on ac<Miunt of his 
health he suhsequonlly removed to Genoa, 
where he obtained an extensive medical 
pmctice, and in 1774 was appointed pro- 
feBBor of chemistry in the university. Pr&- 
viouB to this the studv of chemistry iu the 
university of Genoa had been much neg- 
lected, but soon aft.er his appointment the 
lectures were thronged with pupils, He also 
made a special study of botany, and gathered 
an extensive collection of rare plants. His 
wide and varied acquirements and his public 
spirit won him the general esteem of his 
fellow-citiiens, which was greatly increaspd 
by his self-sacrificing attentions to the sjck 
during the severe epidemic of 1800, He 
resigned his profesBorahipin 1787 on account 
of a prolon^l visit to England. He died 
atGcnoaon9 Feb. 1812, He was the author 
of a considerable number of treatises mi 
medical subjects, the principal of which are: 
' Pharmacopea,' 1787; ' Stnpia della epidemia 
che fece slrage in GenovaaU'epoondel blocco,' 
1800; 'ReflessioiTisullnfebbredeglispedali,' 
1800; ' Considcnwioni sull' innesto della 
vaccina,' IBOI ; ' Alc-uni dettneli suUa f»b- 
bre gialla," 1804 ; ' Memoria sulia Scarlattina 
peraiciosa,' 1807; and ' Storia di una epi- 
demia che regnA in (Jenova nel 1808,' 1809. 
AUrgeuumteroflii»iMipersareinthe'Tr«n»- 
octiona of the Medical Society of Genoa.* 

rColosia's Continnation of lanardi's Slorin 
deUft UaitcrBiti Ai RcnoTa, 2nd part (1887), 
pp. 19-23; Paucock'i Inilpi to Knelish-speaking 
Hludeiits who bare graduated at Leydsn, p. 7 ; 
Brit. MuH. Catalogue.] 
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tOlXK voyHpe tlun 
river in tie nui 
hunger oud adv« 
the coast of Bnxil. 
of St,. SebMtiiui (tlie 
Jutetro],tLe a 



30A]iriI ISKO hii Mileil wit b Ca)j1nin Al.ruUmii 
Cock" lor Kio dc In Plntn. Mipr a troublt- 
mcWd thr; moiilli of the 
in, liut wen.' forced by 
1 winds to return alonif 
Landing at the iaUnd 
site of tne present Rio 
18 aijmratud, and BotWl 
with Bve compnnions wns eorripd off Ijy thn 
Indians to the river Jniieiro nad delivered to 
the Portugueee. After four months' itn- 
(irlsomuent Le was tmnsported to !^t. Paul- 
ae-ljOandA, the Portuguese settlement in 
Angola, ila was impwsonod in that town 
for four months, imd tlinn sent ISO Diiles up 
the river Quiinaa nnd confined in a fort, till, 
through the death of the Portiigueae pilot, 
liu was emptojed to Inlic th? pfovemor's pin- 
nace down to Lonnda. Ailer an tltoess of 
eight months Bollel was sent by tlie governor 
of Loanda, Hnrtado de Men<!ofn, to Zaire, 
on the Congo, in a pinnace to collect ivory, 
wheat, and palm-tree oiL lie wassnccessFal, 
and continued to trade for tlie Portuguese 
at Longo, hut, attenititing t-o escape on a 
Dutch vessel, he was thrown into priaoti for 
two months and then Imnished toMoasangnno 
in the interior, where he spent six jears. 
After another abortive flight and conaei|Uenl 
imprigonment, hu was enrolled in a mixed 
force of Portuguese and natives and sent on 
an expedition to Elambo. In this campaign, 
which was siLccesaful. Battel received s severe 
. the leg. Afterwards he was eia- 
n trading expeditions along the coast, 
one occttfflonlie wfts left by "the Portu- 

Sieao aa a hostage for two months with the 
iwBB. He was equipped with a musket, 
and bv his shooting gained the favour of 
this tnbe. He gives a full and striking ac- 
count of the strange customs and supersti- 
tions which he observed among them, pur- 
ticularlj of the human sacrifices of whicJi 
he was an eye-witnesa. He managed to 
return to the Portuguese at Massangano, and 
for bis services was made a serceant. Hearing 
from some Jesuits that by tlie accession of 
James I peace was restored between England 
and Spain, he obtained the governor's consent 
to return to England. The promise was re- 
tracl^, and Battel fled into the woods, 
resolved to wait for a new governor. At 
length he fell in with a pinnace belonging to 
an old messmate ; he embarked, and was 
put down at the port of Lotigo. Here, by 
virtue of his shooting, he e^ned the good- i 
will of the kinsr. At this pomt the narrative | 
ends with a full description of the different i 
regions of Longo, their natural features, and . 
the customs of tJie ne^^roes. After three | 
jears spent in this district Battel returned . 



!<• Batteley 

to England, having btvu i>) - 
years, and si-ttled at Leigd 
vewcity h»" Iwh-ti qiiwitiin, 1 

by th.- I 

of himniiSini liviii;; In In; ■ !' 
first edition of which wna piil ■ 
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. .. Strang^ AdiTiitii 
Battel,of Leigh, in Rmut. ami -. 

prTBoaar to Aagola, who liretl i 
adjoining rociouK near oightivK 
Baventh Ixiofe of his ' Pilgrhun:: 
quently Hies tlw aathority of L , 
msnts coapcroing Africi.] 

BATTELEY, JOHN, D.D. (llUri: 
a Kentish antiquary and uvlii!i«coij 

Srebendarv of Canterburv. was iL.- - 
icholM Itatteley, on upolli.r 
bom at St. Edmundsburv in >' 
He matricidatod at Triml> i 
bridge, one July 1662. Ul- ■ 
PulJeyn, who in the previoTi- ■ 
cised the same authorily over- 1 
Batteley was subaequeotly •■'.■ 
of his college, and was lui 
years one of the tutors. 11 
domestic chaplain to Archbishop fa 
and acted Inter in the same oa{W_, 
Archbishop Tillot«oii, who8<> $»rBiom h 
lished atViv the primate's dcbth. 

In 1683 Batteley bocamo rector of Rm- 
ton; in 1684 was colUt^d bv Arrhbisbnp 
Sancrofl M tl» reclorv of AdisluiDi ' " 
and apiwinted chancellor of Brecl-n 
was collated 1^ the Archdeacnr ' 
burj- on 23 March 1687. ai„l . 
on the following day, in su<'i < 
Samuel Parker, On I Sejii. li - ' 
inducted master of King's Bridjj, iot- 1 
bridge) Hospital, and it is recard(.>d of I 
that he was a good and gt'iu-rous h' 
factor to this hospital, 'as well in iTi 
traordinat^' reliefs which li,' .. " ' 
poor of it, as in the repairin.^ 
Tving the buildings, chapd, im 
He rebuilt in 1708 three of (i.- 



-brothers and sisters 100/., r:.. 
which he ordered should be yr. : 
Mr. JohnBradoekofSt.Stephti/.i ,. 
words became mn8ler),and Mr. Sumw-i ■'■ 
vicar of Doddington. Batteley iru coll- ' 



rchbisbap SaticrofC to a prebend of , 
erbury on 5 Nov. 16S8. 
) wna a gtwd scholar uiul wm able to 

;r usefiil serviee to Bishop FeU and 

Mhen LQ collatinp manuscripts; the bishop 
nu^tioiiM his een-ioes several times in his 
wTitinpi. Ilattpley was the author of ' An- 
tiquitaliv Uutiipiiin.'.' pubii£he<l in 1711 at 
Osilonl, nftcr hi^ dpniU.bT Dr. Thotnaa Teirv, 
cnnoTi of Cl.ri-.nhiin'h.' The work is cora- 
poscil in l.Lidii ipi [iic form of ft dialfi^ue 
bi-lweeti ihi.' iiiilliiir ;i[i'l Uis two friends and 
hfjlli-T cliM.lr,,,!^. [>,■. H.'.iiA Maurice and 
Mr. H-nn- \\' l,:,i i..„. il,.. -.iLj-rt being the 
tinfTii'tii "iiit.'iii' Mil' l-|.' .>rrii:i(ii>t. ABficond 
(qUBrIu|t<lil lull lit' lll^' >>i'ii;i[iiil was puhlialied 
later, in 17-W), toya-t her with the BUthor's'An- 
tiijuitatcB S. Edmundburgii,' »n unfinished 
history of hia native place and it-s ancient mo- 
nastery down to 1272. ThiswaspuhliBliedhy 
':'- nephew Oliver Battelev, with an appendix 
III! rhelistofablwts continued by Sir Janiea 
^iiinjugh, fn 1774 Mr. John Dunconibe 
, jLilished a translation of tbe ' Anti(juitat(<s 
l:Litupin!E,' under the title of ' Antiquities 
of Itiebboroiigh and Reculver, nbrid^d from 
tlie Latin of Mr. Archdeacon Rnttp lev," Lon- 
don, 1774, 12mo. Battuley also pntlisUed, 
ill 1726, 'The original Institution of the 
Sabbath: and the observation due to it, 
eonsider'd,' and a ' Sermon preach'd before 
theQueen'in 1694. Dr. Battutey was twice 
married, but left no issue. His aiecond wife, 
a daughter of Sir Henry Oxenden of Deane, 
survived him thirtr vears. He died on 
10 Oct. 1708, skmI *61,'and is said to have , 
deelar*^ himselt on his deathbed very uneasy 
on account of having held pluralities. He 
was buried at Canterhun" in the lower south 
wing or cross aisle of the cathedral, where, . 
in the comer between the south door and St. 
Michael's Chapel, a mural monument is ! 
erected to his memory. His epitaph describes ' 
Lirass'vir inlegi,'rTini& in Dt-um pielate, ho- 



[Hasled'a BUtory of KuDt, iv. 608, 630, 787; 
Aniiquitat. liutup.; Wood's Athean («d. Bliss), 
\y. 235 : DuniMinbe's prefuce to Antiq. of Rich- 
Iiorongh: Nichalx's IllastcnLioait of Literatare, 
iv. 88,] B. H. 

BATTELEY, XICHOLAfi (lfi50-1704), 
nniii[iisry, vounger brother of Archdeacon 
John Riitieley fq. v.], was bom at St. Ed- 
mundsburv in 16&0. He went to Cambridge, 
mud was allmitied on 30 March 1665 s pen- 
aioner of Trinity College, whore his tutor 
was the same Hr. Pulteyn in whose hands 
his brother had been. Nicholas took the 
dep^* of B.A. in leaS, and, moring after- 
wards to Peterliouse, proceeded M.A. in 



672. On 15 Oct. 1680 he was presented 
rij- the Enri of St. Albrnis to the rentory of 
Newton, and became afterward.* vicar of 
Beakeaboume, alias Livingsboume. in Kent, 
to which living he was presented bv Arch- 
bishop Saoeroft on 24 Aug. 1685. *Al the 
some time he held the rectory of Ivychurch. 
In 1703 Batleley published a folio volume of 
the ' AjitiquiticB of Canterbury, or a Survey 
of that ancient City with its Suburbs, Cathe- 
dral, Jtc, wught out and published by the 
good will and industry of William Somner; 
the second edition revised and enlarged by 
Nicholas Btttteley, M.A. Also Mr.Soinner's 
discourse, called Chartham News, a relation 
of some strange bones found at Chartham in 
Kent ; to which are added aoroe ob»en-ations 
concerning the Roman Antiquities of Canter- 
bury, and a preface, giving an account of the 
works and remains of the learned autiquarv, 
Mr. William Somner, by N. B. The second 
part is called Cantuaria Sacra, or tbe Anti- 
quities (i.) of the Cathedral and Metropoliticul 
Church; (ii.) of the Archbishopric; tiii.) of 
tbe late Priory of Chriat«luircn and of the 
present Collegiate Church founded by King 
Henry VIII, with a catalogue of all the 
Deansand Canonsthereof j (iv.) of the Arcll- 
deaconrj- of Canterbury ; (v.) of the Monas- 
tery of St. Augustine and of the parish 
churches, hospitals, and other religious places, 
&c. &c., enquired into by N. B.' The work 
was illustrated. Batteley also left in manu- 
script a history of Eastbriilge Hospital, whieli, 
after having been partiallv i>rinted in Sttype's 
■Life of Whitgift,^ was published in Nichols's 
'BibliothecaTopographica Brilannica.'vol. i. 
(1T80). Some valuable notes by nat-teley*in 
an interleaved copy of Dugdale'g'Mouasticon' 
were used by Lewis in his 'History of Ka- 
versham,' 17:i7. Batteley died on' 19 May 
1704, and a memorial viae erected to him in 
Beakesboume Church. His son, Olitek BiT- 
TELEY, bom in 1697, was educated at West- 
minster School ; proceeded to Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1716; took the degrees of B.A. 
1720, M:.A. 1723, and B,D. 1734; became 
rector of Iron Acton, Gloucestershire, in 
1736, and prebendary of Llandaff in 1757; 
and died in 1766. tie edited in 174fi the 
works of his uncle John Uatteley [q. v.] 

[HHBlorB History of Setil, iii, fiOO, 719; 
Nichols's Uluetruiioni of literature, iv. 02 ; 
Oago'sThingoe Hundred; Gouah'" Brit. Tiipugr. 
i.-tSa, 408; Welch's Aliunni WeBtmon. 11853), ■ 

298.] n. H. 

BATTELL, RALPH, D.D, (1^9-1713), 
divine, son of Ralph Baltell, M.A.. rector of 
All Saints' and St. John's, Hertford, was 
boru on II April 1649, and received his edu- 



Batten 4>s 

cation at Peterhouse, Cnmlirid^ (B.A., 1069; I 
M.A., lOTIii B.V>., eimitiu rryiu, ^7m). Ho |M 
bwame reeuit uf St. Peter's Church, CwiWr- "J' 
bury, and of Edvrortli, Bvdfotddiinf ; sub- 1 *^' 
dnwi iif the Chtpol Royal : fiuk-almonei to I 
Queen Anne ; and pretiindarT of Worc^ater , 
11085), He died oil 20 Murcli 1712-13, and ni 
was buried in the nemftlcry of All Saints', st 
Hertford, Tlk«re is a nutuatinc enf^'avin^; i iii 
uf him by J. Simon from n naiutiiiKby IhM. \ ci 

Hia works are; 1. ' VuIbrt Emir* in | ti 
Divinity remo%-od,' London, l(J83,8vo. Wil- \ 
liara Hawyrth, in bui ■ Absolute Election of 
PerBooB, not upon foreGieen coiiditions, Hiaied 
ftnd aaintitined' (Lnndnn, l&tA, 4to>, uUr- 
mftdverla on some of the ' Pelagian vrmrs' 
contained in this book. 2. 'A Senunn on 
Matt. vii. 12; 1684, 4tc,. 3. 'The Lawful- 
ness and Expediency of Uhurch-Musick aa- 
serled,' in a Bennon on Ps. e. 1, 2, London, 
1604, 4to. 

[CluttortiucVB Hertfordshire, ii, 163; Nohlp'a 
Cominontion of (Iranger. i, 101; Kennctt'i 
Hcgiatur and Cliranicle, 830 ; QuitnbrigixnHn 
GradilHli (1T87), 27; E™n»-« Cal. of Enpmvwl 
PortraitJi, 7*3; Wmt's Kibl. Brit,; Cai. Kb, 
Im[in>w.Bibl.Bodl.(ie«3)I.30l;C«t.i>fPrii>tad 
Books iu Brie Mun. ; La Neve's Fasti (QiirIv), 
iii. 81.] T. a 

BATTEN, ADRIAN (a. 1630>, ortanisl 
of St. Paul's, the dates of whose birth and 
<leat!i cannot be a»ct-.rtaine(l, was educated 
in the ch(jir of Winchester Cuthedral under 
John Holmes. As Holmes left Winchester 
in 1602. the date 1592 is the latest that cun 
reasonably be aasigned for Batten's birth. 
Jn 1614 he was appointefl viear-cbnml of 
Westraineter. and in ltJ24 hr iviii,,v.„l i„ S(. 
Paul's, where he lield tli<' ]"j-r ,.i' i,i'[;(uii>.l iit 

addition to that of TicHiM^licnil. ll,Mi,m|j I 

a lai^ number of anthems, 11 ml 11 lunriiiti^' imil 
evening service. Of jirinted comimsitionsbv 
him there ore aix contuned in Bamanl's cof- 
Iwjtion and two in Boyce's' Anthems.' >[unu- 

( //«-■/. MS, 7.13"). 
(.'luirch and the Miistc 
Si. P,.ter'a Coilepn, Cam- 
■ci^ll's and Blows collec- 
tions Ml (Ue i-iinwdliam. There is nn doubt 
that Batten's workii show great contntpiintnl 
skill and considerable insenuity and inven- 
tivuness ; thonph Biimeye depreciatory re- 
marks nil lhi;m would lead iistosujipose that 
they were in no way remarkable. Batten is 
commonly suppopeU to huve died about 1640 ; 
but Bumey, on wliat auliiority we know not, 
sUitM that he ftourislied during the reii^ns of 
Charlpa I and II, which would place his 
death at least twenty years later. 



Batten 



BATTEN, Silt WILU-Vil (rf. IWT 
miral, is staled by Burke in have lirri: - 
son of Andrew Batten, of tjuKm St. G.- ; 
ni^nr Bristol ; though hia irarrvr. to fur n.- 
can now trace it, connects lutn rutJirr v 
the east country. Andrew Batten wrn-.i 

UiUmil-i.- :,/■ NV.„', r- 

1621; 14-1'.: ■■■ - 
1626-7 •«:h : . 

complete lb,' ei^ k. . ,„ ..',.,,l^. 
Afterwnnla hr t^iiuuf^iti lu <"<: 
(ISDec. lB32)iiiJe«crib«l „. ;. 
SHlutAtionuf Yarmouth. W. ,1 
tifyWiUiau) Batten, the eon.) \ 
the William Batten who, nn j: 
obtained letters of marijne fni' 1I1 
then called of London, nwii< 
Hawes and othi^rs, and whi<. in > 
with Andrew Hawefiund others. if liiTTij. ; 
was ordered (I April 1629) 'to i-ntct in: 
bond of 1,0001. tliat the SiUutAti^n of ^ . 
mouth should not wakfiinv vniMj.' f'n 'i' : 



I fisher 






of the Mnscovj- I 
BAnriK, WiLUAU ;. I 

tionofhiratill his .,,. ■ 
Bttn-evor of the m^^.. .■.! 
(16S^t.), wrote the Earl .1 
tnnd'a secretary tu ^ir Jnhn 
' Captain Batten kissed hiti m» i- 
tbf "urivyor',. place. Hl-p,,;. 
pli-HHiiit only." 



t'lLii U.-: 



nfter 



Jiei 

irUKnry.M»i 



bridif 



f.a'iho 

lliippo, Jlr. Buck.-, rum mnlli. ,: . 

king, with the helpof sc.m..bodv .■L^-, 1 li ■, . 

him tlielittesl man' (IHS^pt, 1638). I 

way in wlijch Balteli'it name is tlm- 

troduced show* that hi- was far from !> 

the ' ohftcnre fcDow unknown tfl the '1 • 

described by Clarendon ; and ih'iu^h il> 

ferenco to 'the help of somebody curiii. 

Clarendon's more diri-ct stiitj'miiii iIi.:' 

was mnile Biin-.'y')r 'for iii.in. 

merely in accordance wilb III'' 

01^, in which the price of thr |'< 

publicly quoted at l,500t (^r.>^ 

Tract* ' in f/lH/vA.7/'- f'oj/iigr.'. . 

does not appear whether Bnt t ■ 1 > ■ 

naval command before his »; , 

sun-eyor; it is not improbabi 

for in March 1642 he wa« upjp 

in command of the flei-l under llit Larl "f 

Warwick. 



L>iiriiig the yntn iiumudiutely tbIlDning, 
li'.' iu-liou of the nsvy waa fiirthw myst piirl 
L^n ty QHtioiisI: ae between ihe king mid tlie 
. luiuii^nt. it, Temninod, to a (zreat extent, 
itinl; Imt it reatiluti'ly prevented foreigti 
ilVreiipi', uDd reudily ow-'jcd the ordtTSof 



ii Iwyonil tlit! «eti« loawitt. the king agaiiidt 
[.Hrlimnent of EiigUnd' (20 Nov. \(ii-2, 
■ ss,i. 71), About the miditie of Febniary 
,<^;:-i) IJalleD, in cominund of fourshipx nt 
Xiwcaatle, lenmed thut > vessel had wiled 
fratn Iliillaod with a qunntity of arms nnd 
nmmiiailion, wluvh "bi-- i&IeudMl to iBtiil nt 
BridlinpoD qiiHj. Ui- at oul'i^ went there, 
a.ud findiDg the bcralit eDg^jftnl iiilunding thexe 
Ktorea, he opened fint on ihtm ; with what 
«ucct-«B does not »]ipear. (jueen Henrietta 
Unrift had taken n pocsoge fnim IlnUand in 
this same ve^el, and wna ia the village at 
thetime. According to Clwendon: 'Finding 
that her mnjusty waa landed, and that sho 
lodgud upon the qitay, Batten, bringing his 
ships to tlie neatSKt distunce, being very early 
in the Eaorning, discharged above a hnndred 
cannon (whereof many were laden with cross- 
bar shot) for the (pace of two hours upon 
the house where her majesty wa« lodg^ ; 
whereupon she \ne forced out of her bed, 



Ii'i'tIi in th^ open fields.' In point of fact, it 
- not appear tluit Batten knew of the 
■ ii'» preoenci:, or coulil in any case have 
.1 .ittwrwiw: than h>i did (Vtxs, i. 71-6, 
:i ri' the story is diacu^aed in some detail |. , 
During the rest of the civil war Batten 
continued in acliTe command of the fleet ; 
under the loni admiral ' in the nen-ice of ; 
the king and piirlinment ;' and in May 1647 i 
brought into Portemonlh a fleet of fifteen I 
Swedish ships, men-of-war und merchant- 
men, for refminf; to pnv the occuatomed ' 
horaa^ to the EuBlish dag in the narrow I 
until ; on which the admiralty committee I 
reported to both houses of parliament that ! 
it was of opinion ' that tlie vice-admiral's 
(Batten's) and rtwr - ttdmiml's (Iticliard 
Owen'i) procuedings in order to the muin- 
teiuuio? of this kingdom's Mivereignty hI sea 
he approved nf by both houses' (Pbss, i. 
342-41- 

It wita, however, already known that thu 

■ J. unities recently oiliired Ui the king's per- 

jiiid the niithority now assumed by liie 

\. vtcrt! oontrary to the Bjurit and fm-linji 

■ 111- navy; and Batten was specially warned 

I m Juut: 1647] to ' observe the tempers of 

Hu) marinura and improve all means to con- 

tiau* them in a condition of obedience and 



miralty committee lo attend before them on 
17 Sept. He did so, and nindetvd tip his 
commuMion, declaring 'that it was not out of 
any disnintent, that if the state should li« 
pleased to employ him Dgain he was willing 
lo serve them; if they should please oth«p- 
wi«e to dispose of that command, he would 
be content to stay at home ' (Pbmk, i. 251). 
His resicTiation was accepted, and on 1!) Oct, 
Colonel RAJnborow,one of the committee, wna 
appointed vice-admiral and eommand-r-in- 
cnief of the fleet. This nroceeding rous-'d tlia 
utmost indignation in the fleet, and many of 
the officers refused to serve under Rainho'row 
{.1 Declaration of tht OMrm and Cumpany 
of Seamen aboard IHn Mi\}e»ty'g Shift, laleli/ 
re»erreilfor Hii Mtye»fj/'i Servier, Amster- 
dam and Ijondon, I64S ; reprintetl in Pkrs, 
i, 270-2). Thev turned Ifciiabomw aHborii 
28 May, demanded that Uattun should be nt- 
uppointed, and sent him a personal invitation 
to resume the command. This he dt<l, when 
eleyen ships sailed out of the fleet then intlie 
Downs and went over to Holland, where tlie 
Prince of Wolesthen was ; ' not,' wrote Bat- 
ti'ii, ' as if I were now turned an enemy to 

tariiamenta, for I profesH I nhall, with the 
azard of my life and fortunes, endeavour the 
welfare and being of li*e parliaments, pro- 
vided it be with the just rights of the aing 
and his subjects * lA Deilaration of Sir Wii- 
Ham Batten, late Viix-Adnirat for thf Pmr- 
liatitenf, amremiaff Ain Vrpnrture fnjin Lan- 
don, to hit Sot/al SiyhneM the Primt of 
Wale*, for taliifaelion of alt honett Seamen, 
and others uihom it may concern (London, 
1646; reprinted in Peira, 1.266-70). The. 
prince conferred the honour of knighthood 
on Batten, and was anxions that be should 
continue in command of the fleet. This, how- 
ever, Batten refused to do. lie accompanied 
the prince to the Downs, and was with him 
when he summoned Warwick to return to hie 
allegiance (29 Aug.) ; hut he seems to have 
been shocked at the idea of lighting ngainat 
his old admiral, and obtained permission to 
return to England. 

With him altio returned Captain Jordan 
and others, who made their pence with the 

Bkrliaraent and sen'ed with distinction in the 
utch war. Batten seems lo have br«n un- 
disturbed, and indeed ignored; he look no 
further M-nice under the parliament or Crom- 
well. Then- is no mention of him during the 
next twelve years ; nnd though it is poeuble 
that the Robert Batten, captain of the Oar- 
land, who was slain in the flghl otT Dunge- 
ness 29 Nov. 1652, was hie son, therw is 
no dijv'ct evidence to that effect. On the 
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::•} ■ •: ♦•■• r './ •'. j:,* ;i •••■j - v- - i:, : :' -r f -r j.iii: in ■•r-i-r •» r»is»- hi- r-'» - 
: ■ ' ' f'l ]v,' Ji;.'*r. }..; i :i -■ r: -i" !'- -fi'i ti. H- Tr.^ii- -V^j'. a* T'\Kni'.jM,an l*b" 
1.' ■■■'•' .■.:':*■.-*.■• • ',-:.".• 'i ;•. - ji* •}." y-virit "-•'N-i :t; L ni 'ii. wh'-r- li- -i-^'n uain-i ^ 
',\ •• :.'i. •! ;:.'i. .;* '•: I'..--.* w.-.*- IV-pys lrirj-|ini''":'--. In 17-> h«^ miirri— 1 Th-Mlanjli- 
'V I- I* l»iM .' . •■.'.»].!},.-> '.viJl U- b-tTvr •••r ■'l'ltrtrnh:iTn GivhI^. un'^-r-m.-i-tHr rt? ?/■ r 
f'l' •/,. ''y }j.-'. ' .L jii '1.-. fi.-';,ij-«. Jj.. i- a had -V f tru!;-- '''t' "V-r 1**h>«J/. wa- Ir-fr ' ■» \y.v:. 
a. .ill. ''•■■ v.'-' . \'i' J"' Ji*" Ji •^•'••■-■- -!j'i"i]d c-'iij"/ -"r'n iil'-rwHPl* hy '.■iin*' cousins. H** ^*- 
M' .'■ '. ".' 'i. I 'I w« •.»-. sih'i !.v»" I 'in for aiioth*-r «';i!n- I'-ll-iw ■•!' tIw C'-i!1»'4.'h •■•f Phv*i^i»:' * 
? ■■ , •...:•- ;ir'l ;i }i;iJr. On P i'*. 1»;»;7 I*» pvs ^n 17.'*.'*: r-n-ir in 174:1 1747. an-l 174:': 
i,.,ii ■: '-.J- W. J{.',Tt.-n 1. --,)!] rhut it i- 1*— ]I:ir\-i>in 'iruT.tr in 174*J: ami |m-^i'l».n' ;:: 
|i ■! li" '.inri'.t I,'., till t'^-i/j-irrov. wliir-h 17*»4. II" wm- Luml-iiin orator tr-^m 174'' 
tr-. •;■■ ■ fiii- ;ii.! in', wij- nii;.'!itily. jiartlvoiiT T'» 177>4. H" wa^i ]il]y.«»ioian to St. Luli-"* 
';! 1 r,'!iii ■ . Ii» lii-in^' a \i'ftt\ n'-iu'hli'Hir. and H'»-|mT;ii f»»r .*'»ni»' y^ar*. r»"siirninj' t!i»* |^^*' 
|,.i!'''. Iii«:jii-i- '.f thi- Mi'iiji-y li.- «f\v.-- rn»*.' in 17*>4. and wa* |ir'>jiri»*t<)r nf a larj*- ]'r- 
II- 'In 'I 'in till- i'.\\\y innrninLf '»f .'i Oct., viit** lnn;itir a>ylum. In 177i(') lji» ti^-tk ]»'ir 
'lj;tMn/ liii-n l»iii I w«> djiy- -i<k : ' and on in tin* di-j>ut»* lH»t\Wf»n tht* (^-jllt'irp nf Plivo 
tji-- I Jill Mill- JMi'ly wii- ri\vru'i\, with a hun- fian«j atid I>r. Sdiomlx^rij, whioh invttlvi»«lfii 
dn d 'ii- \ wt} I tU-' f:\i-\u-i, to Wnlthain-tow. and I'.viwn-^iv** litii^-atirtn : he \vn< attaok»'d t'nr h.-* 
tjiiri" Imriid,' l'"ri>ni J^JHl !»<• had «nt in par- part in thi.< atf'uir in the * Battiad/ l7-"il tbv 
liMiip-nt. ii^i iiiiriilxr for K«Kdn"«t<'r, and since Mn-»»'i MMnd»»zK which is n^priiited in IHU^'* 
.liihi* Ui<!''{ h:id hi Id tin' hfiiinurahlt' po^t of * It«*pu««itor\'.' 177*1 In 1 768 he wa* t*\.imin' t 
^lustrr of iIhj Trinity I Ir)u*i'. He was twice with I>r. Monro before a committee of tbr 
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Battine 421 Baltishill 

}iou«eof ConunDnsnnlhe r«^ilaliun of pri- irect tlw bluphemy put inio tlie mouth of 
tBieiiuuUioaa*^; bia evidence conlribuledio j Lucil'er'mLrirdBjfons-Cain.' Aji muUteil 
^ hf bill oa llie subject which wag pnsaed in | ' Letter to tbf Judgts of the EinKa B^uob, 
. 71. Uv dind tm IS June 1776, and was | in pamphlet furra, wa« al*o publisbtMl by 
r '■•d ui KJugeioB. Surrey. Acconliiig In j Battine. It urges that geutli-tnen of the 
1 iiare Walpoli-, hv diwl worth 100,000/. I privy chamber are exempt by pririlt^ from 
I 1 1, Wali^lk, Letter*, H. 8fl6). Bt-BiJ™ ihi; , artvst in civil suits, so indignity to which 
.-unions of Arislotle nnd l»i>cr8TP», Jldllie ; Battine had himself apporentlv been suV 
uubliabL-d a Ilarveian oration in 1746i bi« jecl«il. 

Un.leianWtureeCltel'rincipiis Anj^^li- (QeM. Mag. n.* Kri«. vi. 615. Brit. X^ 
biiB ) in twenly-wur eeparate parts between q,} i 8. L. L. 

1701 Huil 1767, in which vear a collected i 

i^lition ..f the whole was isiued ; a ' Twaiise EATTISHILL, JOX ATH AJI ( 173&- 
<m Msdiicf^ ' in 17W. which wna atlnclted hy l&Olj, compoacr, was the fon of a eolicilov, 
Dr. John Monro in a piiniphlet puhliehej in nnil whs horn in I/rndou in May 1736. At 
ilie Dome year; anil ' .\.ph'iri8mi de counos- the nge of nine he became a chorisier of St. 
. iidis pt curiuidis M'lrbia' in 1760. Baltie Paul'*, nnd was articled pupil to the choir- 
' iiiB to bare lieen an eccentric humoriat. muster, William Savage, before the aee of 
.1' lf_-ft ihrefldBUgblers, oneof whommairied thirteen. Under thiantaater, who treat«<Thim 
- : r <.ieur)ie Young, a distinguished adininU. with ffreiil ae^-erity, he advanced rapidly in 
[Sicholai Lit. AnecdolCT. iv. 599-812, 727; , scientific knowledge of music and in manual 
JI*rwo.d'> AliiniDi Eton. 8M-B; Unnka Eoil, i eicecution. Uhen hia tcnnof apprenticesbip 
ii 139-43 ; Watt! ItibL Bril. ; Brit, Mus. CM.] expired he was already known as one of the 
. beat extemporeperformerB on the organ in thu 
BATTINE, WILLIAM (1766-1856), i country. AtthlstimehecompoBedaomeBOngs 
iinlderof many l(«BlofRct«, and poetical wri- for Sadler's Wells Theatre, which procured 
i>-r. was bom at I^t Murden, ^iiaaex,3&Jan. Iiim conalderable celebrity. Ue was nest (u»- 
1765. lliTOUgh his mother's family, he was aociatedwitli Dr. Bovce at the Cha]iel Royal 
hiated tube on<- of the coheirs of the long dor- us liis deputy, and about the same time was 
mant barony of Bray, but he never publicly engaged to conduct the band at Covent Oar- 
urgcd his claim. He was educated at Trinity deu. Un 11 Jan. lT58Batlialii]l waselected 
JIall, Cambridge, where he appears to have a memliiT of the Madrigal Society, and on 
obtained a fellowahip at u precociously early 2 Aug, 1761 became a member of the Royal 
age; he took tlie deffree of LL.Il. iu 17C0, Society ofMusiuianatilen'riJ^ij^/AeJIfaffr^wf 
and that of LL.D. in 1785. On ii Muv. 178i3, Soc. anil Suy. Soc. i^ Mmiciaiu). Ileru he 
ho WM ndiuittvd fellow of the (.'tillejie of became acquainted with Miss Daviee, the 
IhictoTB of Law, in i^[idon,aiidMXiu aecun.'tl original Madge in 'Love in a Village,' and 
.1 iiirge practice in the eccleaiustical nud ad- married her in 1763, Soon after thia he was 
i.rrilty courts. Throughout, the reign of appointed organist of the united parisheeof 

irge rV he was one of the gentlemen of bt.ClementEastcheap aodSt.MartinOngar, 

ii'- privy chamber in ordinary. He is said and also of Christ Church, Xewgate Street. 

' have lived un intimate terms with the BytheseappointmentahewasobligedtoseTer 

iiiT when Prince of Wales, and was credited his connection with Boyce. About the same 

itii bavins settled a uiiarrel between the ^ time he gave up his post at Covent Garden, 

' men and Ilia father, For many years Bat- and Mrs. Battishill r^tiivd from public life. 

:ii<- was iidTocate-gcneral in the high court In 1764 he composed most of (he music — nil 

. >idmiralty, nnd chancellor of the diocese the choruses and some of the ain— for an 

I Lincoln; he held besides several other opera entitled ' Almena,' of which the ovei^ 

iiri^r b'pnl otHces. He was elected a fellow tur« and the rest of the airs were writt^i by 

,:,„ I •,,.-.,] Society on IJune 1797 tTHOM- Michael Ame. The music was eiceedingly 

' '■■! ■Sorirty). In his old age he good; but in consequence of the poverty of 

:iiii]yeccentrichabitB,and,haviDg the libretto, the work was only performed 

■lie wealth he had acquired in five times. In spite of this failure Battishill 

y I'll, lived in great poverty. He persevered in theatrical composition, and in 

■Iii'il T, .Si-j,!. 1836, and was, according to his the some year produced the music to ajiantu- 

i.wu directions, buried five days later with mime colled the ' Rites of Hecate,' which ob- 

great privacy in the church of St. George tolued considerable success. Soonalterlhisko 

the Martyr, Southwark. set to music a collection of hymns hy Charles 

Bultine uublished, in 1B22, a dramatic Wesley, and wrote a number of sonM and a 

f'jein, entitled ' Anotlier Cain : a Mysteij.' svt of sonatas for the harpsichord. In 17TI 
t was w ritlvii, its autbor tells ua, ' to cor- he received • gold medal from the Catch 
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Battley 4^ 

Cliitt for hiB cbwrTul glw, 'Comu bind my 
krowB.' In ITTIi 1it> ]iiiblis)ie<l, by ■ubsti'itt- 
tion, two Rol iMitiima of gUiw, niid wlmut tfit 
MiUf Time he tiKik considemble intprMt in tliu 
mueicitl *nd elouutionBry fntcrta in meats pro- 
jected by Leu thf actor imd Bivildon "' 
eivian. wliicU took pliuw In Ihi? ^fi?*! room ui 
the Crown uid Anubur tavern. Sewntl in- 
tetwting choruses van coi>i[)osed by BatiUi- 
ktll for thew occaninna. At this tim« he led 
a very domestic life, his cult imted trutes Bttd 
kis luve of literature providing liim with 
jdi'nty of occupation. Aftw thp duatli of his 
wife, in 1777, he aouijlit dislmction in disBi- 
pttion, therebv injuring bis beullb and di- 
mtnisluiig bis fortunti. After a lone illni^ss 
he diod »t Islington on 10 Dec iSoi, and 
wns buried, in acconUncK with liis dyiiie Te- 
QueBl, in St. Panrs, nunr the remains of Dr. 
Biiyco. The funernl snrviw wns composed 
b^ Dr. Busby, and Battishiirs own bMuiifnl 
aiK-part anthem, ' Call lo Ht-membrance,' wns 
Bung.uidftccompsjiiedbyAltwood, HiswOTks 
tin vigorous and orwiniil. having n mrtain 
tuia.\agy t-o those of Piircoll. His psrt-writ- 
ing is exceedingly ingenious and intereslintc. 
His playing of the organ and lianieictiord 
was dijmified and tit^tuful, though ifexterity 
and rapidity ofeiecution were disrve arclfd by 
liim. Busby relates that lie used frKjiicntly 
to say ' I am no finger merchant.' Hie 
playing of Handel was particularly Bxcellenl. 
iiesides the collection of his works pub- 
lislied during his lifetime, several anthems, 
chants, and psalm-lunes were published after 
his death by Page in 1804. In the BritUh 
liere is a copy of 'Two Anthems, 
s sung in St. Paul's Cathedrul.' 
1 ' Call to It«membrance ' (six parts) 
IP?* I tiff 
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and ' How long wilt Thou forget me 
parte). Copies of his collection of songs and 
glees are in the library of the Uoyal CoUi^ 

[Busby's History of Music, vol. ii. ; Coneerl- 
room Aneedolua ; Oroya's Dictionary of Music 
nnd Miuiii-iiiiie ; European Magazine, xl. 479.1 
J. A. F. M. 

BATTLEY, RICHARD (1770-1856), 
chemist, was the son of an architect in 
Wakefield, where he was born about 1770. 
He was educated at the AVakefield tranimar 
school, and after serving us pupil witi a 
physician at Wakefield wns appointed medi- 
cal attendant tn connection with the col- 
lieries in the district of Newoastle-on-Tyne. ' 
He then went to London to attend the ' 
medical schools, and after concluding his 
studies entered the senice of the navy aa | 
an assistant surgeon, and was present at I 
several engagements under Sir Sidney Smitk 



In a few years, however, he roluni"<! 

l.>ondon, where he carrind on tlie hnsin. 

an apolhomry, fir^t in .-^i. f'nul'- 1 1, 

yard,and uflerward- ' 
■ . When the 1,. • 
'led, lie fora Ti'i. 
I free of co«t, and m- 

He introduced mniu imjm:' 
I mem 8 in pharmaceutical r>p<': 
! his own house in Fore Si r. ■ 
j at the Sanderson Institniiim, 

museum of maleria mrdiea wlimi niL.- 

free to the pupils of all the mndii^l n-i: 
' He died at lielgute on 4 March ItiM. 
! [I>eni. Mug. nim me. k\v. 531-6. | 

BATTY, lW»BEKT(rf. lK4«),Ueiit.!; 

I colonel and amateur dmiight^mun, ivn. 

! sou of Dr. Hatty, of H»slinm' [<]. t." 
tlie sue of fifteen be w^-iit to Italy, an'tt ' 

I able tliere to cultivate his iiatmal ' "* 
for art.. He was ediicnt^sil al Ctiue i 
Combridi^. Ueent«red tirarforthei 
uflvrwaros returned to ComhridgH . 
tho M.B. dcgiw! in ISIS, .\itcr thi«|1_ ^ 
ever, he served with the gTniuuli>>r gatA 
in the camjiaign in the we«li-ra Pyimr^ 
and al Waterloo, He publishrd an B«oun( 
of tlieae exploits in n iiiiarlo volume, vi'\ 
plates etchwl by himself, and colled 'Thf 
Cam]Hii|;rn of the Left Wiitg of tW AUit-l 
Army in tho Wtstem Pvreiiws siid Snntii «t 
France, IHl.VU.' 'H.is was f.>H..-..~i i- ■ V 
Sketch of thfi Camiwign of 1 "■ i ' ■ 

lished also sevtml vulum<v> <ii 

' German Scenery ' and ' \\ • 
IS33: 'Sc«nenrof the Rlii.i- , '■■ 
Holland,' 1^; 'Hanover>„i> 
Dnnish Scenerj-,' 1828; 'Sc ;: 
and 'Select Views of the priii. i, ' 
Europe," lS30-3a. He exhibited i.I ihr K 
Academy st difi'erv:<nt times bi'twem I- 
nnd lf<Si. He died in London on :«> ^ 
lAW. 'His induslrv was gr»l, lus w i' 
carefully and trutlitully ilmwn, his ir'i - 
t«cture correct in its proponiogui and "■''- 
lines ' (Rbdohatb). Ilia sIsIt is stsinl i 
have published a series of Ticwn of Isalni'i 

(oiu.y* ; 

'■inters, 11 

to uf tlie English Stiool. IBTB.] 

BATTY, ROBERT, M.I" ( i: 
wa.i Imni at Kirkbv Lnnmliil. 
land. Hegraduateil M.D. a' ' 

of St. Andrews on 30 Au^. 17 ■" 
after which he seltJedinljOndon j-ioli.-i 
Iihvsioinn. (In 30 Sept. 1800 lu^ wx- >■■ 
mitted by the College of Pby^cians a In ■ 



1 midwilen-. and on 32 Dec. 1806 a 
Ueetitiate of the coUe^. lie wns physician 
"^b ihe liying-in Hui^pitul, Drownlow Street, 
ir Bume years acted as erfitor of the 
V'HedicKl ancl Pliysicjil Journal.' like his 
I, Cnlonel Roliert Batty [^q. v.], he was 
g knnwtt aa an amateur art iKl ( l7»nr. .Vn^. 
ii. ^.. i. 110). Up apent his I 
last j'eare nt Fnirlighi Lodp?, IlastingB, 
-where he diwi on 16 Nov. 1*49 at the nge 
of eiglitv-eix. IDs portrait by Dance was 
engrat-ed by Daaiell. 

Sient. M>g. nev ner. xixir. 293; Munk's 
.of PUj8.{tS78). iii. IB.] 

BATY, RlClIARD(rf. 17.W>,<1iTinp, was 
bom al Art.huret, CiimberlBiid, and was edii- 
coted at 01asf{nw t'niTernity, where he re- 
ceived the ilepw of M.A. in 1735. Forseven 
■v*«rsfrom that date lie waa curat e of Kirkan- 
drew-npon-PUk, in his native conntiTi and in 
1T82 was preMnled by ihe patron. Vigcoiint 
Preston, lotherMtoryoftheparisli. Baty built 
a. pammnge for himself at his own exponw, 
And for the use of his parishionere provided a 
lertT for the flntt time across the river Esk, 
■which mn through the tovm, and across 
which there was no bridge. He insinted on 
mportance of education, and promoted 
irection of a schoolhouse in the neigh- 
. His genial temper made him popu- 
itwith allcla«8e9of biR neighbours, aod with 
a noblemen end gentlemtin on both sides of 

■ border ; but he was held by some to be 

■ prafuM in his hospitality. He studied 

■ eye uid its disnues, and had a local fame 
Jt altOful oculist. 

kBatj published at Newcsslle : I. ' A. Ser- 
mon cm the SAcrament, wiih prayers for the 
• ofperaone in private,' 17&1. % 'Season- 
le Advice to a Careless World,' 1756. 
i'Thn Young Clemman's Companion in 
biting the Sick.' fie died in 1758. 
HnlchioHon's Hiet. of Cuniberluod, ii. 681 ; 

BAUMBUEQH, THOMAS db (J. 
12), clerh of the chancery and keeper of 
fe ^reat seal, in inentimied in 1328 an then 
Mding the living of Eniildon in Northum- 
tierlancl, to which lie had been presented by 
-' e kind. I" '■'^2 he wai^ reieiver of peti- 
ins from England in the parliampiit, as 
Kbo in 1340. Between I April and 33 June 
one of the kseiiers of tlie gr<>nt 
^ in between 13 Jan. and 17 Feb. 
1, Jnhn de Stratford, bishop of Win- 
ter, being chancellor on both occasions. 
I again acid this important office he- 
rn « and 19 July \Sm, during the chan- 
nhip of Rioliard de Bynteworlh, bishop 



of London, and once more ujion that eliancel- 
tor's deaih between 8 Dec, 1339 and 16 Feb. 
1340, during which period the chaucfllorshiii 
was vacant. After this dote no more is 
heard of him. He held land at Baiun- 
buivh (now ButnhoroughJ in Northumber- 
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[Rot. Pari. ii. 22, 88, 112: Alibrsv. Hot, Orig. 
ii. 27. 76. 78; C»l. Hot. Pal. 118; CaL Iiiq. 
P. M. ii. as : Hardy's Cat. of Lord Chau«abr« 
and Kerpera of the (Irutt Seal, 31-33.1 

J. M. 

BAUME, PIERRE HENRI JOSEPH 

( 1797-1 8Tri), socialist, wub horn at Mar- 
i*illp9 in 1797. When he was still young 
his father removed to Naples, and the boy 
was placed in a military college in that city. 
In his eighteenth year he became private 
secretary to King Ferdinand, He left Italy 
and come lo England about lB2o. where be 
was always more or less associated with the 
advocates of social change. In 1832 he look 
out letters of naturalisation. He was 
succession a preacher of the doctrine of ' 
forming optimism,' a theatrical manager, the 
curator and proprietor of some ' model ex- 
perimental gardens' near Holloway, and a 
promoter in Manchester of public-houses 
vritbout intoxicating drinks. For many years 
hie mind was bent upon the eElahlishment of 
a great educational institute upon a com- 
munistic hasis. To carry out this prmect 
he denied bimaelf not only luxuries, nut 
almost the necesKories of life. He acquired a 
large estate, valued at 40,000/., at Colney 
Hatch, and another in Buckinghamshire, 
estimated lo be worth 4,000/.: but so many 
obstacles presented themselves that he gave 
up bis long-cherished plan. During the 
course of the Owenite socialist agitotion his 
fine form, considerable knowledge, ready 
speech, and power of devising astonishing 
placards ana proclamntions made biro a 
notable man. A boy whom be had adopted 
was publicly 'named' by Owen. He ■" 
believed to have amassed a fortune i 
foreign spy, and his mysterious ways added 
to his reputation. For several years Bourne 
resided in Manchester, where he organised 
Sunday lectures, but in 1867 he paid a v' '' 
Id the Isle of Man, and was so pleased « 
(he place that he took up liis residence there 
in a house in the Arebway, Douglas, Here 
bis natural eccentricilire increased, 
rooms were so crowded with books, mostly of 
an antique and musty character, that then) 
was no room for a bed, and be slept in a 
hammock swung from the roof of the n 
Only those who poMefiied the secret of i 
culiar knock were odmitted. He lived 'for 
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yi'BTB in a ^ery wrttchiiil slyli', bol in li^r4 
wiLs infiiieeJ to lako up liis aWe in nioro 
I'utnforlnble qiurtcra. His ' esperinieiitnl 
^•ardena,' us he cslled them, were alinost 
opposite the prenent Pentimvillu Priecm, uid 
were ImiiwD u ilie ' Frencluuwi'e Iidand,' 
about whiuh be ust^d tu ■wander in the niglit- 
time wiUi a [iiBtol, t« friKbten uff unwelcoinu 
vieitora. Hv wa« exceedingly abatemious in 
d i«t, living chiefk upon peas, wliicli he carried 
in his pocket. The rsakon he alwnys adduced 
for this Belf-denying existence was that he 
wished to lunve as much as nussible for 
charitable uses. TIib sincfrity of this decla- 
TBtiou WHS proved on his deHth, at Uuki? 
Street, Douglas, on US Oct. 187 u, n-hen it was 
found that all liis property, including about 
10,000/., in addition to the value of the 
eetAtcs already named, was left in tru&t for 
philanthropic purposes in the Isle of Man. 
This ili»|tositiun was accompanied by some 
eurioos provisions. He was buried on 2 Nov. 
at St. George's, Douglas. A posthumous 
bust of him was executed by Mr. E. E, 
GeflowsW. 

[MancheaiOT Giurdiaa, 30 Oct. 1875; Holy- | 
naks'g History uf Co-operation, LoibdoD, 1B76, i. i 
120, 3ie, ii. 401-d 1 private informntiea ] 

W. E. A. A. j 
BAVAND, WILLIAM (Jl. 1559), having : 
bpou ediicuted at Oxford, became a student i 
in the Middle Temple, and published in 1658 \ 
' A work touching the good ordering of » { 
Common Weale in 9 Books,' a translation I 
from Ferrarius Montanus. The book is ; 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. Scattered 
□p and down the work are several verse- , 
translations of passages from classical poets. , 
Jasper Heywo(ri, in his translation of 8e- i 
neca's'Thyeste8'(t560), mentions Bavund 
in these words : — 

Tilers Bnraude bides thiit Inroed his I«il 
A ODmmon woalih to frsine, 

And ^GAlsr grace in Eogtish (lires 
To worthy authors oame. 
[Tsncars BibLiolheai Brilnnnico-HibBrnien ; 
Wood's AlhoniE («i. Elite), i. 310.] A. H. B. 

BAVANT, JOHN, D.D. (Jl. 1562-1586). 
catholic divine, was a native of Cheshire, nnd 
received his education at Oxford, where be 
graduated M.A. in 1653. He waa one of the 
original fellows of St. John's College, and the 
first Greek reader there. During hie resi- 
dence at Oxford he was tutor to the two 
noted writers, Edmund Campion oiul Gregory 
Martin. Leaving this country on the change 
of ralipon in 1558-9, he pursued his theolo- 
gical studies at Ilheims and Itoine, and was 
created D.Il. In 1581 he was sent from 
Bheims to England, and he laboured on the 



I mission for a con»id-^ntble time, but .'■ 
lost apprehemlcd aoJ kr-pt a priiun' - 
I Wisbech Castle, M'hem il iniii]ijKi...i| li, 
' Ho vfta alivo on IS June I .■-■ 
(Jrayof Wisbpclioddrcasedii' -- 
syugbam a jwtition praying, : 

[First anii Spcnnd Ihniay i ■ . 

Fntii 0x1 ID. (Bd, Bliu), i. 35; IV-l-l'^aiirfi '- 

ii. &9; StMt Taprre, Dom. Gliiabirtii. ct«.ar 

T-' 

BAWDWEN, WILLIAM (1563-1' 

Jesuit, [See Haldwi.V.] 

BAWDWEN, WILLIAM (ITflS-I-t 

anlkjimry, the son of W'illifim Rninii' 
of Sioue Gap, Craven, ynrkubir... w^,.- i. 
9 March 1782. He woe «.lii. . 
cliesler scliool, and snhseijij<'i< 
orders. He is described mt r 
of his books as BA.. but < i 
not occur in the lists of Oxfori' 
graduittes. He is said t<> Iin ^ ' 
timecui-auiof Wakefield iLi 
field HWMi'rt.n. 9}; he aft.)-" 
curate of Frickly-cum-Clnyir-n i.ml mi 
Hooton I'agnel, lienetices n>iir l>iin<-" 
which be bold till lus death. U-ntnTr 
30 Dec. 1793, Ann. diiu„')i;.r ..f U.'l. 
ShackleH)n,<ifWuk"li. V ''' ' " 
Pagn^lU Sept. ism; ' 
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.... family for t. „ 

by RawdwensoonuliL. 

finwdwen, who devoted >tU .. 
antiquarian reaearch, began n - 
the Ihjmesday Book from tbi 
lisbiMl by the Itwoord Commi- 
Ife intended to complete it in 
but two only appearM before \-- 
first volume was ptiblishtil in i 
caster with a dedication to Lniti I 
under the title of 'Dom Bocj a 
of the Record called Dnrawiday, i 
rehites to tb<- countv of York, ; 
Auwiindemess, Lvnsdale, and J 
Lancashire, and such part« of y 
land, Cumlieriand, as nn^ c<mtaiii__ 
Survey t also the counties of I^rbji 1 
hnm, lluiland, nnd Lincoln, with — 
duclioQ, glossary, nnd ir.l-v— i.' T 
volume appeared in I - 1 :' ■ . i ' ■ ■ ! 
cmmties of Herlfonl. '1 ■ 
ham, Oxford, and *'■'■ 
also contributed a trun- i' ], -i i.l 
dav Biirrey of Don-ci-birt to I... , 
volume of llntchinaou's ' lluloryvflO 
shire.' ' 

[Manehmt er School Itegli<t«Md. Ft«b 4 



ig. Ixxxvi. pt. 3, p. 384: Bvii 

Dcaaery of Doneasto', IB^ ii. IM.j 6 



;TEK, AJ-T)REW ilOH6-1750),phi- 
" irriWr, wos bom at Aberdeen in 
', and educated st King's College, 
His father was a merchant, bat 
U[t«T appears to have mamtained himaelf 
chieAj by acting m tutor to noblemen's 
wms. He mnrried in 1724 ALce McBane, 
daughter of a, Berwickshire clergyman. In 
the spring of 1741 he went with two pupils, 
Mr. Hay of Dnimnielgier, and Lord Blantyre, 
to Utrechl, and resided there, making occa- 
sional excursions to Spa, Cleves, and other 
{ilacea, until 1747, when he returned to Scot- 
Bud, and rejoined Lis wife and family. He 
spent the remainder of his life at Whitting- 
tam, nearEdinburgh, where he helped to lo^ 
after the sA'airs of his old pupil, Mr. Hay. 
In one of his visits to Spa, Uuxler bad acci- 
dentally met John Wilkes, then travelling , 
\ntii a tutor, and was fascinated by the young 
man, then under ^. A correGpondence be-- 
tir(«n them was maJnt^ned during the rest i 
of Baxter's life. ' My first desire,' ue says in 
A letter to his ' dearest Mr. Wilkes ' of April , 
1748, 'is to serve -virtue and religion; my 
second and ardent wish to testify my respect , 
to Mr. Wilkes.' Baxter composed a dialogue 
called ' Histor.' from the chief interlocutor, 
-who was intended to represent Wilkes, and . 
■whom Baster laboured tu make a wortliy re- i 
presentativeoflheoriginaliDwitand vivacity. , 
This dialogue defended Newton and Clarke 
Against Leilmitc, and was offered to Millar 
in 1747 for publication ; but rejected on the 
ground that in the judgment of three inde- 
pendent re-aders the discussion had lost its in- 
teivst, Baxter's health hrukeduwn afterhis i 
return lo Scotland, and in January 1750 he [ 
'wrote a touching letter to Wilkes, announcing , 
the hopelessness of his case. Wilkes printed 
this letter in 1753 and distributed copies , 
amongst his friends. Baxter died on 23 April 
1 750, and was buried at Whittingham In Mr. 
Hay's family vault. A posthumous work, 
flnished just bnfore his death, appeared in the 
eame year, with a dedication to Wilkes, de- 
scribing it as the substance of a conversation 
-which they bad held in the ' Capuchine's gar- 
den at Hmvi iu the summer of 1746.' His 
widow died in 1760, and was buried in Lin- 
lithgoWi Hb left a son Alexander, who gave 
informsliou for the life in the ' Biographia 
Britannica,' and three daughters. He is de- 
scribed as very studious, often reading through 
thenight; a cheerful and modest companion, 
very popular with young men, and elegant, 
tbuugli severely economical. Offers of pre- 
1 jBinciIil failed to induce him to take orders in 
Aurch of England. 
lei's works are as follows: 'Matho, 
lotheoria J'ueritis,' an exposition in 



Lfltin of the livst principles of astronomy 
drawn up for the use of his pupils, which was 
aftem'arda translated by tlie author; the first 
English edition, in two volumes, appearing in 
1740, the second in 1746, and a third, iu which 
a new dialogue was substituted for an erro- 
neous one, in 176o. In this workBoxtergires 
the argument which forms the subject of his 
chief work, the ' Enquiry into the Nature of 
the Human Soul.' The tiral edition is not 
dated, hut appeared in Ueiober 1733 (Gent. 
Mag. ' Kegister of Books 'J ; the second ap- 
peared in 1737, and the third in 1746. An 
'Appendix to the first part of the Enquiry ' 
appeared in 1750, and is chiefiy occupied with 
a consideration of some statements in Mac- 
laurin's ■ Account of Sir I. Newton's Philo- 
sophical Discoveries.' Besides these a book 
called ' The Evidence of Reason in Proof of 
the Immortality of the Soul' was published 
from his manuscripts by Dr. Duncan in 1 779. 

Baxt«T's argument is that matter is essen- 
tially inert, and that therefore all the changes 
in matter imply the constant action of nn 
immaterial prmciple ; and, cnnse<iuently, the 
universal superintendence of a divine power. 
He is A tedious and lengthy, though a sincere 
and painstaking reasoner. Toland, in his 
' Letters to Serena ' ( 1704), had argued that 
motion was essential to matter, a doctrine 
wliici was generally rei " ' 
Baxter's chief polemic, 1 
against Locke. The at 
first considerable critit 
had based his argument for theism upon the 
denial that matter exists; whereas Baxter 
considers the existence of matt^ressential lo 
the proof of theism. He falls, however, into 
the vulgar misconception of Berkeley's theo- 
ries, lie argues that dreams are caused bj 
the action ofspirilual beings, a fancy which, 
according to WarburCon. caused his ' noble 
demonat ration ' to be neglected (Leilera/rom 
an Emiaent Prelate, p. 283), Baxtermay be 
classed as belonging to the school of Clarke, 
and is more than once mentioned with respect 
byhiBpersona[fripndWarburton,but haanow 
onlyan historical interest. It may he remarked 
that he makes no reference to his countryman 
and Fonlemporary Hume, 

[Life ID Biogn^hia Britannica (on iaTormatian 
from his son); Leiten U> Wilk™ in Additional 
MSS. 3D8fl7; McCosh'sScattiBh Philosophy. pp. 
42-*8.] L, S. 

BAXTER, OH.UtLES (1«>9-I8;91. pot- 
trait and subject painter, was bom in Little 
Brittiin. London, in March 1800. Hewastba 
*on iif a book-clusp maker, and was himself 
apprenlicpd to a bookbinder; but bis impulse 
towards art was so St rong that he soon gave up 



s atheistic. 
, is directed 
-yaA volume gives the 
n of Berkeley, who 



111? butiiii^tts, and comm^Dcofi a »lnii!^Iing ci 
toer Hg n jmiiiter, rhintlv of mininliinv ami 
jMirtTnitH. Ill IWH he ronde ihe Bcqunintnm* 
of OwM^ Clint, from whom lie n.-ctivi'd eutiw 
ruluahlv instruc'ltooi aotl in llii? sune yenr 1i^ 
(ixliibil^il for Till- first time tit theli«yal Acn- 
dfniy. lu \m* lie.i<iiii«l ilie Clii»tone Street 
Society, tinil (iiiiilitM) there alnng with Pnul 
I'nlconer i'rxile, Williain Miiller, Diincnn, 
Jenkins, Tnpbnm, nnd others, whn aftervitnlB 
bocnmi' diBtingiii^hed in Ike prnfeviou. He 
bt>caine n mpmbvr lit' the Bocirty of Tlriti«h 
Artists in 1M2, and rontrihuted to il8 Hxhi- 
bitioBs many of the jiopliual mid mstic sub- 
jects and fiincv |>ortroits upon wbirfa his re- 
jiutMtion chiefly rests. Hie female beads are 
eqivcintly cbBneterised by refinement of wi- 
pression and jiiirity of colour. Amon^ his bosi 
works were "The t)riJlian.'piiinled in 1848; 
' The Wanderer*,* 1R47: ' L" Allegro," 185^: 
' Love nis, love mv Dug,' 1S54 ; ' Sunfihine ' 
and 'Th^ Bouqne't," ISTifi; "Tlie Dnrnm of 
I^flTB," 1857; 'Little Ited KidinpHood.' I869j 
'Olivia «nd arahia,' 18fi2; 'The Ballad,' 
1863; 'PensnntOirlof CbiogjfU;i8e9: and 
' Hicliand rart were the KenisMie wore,' 1872. 
lie di«Hl at Lewitihnm 10 Jan. 1879. 

[An Journal, 18B4. pp. U5-T, 187'J. p. 7! i 
KoyalAt^lrmyEibibitioiiCatBlogUBS, 1831-72; 
Eihibition CatJilogueB of Socielj of Ilritiali Ar- 
tiilB. 1842-700 R.E. O, 

BAXTER, Sib DAVID (1793-1^7^), 
baronet, a Dundee mHniifsclurer, was the 
second son of William Baxter, of Balcavies, 
ond was born in Dundee 15 Feb. 17Ba. He 
wat> (educated at one of the local schools, 
and, entering busineiS*, became, while still 
young, manager of the Dundee Sugar He- 
flnijig Company. The concern wbb never 
prosperous, and notwithslanding his prudent 
and enereetic management it collapsed in 
1826. Thereupon he became partner in the 
linen manufacturing firm of Baxter brothers, 
which included his father and his two 
TOunger brothers, Edward, his elder brother, 



From the time that he joined the fii 
was practically its head, and on the death 
of his two brothers and his fiither within a 
few years Bft*rwBrd8 he and the former 
manager of the works remained the sole 
partners. In 1828 an attempt hod bei-n 
made by him to introducu power-loom weav- 
ing, but after a short trial it was aban- 
doned until 1836, when its revival was fol- 
lowed bv complete and t<xt mordinarv «ue-c*gB, 
Through the mecbnnicul skill of tlie junior 
partner in jieriecting the maehinBij", and 
the buBinew capacity and tact of David 



Rajiler, the firm f]>n?dily 

Inrwst manu fad urine Iiouwhi In tbn 

and to ilN FKniarkabU succuw may ' 

large degree ancnlwil the pomliim 

Ihuidee has Htlnlnrd a^ ilir chirt ami of*' 

linrn manufBCtiirein Brilain. 

Although much inimfnu-d in ih-o""- 

business, BaxtRT mok nn actli- if '^i^ 

prominent, sliart in puhlif nfii - 

lie wan chosen a police eomnii- 

1838 a guild councillor and " 

harbour Ixianl. A lilieral ir 

took a livelv inleTe.^1 in ; 

elections, botfi in Dundee an<l 
■ of rife, where in l8Ba he h 
I estate of Kilmnrcm. His pnlijji/ 
[for the welfiire of hie natixi' limi] ■ 
.however, niaiiifr^ted chiefly in nuhlf - 
' (jrenerouB Iw-nrfMct nmn wliicb Iiave eivrii i 
' name one of the highest places iif hi>[Km' 
, its annalit. Tlie nmsi notable of ibii— u 
I perhaps his presentation, along wiili i< 
I sisters, -of tlurty-vighl acres of lain! 
I Dundee ns n nVaxurr^rden nnd n-c-rfi 

Ij^vrk, WH- .,>■■. I ' ■ 
I tember l>i' ■ ! 
Institute <-i '■ 

I due also d, Mil; ... 

I his relatives i imil in ii-onri. i-tjdn wixb 'hi- 
i Dundee Intirmarv he ereetc^i a poiiv»le«*iit 
I home at Bruughty Kerry at a co.1 of 30,OOW 
, More imporlnnl than his lieiirfiii:1i<>ii- i" 
I Dundee whtv im gifts in U'li^il 

education in Scotland. n««idi- i 
I endowing at Cupar Fife » s»-ir' 
I educatiDn«fyounghulic<i,hei'^i . 
I ral important fnundations in V.- i 
I versitT, including a malhematk 

phicoi, aphyeical Kieniw, and u < i 

ecbolu^iip.euchof the annuul ■ 
I and a chair of engineering, ^^ '' 
I ment of 5,000/., which i» a.i|.|. 

en annual parliament it ry vod 

1 Jan. 186iJ he recpivi-d thi 
' baronetcy. He died 13 0cl. I": 

be was marritrd to Eliiaheth. <l ■ 

Montgomt'rit*. Eso., of Bnmih''' 
i The lady surviviii Iiini, but Ii- II 
I Of his heritabli' and per-i.i. 

valued at 1,300,000/., one h.Jt 

among near rolatives, and Ihi 
' distant relations and public in- 
i largi'sl legacies being fiO.OOi)/ i 

Cburcl. of Seotknd, 40,000/. to E.ii.,!. . 

X'liiversity, and SO,OU0/. lownrrU tb^ r. . 

diiliun of a mechanics' inslitutc m Ihir:-' 
. Iti'fiire his lust illnM* his attentinn 

occupied with » schomo fi>r linkitm Diit,. 
I with thi> nL'ighhmiring nniveraity 'il 
I Andrews, and although he did not 'vv 
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'• nder perMinal aid la the project, thi- 
itiriatiDn of tte Univereity College, Dnn- 
, )ij hii' n-Utivm may be reffsrdra a» po^ 
■■■•, nn impoTlant step towards its tpaTisa- 
.1. TovaJdathepurcliaMof buildings anil 
I' ml F<]ui|iineiit of this colIefEP, ■ sistor o£ 
- Ihivid. who died luimam^ on 19 Dec. 
-4, conlributed 150.000/. ( riii»e», 30 Dec. 
-■•Jl. 

ThuDinan's Hiatorj of Ilnndpe. nriMid and 
iiimanl 10 the rn«eiit time by James MHclarea 
"■"*; Soma* Dundee Celebrities of tbt 
BOlliC«utnrj-<lS73).] T, F. H. 

L, EVAN BUCHAN.-VN, M.D. 

l-ieM), phyitician, wan bnni in 1844 at 

'■ ■ irsburn:, whwe tiis father. Jatnes Bax- 

I resided for some Tears aa a bieh 

n tlie eilucatioii depertmeut of thi> 

m govern menl service. His talber aUn 

jcl«f the English schnol at St. Peteraburg 

aiiriDif his midence therre, and in thb inxti- 

tutinn Evan began his education. Soon afVer- 

watds, on beinti appointed ^vemntent iii- 

eprcMr of scliooU in the province of Podolsk, 

RuBstan Poland, hie father took up liis re^i- 

dGni?p at Kaminetz. where Evan was brought 

iq> and educated till the age of siitm^n under 

the carv <•( bis parent and an old Frt-ncb 

tutor. In 1881 be came to England and 

entered the K^n«iral literature and science 

department of Kine-'s College, London. The 

next ^ear he obtained an open iKholnrship 

.11 rlttiwics at Lincoln College, Ojtford, and 

\ (J there for thrw terms. His university 

■'•■r, howeier, was interrupted by the ill- 

- nod death of his tatheir. He returned 

iluBKia t» nurse and attend him. Oa 

ijiiiz buck he naolved not to return to 

' I'lrd. He had become a poeitivist. 'The 

!\ priifossion,' he said, 'which attracted 

»-as Ibut uf medicine, boldiug out, m it 

I , na o]ipiirI unity for the study of phyeical 

>!<>> and a ho|<e of comparative intel- 

. 1 iiilI fr>T>doni.' 

l<i October 18R4 he entered the medical 
Jepart.ment of King's College, London, and 
obtainnd the firet Wamefnra scholarship on 
In ItMW be was elected a 



■ it "IT the Dasent prise with an essay on 

.1,.. Minor Poems of Milton.' In 18t)8 he 

- itppninli>d assistant house-physician to 

! . :i<-'ii ColleEe Hospital, in 1868-6 he filled 

ibe office of louse-jihysician, and in 1B«9 he 

gninod the first Wameford prim. In 1870 

uid 1871 he became Sambnioke medical 

r>-gri''tr»r to King's College Hospital. It was 

.' iliin time tlint he bogan to be appreciated 

'iiity a! a man of the first intellectual 

: lire, but also ns a great teacher and nn 



extraordinarilT carefiil clinical observer. In 
laCS be matriculated in honnure at the >tili- 
vertitv of I»ndon, and in I8U!> gmduatMl 
M.B.,'and M.D. in lt<ru. with high honouis. 
In IS71 he was appointed meilic-al tutor at 
King's College, and he held this post until 
1874. when he was chosen as the succMsnr 
10 Professor Garrod in lh« chair of niateria 
mMiicn and ihnrapeutics, and as an ajvistant 
physician to King's College Hospital ; and 
these offices he hold till a month or two be- 
fore his ileath. In 1873 he became a member 
of the Rot-al College of Physicians, and ui 
1877 he was elected a fellow. Subsequently 
he was apitointed an exsntiner in materia 
medica and thcErapeutics, and he also filled 
for five years the corresponding office in tbe 
univerai'tv of London. In IBfl he was ap- 

Kinted physician to the Roral Free Hospital. 
! died at his residence, ifrevmonth Street, 
' Portland Place, London, on 14 Jan. I880. 

Buter translated Kindfleisch's ' Path»- 
I logical Histology * for (he New Sydenham 
' Society ; prepared the fourth wiition of Gar- 
rod's 'Essentials of Materia Hedica;' and 
made some ^-aluable experiments on ' Th'; 
ActioDof theChinchona.Mkaloidsandthfir 
Congeners on Bacteria and Colourless Bloml 
Corpuscles' described in the 'Prsctilioner,* 
1673. He also drew up an able ' lieporl on 
the Experimental Study of certain Disin- 
fectants' printed in the ' Privy C.iunei! Re- 
ports' (new series), 1875; and coutribiilnl 
a remarkable article to the ' British and 
Foreign Medico-Chirurgieal Review' in ISTi 
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His 



itings include a series of physi' 
logical not«s which he contributed to the 
' Academy * for many years. 

[lAncet, 24 Jaa. 1S85, p. 181 ; Tiuw. IS Jan. 
1886 ; MediiMi Directory (18S1). IS.] T. C. 

BAXTER, JOHN (1781-1868). printer 
and publisher, was bom at Rickhurst. Surrev, 
30 Oct. 1781. Early in life be settled in 
I.ewes OS a bookseller and urinter. U« was 
the first printer to use tie inking roller, 
which was made under his superint«ndencv 
by a saddler nt Lewes. Robert Ilarrild, 
who assisted him in his experiments, after- 
wards brought out a patent for tbe compo- 
sition roller, and realised by it a handsome 
fortune. Among the earliest of Baxter's en- 
tfirprises was thepublication of a large quarto 
Bible, annotuted bv the Rev, John Stjrles, 
D.D., and illustrated with wood engravings. 
This work, known as Baxter's Bible, met 
with an immense sale, especially in Americn. 
His other publications include several im- 
portant works on the topography of Sussex, 
and ' Tiie Library of Agricultural Know- 
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ledgcf,' which had a reiy exltiuivv circulo- 

tiou. Aioog with his ^uuugMt soil, W. E. 

Baxtur, hp started the ' Sussex A^ciilturnl 
re«i,' He was an puthuMastic cricktUT, 
tlie joint, ifnnt tliii aolp, nuthnr of tlu^ 

liook of nilm for that sport, tJiB first «rer 

Suhlislied, named ' Iiombcrt's Crieketttr'a 
luide,' after the celebrnti'd profcssionaJ of 
that name. He died Ii'Not. I86«. Btuilcr** 
eecond son, George Baxter, waa the inventor 
of the process of printing in oil colours. 

[Lower's Worthies of Subsbi, 283-4.] 

T. F. H. 

BAXTER, NATHANIEL (/. 1606), 

PM>t and pre-scher, wm tutor in Greek to Sir 
liilip Sidnev, and has been proved by Joacpli 
Itonter, in his ' New IlliiBtrationa of Shaki^- 
q>eare' (1845), to be the author of ' Oorania,' 
a work previously aacribed to Nicholas Bre- 
ton. By the fact that he wm 'tutor' 10 
Sidney, his birth proliably preceded 1550. 
We learn that he was probeblv of Magda- 
len CoIIm^, Osford, in 1669, from an entry 
in the ' Spending of the Money of Kobert 
Nowell ' (Sprnding, edited bv Dr. Grosort, 
1S79). Baxter wa« one of the signatories to 
the famous letter addressed to tne puritan, 
Thomas Canwright, dated London, 25 May 
1577 (Brook'b Uva, u. 245-6; MS. St- 
ffiiler, fi. H^). Several puritanic books were 
iflfiued by bin about the some tine. One 
of them, bearing no date, is entitled : * A 
Soneraigne Salue for n SinfuU Soule, com- 
prising a NecesEarie and True Mennes wherby 
a sinful! conscience may be vnburdened and 
reconciled to God ; wherein you shall find 
nil the Epithetons or Titles of the Son of God 
which for the most port are found in Scrip- 
ture.' Another of his works was called 
'Calvin's I*ctiirea or Daily Sermons upDn 
ihe Prophet Jonas, tranfilaied into English 
by Nathaniel Bs.tter,' with a compWnt in 
verse and a long dedication to Sir John 
Brockett (1678), another edition being iledi- 
cfited to Sir Francis Walsingham from " Red- 
bourn,' 23 .Tan. 1577 ; and be also published 
' A Catholi()Ue and Ecclesiastic^ ^position 
of the last Epistle of John, collected out of 
the Works of the best Writers by Aufpiatine j 
Marlorat,' dedicated to Lady W'aUmgham ! 
(1578). A few years Ut«r a treatise of a ' 
very different type vae nublighed by him; ' 
'D. Nathwiaelis ttasteri Colcestrensis quEes- | 
liones et responsa in Petri Ilanii [qu. Riuni P] : 
liialecticam,^ London, 1586 (Watt's SiM. i 
-Brit.). 

He became warden of St. Mary's College, 
Youphal, Ireland, in l.'ift2, and was inducted 
into the office of warden 23 May loil-i by Dr. , : 
"William Lyon,(pro(eBtant) bishop of Cork and ^ 



8 Baxter 

Clovne (patent at Li^morei. 

tuilly a jKipish eM*bli»hnienl. * 

became one of l.ho tinei-nn-s » i 

in those days. Hih '"'i ■■■■■ 

'spoiled and wellniL'' 

but the wiirdtn's Ij 

was rebuilt, and Ui-i. 

pulnlwl out at Voii^ 

leij^h's residence wh'-u hi' w:!.- 

to have been Ilie wardeo's. Uii25Ai^M| 

Baxter, who hnd hitherto conthioad n 

enjoyment of his wardetuhip without ia , 

ruption, found that tbs revioiuci* of the CD 

lege were threateni-d with the fal« of otW 

munaslie foundations, and wan ubliged togivi 

his bond of 1.000 marks thatiie woul4,wnb> 

in forty da^ after denuuidi 

On 26 Apnl 1508 oomfJAi&i 

court of revenue excheqiuri _ 

rnfused to allow the ofiicer ol, „ 

tequestrate the revenuM of tbeti -»--. 

attachment was issued against him, Ut4a 
sequestration issued. Un WJunelQOSB 
ter, having retistod tbesurranderofhiadf 
availed himself of th<' ' t< 
before the time hail < • ■ "V 

his letter of attorn < 

authorising them !■ . v 

revenues. They ntii. 
and the college hou^^e u, .Sir I .. 
Baxter then resigned; but the i.' 
tindiuK that Ihe reveuui-it Uo'i i 
of, refused to accept the tn;- 
Notei and Jirrord» nf lite Am '■ 
/■oimdatimif at I'lmj/Aal, tv. I 
(Lindsay), 1H65). lta>;ter !■■[: 
1699. lie is nelt found vlc-a: 
Monmouthshire, and compoiiniliii^' iw 
tirst-finiits of the 'living' 56 May i^-i- 
was while in this obscure retreat thu' 
eomjioseil and published the poem wli't' 
he IS now mainly rMuetabered, vit. ' " 
Philip Sydney's "Ourania." That is, ! 
dimiones Song and Tragedie, containin/,' ' 
miosophie. Written by N. B. Loii<l 
Printed by Ed. Allile for t^lward W li i 
and are \a he solde at the little north di- 
of Saint Paules Churcli, at the Eigne oi ■ 
Gun, 1606' (4to). This is now one ol . 
rarest of books, and hae never been rpunni 
In Corser's ' CoUeoIani-a Angio-lVi i> 
(pt. ii. pp. 31S-28) will be found a ■■■ 
account of it, with chanic[«ristic and ii-- 



representative 
quently dt^i ■ 



iTroy. lii 

flTfiu litlf 



_'» of ftddreases in Tere« to cont^mporanr 

f l&diee und 'hmve men,' each signed 

fidcntly written with a view to 

TT rewMrd. ' 1 tursnia' resembles 

Cobert Cwster's ■ Rosaliiid. or Lotc'b 

T last notice of Bmtter «how8 him still 
indin^ in 1633 for his first puritan 
ling. He published ' The Answer of 
Nathanael Baxter, Btichelor In Divlnitlv and 
Warden of New Oolledffe in Youjrhnl, to the 
Mwainetits of Mr. Jo. Downes, Bachelor in 
SiTinttie, in a Cmtrovereie of Justifying 
Faith preached bj the said Mr. Downea in 
Bristol!,' liiSS- According to Do wnes, who in 
1635 repijpd to, if he did not answer Buster, 
the booB bj" his assailant was so hard to be 
obtuned that it had taken him two Team to 
ftet possession of it — a convenient enphemiam 
for a willing- delay in 'answering' a formi- 
dable opponent. Nathaniel Baxter, having 
long before left Youghal, exposed himself to 
this retort hy Downee: 'In the inscription 
tboiigh it plea«e him in such sort to stile 
himselfe. I thinke to make the reader be- 
leevfl that I hftd met with my peer at least ; 
and if I w^re a Bithu,- (HoaiT. lib. i. Sat. 71 
he were no lesse then a Bacchius; yet could 
he not without great arroti>ance challen^ 
these titles to hrmselfe, having never taken 
snch defrree in either of the univeraitieB, and 
hting no more vtir/lfti of Yo^iul then was 
Cantaine Htukelie marques of Ireland, or 
Roliert Venanlius in the Council of Trent 
archbishop of Armagh ' (To the Reader). 
Nothing later is known of Baiter. He must 
hare reached a ripe old age in 1633-35 ; for in 
' Ourania.' written before 1606, he described 
himself thu.^ : 

And nnv comss ereepiiig old Eodymion. 
He has escaped Anthony k Wood, but doubt- 
leas was of Oxford. 

rBfeidex iiuthurities as girea. see Hunter's 
MS. Chonis Vatnm in Brit. Mu».. and Bnitet's 
Jhoi>i».] A B. G. 

XTER, RICHARD (lfllfi-1691), 
terinn divine, wiu the son of Richard 
r, of Ealon-Constantine, near Shrewa- 
1 Shropshire, by his wife Beatrice. 
^■nghter of Richard Adeney, of Rowton, 
near High Ercall. in the same county. His 
birthda^? somewhat uncertain. He himself 
in one place ijives it as 13 Nov. 1615, and in 
another mentions ' 19 November ray baptism- 
day.* His baptiian is thus entered in the purinb 
register: ' Richard, sonne and beyr of Richard 
Bn.xter, of Eatsn-Constantyne, and Beatrice 
his wife, haptixed the sixth of November" 
ff)R>rE.i(/riTHrf ri'inc* (•/ Soj-ter). Itis juRt 
possibltftftatthepariah-clerk ""■ ----- -■-■■' 



for 'sixteenth ' or for ' nineteenth ' (utmpra), 
which would reconcile ' 12 November ' as the 
date of his birth with that given in ' ReliquiiB 
Bttiterianw.' 

In the ' Breviate' of the life of his wife, 
Baxter describes his father as ' a mean free- 
holder, called a gentleman for his ancestors 
sake.' This indicates decodence of position 
paternally; and thoae curious in fiuon'vicis- 
^ilude.<i of families' will tind the 'gentle' 
ancestry hinted at, fully troced by William 
Baxter [q. v.], the neriiew of Richard Bax- 
ter, in Ai» ' Reliquiffi Baxterianie.' The ge- 
nealogy Koes hack to Baxters of ^hrewsbuiT 
in the reign of Henry VI, and remoter still. 
His birthplace was not Enton-Constantine, 
but Rowton, in his mother's home. It is to 
be feared that this return home was necessi- 
tated by the loose life nf his father. In his 
youth he hud ' gambled away ' his freehold 

Sroperty, and otherwise involved himself in 
ebts and difficulties, so that the yonng- 
wife and mother must have been hard put to 
it. But a great, decisive, and permani^nt 
chnnge came over the elder Baxter. Through 
' searching of the Scriptures ' he was awa- 
kened to a sense of his misconduct. From 
aboutthetimehisBon Richard was born, Bax- 
ter senior showed by his altered daily life how 
profound and real was the change ertected in 
him. The ' Reli>|uiH> Baxterianie ' furnishes 
sorrowful glimpses of the condition of Eaton- 
Constantiae and of High Ercall. In the latter 
there were ' four readers ' in the course of six 
years — all of them grossly ignorant, an<l two 
of them immoral men. At Eaton-Constan- 
tine there was a ' reader ' of eighty years of 
age. Sir (i.e. Rev.) William Rogers, who 
never preached, though he held two living! 
twenty miles apart. His sight failing, he 
repeated the prayers 'without book,' but em- 
ployed a common thresher or labourer one 
year, a tailor another, to read the lessons ; 
and at the last his own son, 'the best stage- 
player and gamester in all the country,' ob- 
tained orders and supplied one of his places. 
Within a few miles round there were nearly a 
dozen more clergy of the same character, 
ignorant readers and dissolute. With cha- 



gives the names of the clergy and readers 
referred to, with flagrant details ; and these 
were never impugned. To the griei'ons an- 
noyance of the family a maypole was erected 
right in front of the Baxters' residence. 
Tliese illiterate and discredited readers and 
teachers mere young Baxter's only early 
' instructors. From his sixth to his tenth 
I year he wa.e placed under the four successive 
I curates of the parish of High Etcall, two of 



Baxter 4 

wTioiD drnik T henuvlT^A to Wg^gBrr. A t tiie 
U|ft> of b<» he w>« nrmoved TrtMii his ti)ul«rual 
IfTBiulfatlinc'e aOK lo EHton-ConMnntine. 
There one of the cur.itos of 'Sir' WiUimn 
Itueere, wlio wd* (IimmivitmI to Uave officlBted 
imdftr furgnl ordera, livc»int< his principal 
BchuulmaBtvr. The man buil (Men au aTtor- 
ni-y's cit-rk, niiniit biji)«(-ir by imni ilriTikiog, 
uid (iirneil ciir»Ii! for 'n piece of brww." 
He only pivHched imcv while fiuter wu 
beins tnii|;ht by him, niid then wna drunk. 
In his 'Apulogy Tut the Xunconlummt 
MiiiiilTy' (p. fi8) IJaxt^r speaks fnvoiirnbljf 
of the ability and mural character of Ilia 
□est teacher, lit) l«l1n u» \iv was ' a gnve 
nnd eminent mitn, iind exytxtei to be miule 
n bi«hop.' But he al^o disappoinTed bim ; 
for over two yoars ho never tuught faim one 
hour at. B time. Hi- vtaa a severe niiler 
against the ' facliiiun puritans.' 

Subeequently Baxter wb« transferred lo 
thts free school' at Wroset«r, with Mr. Joltn 
Owen for master. Here be had for sehool- 
fwllows two sous of Sir KicUard Xvwpurt 
(nfterwardsLord Newport) aodalad.Itichajd 
Allestree fq. v.], who came to be known as 
provost of^Eton College, and regius profewior 
of Greek at Oxford. 

On his eilucAtion oa tbiis conducted Sir 
James Stephen prononnees: 'The three re- 
muiiinft yeurs of his pupilage . . . wura 
«pent at the endowed ichool at Wroxt^ler, 
which lie qiiitled M, the aae of nineteen 
[eighteenth year], destitute of all matliema- 
tical and phyucal science, isnorant of He- 
brew, a mere smntterer in Greek, uul jk>s- 
sesBHl of OS much Latin a« enable<l him in 
al'ter-life to use it with reckless facility " (£•- 
taut in Ecdenatfieel Siographfi ). 

Kichard Baxter thmugh life deplored his 
lack of academic training aud literurv furni- 
ture. In ' Reliquife Baaleriame,' ani in his 
autobiographical poems (see below ),be makes 
humble and passionate lamentation over his 
neglect of acbolai-ship in youth. Even more 
pathetieallv dicnitiea is his answer to An- 
thony ik Wood e inquiry whether he were an 
OKUQian. ' As to myself,' be wrote, < m^ 
faults are no disgrace to any university; for 
I was of none. I have little but what I bad 
out of books, and inconsiderable helps of 
country tutors. Weakness and pain helped 
me to study how to die: that set roe un 
studying how to live; and that on studying 
the doctrine Irom which I must fetch my 
motives and comforts. Beginning with ne- 
cewtitieB I pnx'ewled by dwpT^s, and now am 
going to see that for whicn t have lived and 
studied' (Wood's Aliemw). 

When he was fitted In go to Oxford, his 
teacher, John Uwen, rothur recommended 



Baxter 

be (hoilld j 

of Mr. I 
U'ickstead, chupliun to the couubI al 
low, who was ullowi^d by the king to ■ 
sin^lt pu_pil. He aucct^d. nndvr tbr q 
extiectatiun that, lu bein. 
scholar,' he -ihijiild \w tKrir.ni(rl]lv I 
The iniet was falxili-. 
alNuiluii'ly negleciid 
advantage gained in I 
Baxter was left vei . 
jrri-at lihraiy. Win!- 
lug tourt to his «m>i'i 

Ereferment, his one ectiolar was < 
is Htreuuoiui and agilp inttiUoct v 
nuuiuer of miw.'ellajieiiiLs reaiiin^. C 
wa« he temptcl from his bfloTed b 
reclusn ntndit'S. Hi> wiw on tliii u 
nearly bitten with gaming, having wi 
too easily ; but be esnipiil bjr reeolot^ 
dience to hii! nccusing conacieuce (K 
£ajrt.) 

Baxter dwells tenderly on thit insUuii 
in divine things, atid llic rinmpl-- j-imi ' 

by his Cathec, as ili"' i'.,ii...' - . 

Dr. Bates how Vl-l^ 
' grave and serious w)i' . 
I was going on ( Ba u 
Ba-cter). He hiuiM^li ■ _ 

laudation, acknowledging ihni hi- h!'--''.- 
\ for apples and pears le<i him nnt nii' 
I lingly to join his companions in robi 
j orchard* and ulliet boyish frivi.liijrry 
his fourI«wilh year he bnJ i" 
'hindered' and clkilled liv I ht t. 
, in which he and otlinr ttoyx ^^ ' 
I to confirmation by Billion M 
asked no quectUms,' says he. ' 
certificate, and hastily said, n- 
three or four wimtIs of a prav ' ■ 
not understand ' ( Third Drfr^" 
funnutt, p, 4('). In npito i>i 
frequently much Iroubli'd ri)i"' 
I salvation. He also tell* ns hovi It. 
year nn ' old lorn book,' lent Ij . 
to bis fother, ' powerfully alKjcttiii 
book was an atlavted nonui 
entitled ' Bunny s IleBolot.. 
Aj/amgl Bnvll In a Fore^/n 1 
Mlij. To this Hucceeded Dr. B' 
'Bruised Heed;' and lftt«r, ( 

fiirilun books deepenud ISrst inprei... 
erkius ' On Repentance.' ' U» LivtL, 
Dying Well,' '(hi the Qnvt-roBi«al n 
Tongue,' awl Gulverwell 'OnFiutii,'* 
like. 

thi leaving Ludlow Caatlu iu Iftt 
tutor urged him to give up any mtai 
mi^ht have bad of Mudving fur tile n 
"Wickstr-ad puintni to nia vivid u — 
the gay life of the court, tuul a 



' ' H1U noUung to hinder Baxter's rUing 

Hi' »llowed bimself to be oveivpec- 

''<! — Lia purents unfortunately liaviue 

tmJmI the tutor in this instaace — and 

I ' up to tlie court, with a letter of in- 

: ■iition to Sir H^nry Herbert, then ma*- 

i tlin n'vcU. Hi! ineenaoiu'ly confe^ef^ 

..,',, whilst he wos coidiully welcomed, a 

iiunth at Whitehall with tlie court suflit^ 

o dbgiut him with u cuurtier'i life. 

Tbia de{iikr(iiiv from the court was pro- 

mbtj' hastened by u meBsaf^ of llie illne»» 

III" mother. He «et out for Eaton-Con- 

■iiine, and »rrived there after a hairV 

ilth <«i»i[ie from a eivat danger to find 

111 extremity of sulferiDK. Sbe lingered 

'"iA the winter luid spring, ojid died on 

Miiy 1S34. On thu»< returning home he ', 

■ ijL'r found Ids former schooImMter(Owen) 

1:; of consiimption. At the nfouest of 

' 1 Newport lie undertook the charge of 

-I'hool till the event of the illnes* was 

Within three months (Iwen dieil, and 

. -!ir, being fretxl, went to live with hia 

;..^Ui:r. About a year subsequent, his father 

uuuriiid Mnry, daughter of Sir Thomas 

Uunka. Bhn proved a true helpmeet, living 

lo the odvaneed nge of ninety-«ix, and long 

surviving her husl^nd and stepson. 

As was inevitable, hi* leaving of the court 
and his mother's deathbed revired his origi- 
nal iat«ntii)n of Vcoming u ministi>r of the 
goepel. Acconlingly, he put himself fur 
furtlier instruction lu theology imder the 
Krv. Francis Gorbet, the parisli clergymnn of 
Wroieter. There lus studiM were much lu- 
terrnpled by hia continued ill-health (vio- 
lent cough and spitting of blood). Yet ho 
punund with earn^lness his theological 
rpjiding and exominulioiiti. lie sharpened 
his intellectual acntencss by prolonged ac- 
quaintance with the schonlmen, especially 
Aqtiiuus find Dun* Scntus, and with Du- 
mniliis and Ockliam, mid innumerable other 
volumes, tlutt uflerwiinU loaded his margins. 
Thils fur he had been an unquestioning 
conformist. His parents and relatives on 
both sides, and big Mcoud jmother, were all 
conformists. His circle of%ends and asso- 
ciates hitherto were also c^formiste. His 
reading, voracious though it was, ran in the 
suiDB grooves. His theological tutor (Garbet ) 
•ha a stout churchman, and supplied him 
with (he irreat church defences of Hooker 
and Dowtiliam, Sprint and Burgess, and 
others who had opposed nonconformity 
^Apology fur Nonconformuti, p. 6H). It 
also happened that the only nonconformist 
cninist'!! known to him ('Bamell of Upping- 
tan), while a blutudese and good mun, wus 
no scholar. 



But about hia twentieth year he came I"> 
know two subsetniently eminent noncon- 
formists — JoMtph ovmonds, assistant to Ga- 
taker, at Kotheriiitke. l<ondou, and Waller 
Cradock, one of the early silenced and ejected 
(1634), and their associates. These he met 
in and near Shrewsbury. Their fervent 

Eietyand faithful preaching greatlv attracted 
im. But what mainly di^terminecl his doser 
examination of their grounds for remaiaing 
out of the pole of the national church was 
the relentless ' silencing ' and persecution aa 
of personal enemies, to which the iioncon- 
formista were exposed by bishopn who went 
themselves anything but apostobc. Still, he 
had no scruples about subscription when he 
thought of ordination. 

In 1638 Folev of Stourbridge recoven^l 
some lands at Dudley which had been left 
for charitable purposes, and addins some- 
thing of his own, he built and endoweil a 
new schoolhouse. Thereupon he otTflred to 
make Baxter head master, with en usher 
iimler him. This offtr he accepted, .\ccom- 
pAiiied by his friend Foley and uiother,,Iames 
llerry. he repaired to W orcester and was or- 
dained by Bishop Thomborough, and re- 
ceived a license to teach the scliool at Dud- 
ley. Uis ftrst public sermon was preached iit 
the Upper Church of Dudley. He also speedily 
went round about the neighbouring villages- 
He does not claim that lie made any very 
great impression on his hearers. His sickh- 
nesa possibly weakened his ' pleasant and 
moving voice.* ^Mienhe had b^^me fiunoiis, 
the people of Dudley and the villages weru 
proud of the inauguration of so marvellous ii 
ministry' among them. 

While ill Dudley the evangelical noncon- 
formists of the place were his intimate and 
' most inward ' friends. They furnished him 
with a number of boohs and muniiacripts on 
the matters in debate between them and the 
ehurcb,orofprimilive episcopacy over ogai nsl 
that of the national church. 
1 The result of his scrutiny of the literat:ire 
I of both aides was that, in pai^, Bait#r was 
established in his conformity, and in jiarl 
' constraitied lo become a nonconformist. 
Kneeling he thought lawful ; wearing iho 
[ surplice doubtful ; the cross in bi4itism un- 
] lawful; a liturgy lawful, and might be hiw- 
fuUy imposed ; but his own church's liturgy 
confused and defective. 

"What most of all olTended his conscience 
was the want of discipline, as shown by the 
' promiscuous giving of the Lord's Supper to 
drunkards, sweaters, and all who had not 
been excommunicated by a Inshop or his 
clmncellor.' Second only to this was his 
sense of rashness in aubaeripl ion j for though 



' BiiliBcril* at' tmimo Umt thi 
ill th^ Ajticlea, ITamilics, nntl tbu Lituivy 
conlrnry to the Word of QoJ' wna what to 
cotilrl nut du again. 

^Mien Uie'et c*tera'oiitli'wti8p<i*8t'il,1640, 
Baxlvr was aettlt^ in Bridgnortli, Shropshire. 
Here Lp was ncung aa nssistaiit miniater 
lo the Itev. AVilliom Stndat.Brd, whom h« 
dascrihes as ' d grave and severe divine, 
very honest and conscienlioiis; un cxcelknt 
preacher, but MmewUat alHieipd with want 
ormainteniuice, but more wit li it(i('iid-hvurl«d 
unprofitable people.' In ihiH charge the a«- 
aialant minUtcr had a very liiTge confrrega- 
tion to preach to, and ho wiu roli^ved from all 
those tninga &bi)ut which he scrupled orwhieh 
he held for imlawt'ul. He often read the Book 
of Common Prayer before he iin;ai:he<i ; but 
lie ntf veradmiuisterttd the Lord Bsuj:per,iievur 
baptised a child with the si^ of the croas, 
never wore a aurplice, and never appeared at 
any bishop's court. The peopla were densely 
ignoPBTit. ' I was then,' he saya, ' in the fer- 
vour of my afr9Ctions, and never preached with 
ntore vehement desires of man a conversion.' 

The rlergy of Salop appointed a meetins 
at Bridgnorth to coneiifer the ' et eintera^ 
oath. Christopher Cartwrijfht defended it ; 
Baxter condemneil it. Tlie objections to the 
oath, as put and enforced by the assistant 
mininer, were deemed more formidable than 
were the answers satisfactory. The meeting 
broke up in a. state of consternation. Onne 
is not too severe on this clause when he i 
says: 'An oath binding fallible men nei'er ' 
to change themselves, or give their consent i 
to alterations, however necessary, and in- | 
eluding an "et cietera" nobody knows what, , 
is among the greatest instances of eeelesias- 
tica! despotism and folly on record.' Baxter 
resolved that he would never subscribe to tt. 
And that, characteristically, sent liim yet , 
again to his Itooks to examine what had 
been written on that episcopacy, whose yoke | 
he was beginning to feel to lie unbt-arable. ' 
He enumerates a library of treatises, foreign 
and home, examined by him. The final re- i 
suit wag a full and clear conviction that the | 
episcopacy of the church of Rnffland was a , 
totally difterent thing from primitive episco- i 
pavy (TreatiM of Epiaeopaey, preface, IH^ll. , 

TheScotch troubles had now begun(lli;}l>l. , 
TheEnrlofBridgewater,lord president of the . 
marches of Wales, passing through Bridg- . 
north to join the king at Newcastle, was 
informed on Saturday evening that udther , 
Modstard nor Baxter mode the sign of the , 
cross, that they neither wore a aurulice, nor 
prayed against the Scots. The earl told his \ 
iniormoot that he would be in church on ; 



d see for timc^lf. Th.> ■'. 
took flight and l.ftBsir 
face the jinril. But Bridgewolfir ..n 
Sunday changed his purpose nad pr(» r 
to Lichfield, so that nothing rune <,: 
•nius I conliuur-d." «.ys BaxlM. 'ii. 
libertyof pri'Mcbing tbegiisppl at Hri'lfn . 
about a yi-«raiid thn>e<.iitiif1'.>r», which 1 ' 
to be a very great men;y ia tbo»e Injoijl' ■ 

A petition was ei-nt (rnni Kiddemtn: 
WorcestPTshirp, ugainitt their piirsnu. n 
Dance. It reporlod him aa no ' 
weak man, who preached but < 
was a frequenter of alehouse-, . 
drunk : ' whilst his carato v\ i 
tipninr and drunkard, a ralHr r . 
unlawfid marriages.' The v i. i 
hia incompetency and unW'iiP. 
to compound with the toivii. I ! 
allow 90/. per annum to a pn-.: 
committee of fourteen of them ■ ' 
in place of Lis present curat<'. I 
he would allow to ptvach w!i. 
and he himself would ivad pi i 
charge any other parts of pari^jj 
town, having agreed to thi». .' 
.J, J __...;__ JJercup^'Ti. 



(hL. C... 



intended pntif 
Mr. Laplhorn 

sterapulii''! i.. n 11 1. ■ 
Theinvit.ii.. ■■ . 
and the I-j '■ 

letters BCC<>iiiiiuni..-iJ wir i[im< .; 
MSS. in Williams's Library. 1. 
ter felt it lo be his duty tn -_ 
minster. After preaching i.u- 
chosen by the electif >irmi;, ■ 
The work done by L ■'.■■' I ' 
denuinster has pa«" '' ' 
inthebeginningthi' 111. 
godly) were to oc conn', li .i-i • !i 
ere very long apassing trHt-ltr 
streets at a given hour hiuird the « 
praise and prayer in ewry honadkoUi 1 
the evidences of his power in his praipi 
' Reliuuiie Uaxterianie ' and Ooluirf^^ 
count, and other easily acoeeaible <*4f 
ties may t>e consulted. Baxter liai^ 

been two years at his poet iu Kldde 

when the civil war burst out. All "Wen 
tershire (in a sense) sided with th>' )' 
whilst Riohard Baxter, though loyal l> 
monarchy, sided with tbe pnrtin«!"-nt 

recommended the' pi-'-' '■ '' 

upon liim the evil ■ 

lie temporarily r^.-i ■ 

was preaching at .\' 

during the battle ol L ^ ... . ,.,.,,,. .. 

nt. i. 43-4). He rL-tuiii.d. bul uiUj i ■ 

driven out speedily a^iii. Toward; 



■ .>f 1642, on occnsion of the king's ' depln- 

<ii ' bf^ing read in the oiarket-plnceofKid- 

iiirnslfr, a country ^ntlemnn who offi- 

'1 stopuwiitt aight of Baxter pnsging, nnd 

■a .tut ■There goes a trsilor.' He removed 

.' toCoventry, There he found liimself in 

"iiilion withno fewer than thirty fugitive 

i.-teranr the ftojpel, amoQe' whom were 

Lnrd Vines nnd Anthony BurgeM, Drs. 

Ill anil Orew. He olHciatod as chaplain 

ii'.- gTurison, preaching once each Sunday 

' I-' soldiers, and onpe to the towuBpeople 

iliwtiniriuiliiHl «trHnE«r8, inchiding Sir 

■I'lrd Stiettington, Colonel Godfrey Bos- 

, George Anbot, the layman scholar 

. I ]. a&d many others. For all his services 

lie took only ' bed and board." 

His powers were never more strikingly ex- 
hibited than in Corentry. The nnabaptists 
In'l nlluT- 'jf (he brood of fractions and sec- 
'I in the parliamentary army, 
-U'd by His official duties, the 
I i;i\ifT opposed them withbene- 
. ihi'fts. Cromweil and the army 
it.i.^ii,.. ...II.' iloiihtfiilly disposed towards 
laiLter. The Lord Prcitector disliked his 
raiiacity. lie innocently informs us: ' He 
Cromwulll would not dispute with me at all; 
luthe would in good discourse veiy fluently 
lourout himself in the extolling of free grace, 
vhich was savoury to those that bnd right 
«iii(iplei>, though he bad some misunder- 
tMidiugB of free grace himself.' But, with 
Terr deduction, Baxter deserved the re«pect I 
if liM interlocutor, eren thougb Cromwell's 
iiew» contrasted favourably in some respects 
i-ith Baxter's nnrrower dogmatism. | 

\n'-rNa«vby, whose battle-field he visited, . 
!.. i.-amo chaplain to Colonel Whaliey's I 
iii'nl by advice oftheministersassembled ■ 
■ iivi'niry. He was present at several 
' -, bul never in any actual engagement. 
Iiiller fact did not save hira from a pre- 
.-oiui story of his having killed a man 
■Id blood and robbed him of a medal 
I vut. Lift of Baxttr. i. Iti ; Vek-tos, 
':f Dr. Pefer Hrylin, 1683; Pftit, | 
., of Gotrrnmenr. I6(M, p. 184: Bioj/. i 

1 rfa p. m ^ 

- attitude during the civil war ia thus 
iiiiirily stated by himself; *I make no i 
l>t that lioth parties wi^re to blame, ai it ' 
iiionty falletn out in most wars and I 

■ntions, and I will not be he that will , 
i!.v eitber of them. I doubt not but the 
i ! ^l.^w^ and rnshness of the vounger inex- j 
iiL-nd sort of religioua people made many 
.'intint men and ministers overao them- , 

- (o k«!p pace with theso Hotspui^. 




tuous petitioners, and much tiin was com- 
mitted in the dishonouring of the king, and 
in the uncivil language against the bishops 
and liturgy of the church. But these tilings 
came chiefly from the sectarian, separating 
spirit, which blew the coals among foolish 
apprentices. And as the sectaries increased, 
so the insolence increased. One or two in 
the boitfie and five or six ministers that 
came from Holland, and a few relicts of thtr 
Brownists that were scattered in the city, did 
drive on others, and sowed the seeds which 
afterwards spread over all the land, . . .But 
I then thought, whoever wm faulty, the 
people's liberties and safety should not bi- 
forfeited. I thought that all the subjects 
guilly of all the faults of king or 



I aguinat each olh'-r, yet that the subjects 
' sboiild adhere to that party which mo«t se- 
cured the welfare of the nation, and might 
defend the land under their conduct with- 
out owning all their cau»e. And herein I 
was then so reslous, that I thouBht it was a 
great sin for such that were able to defend 
their country, to be neut«rs. .\iid I have 
been templed since to think that I was a 
more competent judge upon the place, when 
all things were before our eyes, than lam 
in the review of those days and actions ea 
many years after, when distance disadvon- 
tageth the apprehension' (Seliy.Baxt. pt. i.30 ) . 
In 1647 he lived in ret ireraent among various 
friends, and finally with the l.iady ItouM of 
Roiise-Lench (Sic Thomas House's). A vio- 
lent and ' prodigious bleeding at the nose ' 1^ 
him in a sorrowfully langtud slate for weary 
months. Thin sudden arrest of his ortivity 
was extremely trying; he had multiplied 
schemes in his busy brain whereby to over- 
come the corruptions of the army and benefit 
the nation. But in his old age he was brought 
to »e<! that all had been ordered wisely and 
welL He thus wrote : ' They [Cromwell and 
associates! entered into their engagement at 
Triploe Heath. As I perceived it was Ihe 
will of God to permit them to go on, so I 
afterwards found that this great affliction 
was a mercy to mvself, for they were so 
strong and active that I had been likely to 
have nad jmnll success in tht- attempt T to 
take them off}, and to have lost my Ufe 
among them in their fury. And thus I was 
finally separated from the nrmv.' 

On his recovery, thoii^h still m great weak- 
ness, he relumed to hidderminster. Even 
amid the tempestuous scenes of the civil 
war he contrived to write his bivik, entitled 
' Aphorisms of Justification' [ IBlft), which 
practically reproduced his denling with thu 
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_ lb ajiii ol.lier wctnriea. Still 

\a%a\ily, his mvtA hook, ihe ' Sainl' 
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Ever 



In^tiiiK K*!t'^(lfi'>0), Win in port 
under like conditiong nnd in p«rt wliiltt 
tiuJor thn hospilttble roof of the Liulj Ruuiw. 
1m titlo-pnge etil! benrit tliese pulhptic m*- ' 
morint worfa; ' Writl«D by the BUtlior for 
hb owD UBe in thn time of hi« Innt^uishing, 
when Ood took him off from his public am- 
plovment.' The former inrolvod hini in mul- | 
tip(ied contmv^rates, public and private ; but 
thi! latter leoped at a Iiound into iXe «till- < 
enduring fame. ' 

Grasping his fecundity of publication with | 
the engrossing ministry wtiich oeciipied his 
cbief energies, it mu^t be manifest that 
Richard Bnxt*<r wm an extraordinary man. 
In hi« uAjm'^tf nAtnrally weak, and tnintcd 
from llie oulaet with conaiimptivB lenden- 
cips, and lat*r worn nnd valetudinariim, he 
HO conijiiored the body, that he did the work 
of a score of ordinary men as an author atone. 
Baxter bad bevond oil dispute a penetrative, 
almost morbidly acute brain. Hi> waa the 
ereatm of our popular christian literature. 
Rwiirded intrinsically and a» literature, his 
books need fear no comparison with contem- 
.ries. Archbishop Trench of Dublin Las 

Eoially described the literary merit of 
ter in spenkin); of the 'Saint's ICTer lasting 
Rest:' 'Let me mention here, before enli^ring 
into deeper matters, one formal merit which 
the Saint's "Everlasting Hest" eminently 
possesses. I refer to that without which, t 
nuppose, no book ever won a permanent 

{lace in the literature of a nation, and which 
haye no scniple in aacribina to it — I mean 
its style. A great admirer of Baxter has re- 
cently suggested a doubt whether he ever 
recast a sentence or bestowed a thought on 
its rhythm and the balance of its seyeral 
parts i statements of his own make it toie- 
rably certain that he did not. As a eonsp- 
qiience he has none of those bravura passages 
which must have cost Jeremy Taylor, in nis 
" Holy Living and Dyinjj" and elsewlipre, so 
much of thought and pains, for such do not 
come of themselves and unbidden to the 
most accomplished masters of language. But 
for all this there reigns in Baxters writings, 
and not least in " The Saint's Rest," n robust 
and masculine eloquence ; nor do these want 
from time to time rare and unsought felicity 
of language, which once heard can scarcely 
be forgotten. In regard, indeed, of the choice 
of words, the book might haye been written 

Cterday. There is hardly one which luw 
ome obsolete, hardly one which has drifteil 
away from the meaning which it has in his 
writings. This may not be a great matter, 
but it orgues a riirr insight. 



, icilo all which ywn tnHwcW 
which was furthest temored from aT 
and nntmlhf nines- in tb- !Bii?«nff»,1^ 

after more thno i""- ' '■ 

should hi'} and i."i 
clement, not (o be ■ 
popularity of thf '- 
Saint's R<«t' 11 0,M, 



prominent puUtical leaidvr ■ 
nistM of thu guEpel. H-' 'til. 
for the nation and lh(> f^c'iy^' 
looked bock to the aneie'i' 
England. He opposnd t\w S 
and Oovenaulnoiii' iKi' I*-- ■ 
he had hirawlf r»s!i;\ 
and thus incurrr»1 '■ 
hyttriuus, lie i-n 
aiid similorly ol^ 'i 
He oppiMed rooi-m 
episcopacy, and ihi 
lie oppoeeil the i-' ' ' 
ami he Bpokp apiiii-: 

ofhislife. Itwoi 1,,,.:...,,. - 

his friends or foes. lit-' wu.: uU-ili-n 
to his own conscience. MH»t it hecoi 
thai that conscience was a subtle and c<i 

Baxter left Kiddetroinst.T i > 
1600. His published 'Fnr.- 
explains the circumstance j ir 
waa not allowed to prew-li. 
these there can he exlreoi-'i'. 
that he was early in lh>' ■ 
those who were planning lUr' 
Chariea II. The presbyterim 
the cavaliers for tliis reatorni 
agreement, Kichard Baxter conhl a 
fei'l that henceforward his plooe niut 
metroiMilis. HenarratejoopioiiBlytll« 
ful part he pUved. He w»a ia nw" 
mute alliance with the leodonl. Hen 
befori' the House of Commona at 8 
gnret's, Westminster (30 April WOO 
very next day psrlioroetit vot«d the S 
tioii. lie preacJied before the lord r 
and nldermon and all London in St. 1' 
on Ihe <lsy of thanksgiving for Monk- 
cess (10 "May 1660). He did n >t . 
Holland with" Colamy, Manii'ii, ■ 
divers others j but he joinf' ■ 
his majesty. He was «oon liy, 
the king'a'cliH^huns, and Cli.. 
self towards him with iuvnr 
nnd more, Clarendon offerf'il ■ 
10 the bishopric of llemfonl, 
bound to tefiiw. He to.ik u i'- 
in the discussions at the Ha\'.-\ I'p.:- ■ 
Even Br. .lohnaon was rounnl W wim.. 
of the ' I!>ifortned Liturgy' wliicli \m pi- !' 



ifiMVUCe. Orroe ^ticcinctly chnrac- 
"{MM*r*6 conduct nt rhia time : 'Bas- 
in duct (lurine the several chunks 
VK boon notioed, does crpilU to Uia 
iousneu rnther than to hi-i wisdom, 
1 with the pitrli 



if by any apjiHcntion In Wedtminater ITall 
he obuinei) nis litortir. Upon thia haheaii 
corpun wns (iemiuKlfd ot tie hnrof tlie Cnm- 
mon Pints, and jtranled. This vexed the 
justices who had cummilted him. and (hey 
made out ft fresh mittimus in order to have 
!•- nffhU ol the king ; lie enjnvert tlie Uim sent lo Newurate. This lie avoided by 
oi' the protectorate, but siioVe and , keeping out of the way. It i* needlesa lo 



;hu of the king : he enjoved the 
le protectorate, but siioVe and , , ^. 
i againat the Protivtor- he hailed { record hia 



im of Charles 

freed from R rd 

:t principles a. refin d in 

nncnt more hnn p m te 
!peau1ntion«, dr fac 

cnpic^ and d trap h m d 

his conduc h man 

mvu form«id li p ui 
princi^IiM an ac h 

a tiibjBCt an ol h 

tancci and th Sc p re re lu 
I- 

a thu turaull h rnst m was 

Wr declinini; h fT red mi h 

t]|0 be alloWMl to return as lecturer 

t) to hid beloved Kidderminster, 

I not be granted. The bishop and 

Clare opposed. Being thiu tils' 

he preaclied occasionally in the 

if London under license by Sheldon. 

■ before the Act of I'niformity was 

■^ la May 1662, he bade farewell to 

of England in the great church of 
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onjr* e bore himswlf 
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me Bnxli-T under 

w under Janus* II. 

hiB rial b«fon)Jef- 

b naiic quotAtiona 

founded upon 

m imtheltn^ter 

nr . Haxter was 

n u charge of 

Parnphroge of 

Uia trial took 

ipeul fi)r delay 

ju ■« liim gniB^lyoii 



Inffthe plague, be waa the guest 
dlTampden in Buckinghnmshire. 
Dded be once mori^ settled at Acton. 
I in this village aa long as tlii.' 
t conventicles was in force, writing 
Ini and preaching aa opporliuiity 
Pfaen the act was allowed to Inpac, 
irded audiences. But the eyes of 
Ita were upon him. He aiiffercd 
1 with all the nonconformists ca^t 
I St. Bartholomew ,\cl. Once the 
I blundered in their hate. WTiilst 
;he wu conunitled for six months 
man by B warrant signed by two 
I baving procured a hahfot enr- 
I diacdi^ed, and thereupon re- 
rotteridge, near Baraet. Hia dis- 
IpMiedtbue. On hiswoy toprison 
Itpoa Serjeant Fountain for his 
D. after reading thoniVfi'uitif.pro- j 
' illogjd and iin-gular. The earls , 
Huiobe«t«r,Arhu^on,nnd Buck- I 
tntioned the afFair to the kin^, 
ir John Baker to Baxter with this 
Ut tliough his majesty might not 
nr yet lie would not be oflvnded 



It is belieied that hnd Jell'rcys had his 
own way. Batter would hav'.' been 'wbippml 
through London at the curt tail.' The ac- 
tual sentence was a fine of WO murks and 
imprisonment till it was piiid. For about 
, a year and a half Le remain(:'d In prison 
! under easy conditions, a,s the riut of Mat- 
thew Henry reveals (Oexb, pp. 875-6>. 
There were portents in the heavens, There 
were ominous shakings aa of the solid globe. 
' The court,' enys Macaulny, ' began to think 
of gaining the nonconformists, Baxter was 
not only set at liberty, but was informed 
that if he chose to reside in London ho 
mitfht do so without fearing that the Fivu 
Mile Act would be wiforceil agajnet him. 
The government probably hop<3 that the 
recollection of past sutTerings and thr eense 
of pnisent ease would produce Ihe eamepfTecl 
on nim aa on Roeewall and Lobb. The hope 
was disappointed. Ba.Yter was neither to 
be corrupted nor to be deceived, He re- 
fused to join in any address of thanks for 
the indulgence, and exerted all hia inlluencu 
tfl promote good feeling between the church 
id the presbyterians' {Hintoiy nf England, 



ch. V 



■>. 



Releaeed on 31 Nov. 1686— the fine was 
remitted — Baiter was now in loneliness. Hia 
like-hearted wife, whom he married when 
well advanced in year*, and the ' Brtviate ' of 
whose life (1681 J is perhaps the most perfect 
of his minor wntingo, had died on 14 June 
1681,andhemouniedforherirTeparably. He 
held his orders to be indefeasible. Still, tiert^ 
forp, be preachei! as opportunity was found, 
and always to immense gatherings. He look 



«i 



Baxter 4? 

lliu mornm^ germuii of everv Sunday unil 
ths Thurediiy lectiitT for jjrxHl MattUt-w Syl- 
vonWr. ilU ' Jleliqiiiifi BaJttPii»n»' wtMit 
forwnrd to completion, and liu reTii<w of ■ 
liis ItiBg life in vi^ry patbetii;. In 1688, true , 
lohislifelongprinciiiles.hf entered heart and ^ 
Kuul into whnt, has bwn called the cnnlition ' 
of the pmtestant di^ritlers with rke clergv I 
of the national church against the Dopisn 
kiiig, Jttnu-s II. Even the chuicU of Eng- | 
Imid had a short memory for what Baxttir , 
and Howe and Bates llien achieved (MaCad- 
LAT. ch. viii. idSf-). lie complied with the , 
Toleration Act imdpr William and Mary. , 
lie kept in hampas In (he i>nd. When aome 
one TCiiispered of the goo<l he harl done by 
hia hooks, he faintly nnMvcred, ' I wue but 
D jpen, and what pralso is due to a pen?' 
YiHiled of Mather. ' almost well ' wag bis 
rreetinfT, ns he felt the advancing chill. 
He ditS at about four o'clock on "Tuesday 
morning, 8 Dec, 1691. IIi* wac burii*d beside 
his wife and hnr mother In (Thrist Church, 
London, William Bates [<(, v.] preached his 
funeral sermon with rare powi'r and nathos. 
Never had there been such a private funeral 
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for Pair Familiea,' !tlS5. 18. 
the lustniL-tiou of th<! Sink diirinc the I 
1665, l!l. 'I)iTwtion«lr) iht (Smiw 
their EBtabli»hmenl, Omwih, 
Venuice,' IBftl, 20. ' Tlie Lifn of F-itli^'ll 
21. ' The IKvinp Appointroent of thiv r 
Duv.' 1671. '22. *Tlie Duty iif I 
Meditation revivod,' 1071. M, 'i 
HoUness is tli« IJe^iga of Clirii 
1671. 24, 'God's GoodnoM viji ■" " 
•jn. • More IkaaoQB for the C 

gion and DoReMon against it,'1079. S 

and Easy Satisfaction which is thvTruta 
Ssfe Ileligion.' Ifl74. 27. 'The T " 



Sermon for the Oure of Mcluicholy/ifij 



IS authentic portraits of him ' 
still extant. That usually met with shows j 
him ^aunt and worn. By far the beet is the 
piunting preserved in WiUiams's Library, 
London, Adiard's engraving after it (in | 
Orme) comes far short of the original. i 

Once started as an author, Baxter literally 
poured out book after book — great folios. I 
thick quartos, crammed duodecimos, pamph- | 
lets, tractates, sheets, half-sheets, and broad- | 
Bide*. The following is a list of the most I 
important ( titles abbreviated ), We take first 
1649 to 1660, in addition to the two noticed. 
They are: I. 'The Right Method for Peace | 
of Conscience and Spiritual Comfort,' 1853. 1 
2, ' Makiiig Light of Christ,' 1655. 3. ' Oil- | 
das Salvianufi ; or the Reformed Pastor,' i 
ia56. 4. ■ The Safe Religion ; or Three Dis- 
putations for the Reformed Relieion against 
Popry,' 1657. 5. • A Treatise of Conversion,' 
1657, 6, ' A Call to the Xrnconverted," 1657. 
7. 'The Cnieifying of the World by the, 
Cross of Christ,' 1668. 8. 'Directions and 
Persuasions to a Sound Conversion." 1658. 
0, 'ATrpatiBcofSelf-l)eniHl,'1659. 10. 'The 
Vain Religion of the Formal H vpocrite,' 1 669. 
II. 'The Fool's Prosperity," lim. 12. 'The 
Last Walk of a Believer,' 1659. We take 
next, that all may he brought together, 
lK62tol693. Thefarc: 13, 'The ifischief 
of Self-ignomnce and the Benefits of Self- 
acqiiaintanee,' 1662. 14, 'A Saint or a 
Brut^-,' 1662. 15. 'Now or Never,' 1663, 
la. 'Divine Life.' 16IH. 17. 'Two Shwts 



Family Cat«chisi 
dient Polieoce,* 168S. 34. ' 
tnou prepared lo havo been p 
Hnarers at Kidderminster at hie d 
but forbidden,' 168.1. 36. ' luring T 
168,'j. 86.'UnumNccMsariuia,'l«86 
Scripture Goapel defended.' 1690. 88, ' 
Defence of Christ and Ftt* Graoe.' !« 
39. ' Monthly Preparations for the Hofe . 
Communion,''I696. 40. "The Mot" * ~ " 
ehlsra.' 1701. 41. 'What we mu. 
sayed.'le92. Longas is thisroU.it i 
a typical selection; for besides ' 
are more than one hundred dii4 
These are all carefully t> 
tnted in Dr, Groaart s ' B 
of the Works of Baxter,' L 
in Okmb. containing 168 ■ 

also a full account of his vrm„ , 

His ' Practical Works ' only Kavfli 
lected,93vol8.Bvo, l«»,witfiL 
reprinted with essay by lienry K 
la. 8vo, 1868. His wiliticol, liistotioil 
cal.andphiluBophical works stillai 
petent editor. His 'Holy Oomn.. _ 
hadthedistinetiuoofbeinit burned al 
along with Jlilton'a and John C 
books. The most diviirsn minds h 

: favourites among his books. TI 
been a day since 1649 that a 
him was not in print. Hia vt 

I a matchless circulation among ito Ew;li-l 

I speaking race. Tliey have aliu been ia'--. 

! translated into many languages. 

I [Bailor left a mn'. .-.f ,...i..i, ;.....-. r.v,i..,i 

I terialB Ui hii friend ,-^n' 
whole Bx Roliqniie Tl.i > 

; ler'a Narratirp of ili 

I of his lifa and tiiui- ' 
his own original nmtinwniil, lii ili.. !;.■' 
thew Bylvestor. fol, 1096. Thi- i« Xb- ^ 

, Hiitlinrity furtholib. lu 1T03 Kilmuiidr.,! 



q.v.] publinhod sn Hbridgmcnt of fhia in one 

Inmc rcpubliiihed with additions in 1713 in 

O VuIdidm; l)i«liop Hall's Life; I'eirce'n Viii.li. 

t^'in of the DisUDter*. pL i. p. Ti9; PuIIm's 

■: r.-h HiEtorj, E. ivii. ; Bnxlet'B Ponitenl Cqd- 

. ji) luiil Necenarj VindiaUioD, ISSliClnrk'a 

. -. ISl-flt ; Biogiaphia BriEannica (1778), 

: I ; D«n Htanley in lUaciaillaa'E Mag. xxxii, 

; . BihoTB BibliuUiem Sacra, U. 135, 300; 

■ :-s Lift httd Timet ot Kkhurd Buiter, wiih 

liiical eiatniiiMtioa of his writings (183(1), 

V lis. fThia alio fonuB th« first volume of llie 

>u;U(al Wotk». »> abore.)] A- B. O. 

BAXTEE, ttOBERT DUDLEY (1827- 
1876), polilicnl writer, stm of l^]be^t Baxter, 
.f the firm of Baxter & Co., parliameJitary 

i ■.\ vera, Weitminster, was boni at Doticaster 
I -27, nnil woe privately educated until, at ' 

. i.gf of eiglilwii. he enttwd Trinity Co!- : 

_'.,Canibridge(Uctoborlfti5). In 1849 lie i 
tcKik the B.A. dwreti with honours in mathe' ' 
matics and elassici. Afterwards he studied ! 



uu.ined until hi* death. From an early 
!ur1 tic cviaet'd a preat love of literature, 
■ ! rit 8ist<'eti was writing BTticleB for a local 
>i ^[mper. He also, at a very early aee, ex- 
iiiliiied Blrungpotilical tendencies on the Pon- 



ton, in Lancaeliire. He finished his studies 

lit Stonyhurst, and entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1810. After rendering great ser- 
vices to the missions of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvanis, he died at Philadelphin on 24 May 
1827, in the thirty-fourth year of hia age. He 
wrote; 1. 'HemarltB on a Sermon preached 
by the Hev. J. Le Mesurier, B.D., in which 
the invocation of eainta and angcU, u now 
practised in the church of Rome, le attempted 
to be shown as idolatrous,' Lond, 1816. 
2. 'The most important TenoU of Roman 
Catholics fairly explained,' Washinatou, 1619, 
Philadelphia, 184o, often reprinted. 



squared ,' (1732). Starting from the ghnmeless 
assumption that ' if the diameter of ■ circle be 
unity or one, the circumference of that circle 
will be 3-0«25,' the writer deduces some 
fourteen problems relatire to circles. "Willi 
more brevity, hut equal absurdity, he treats 
of the cane and ellipse. 



valued by both parties. In 1873 Baxter de- 
«line>l an invitation to stand for Westminster, 
with Mr. W. H. Smith. Early in 1875 his 



health, whii-.h was never robust, gave way, 
And he died on SU Mav of tliat year, Aged 47. 
His widow publisheJ in 1878 a brief and 



plBwant 'Memoir' of him, for circulation 
atnong«t his private friends. 

He win the autlior of: 1. 'The Volunteer 

Movement, its Progrefis and Wants,' 1860. 

■J. -The Budget and the Income Tax,' 1860. 

:;. ■ Tlw-'Kranuhise Returns and the Boroughs,' 

["OH. 4. -The Redistribution of Seata and 

I !i. Counties,' IfttWl. 6. ■ Hailwav EMension 

■..I RrduUs,' IWM!. 0. 'The National In- 

li.; ISiiJ*. ". 'Result* of the General 

. <iion of 1868,' 1869. 8. 'Taxulionof the 

i.iwd Kingdom," leWJ. 9. -Histoiy of 

i.iijdlish Parties and Conservatism," 1870. 

111. ' Xiitioniil Dnbteofthe various States of 

tbp World.' 1^71, 11. 'Political Progress 

<if the Workintr l.'li.ssi>3,' 1H71. 12. ' Recent 

PmuresHi-fNationnl Debts,' 1874. IS. 'Local 

'. .-.-niment andTa\nti.in,"1874. He was a 

i^iUr of the Statistical ind several other 

"c researches, 




BAXTEE, THOMAS(1782-1821), china 

E':ut':'r, of whom an account is given in ' A 
nturv of Potting in the City of Wor- 
cester,'' bv H. W. Binna, 1877, was bom iu 
Worceete'r on 18 Feb. 1782. His father 
hud workshops in London, i 
W . 



from him. He wos a fellow student of 
Q. R. Haydon at the Roval Academy, as ap- 

B8TS from u letter written by BaxtiT to 
sydon in 1819. He was patronised by 
Lord Nelson, and was often employed by 
him in making sketches at Mijrtuti. Ho 
also jfflintud for him a rich dessert service. 
In hia paintingit upon china he introducnl 
figure* from the works of Reynolds, West, 
and other well-known painters. In 1814 ht- 
left Worcester and established an art school 
in London, and liad pupila who were after- 
wards distinguished in their special line. In 
1816 he connected himself with DiUwvn'a 
factory at Swansea, and was thbre tfiree 
years. His great work at that place, which 
from the description of it must have been 
remarkable rather for ingenuity than for 
good taste, wauB 'ShakespeareCup.' Inl819 
lie retumud to Worcester, and was again 
employed at Mi'ssrs. Flight &, Borr's, and 
afterwards at Messrs. Cburobcrlnin's factory. 
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very clever copiea 

the ' Portland va«e/ He had prepared an edition of Juvenal 

with c(»nmentarT and notes; bat, in spite of 

[BiDMs Century of Potting at Worcester, Moees WilliamA'propoeals, it never appeared. 

1877; Ked^ye's Dictionary of the English Besides his critical Ubours Baxter feraitlie 

8cho<>l ; Jewitt 11 Ceramic Art of Great BnUin, ^^^^^ pursued ^ysiological studies. The=^e 

II. 440. J and Other subsioiary investigations bore fruit 

in the * FhiloMphical Transactions ' and ' Ar- 

BAXTER, WILLIAM (1650-1723), chaeologia.' He was 'one of the hands' in the 

scholar, waj» Uivn in I60O at Lanhigan in translation of Plutarch's 'Morals' (1718 ». 

Shropfthin; — w>n of a brother of the great He carried on an extensive correspondence 

llichanl Baxt<fr [q. v.]. When he proceeded with all the prominent men of his generation, 

to Harrow at the very late age of eighteen, he His profession was that of a schoolmsster, 

could neither read nor understand one word first m a boarding school at Tottenham High 

of any language but Welsh. He soon, how- Cross (Middlesex), and later as master of 

«;ver, aaiuired mucli classical learning. His the Mercers' School, London, where he n?- 

first publication was a Latin grammar, called mained for upwards of twenty year». He 

' De Analo^ia, hive arte Lingme Latin® died 31 May 1723. 

Oommentanolus ^. . . in usum provectioris [Reliqaiae Baxteriame. nt snpni; Xichoks 

adoleHcentia?, 16^9. Anecdotes, i. 163-5; Monthly Keview. X. S. 

He made his mark at a bound by his * Ana- xxv. ; Archaeologia, i. ; Bichard Baxters life.] 

creon,' published in 1695. It bore his name A. B. 6. 
not only over England but Germany and 

Holland. I^Ut opinion pronounced it bold BAXTER, WllX.IAM(<f. 1871), botanist^ 

to temerity in itn readings and conjectures, was appointed curator of the Oidbrd botanic 

It was reprinted in 1710. Joshua Barnes garden in 1813, and retained the poet until 

■q. v.] charged Baxter with borrowing about 1854, when he was succeeded by his son, 

largely in tlw M-eoiid edition from his edi- W. H. Baxter. He greatly raised the cha- 

1 i(ni of' * Anacnon ' of 1705, but I^anies after- racter of the Oxford garden, and establiahetl 

wanlK apj)earM to have retracted the charge a library for the use of Oxford gaj^eners. of 

( SrrKi:LKY'sj^/<'7/*o//v(( SurhMsSoe. ), i. 95-f)j. which Dr. Daubeney, then professor of botany. 

In 1701 ni)])eare(l liaxtcr's e»lebrat»'d * IIo- was president. In 1817 he was admitted an 

race.' which J. M. (i^.^ner made the basis of associate of the Linnean Society. Althoiurh 
hiMe<lition,piihlish.d in 1752 and also in 1772. , not a voluminous writer, he contributed to 
HaxlerV edit ion wnh n-published in 1725 and ; Loudon's * Gardeners* Magazine* and other 

in 171)K IWnhoy Lowth pronounced it 'the periodicals; his chief work, however, was 
heHt edition of llorar** ever yet delivered to ! * British Phfenogamous Botany, or T'lgurv^ 

the world.' In 17^^>< Z^-unius incorporated in and Descriptions of the Genera of British 

an edition of Iloracr all Baxter's and Gesncr's Flowering rlants,* in 6 vols. 8vo (1834-4^^1, 
notes. A .M'l-ious fault of Baxter's Horace is , the drawings of which, by various artbt.-, 
liis a))use of Kichard Bentlry. ' are mostly well executed, though of un&jual 

In 17MMi«' |)ul»lished his dictionarj' of merit, while the letterjiress, for which Baxttr 

British antiijuitirs under the title of ' Glos- was responsible, is carefully compile<l and 

sarium Anti(]uitntuni liritauuicarum, sive contains some original information. lie d»- 

SyIlal)UHl'!tyniolo^ncusAnti(|uitatum Veteris voted much attention to the smaller crypt <>- 

Britannia* atcpn' jhrrnije temporibus Roma- gams, and prepared and distributed a series 

norum.' J^vfix.'d is a line portrait of the of leaf-fungi with a printed ticket attached 

author, engraved by Vcrtue after llighmore, to each, giving information as to name,plaot» 

when BaxtiT was in his sixty-ninth year. ^ ^:c. This was noteworthy at a time when 

This (Tudite work was rrpublished by the the study of these lower forms was in it- 

Kev. Moses AN'illiams. To the same editor infancy. " His help is acknowledged by many 

we are ind«d)t«'d for Baxter's posthumous contemporary authors. He is described by 

work, his glossary or dictionary of Boman Loudon as 'one of the most modest and un- 

anticjuities, un<ler tlie titl(»of * I{eli(|uia;Bax- assuming of men:' but *no one ever came 

teriauje, siv«» \V. Baxteri ()j)era Posthuma.' in contact with him,' says another writer. 

I'nhajipily it wi'Ut only through the letter * without being impressed by bis amiable di- 

A; but tlnTe i> a fragment of the life of the position, his great knowledge, bis extraor- 

iiuthor written by hims<df accompanying it. dinary memory, and his willingness to obli^ie.* 

Among the minor writings of Bowver is ^\ , From' the timi?of his retirement from C>xford 
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' ' ^T■:'^ did nothing wbkb brought Lim into 
iitie notice, and wben be died nt. Hsford, 
"■■ijv. IftTl, ID his eight y-Jbiulh jenr, his 
iLjt- Iind become 'a tradition of tho past 
' li<er liiBii u faot of the present.' 
■'■niAtnem' Chronicle, 1871, liaSj nftrdenera' 
^.iiine. X. (1«34), 110-13.] J, B. 

BAYAED, XICUOLAS (>. 1300?^, 
' l'>K>ui, was, accordiuK to Halo, a Domi- 
1 1 1 Uieologian at ( )idbrd, where he obtained 
iliictor's degree. Pits'* aceount tends in 
■ ■ -lime direi-tion. nnd both biogTHjihers praise 
;r author for his knowledge of pontifical 
Bate adds that he was verjr sldlled for 
- age in Aristotelian etudiee, but accuses 
himof distorting the Scriptures bv' allegori- 
cal inventioDs nnd leisurely quibblee.' His 
principal work appears to nave been entitled 
' Distinct ion es Theologia,' and, according tu 
the la«t-nientioned authority, this biiok was 
largely calculated to corrupt the simplicity of 
the true faith, as it consisted, like Abflurd's 
'Sic et Non,' of an assortment of theological 
opinions oppOBed to one aonthiT. A niauu- 
icript of this work is sl.ill preserved in Merton ' 
Coll we library (cclii.), and Tanner gives a list , 
of other writinjp of tbic autbor that are to he , 
found in English libraries. Tlie date assigned 
to Nicholas Bayard by his English biographers 
is about 1410 ; but this can hardly be correct ; 
if Mr. Coxe is right in assigning the band- 
writing of the Slertoii manuscript to the pre- I 
:.iLiJ centnry. The whole question of the 
: in which thiswTiterlived,and his natioii- 
.i\-, ia minutely discussed by Quf-tif in bis 
>( riptores Ordinis Pncdicatomm,' who in- 
ciiiKis to believe that Bayard was a I'rench- ; 
man of the ihirlwnlli century. This, ac- . 
Fording to Qu§tif, is the opinion of nn ancient , 
French writer, Bernard (luido. Qu^tif also , 
shows how, inthecollectioaaof that nge,pre- 
serred up lo Iiis days in the Surbonne, Bay- , 
ard's sermons constantly occurred in com- 

ny with ibose of William of Auvergne, 
lop of Paris (1939-48). and other great 
characters of Louis IX'e reign. More con- 
clusive as to the date is Qu£tifs assertion 
thai in the 'Liber Ilectoris Universitatis 
Parisiensis ' Bayard'sgreat workis mentioned 
asbeingforaale in Paris before the year 1303; 
that several other discourses of Bayard were 
for sale in Paris at the same time; and that 
bis 'Sermones Dominicalea' formed part of 
s parchment folio in the Sorbonne fibrary, 
containing Robert de Sorbonue's ' Liber ds 
Conscientla' (d. 1374). Quitif does not, 
however, adduce any indubitable evidence 
■li,nt Bayard was a Frenchman. But if he wbb 
' ■ wnter of the ' Summa di.- Ahslinentia,' 
liiib Quftif unhesitatingly assigns to him. 



nnd does really, as Qu^tif asserts, mingle 
I'ltnch words with the Latin teit, the fact 
of his French residence, if not of bis French 
birth, may perhaps b« considered as proved. 
Lastly, as regards the order to which Bayard 
belonged, Qu^tif ol^serves that lhert> is no 
certain evidence whether he wos a FranciM- 
canor a Dominican, In all the manuscj'ipta 
escepling one he appears to be called simply 
Frater Ntcholas de Bayard, and in the only 
one which is more precise he is called a Mi- 
norite. Only one nf Bayard's works teems 
to have been printed, and Ihul one of some- 
what doubtful authenticity, the ' Sunuua de 
Abstinentia.'which was published under the 
title of ■ Dictionarius Pauperum ' by John 
Knoblouch at Cologne in 1618, and ngsin at 
Paris in 1C30. A longer list, of Bayard's 
works is given by Bole. 

[Bale, SH; Pits, o8S; Tanner; Quitif, i. 
123; Coxo's Ciitiiloguc of Oxford Coll. M.SH.. 
Mi>rtoii. i. 40 ; KnI.ric BiMiolli. Mod. el Inf. 
Latiuit. sub 'Byurl.'] T. A. A. 

BATES, JOSULA (1671-1746), diiiuc, 
was Eon of the Rev. Samuel Bayes,wlio was 
ejected by the Act of Uniformity of 16U2 froui 
a living in Derbyshire, and after 1063 lived 
at Manchester until his death. It isbelieied 
that Joshua was bom in Manchester in 1071. 
He received his eutiro secular education in 
the grammar school of hi a native town. Being 
dedicated from his birth to thi.' nonconformist 
ministry, he was placed under the tuition of 
the R.-V, l{icburdVrankland,of Attercliffein 
Yorkshire.onloNov. 1(W(1. On the conclusion 
of bi« course he proceeded to London, and was 
admitted for 'vxamination'by anumberof the 
elder ministers ' according to the practice of 
the times.' He was ordained pri-achi'r of 
the gospel and minister on 22 Jun<^ 1094. 
This — the first public ordination amongst dis- 
senters in the city after the Act of Uniformity 
— took place in the meeting-house of Dr. An- 
neslev in Little St. Helens. There were six 
'candidates,' one of whom wss Dr. Edmund 



rant or evangelist for some years. But Bbout 
1 7<}6 he settled at St. Thomas's meeting-house, 
Southwark, as assistant to John Sheffield, 
one of the most original of the later puritan 
writers. This engagement requiring his attend- 
ance only in the morning nt each Sunday, 
he also acted as assistant to Christopher Tay- 
lor at Leather Lane. When Matthew Henrv 
died, leaving hia 'Commentary-' unfinished, 
its completion was entrusted to a select num- 
ber of presbyterian divines, including Bayes, 
to whom was assigned the Epistle to the Ga- 
latians. The continuation has never secured 



Bayeux + 

the uniijue [u;c«>iit«oce of Muttliew Heiiry's 
(iwn writiog, but the 'GalutLuis' Ib amoiifj the 
best a( the supplemetitB, Taylor of Lenther 
hnne dying in I73il, linyeo, hi«ss-iistitDt, K-as 
invited to succeed him. Accnrdingly he re- 
iiignpd the mominff aervice at St. Thonuw's. 
Subsequently he himself appointed ' usist- 
nnt9,' first Jahn Cornish, una next his own 
M>n, Tbomas Bayes. Dr. Coluny'B death in 
1732 oBiised a viicaDcy in the Merchants' lec- 
tureship at Saltera' Hall, and BayM was 
I'hoaen to nucceed him. In ITSoheaMOciatod 
himself with ft number of divinea iu a course 
of lectures— also deli ^■ered at Salters' Hnll — 
asninst popery. Hia own subject was ' The 
cliurch of Rome's Doctrine and Practice with 
relation to the Worship of God in an unknown 
tonpie.' He died on 24 April I7i6, and was 
buried in Bunhill Fields. Besides the pub- 
licatioiu already aamed, he published aererol 
dCCaaionftl sermons. There is a very fine por- 
trait of him (in oil) in Dr. Williams's library, 
engraved in Wilson's 'History and Antiqui- 
ties of Dissenting Churches.' 

[CuUmr's Acoount. p. 4SS, Contin. p. B13 ; 
Hcnrj's Commentary, m loco; Protestant Dis- 
!«□(«»' UHgaxiiWi T. 1S3; BunhiQ IiiHrrplions 
(flfty-eocoud your is erroneuusly giTsn in his 
maiinmDniat invripllon) ; Wilson's Diasnntriig; 
Churuhai, iv. S9fl,] A. B. G. 
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a Hon of Hit^h de Baiocis, a Lincolnshire 
baron, by Alienora his wife. He had pro- 



der. In 1218 be paid a relief of 100/. and 
took possession of the family estates in Lin- 
eolnshire, and in the same year was judge 
itinerant for the counties of Cornwall, tievon, 
Somerset, and Dorset, along with ' J. Balbon, 
et Glaacon. Episc.' (Ddodalk, Oriff. Jurt- 
dic. (Chronica Series), p. 7>. N'e:ct year, 
4 Henry III, an inquisition was held before 
the chief juslict! aa to whether an appeal by 
Itobert de Tillebroc against bira, hie mother, 
brother, and three others, was malicious. 
Nevertheless in the great asGiEes of 1^34-5, 
9 Henry III, be was again itinerant justice in 
Dorset, and in the same year was also uistire 
of foreatsandconstJihleof tbecaslleof Plimp- 
]iton. InmiUbe was chanred with the homi- 
cide of Roger de Mubray, but on payment of 
400 marks obtained leave to compound with 
the widow, lie died in 1249, leavinfr no 
male child, and his brother Stephen su(^- 
ceoded to his estates m heir. 



other works given him by Dr. Baroei si 
some of his friends, when on ■ viait tu tl> 
monastery, and was in couswjuuaw its' 
prisoned and punished, but through Bin)t*'i 
influence was allowed to go to Oinihrif)^. 
Thence he wi>nt to London, and in 152)^ wii 
tried before Tunstall, bishop of Ixindon, i ' . 
denying worship to saintii, and the ned^^- ' 
of preaching tiocnscv. He abjurnl tli- 
(raimons, but inntnod of returning l" I 
abbey he fled to the Low Countries, sin! 
sisted Tvndale in dis(H>aing of his Iwit' 
England, some of which he landed at i ' 
cheater and some at St. KalharinL-'c. In .i 
nutiimn of 1691 he was arrested in M^l 
Lane, and imprisoned in the Lt^id'i 
Tower ot St. Paul's. On 10, 11, and WSoT- 

he ^ 

London, and Oardiu , 
and on the dOth »eiilenc4« as a nJajwl 
hereljc, and for importing forbiddtm bi-r, 
by Luther, Melanchthon, &c., of wbiiij 
list is given iu the sentence as ]>r[ut<"l ' 
Fone. On 4 Dec. he wa- p. 
graded in the choir of St. Pii'i^ 
and burned in Smithfield. 'I'ii-- 
of bis death as given by Wnur li 
cbronicle. Foxe says ' the Mimilav wii ■ 
ing' the sentence, which was 27 Nov., '■"' 
Wriothesley's authority is the belter. 

[Fine's Acts and Mouumanl*. od. Tnn- ' 
ir, e80;8trype'i Eecl. Mem.i., ii. tS: Wnutr, ■ 
lE.tr-6 Chronicl*, i. IT.l 0, T, M 

BAYFIELD, ROBERT Ijf. KKBj.it 
siciivn of Norwich, who wrott- «iili m 
energvon both religious and in'' li 
was ^m in 18:29. He wa- .: 
1. 'Enchiridion Medicum, r,:;: 
causes, signs, and cures nf nil i : 
Ihiil do chiefly affect the hod,\ ; 
Whereuntois added a treatifli-. 
tibusMedii'Dmenlrmuncmn^Mi 
bus,"' ICiio. '2. 'Exorcitalioiii - ■ 

:.'nd edit. lOOS. S. •T^t'ltrrpi-i;^ n,., ,, .- 

a Treatise de morborum eapilio '.twiiUi- iJ 
prognostic is, adorned with atove tliree lum- 
dred dioiee and rare obsHnati'iiix,' )fl(Vi 
4. ' 'H HfinSnX^ rji "AX^frtai ! or the Bulwi 

of Truth, biingn trnaliso . .. ui ' 
iata und Hentticks,' Ijundcui, lot 



Edmund Cntuiij''B imprimatur (republished 

iit XowcMlIe in 1801). 6. 'Tractams de 

Tiini'iribus pneter nnturam ; or it treatise of 

■Irmnturil Tumors ; ' the second part of 

- Iiuuk is dedicated to the famous Sir 

■■itai Ilrowne, 1662. A portrait of Baj- 

1, a^d 25, by Willinm Faithonie, dated 

"1. in prpfised tu the ' EnchiridiotL' : 

. iiUer portrait of Bnvfield, aged 37, bv the I 

::" BrliKt, appears \a the ' Uulwur'k of, 

,jiK,* IRoT, and again in the ' Tract at us,' 



BAYLEE, JOSEPH, D.D. (1808-1883), 
I'-rilogiunl writer, bum in 1608, receired his 

.. alion at Trinity College, Dublin (B.A. [ 
- ;i, M./V. 1848, B.D, and D.D. 1852). To 
. i '- reaid<;DlB of Liverpool and Birkenhead 
his name bvcaiuii for a quarter of a century 
a hoiiBcUold word, on account of his actirity 
aa tbo founder and first prinripal of St. 
Aidan's Theological College, Birkenhead, 
wbtfrB he prepared many students for the 
work of tbe ministrj-. This institution, which 
may be said lo have been founded in 1848, 
urigitiatiid in n private theological class con- 
ducted by Dr. Bavlee, under the sanction of 
the Bishop of C^ter, Dr. Sumner, aft*:^ 
wards advanced to the see of Canterbury. 
Dr. Baylee's successful exertions changed it 
into a public institution, and led to the con- 
struction of the present college building, 
'which was opened in 1856, .Yt one time 
Dr. Baylee was well known as a champion 
of the evangelical party, and especially for 
liis theological discussions with members of 
tbe Homan catholic church. Accounts were 

Published of his controversies with Dr. 
'boinas Joseph Brown, bishop of ApoUonia 
(ttflerwanlsiif Newport and Menevia), on the 
infallihililj of the church of Home (1852), 
with Mr. Mftll hew Bridges on Protestantism 
c Catholicism (1856V and with Edward 
Miall, M.l'., on Chiircn establishment a. In 
1871 Dr. Ilnylee was presented to the vicai^ 
ftge of Shppscombe, Gloucestershire, where 
hr died 7 July 1883. 

The tides of his principal works ore: 1. 
•TheldsiitutioiiBof the Church of England 
are of Divine Orim'n,' 3rd edit. Dublin, I ft.'W. 
i. 'Prmciples of Sc-riplure Interpret at ion, 
<lcrivMt in tlie quotations from the New 
Testament in the Old,' an vsssy. privately 
printed, Limdon, 18+4. 12mo. 3, 'Unita- 
Tianiem a Rejection of the Word of God,' 
law. 1. 'The Mysteries of the Kinjrfom ; 
a «priea of Sketches enposilory of Our Blessed 
SttvinurV IVables,' 18f)2, 5. 'Genesis nnd 
Omlogf ; the Holy Word of God defended 



from its Assailants,' |R67. 6. 'Cliri^t on 
Earth : from the Supper al Bethany to Ida 
Ascension into Glonr,* 1863. 7. 'The In- 
termediate State of tbe Bli-ssed Dead,' 1804. 
8. ' A Pastor's Lust Words,' «ix aemiana, 
1869. 9. 'Verbal Inspiration the Ttub 
Characteristic of Oo<ls Holy Word,' 187a 
10. ' Introduction to the Si udv of the Bible,' 
2nd edit, 3 vols,, 1670. 1 1. "' The Times of 
the Gentiles ; being the 3520 years from the 
Ist yeor of Nehuchadnezxar, B.C. 628, to the 
126Uth Year of the Mohammedan Treading 
down of Jerusalem, A. D, 1 806," I.^ndon, 1871. 
12. ' The Apocalvpse, with on Exegetical 
Commentary,' 1876. 

[Liverpool Daily I'ojl, 1) July 1883 ; Crock- 
foril's Clerical DirMrtory, 1882; Cat. of the Ad- 
vocates' library ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mas.] T. C. 

BAYLEy, OOKSELrcS (1751-1813), 
divine, wh,b bom in 1751 at Ashe, near 
Whitchurch, Shropshire, liis father seems 
to have migrated to Manchester while Come- 
liua was young, and to have been a leather- 
breeches-maker there. Bayley was educated 
at tbe Whitchurch Ommmar School, of which 
for a short time he acted oa master. lie be- 
came a methodist preacher, but aA^rwardi 
took holy orders, and was the firat incumbent 
of St. James's Church, Manchester, a ' pro- 
prietary church,' which he built in li87. 
rhe degree of B.D. was conferred on him at 
Cambridp in 179!?, and that of D.D. in 1800. 
In 1782 ue published his Hebrew grammar, 
entitled 'An Entrance into the Saerwd 
Tongue.' A second edition was issued after 
his death. He wrote notes and a preface to 
an edition of tbe ' Homilies ' of the church, 
published at Manchester in 1811. His other 
published writings were iKmtons and pamph- 
lets, one being on the ' Swedenborginn Doc- 
trine of the Trinity' (1786). He died on 
•2 April 1812 at Manchester, 

[C. Hulhert'R Memoin, 18^2, p. 150; Hnlbert's 
ShriipBhire Biog. ; J. Harland's Manch, Collec- 
tanea, ii. 19S-6 ; Giadnnti Caotab, 1S5S ; Watt's 
Bibl. Brit. ; Primitive Gospel Miaistry. by a Lay- 
msQ (in answer to C. R), 179S.] C. W, S. 

BAY1.EY, Sir EDWARD CLIVE 
(ie:>l'lri84), Indian statesman and an:h)»u- 
logist, the onlv son of E. CliTe Bayley, of 
I&pe Hall, Iflauchester, was bom st St. 
Petersburg in October 1821, and after a dis- 
tinguished career nt Haileybiiry College en- 
tered the Indian civil Mr\-ice in 1842, and 
served at Allahabad, Mirat. Bolandshahr, 
and Rohtak. On the annexation of the 
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at Gujarat in April 1S49, and in November 



andt^^-«ec^el&ly in ihe govorntnent nf India 
m lb<i foreigu dciiurtmeiil, under Sir H. 
Elliot, Two ytnr* later he bwrwue di'piily- 
ctimuuBsiunisr uf (lie Eiui(rra districi, bur in 
I8&1 v--aa oompctlFd bj ill-lipultii to iiLk«< 
furlouj^h. He Htudii^ law lu I^laijd, and 
WHS called to tlic bur in 1867; Iw rKiumctd 
to Indin no the outbruak of tliu mutiiiv. lu 
Seplcmber ie671ie wiu orderLMl to AlkluibDd, 
wEem he «erved m ati under-»ii>cnitiuy in Sir 
J. P. Grant's imiviaonol gavi-mmcni, and 
lield various poets in tliat oiw during lbs 
nost ei^htt«a uiouthB, In 1859 bt* wiib hu- 
puinted judge in tb(- yattiligarh districi. and, 
after serving in a judicial capaci^ at. Luck- 
now and Agm, whs cntled to Calcutta by 
[..ord Canning in Hay 1801, to fill the post 
of fon-icti secrulniy prndinff the arrival of 
Sir 11. Dunind, In March l8«2 Uf became 
home secretary, an otfice he held for leu years, 
and was tli<<n selectrd by Lord Northbrook 
to fill A tunix>orAry vac&ncy on hie council. 
In the ueit year, 1873, he waa appointed a 
member of the supremti council, on which he 
6er\-eduntilbiH retirement inApril 1678, after 
thirty-Bix ^tBrs of public service. Through- 
out ihat time hi^ hud lnwn a Iruf fnend of tbu 
natives, to whosu welfare he devoted every 
energy. Hia luiaure was spent in the study 
of t£e history and antiuuititia of India, and 
he published some ftfteen papers iu the 
'Journal of the Bengal Asialic Society,' 
chiefly on Indian inscriptions, sculptures, nnd 
coins, of which hn collected a fine cabinet. 
He also contributed to the ' Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Ijondon' eomo 
nrticlea on the 'Qenealogy of Modem Nu- 
meral,' &■>(! lo the 'Niuuianiatio Chnjuicle' 
H paper on ■ Certain Dales on the Coin* of 
the Hindu Kings of Kabul,' At tbi« lime of 
his death (30 April 1894) be hud nearly com- 
pleted the editing of the ninth volume of !iis 
friend Sir II. Elliot's 'm.-tury of India as 
told by its own Hislnnans.* He held the 
post of vice-chancellor of the university of 
Calcutta for five years, and was five times 
president of the Bengal, and for three years 
of the London, Asiatic Society. Ue was 
knighted with the Star of India in 18T7. 
Sir Edward married, in 1850, Ihe ^dest 
daughter of Sir Thomas Thoophilua Metcalfe, 
of l^m Hill, Berks, and left a family of one 
sou and seven daughters. 



■rilbvi t 
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conducted a piildici 
bua,' and was the tir - 
tral«d London ICt ^< 
HealsoproducMl 'Ai 
telle,' IS2H: -Foui 'i 
dies,' 1830; verse* w.i.- .- 
of Tnglioni,' 1831 ; ■ Tolti 
lution,' ISSlt 'Sctnea a 
Clergymiui in Debt." 3 vola. 1 
of a Tub.' fol IMl. ICiJjo 
Beard,* I642[ ■Littlt' Ked 1 
1843: an edition of the ■ M 
Sigonmey.' lB60j a conlnl. 
'Little Folks' Laughing l.ii 
verses in 'Gctns for the Drawiri: 
verses in Ferrard's 'Hiinuuit'. 
sake,' l&o2. Bavley waa iiiiii 
was conatanlly in difficulli"-. 
' igham of bconchif ' 



bulled in the 
(Gent. Mng. 2l 



oftha 



I. 334. I8S3.) 



BATLET, HEKRV VINCV^T ' ' 
(]777-lM4), divine, was the ■ 

Thoinas ButtDTwortli Bayley, '.. 

near Manchester [q. v.], whi'ii ! 

6 Dec. 1777. His moih(T wu- 

child of SIf, Vincent Leggait. 

educated at the gmmmur echi>''l 

in Lancashire, mid at Eton, v.-U ;< ' 

inM»yl789,andleft!tlVe. I7^.-. 

was the associate of Sii '-^ ■ i ■ ■ 

lam, W, Frere, W. 11. 

were known aa the ///" 

to the "Musro Eimu-i;- -. !■ 

his residence at Trinilv <..oLti- 

inAjrill796. In February ir^>- 

a unive»ity acholaralup. In '. 

elected a scholar of Triiiil\ ' . 

tooklusB.A. decree in 1800. ~i..; .w;..... 

bachelor's prices m 1801 and Ifkt.'. Vain^u 

pronounced him the first Gre«k ichukr of bii 

stundlng in England, nnil in 180!3 h« «» 

elected n Ml.v.- uf hU ,.,.11..,.,.. I„ WK.Uie 

was ordniiu-il li> I ii-' ■ ' . ■ .t. 



[Ann. Itpport, R. Asiat. Sor. 18S1.1 

S. L.-P. 

BAYLEY, F. W. N. (1808-1853), mis- 
cellnneoiia writer, in 1825 accompanied bis 
futiier, who was in the army, to Barbados, 
and remained in tJie West Indies for four 
years. About the time of his return lo Eng- 



anOrdiniiM..:. 1..;.: .n !i 

of Chester.' s>„, M«ii,-li,-.i,u', l.-o::, i'liu i' 
' the only printed seruion of the author in 
. existence. Not long afrerwordd he iHKepl«J 
I the lutorahip of Biannp Torolino's <Jd«t wm, 
■ nndwBsprwwilly appointt^eaaminingchap- 
' kin to Ihe bishop, by whom he wn- jinlirnJ 
successively to the rectory of .'^Nllon, m 
lluiitingdou shire, and to the HnlMlnunS} v( 
Lincoln, » acant by tbo death of I'«| ""* ~ 
Hay 1805. He effectxd iniproTDm«nl& 
minster, desired to Ihmw open tlu q 



colli. In IHIU b> 



und took un ncltm 
of H pubiic librury 



ft prwiente. 



,caragii8 of Me§8uighi 

. ir-sfortl, where he rcnov«t©d the parish 

rdi, (chiefly at Uia ona pxpvnge; nnd in 

- I ■_' to thn valuRble vicnrnge of Great Corl- 

I. niHir Luuth, whicli he nxely y'mtvA, 

iii.iugli he retained ibe Iwncficv till hid 
'. K, I.uler he wus prefvrrtil to the itroh- 

A< uaty of Slow with the prebi^d of Lid- 

^tim {39 Sept. 1823) ; lo the rectory of 

Ueatmeon withI*rivi:-<, in Uiuupsliire ( 18:!(!) ; 
nnd to the twelfth slall in Westmiuater 
AUbcy (1828), when he resigned bta *ub- 
dcuwry and cnnonry at l.iiii^uln. In 1824 
Bayley proceeded to his degrwi of D.D. ut 
Cuifatiilge. In Mny 18L'tl he delivered h 
chor^ t') the clergy of the archdeuconry 
of Slow, whieh wa« "priuled for the author ' 
W Gainsborough in 1826 for private circu- 
lation, wns reprinted In the following year, 
and is atlni-hedj to the 'Memoir of Henry 
Vincent Bayley, D.D,,' which was 'printed 
forprivutecirculation'in IflW. In 1827 he 
UeeSned lo stitnd for the r^us pruftisaoraliip 
of dlrinity at Cambridge, owing probably to 
bii growing infirmities. Ilis \axt days were 
pMted chiefly at '\Ve«tnieon, hjs UiimpsliirB 
rMtory. He repaired the cliurch of iho 
hamlet of Privet, and ihe rebuilding of the 
church of \Ve«lmeonna*commeuced 9 Aug. 
1&4S. In this year Jit U'cnine unable to 
writs or ri^ad, and n1iundi>tji-d ei'hemea for a 
new edition of Stoker's ' Kij^'ht CliargM,' and 
for a wicction from tli-.i old »rid nfw vemions 
of the I'sfllniB of Dii\ id. Wlien blind he rfr- 
ciced the pravers from memory. He died 
12 Ang. 1844.' He was buried in the Mme 
rault with his wife, who had died ut West- 
niL-on 17 June ISSB.and ihenewchureh was 

ii-ciTaled by Ihi- Biflliop of Winchester on 

Mi.y I»4C. 

I MiLWclClun'^niu, Londuii. 1793; Otnt. Mag. 
'. i^iist 1802, and S«pIeinl>rT 1844; Le N'erv's 
I'tixTi, dl. Hardy; i^iitiirdiiy Slagaxiiie, S3 Kciv. 
IS38; lincnlniihiT* Chronicle. 23 Aug. 1841; 
Hanpihin- Chronicle. 9 M"y 1840 ; nod a Me- 
moir of Henry Vincent Biytcy. D.D., 184(1.] 
A. H. G. 

BAYUrr, SiB JOHN (17U3-I841), 
judge, wiiEi the second sun of John Bayley 
nnd Surah his wifp, The granddimghter of 
Dr. Whitu Kunnet, bishop of Peturboruugh. 
He was born at Elton, llunlininlonflhire, on 
3 Aug. ITtja, and educated at Eton. Though 
nominated for King'* College, Cambridge, he 

1 not go up to the univer!>ity, and wu nd- 

^ lo Gruj-'a Inn on 12 Nov. 1783. After 
^tig some time a? a special pleader, he 
^led to the bar an 22 June 1792, and 




went the home circuit. In 1799 he became a 

Beijeant-at-Iaw, and ivaa for some time re- 
corder of Maidstone. In May 1808 he wn» 
mode a judge of the King'H Beiuit, in the 
place ot'^Sir Soidden Lawrence, and wns 
knighted on the 11th of the eame month. 
After sitting in this court for nion^ than 
twenty-two years, he wna at his own requeet 
removed to the court of Exchequer in No- 
vember 1830. He resigned his seat on llie 
bench in February 1634, and in the follow- 
ing month was created a baronet and ad- 
mitted to the prity (wuncil. By his nuick- 
ness of apprehension, his legal hnoAvledge, 
and his strict impartiality. Sir John Bavley 
waa peculiarly adapted tor judicial oiEoe. 
The ease and pleasure with which he got 
through his work caused M. Colte, the French 
advocate, to exclaim, ' II s'amuse fk jiig«''.' 
The most memorable case which cameliefore 
Sir John In his judicial capacity was the ac- 
tion for libel bfougbt in 1810 hv the attorney- 
general against Hichard CarliU> for the re- 
publication of Tliomaal'aine's'Age of Reason' 
and Palmer's ' Principles of Nature.' He died, 
aged 78, at the Vino House near Sevenookft, 
on 10 Oct. 1841. ByhiswifoEli»abetb,lh8 
daughter of John Morkett of Meopham Court 
Lodge, CO. Kent, he had three tons and threii 
diiiiahlers. The present boronetj the Ili-v. 
Sir John Laurie Eniilius Bayley, is hisgrmid- 

Sir John wrote the following books : 1, ' .V 
Short Trwatise on the Lew of Bills of Ex- 
change. Cash Bills, ond Promissory Note*,' 
1789, 8vo. 2. 'Lord Raymond's ItepoK* 
and Entries In the King's Bench and Cotn- 
mon Pleas in the Reigns of William, Anne, 
Geore© I Bud II,' 4th edition, 1790, 8vo, 
3, ' "The Book of Common Prayer, with Notes 
on the Epistles,' 1813, 8vo. 4. 'The Pro- 
phecies or Christ and ^Christian Times, se- 
lected from the Old and New Testameiit, 
and arranged according to the periods in 
which thev were pronounced,' by a Layman, 
edited by ttev. H. Clissold, 1828, 8vo. 

[Foss's Judges of England (1864), ii. 7G-8 ; 
Geor^an Em, il. 549 ; Gent Mng. 1841. xv>. 
S.S., 692-3; Annuut Rsgister. 1841, [i. 32.>i 
Kotes and Queries. 3rd aeriea, 1. -174.1 

Q. F. B. B. 

BAYLEY, JOHN [WHITCOMB] 

(d. 18(19), antiiiunn,-, second son of Jolin Bny- 
ley, a fanner, oT Hempsletiil, Glouccslershirt-, 



wns appointed cluef clerk, nnd oflem-ardf a 
sub-commissioner on thi' Public Ki-cords. In 
the latter capacity he ediled *Cnli>ndars of 
the Proceedings in Clinncery in llie Reign of 



Bayley 



Bay ley 



Qui«a EiiEAbi^ih.' 3 volt. fol. 1l^-»-J, ntul 
for lh««n InboiirH lie h said not otilj lo hava 
iv>cived the gum nf 2,7X91,, but 1u bavo I 
a riuRtly claimed farther nusmuratioii. Uis I 
exorbitant cUitrKua ami modt of editing were | 
vigoroiwly iWBailprI by Mr. C. P. CoopOT, ibpii I 
secretary to tlie commiMion, Sir N. II. Ni- I 
C'lliw, and otUcrB. A onmmillw was «p- ' 
pointed to inquire into the circumstantes, ' 
&nd, after meeting no less tJian 8nvent4«n 
timpa, issued a report, of which twunty-five 
(Hipsswere prinledfur the private uwof the 
buknL His demiLDda upon the corpomti'ja ' 
of LiTerpool, to whum he charged Detureen 
3,000/. and 4,000/. for seiirehes, formwl the 
subject of a Mipiirsle inquiry. Owing to bia 
long abBence, Bavley'a ollice nl ihe Tower 
wu deelnred vacant in Mav 18S4. He ](ad 
Venadmitledof the Inner Templp in August 
1(*15, hm wti» neviT colled to tile bar. I'uring 
the rest of his life he resided jnijatly at 
Cheltenham, but tuttn'ly at Paris, where he 
died i6 March I8rt9. His wife, Sophia Anne, 
(laughter of the right hon. Colonel Iloberl 
Ward, whom be married in September 1824, 
died before him, on 17 June 1B54. By her he 
left u daughter. As an antiquiuy Bayley's 
allainmentB were of a high order, llis 
■ History and Antiquities of the Tower of 
London,' 2 parts, 4to, 1^21-6, ranka amoitg 
the very beet worts of ita kind for excellence 
of style, ncuteness of judgment, and unfail- 
ing accuracy of atnlement. An abridgment 
lippeared tn IS-W, 8vo. Bayley announced, 
but did not publish, a history of London. 
He had alwi made considerable progresa in a 
complete parliamentary history of England, 
and for this he obtained cirpious abstracts of i 
the returns to parliament, if O-i-lO, from the i 
original records in the Rolls cbapel. This 1 
manuscript, together with a v^uable collec- 
tion of charters, letters pat-ent, and other 
documents illiistratire of local history, in I 
three folio volumes, is now deposited in the 
British Museum. Bayley was a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries and of the Royal 
Society; to the former he was elecled iu 
18IB, to the latter in 182.3. 

[R(<giijter of .\dniiiwiomi to laner Temple; 
Cimper'H ObwrvulionB on the Calendar of the 
PrripeedingB in Chiinppry (1832), pp. 73-B2. and 
.Vpppii'lix; SicilHs's Letter Id Lord Brougham 
(1S33), pp. 27-28. 45-47 ; I*ll«re of Adminis- 
iraiion, P. [■. C\, KmnlM 8 Prb. 1870; Qsnt. 
Miip. Ixixi. i. IB-i, iciv. ii. 272. icv. iL ZJ58, 
(ISH) i!ii.-Jfl2: burkp'M Peerage (1884). p. 8*; 
MiiKitea i>t' Eviilcii'ic taken before the Select 
Comiriitlpn on R«orl Coinmissinn. 1836, and 
Ai.p.™lix; Addit. m^a. 15961-4.] Q. G. 

BAYLEY, PETER (17r8P-18a3). mis- 
ceHnneouH writer and poet, was the son of 



Peti-r Huyley, a eolieittir at Nantwich. ii 
was bom aUral 177^ In liSOheent - 

KugUy school, and in Feb. 17WI, iit ih< ■■ 
of seventeen, Merton Collt^''. ' '''■'' 
did iiol take a degree. He vm 
bar at the Temple, but mad-' li 
to pursue his pri>feM>ion. Ii 
music and the drama renderi-l 
fill of the dictates of prudent' 
foUowingtholaw,' he, aait «'!■ - 
the law to foUo«' him.' until li' 
self in prison for debt. 8ol.-. . 
turned his attention to lileratiiri>, »ii'! b> i- 1 :. 
editor of the •Museum,' a weekly perir-li. 
He died suddenly on bin way to the r'|i r 
35 Jan. 1823. Bayley publish^.! n v.,1 
Df]x)ems in 1803, and, tieaid.'.- > 
ocouional versos to periodii.-"'- 
private circulation, at an u*rly p 
specimens of an epic poum I'mi;... 
conquest of Wales, which ap|w>ii-ni jh.-m 
mously in 1«94 under the title of ' Id".,. 
Tn 1620, imdi'r thti pseudonvm of Rionrn" 
di Cast^l Cbiuso, lie publisiied • rolnuic 
verse, entitled 'Skctehes from Bt.fJnorgr - 
in-t he-Fields,' containing dever and pinliic 
liescriiitioos of various pnaaw of LoniuHiiifr, 
mid tliL'n'f<ire possessing now couMdetaUe 
anliqunrian and social intareel^ A sMoml 
series appeared in 1>421. A pi>wbiiti»a 
volume of ' Poetn- ' bv Ba»1ijy was wb- 
lisbed in 1R24, and on 20' April 16» ■ 
tragedy, ' Orestes, left by him in nmntncrijil, 
was brought out at Covent GtmlBi vA 
Charles Kemble in the principal gort, «ac oT 
the most succeaaful of RerobVa inptHPn- 

[lil entry MiiEeiiin for 1H23. pp. 77-8;'^'''' 
JIag. iciii. part. i. 47!," CnniWland'it Bri' 
Theiitnr, val. zii.; BugbySdiool BrgixUr [i ' 
Oxford Univoraily B(«i9t«r.] T. ¥. H 

BAYLEY, ROBERT S. (rf. lM(^),il^d^ 
pendent minister, was educated BtH^hliiBT 
Thrxilogical College, and on quittme llut 
in-olilufion was uppointeil to n fmtliimtf *' 
Louth in Lineolnsliire. After ^| 
labour at that place be rem..' 
ShefKeldtotakechargcofthr H 
ccngregution.whereberemaiiii •': 
years. While there he e»cn. 
lively iu the esloblishtnent nf .i: 
institution called the People'- • ■ 
he was also in the linbit of d . 
variety of subjects. Here nUi' m \'t'> <" 
started a monthlv periodical rjiUt^ 't>r 
'People's College .founittl.' It was priolfJ 
at the college, and iati^nded to ndvanwt!"- 
interests uf popular educutiotu ll nune'""' 
untimely end in May of the following " 
Tlie next scena of Jlayley^ laboiir* - 



Bayley 



Bayley 



mainod until liis deatli on 14 Not. lt*S9. He 
di<Ml of Bpopteij. He was tlie nullior of: 
1. 'A History of Loutli.' 2. ' Naluro con- 
■idenxl us a IteTelatioD, in two ])ar1« : pnn i. 
b«in^ an (Lrgtiment to prove that, nature uutiliC 
to be regarded as a revelatiou ; part. ii. fiuv 
aifliing epeciinens of the manner in which 
Ibo mutcriiil revelation wdv bo exptitinMl,' 
mtt6, ISmo ; a email work of no prvteiiBions 
to eitlier a scientific or b philoBopliit'Al ohn- 
ncter. 3. ' Lectures on the E^rly History 
of iha OhristiBD Church.' 4. ' A new Con- 
Mird«nce to the Hebrew Bible jiula edi- 
lion^ni Honghtinnam, and accommodated to 
the English vereiou,' 1 vol. Svo, with a dedi- 
mtitiii to the Lord Itishop of Lincoln, fi. 'Two 
Lociureo on the Educational Question de- 
lireted in the Ton-u Hull, Sheffield,' 6. 'A 
couratr of Lecturer on the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures,' [liiii, 12mo; and other lectures 



„ATLEY, THOMAS Il5ft3-ififi3),piiri- ' 
a divine. [See Batue.] 

^ftAYI,EY,THOM.\S BUTTERW( )RTH 
jffW^lHOS), apiculturist and uhilnntLro- , 
" ~r»B deecended from an old I.Bnenabiri! | 
' of Kood position, and his mother : 
_ oe oT the Dukinfieldg of Dntiinfield, ! 
Miili«. Shortly ftftcr completinp: his edu- i 
ntion at the university of Edinburgh, he 
'■■ -I? chosen a justice of the peace for the ' 
■ linty palatine of Loncaater. The reputa- 1 
i iju a«(|uired by him in this office for pru- 
Ii:uce, judgment, and loffol knowledge led to 
liis being appointed a few yeare ofWrwards 
perpetual chairman of the quarter sessiona. 
(Vwmg jirincijially to his exertions, a gaol 
and penitent] arj--house for Manchester, on 
''■^— jroved principlee, waa erected in 1787. 
1)M honour, not in allusion, as has been 
s supposed, to the Old Bniley in 
" vw named the New Rayler. The 

„ IS iiulled down in 1873. ^ s«c- 

(M^ssTuI were the iraprorementB introduced in 
its construction, and in that of tliu county 
gttol nt l,anctister, that Bayley was con- 
Hed in regard to the erection and improve- 
Wt of prisons throughout the kingilom. 
f alao took an active interest in sanituy 
i| and in schemes for improving the 
il condition of the poor. In 1796 he 
t jtu«y!««ful in obtaining in ^lanrhester 
b «eUbliahment of o board of lienllh, of 
iieb he wu clioseu chairman, He was 
(B of the founders of the Liiurary and Phi- 



losophical Society of Manchester, and of a 
college of arts and sciences, which, however, 
was afterwards Bbaniloned. Much of his 
spare time he devoted to agriculture, sod to 
his farm of Hope near Manchester introduced 
various new agricultural metiiods, including 
an improved system of sod draining. In re- 
gard lo this be wrote a pamphlet entitled 
'On a Cheap and Expeditious Method of 
Braining J>aud,' which was published in 
Hunters 'Georgieal Essays,' vol. iv. (1772), 
and vol. i. (1803;. He was also theaiilborof 
' Ol)servation9 on the General Highway and 
Turnpike Acta,' 1773. He died at Buxton 
on 2i June 1603. 

[(rent. Mng. Ixxti. 777 ; Biographitnl MamoiTB 
of Thonins Buttcrworth Bayley, Etq.. by Thomas 
PercjTal, M.D.. 1S02, wbien is bIk> inidudwt In 
the Coltocted Works of Percival (1807), ii. 289- 
306,1 T. F. H. 

BAriiEY, WALTER (1529-1692), phy- 
sician, called in Latin Bailsus and in Eng- 
lish books also Baley and Baily, was bom 
at Portsham, Dorset, in which county his 
father was a squire. He was educntird at 
Winchester school, and became a fellow of 
I New College in 1550, He graduated M.B. 
1557, and SI.D, 16tl3, He was already in 
holy orders, and was made u, canon of W'ells. 
I In 1571) he resigned this preferment, and in 
I 15fjl waa appointed rcEius professor of physic 
: at Oxford. Queen Elizabeth made hun one 
! of her physicians, and he was elected a fellow 
, of the College of Physicians in 1681. He 
attained to lai^ practice, and died in 1592. 
He is buried in the chapel of New College, 
and his son William put up a tablet to his 
memory. ' A Brief Treatise of the Presenn- 
tion of the Eyesight ' is the best known of 
Dr. Bayley's works. It appeared in his life- 
time, and was reprinted in 1616 at Oxford. 
The book contains but one obsenation of his 
own : ' In truth once I met an old man In 
Shropshire, called M. Hoorde, above the age 
of eighty-four yeares, who hud at that time 
pcrfit sight, and did read small letters very 
well without spectacles; bee told me that 
about the age of forty yeares, findlne his 
sight to decay, he did use eyebright in ale 
for his drinke, and did also eate the powder 
thereof in an egge three daies in a weeke, 
being so taught of his father, who by the like 
order continued his sight in good btegrity 
to a very long age,' Other old men con- 
firmed the value of the drug, and Bayley if 
voluminous in its praise. Of general history 
the only ftict to be learned from the hook ia 
that a new method of brewing had come in 
in Queen Elizabeth's rei^, and that some 
Still preferred ale 'made with grout according' 



t(i the nld order of brewing.' For iJie rest 
the liltle trpttlise is merely aii c-xporilion in 
En^Hith of ihe npinion* on its subject of 
lUiUKS. Aviocnnn, Arnnldiu da ViiU Ndvh, 
and uther roedifxval nuthorlties, 



BAYLEY, WILLIAM BITTER- 

WOKTH ilT83^1f*eO), r» verydiatinffuiBliwi 
mcmlier of the civil service of the old Kasl 
India Com)mnv, was t)w eixth eon of Thomiia 
Bmterworth Biiylev [q. v.], of Hope Halt, 
EeolBs,whoBerveil the office of high sharitf of 
Laucjuhir«inl708. Up was educated at Eton, 
Mid lud jn«t gone up to Gambridge when hie 
father obtAiniHl nn ajipointraent iii the Bflngal 
civil eervico for him. Hh reached Indin in i 
1799, juH in Itme to be entered asa, nii^mbpr ' 
ofthu'new college of Fort William, which j 
Lord Welle.<"ley had recently eslabliahnd for j 
the eduL'ntifin of Indian civfl servants. In | 
1800 he took a oecond prixein the third cIiub '■ 
for HindiiBtani, and in 1803 proved his talent, i 
for languages by being first in the first Anas 
in Persian. Hi9 euccesai»uaed him in 1803 j 
to be appointed an assiatant in thegovernor- 
genereV^ office, and also in that nf the Persian ' 
secretary. In the governor-general's offiee 
all Ibe cleverest young men of the civil I 
service were collected together, and aei*id 
under Lord WellesIeyB own eye. Although 
Bayley did not seelc such active employ- 
ment OS Metcalfe and Jenkins, it was there I 
that he leamod the art of go\i!roinent. He 



interpreter to the commission which, 
under the guidance of St. George Tucker, was 
to regulate the government and land settle- 
ment of WflleBley's recent conquesta, now 
known as the North-western Provinces. He 
afterwards became registrar of the Sudder 
court, and in 1813 judge at Burdwan. In 
1814 he entered the secretariat as secretary 
in the judicial and revenue department, and 
in 18lS became chief aecretary to the govern- 
ment. In this capoeily lie was of the greatest 
sen-ice to I^ord Hastings, from his thorough 
mosterr' of business and personal intimacy 



kin8,andCole. In 1»*22 he temporarilT filled 
a seat at the council, and in 1826 became a 
regidor member of the supreme council in the 
place of James Fendall. In 1827 Metcalfe 
entered the coiincU as junior member, and 
in 183S Bayley filled the olfice of governor- 
general trom March to July after the di-pap- 



ture of LoM Ainli<-r>I, and untildiR^ 
of Lord Williniu llentinck. In Sol 
1830 hii term of oSitv exviivd, and I 
turned lo Enelnnd. la 1833 hu wi; 
a director of ihe Bast India Cam 
1830 degiiitv-chainnau. and in I840d 
f.{ the court, and fliled the otEm u| 
foelorily that Iw was universally i 
mended iu IH-if, no ib« TucouMilui 
the court of directors, to 
mi'mber. But Changs' was distaJiIAM^ 
and he rnfused to act in that e 
also rutuatd a seat in the aMW 
India, sstablisheil on the abolition of tl 
India Company iu 1859. Theveol 
the outbreak of tli* mutiny wnre 
' for the piuul of LorJ Wnll-isley, and m 
I 1860 the Met remarninn cadet of the ^ 
' vernor-generals office died a 
j He had survived not onlv all hiaft. 
I the very system in whicfi hn had livtj 

Slued reputation. Hia namit muat H 
coupled with thcKT^ of liis more A^ 

I contemporaries, and his work, thought 
conspicuous, was aowell donoa»tJiBtofl 

j cdlfe or Jenliins. Tie was e«eenlialif ■ 
ficinl, and was fortimatelv a typiw ■ 

' of the school that Wellesley Lad t ' 

' be not only abb in I'mergendes, but i 
and induBt.riouB in olfieialwork. "" "' 
ceived no distinction forhiB8i!rric 
to hie own iiuaEnuniing inoduaty, ll 
qneathiy! the irnilitiousof hisabtUtyia 

I to two able Indian admimatralara.IiMIU 

! Sir Edward Clive Bayley [q. ».'. 

I member of the supreme council, and U 
Sir Steuart Bayley, at one time chief 
missioner of A«8m. 

[For Bayley's career, see the Timw foe ' Jn 
1880; for liis chameter, capacity, and tr^t-'' 
eeo Kan's Lif* of Lord Metoilfe. Kay«'ii U!- ■ 
St, Qwrjre Tncker. and more jMirfj^iilarlir Kn' 
Livus of Indian Otfiears, i. 488-J,] H.'M.,'^ 

BAYLTE, THOMAS fl683-liH«). j.'^ 
tAu divine, wm born in Will«Inr,> In I'.- 
and was enleredritfaer ftxa e>'r\ <i 
of St. Albun'B Hall, Orfor.1, . . 
was elected demy of Magdiili . 
1600, and perpetual fellow of lii 
1611, being then M,.\. .Vflerwnrds b" h« 
roclor of Munninglrird BnK>e, in hi ' 
county, and he pniceedi-d to the d 
B.D. in 1Q2I. atwhichtime hi!WWBii 
puritan. He look the covenant i 
nominated a member of ibp i 
divines, nnd obtained tlio rioh ■ . 
Mlldonhall, Wiltshire, 'wti«Ti),b<niu 
he preached up the tcnetn held ly tl 
niouarchy men, he being by tlutt tim 
himself, "uud ufterwarda bccam« f *■ — " 



■i->oiin(f such that wore then {1645 and 
r) catW i^nrnnl and scandnloua ini- 

-..■™ and sell ool must pw," Od being lumnd 

. nf his living at the RcstorBlioii, he atl up 

iiircnticle at. )f«rlbarough, wberL' hv died 

■ ' WM buried in llie cliun-h of Si. Peter 

L'TMnn-h 1"W!3, Ho published : 'Tbrimii' 

. I.,:.; M...,;nL'f^.-.i;.T(OH Eccle«i»' Pastoris 

''!■ I ■ ^' ■ ' 'lirisli, et Modo Con- 

. I'l 1.-, proTt nb ipio in 

il Oxonienw* publicS 

! -,..:■.„.!■,.„ JO ;,.,-:„(- fu-ninl, M»ij8. 

:. Dom. HiL'I. Xli' non Conclo ejusdem 

'. I'larum apud eosdein habits in teinplo 

iia- Marife, lulij 5 An, D. 1822,' Oxford. 

-'•i. 4lo, deiJicated loSir Tbomas Covenirj-, 

[I'T of the great sbaI. 

I Wood'« Atb«nffi Oxon. (ed. Bli»), iii. C33 ; 

in.Bi's NunconfonaiaW' Memorinl. iii. 367 ; 

.r Librorum ImpreiB. Itibl. Bodleiuue. i. 200; 

l!^IhFriIlpta^'eHibt.oftbe WosI oiia>WTA>B«inli1]r 

otDivinsa. 110.) T. C. 

BAYLIES, WILLIAM (1724-1787), 
jib^rsician, Ixirti in 1724, wus a uaIivI^ of Wor- 
c<«tM8hin.', and practised for some years a« an 
aucAhtKurv. After marrj'ing the itau^hlEtr of 
TbuDtM C*ooke, a weallliv attorai'v of Evea- 
haiB, bt" bpcaii the atndr of rapdicini-. ob- 
tainod the degree of M.t), at \biiili.in on 
18 Dec 1748, and was rh:-u-A „ Ml,v. ,.l' ib,- 
Edinburfrii(.'ollepe of Pln^iciiui.-. .>i) 7 Vii;;, 
1757. Hu priiciisedfor itmnv •.ear' iit }lEilh. 
uid publiubiHi in 1757 ' K.H't'l ions on rhe L'ne 
4iid Abuw ..r Rntli Wnt.TK.' whioU involvwl 
him in a di«piif'.' wiib I)r. Liicjia and Dr. 
OIiv*r, thro two chiof doptorn of the city. He 
JMned a pamphlet concerning- ihia quarrel — 
* A Nnrrative of Facts demonsi rating thn 
Mcist«iioe and coursu of a ph^rsicol conft-'di!' 
taev, made known in the printed letters of 
Dr." Luoag and Dr. Oliver; 1T57. But the 
OonKrovwrny ruined Baylies's practice, and be 
rcmovod to London, and on 8 Nov. 1764 was 
appointnl pliyirician lo the Middlesex Hob- 
|>tt«1. H'- iinBUCCessfulty cnnte«t«d the re- 

?resent.nIion of EveHliani in parlinment in 
761, and petitioned npiinst the return of 
nnc of his rivals, but withdrew the petition 
before the day of bpariiie (15 Dec.). He 
became liecntiali- of the Coll,'|.'i- of FbysicianH 
in London oil TOSspl. I7li.).aiid madehimself 
BOtAfioUB hy the nia^iiftci'ul oulirtuinments 
1i0 repeat edivgarc at liis hou^r- in Great Qcorgie 
Streel, Wes'iminater. P.-cmiiary ditHeultics 
forced himto leave England forCiermatiy. He 
first settled at Dresden, itnd afterwards at Ber- 



quired such skill he must have killed a great 
many people,' and that the doctor rnpUed, 
' Pos Iniit !]»•' voire .Majeslfi.' Uavlina died 
at Berlin on 2 March 1789, and left hia 
libnirj' to tlu- Kinft of IVusan. A portnut 
of him by H. Schiuid, enifrsved bv D. Ber- 
[(er, iviis piibli'li-,! nt B-rlin. Baylies was 
thi- auTli..r -f tli.. (".,lj.,..i;„,_. works (besides 

ihoso fthi :ii ■ I ■ ■ I. ' Remarks on 

Pum-'fi ^l:. -Tiiiford Mineral 

Wal'er/S:; ■ ■ , ^ ■ - ■■ . 174.^. 2.»AHi9- 
lory of till- I ^ f. :.il I |...;.i',l1 .it Bath,' Lon- 
don, 1".")8. ;;. 'FmoIs nil.) (Ibsennlionn rela- 
tive to Inoculation at Berlin,' Edinburgh, 
17B1, of which a French translation was 
previously isaued at Dresden in 1776. 

[Mnnk'a College of Fhyaiciani, il. 271-3; 
Qeot. M«g. 1 787, pt. li. 857 ; Wait'a DibL BriL] 

BAYLI8, EDWAIJD (1791-1861), ma- 
tbemalician and founder of insurance com- 
panies, cammcnced life as a clerk in ibe 
Allinnco Insiiranct? OHice. He foitnded a 
aeries of life offices )>etween the years 1838 
and IB54 (the Victoria, 1838. the Ei^liab 
and Scottish Law, 1839, the Anchor, 184^, 
the Candidate, 1843, the Profeaeional, 1847, 
the Trafalgar, 1851, the Waterloo, 1862, the 
British Nation, 1854), in many of which ha 
acted as manager and actuary. In all he 
eijiecled to realise n-BuIts which increoHlug 
competition made impossible ; shareholders 
and policyholders were promised estravamnt 
edvanlages which they never enjoyed. As a 
consequence, all Baylis's offices disappeared 
except one — the English and Scottish Law 
— which still survives. Bavlis -wrote (in 
1844) a skilful brK>k on the ''Arithmetic of 
Annuities and Life A uunince,' adapted more 
particularly to students. He died in 1661, 
aged 70, at the Cajie of Oood Hope, whore 
he had settled in his old age. 

[C. Walford's Inaanince Cycloi«edi«.l C. W. 

BAYLI8, THOMAS HUTCHINSON 

(1823-1876), promoter of insurance offices, 
was the son of Edward Baytis [q. -v.], and 
began life as a clerk in the Anchor, one of 
his father'e insurance companies. In 1850 
he became managier of the Trafalgar Office, 
also founded by hia father, .\bout 1862 ho 
founded the Unitv Genera! Lifc Insurance 
Office and the Unity Bank. Re exhibited a 
great deal oft act in the establishment of these 
companies, but be was speedily in disagree- 
ment with liisuulleaguee in the management, 
and in l3cCober 1861) retired from the control. 
He then emigrated to Aiiatralia, and endea- 
voured tocrganisc some insurance companies 
there, but, achieving no success, he returned 
to Etigland in 1 867, and founded and became 



Uanuuig director of the BririsL, Forei^, 
&uil Colimial luauranci! AsMicial ion, which 
eoou WM in liquidation, nnil of liie Consols 
Life A£«ounlion, which lastetl frum 18fi8 tu 
18G3. Into these insurnnco offices Buylis in- 
troduced new fbnturca, which ran counter tu 
the ' Ixittery Acie,' nnd wnre declnrwl illegsl. 
His pnjtsct at 'Consols Ineururn'o' rngBgud 
muoh attention, and )ias be«^ii adopted in ft 
modified form bv the llritish Imperial OfRcn. 
In 1809 Bnvlia "invented the ' Poaitive Life 
AsBumice,' nn inj^euinns form of lifii poller, 
which was ndopled in 1870 by the 'Positive 
Government Heouriiy IJfe AaBuroncB Com- 
pany, Limited,' wherein livrs exposed to 
tropical cliinalu* were insured at eomethin^ 
iiearly approaclilng ordinaiy rates. Baylis 
die<l in ISVo, aged 53. 

IC.Wnlfoid'slnsnraticcCydgpwluv,] C. W. 



laeducfttwlBtCliriKiClimi-h, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of B.C. L. 
on 12 Juno 17J0. lie entered the cliurch 
and rose to mme distinction in thnt profes- 
sion, becoming minor cjinon of St. Pauls 
nnd rIso of Westminslor. and sub-dean of 
tlie Chapel Koyal. On 15 Jsn, 1750-1 he 
WHS presented by the chapter of St. Paul's lo 
the vicarage of Tottenhiitn, Middlesex. In 
lTft4 ( 10 July) he t.wk the decree of D.C.L. 
In 1787 he pat«intedaji elastic girdle, designed 
to prevent and relieve ruptures, fractures, 
and swellings. He died in IT94. He pub- 
lished the following works; 1. 'The Anti- 
quity, Evidence, and Certainty of Chris- 
tianity,' London, l"5l, 8vo. 2. 'An Introduc- 
tion to Languages Literary and Philosoiiliical, 
especially to the English, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, exhibiting at one view their Gram- 
mar, Rationale, Anak«y, and Idiom,' Lon- 
don, 1753.8vo. 3. 'ACoUoctionof Anthems 
nsfd in His Majesty's Chapel Royal,' Lon- 
don, 1760, 8vo. 4. 'A Practical Ireatise on 
Singing and Playing, being an Essay on 
Grammar, Pronunciation, and Singing.' Lon- 
don, 1771. 6. ' A plain and complete Gram- 
mar of the English Language,' London, 1772, 
Hvo. 6. ' A Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage,' London, 1773. 7. An edition of 
ihe Bible with notes, 1773. 8. An edi- 
tion of the Old Testament with notes, 1774. 
!). * The Cammandment« of Ood in Nature, i 
Institution, and Revelation,' l>ondon. 1778, ' 
Rvo, 10. 'Remarks on Mr, David Levi's 
Anawer to Dr. Priestley's Lwtt^rs to the 
Jews ' (under the pseudonym of Ant isocinus). 
11. 'The Alliance of Muaic, Pi*try. and 
Oratory,' witli a dedication to William Pitt, 
London, 1789, 8vo, This work comprises: 



(1) a tlienry of music. (3) a (UiiMrWH 
prosody, (3) a brief trearjie on ri 
[Enrqmin MnKmns, iivl, 381 ; B 
Kog. ; WoodeniTl.'ii AluiuiTwlial Inilu •> 
l*nl«« ; Bawl. M9S. (IWIoian Ubr.).] 

y. M- i; 

BATLY, BENJASITN |I'^l-ir-i' 
vine, malricukledat Oxford oi -- 
Hall on 211 Man'h UJ88. nod ■. 
of Wadhum Collt^f un l.i i •. 
took the degn-ft of JLA. on .10 f p. ■ 
was rector of St. James's, Bristol, fmni ]< 
lo his death, 2I> April 1720. He wiu :■'■ 
for some time vicar of Olviwlon, ()loiiici-i 
shire. He di<Kl in 1720. He was tliflam!. 
of an ' Essay on Inspiration,' first publi-l, 
anonymously at Loudon in 1707. A ibv ., 
odition ap^ared in 1708. The bmS, 
(|uot«d by Walts, ' Bibliolheca Britann . 
'Essay on Pertpiralion.' Two voluineaofi : 
lected' Sermons on various Subjects,' mun . 
which wem insued mp«iitedlr iJilhe aiiilmi 
lifetime, were published after his death !.": 
don, 1721. 



[Bai 
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BATLY, JOHN (rf. 16331, was thowf.r 
son of Bishop Bsvljr [sew Batlt, Lkii; 
and at the ngn of sixteen went to F.^^. i 
College, Oxford, of which stwiety he " 
elected feUow in 1612. In I'.ilT hr ■■■ 
tained holy ordcn from hi- i ;', 
quickly received variotis ben.ti, 
He ultimatelv beciune gnBr--liii ■ 
Hospital. Itutkin,atid chaplnin !■ i 
He published two sermons at OxTuni irm / 
lienring the IiIIm of tlie'Angeil (iuaniiin 
and the ' Life Everlasting.' Kv died b U':' 

[Wmd's Athgnie Oxnnir^nsps <(d, Bliu), 
4t)g-.iUa; BnasH'sKffpeterof BxcteFCoU. 
211, 227.] 
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BAYLY, LEWIS (d. 1631), bisi 

Bangor, was, ac«)rding to Anthony i\ 

born at Carmarthen, andeducatrd at Oi. 

probably at Exeter College, wherp he tooV 
his B.D. degree in 1611 and his D.D. in 1K13. 
But his descendants claim that hr wrb of Jin 
old Scotch family, the Baylyg of Ijiminirt.iit 
in Lanarkshire, anil ft«eri that h.- mrii'to 
England with James I (Coi.r.lS'.'s /'wmjrr 
augmented bv Sir E. "BrliV-,--;, i, |:.:i > iV.nu 
a MS. account of il.. ' -],. 

posKssion of liie En : '■ ul 

■ays thathebeeami' > •, 

he preached a serif t < 1 1 riiw 

the basis of the fiuuiru). n, ininmiu U( 
' Praclice of Victv,' as tbir aiithtir irf w 
is beet known. His fame si 



Bayly 



Bayly 



: Imvft bniiif^t him lo Lonitun. where he 

. riK- iTCt™" of St, Mnlthew'n, Fridaj- Street, 

ill f*rly ypnri! (if the spVfntH'nlb century. 

Ill- tni6 apjmintivi clinplain to Henry, prince 

of WoU-f. t'l whom he dMlionted the ' Pnc- 

tien of IVtv.' On hU patron's ilMth in Hi\-2 

hp pniflii"! II "'rmnn, iiotorioiw at tht' time, 

ill «tiiil. Ii.- .It unce showed hi« drvotirtn to 

III' ikni] his puritan lenningsliy 

iiions of pop'n^ nfninn mme 

:■ pti*y council. Ttis brcmplit 

-hivmir at court, from which. 



lon(( roainliiin»d in j)nrit«n cIpcIps, The dftre 
of Its first Tiiiblication ie not. known, hut in 
1(113 it hiul Kiichi>d its third, nnd in 1t]l<) 
itH rlin-enth udition. In 1630 n. t«-entv-lifth 
edition, and in 1730 n tif^y-ninth edition, wns 
puhliehMl. Nor waa its fume confini-d to Eng- 
lana. In IfWO. w)it.|i th« hiBli'.p'* diKfiiv.iiir 
■with ihM .iii!ru.ii..il An!r|i,.,ini-m..ril ....rt 



Innffil 



itit«l chnpUiil tu tht> king, fi 



£ befol^ 
■d u 



n PoH»h, n 



S D>pc. [(!!<) WM eonsecmtod bi»hop of Itnn- 

E. It i« linrd to ascertain the character of 
Adminixlnitinn of his diocese. If h<- were 
one of the f"W native WcUh hishcFpa of that 
tiina, he ought to hnre been popular ; but tbi: 
purit&niHm ihnc alionatnl the court was in 
thow days no W» diatnst^ful to the inhabi- 
tants of North Wales, and he seems to have 
tutd ciitiAttiut disputM both in hie wild and 
wmotp di'>ce«« and at court. In 1819 he was 
reprimand."! by the council, and in 1621 im- 
pruoneil for ii abort time in the Fleet, either I 
fi>rLisopi""-iliontothefip»ni«hraarria(reorfor 
hiaav->rMnn to the 'H<H)k of Sports.' The rise 
of ibe Arroiiiinn nnd Anglican party brought 
Vu Puritanism into further disfavour. In 1626 
frM) i^hftrgeK were brought ngninal him, and ' 
thoirendoni^'nienthTlinud, tbenbishopofSt. 
David's, shows the direcliim in which HfTuirs 
WMelending. Finiilly, in HCiO. lie wiwagsin 
in trouble, and hi" elnlKinilr d.^lVnoei which IB ] 
Fummarisi-l in tin' Cn/'i'il'ir o/Slnte Pajim, ' 
J)tme»tii: Hf2'.'-:ll, p, 3;M)|«bowi. the general I 
cliar»cter of hi" oflenees. Ho was accused ' 
of nnlaining clrrgr who had not fully ac- 
C^ed the discipline nnd doctrine of the 
chnrch — H charge which he rebuts while 
showing tlint lin #nmuniged preaching both 
liy pxanipip and precept, eiercised a careful 
eiipervinion over hi* clurgy, displayed a hos- 
pitality bevond bia meani!, nnd expended 
600/. on tKe m«toration of hiit catbedrnl. 
But be laments that ineruasing infinnities 
bkV" inenpncilnt^ hiin fnim active work, nnd 
no ftirtlier tneosurea wem to have been taken 
•gsinst bini. He died tlie next vear on 
96 Oct. 1681. and V.-AH buried at llangor. 
He mnrrii'd Ann. dniiirhuir of Sir Henry 
Bagt^nai. unil left frmr i>on8. Nicholfw. Then- 
Aoar. John, and Thoma*, of whom the latter 
"two allHined some celeliritv, and tf> whom 
h« gsvn livingn and prebniicfs with a freedom 
not unu.iuul nt the time. 

Biahop Knyly's sole claim to fame is the 
alnre-mrationcd ' Prwtiae of l^ety,' which, 
puMinhed early in the cenlurv, oliluiued at 
wiDe ihf extraordiniiry jxipularily tliat it 



m bridge 
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Knglnnd published at Cambridge in Mhssb- 
chiisetts a translation in the language of the 
Indians of that region, while in 1668 it wan 
turned into Romaunscb. So great was Jtii 
fame for piety on puritan lines that some 
zealots grudged the glorv of ao good a work 
to a bishop of the English ehiircTi, and scan- 
dalous storie-H, easily n-futed, sought to de- 
prive Bnyly of the cn-dit of its outborsbip 
(see DtTMOtiinr's Patroniu Ilonir J-ydei, p. iH, 
and Keswbit's Bpf/uler and Chronielf, p. 
350). But its fame was in no way lessenM 
by ibis charge. It rivalled the ' Whole Ihity 
of Man ' in a popularity that soon went be- 
yond the bounds of party. It was part of the 
scanty portion that Bun'yan's wife brought to 
her liusband's home, nnd to its peruanl he 
ascribes the Srst dawn of his fervid spiritual 
experiences. A puritan minister complained 
that bis flock looked upnn it ns nn authority 
equal to the Bible. Even in the present 
century the book has been republiahm with 
a laudatory biographical notice. 

[Wood's AtlienteOxaaieDaiH(«l.BliH.).ii_,A3S- 
fiSI; CiiUins'» l'«mge aiigmenled by Bridgsa ; 
Ppwlire of Piety, London, 18*2, with biogra- 
phicnl prefocf by Grace Webster.] T. F. "P. 

BAYLY, THOMAS, D.D. (rf. 1657 P), 
royalist divine, afterwards a catholic contro- 
versialist. was tbe fourth and voungesi aon of 
Dr. Lewis Baylv, bishop of llaniror [i^v,]. 
He WHH ediicateti at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduntii! B.A. in 1827, and 
M.A'-in 1631. InMay 16:Wbe wnspresented 
bv Charles I to the si'ibdeanery of Wells, on 
tlie promotion of Pr. Williarn'Robfrta to tbe 
see of Bangor. He relin-d with other loyal 



that year was incorporated M.A. 
wards be proceeded to the degree of D.D. in 
that nniveraily. Dr. Bayly was a vigorous 
BBsertor of the'royal cause'. ' He attended the 
liing in tbe field, and was in Raglan Castle 
when his majesty was entertained there by 
Ilenrv, marquis of Worcester, after the bnttle 
of Niweby, in 164H. As n Mmmiasioiirf 
officer hf BSsiated in the defence of the out la 



after tb-o kingr's departure, until it aurren' 
'Jered ( it! Aug.) ' upun gfood articlee, innitly 
of Bayly'* framiriK. By tlie libemlity of the | 
Marquis of Worcester he was now enaUed to ; 
moke a tour tbroiigli Flanders and France ; ; 
and this, we are tuld, 'gave him an oppor- '■ 
tunity of seeing; the practices, as he bads'ime 
time before t^orouguly considered the prin- 
ciples, of the catholic religion, llie crm^e' 
nuance whereof was Ills conversion' (Doss, I 
Oturck Sut. lu. Wt. I 

After the death of the king he returned to ^ 
Knglond, and published some writings which i 
gnve olTence to the authoriliea of the com- j 
monwealth, and led to his imprisonment iu 
Newgate, where he eompoaed the curious ■ 
work entitled 'Herha Parietis.' However, , 
he soon contrived to escape from gaol, and, i 
proceedinf lo Holland, openly declared him- | 
self a catholic, and > became a grand zealot i 
iu that interesi, wherein (if hemetwilh any I 
occasion) he would break forth into rage and 
fury against the protest ant religion, which | 
he before hadpreachedand professed' (Wood). | 
Subsequently he i>eltled at Douay, and finally i 
went to Italy. - Several Roman ca,tholica in- 
formed Anthony ^ Wood that Bayly was re- 
ceived into the family of Cardiniu Ottobon, 
and that he died in his family, while his 
eminence was nundo at Ferrara, and also 
that Prince Cajetan afterwards took care of , 
Bayly's eon. ' But,' adds Wood, ' an English i 
traveller hath told me otherwise, viz. that i 
he waj no other than a common soldier, that i 
he lived poor at Boaonia [Bologna], and . 
saw his grave there. Another also named 
Dr. Rich. Trevor, fellow of Merton Coll. 
(younger brother to Sir John Trevor, some- 
times secretary of stated, who was in Italy in 
1659, hath several times told me that he.'tlie 
said Dr. Bayly, died obscurely in an hos- 
pital, and that he saw the place where he 
was buried.' 

The works written by or ascribed to Dr. 
Bayly are; 1. 'Certamen Religiosom; or a 
Conference between his lateMiue«tieCharles, 
Kingof England, and Henry, late Iklarquess 
and Earl of Worcester. concerning Religion; 
at His Majesties being at Raglan Castle, 
lfl4fi. Wherein the maine difi'erences (now 
in Conlroversie I between the Papists and 
the Protestants is no lease briefly than accu- 
ratty disciiBs'd and bandied. Now piibllahed 
for the world's satisfaction of His Majesties 
constant affection to the Protestant Religion,' 
London, IfHB, Hvo, This was answered by 
Homon L'Kslrange, Christopher Cartwright, 
and Peter Ileylyn, who doubt the authen- 
ticity of the conference on account of its 

'ng too favourable to the catholic church, 

1 the; hint that the account of it was 



Bayly's invention. Bayly defends hntudT 
agninet this charge in the pre&ca to (ha I 
' Ilerba Parietis,' whero he assert* that b* I 
wai present at the couferente, and that tlin 
arguwentB are drawn up with juBtice I'^i i" 
parties. 2. ' The Royal Charter granted r 
Kings by God himseif and collected '■■■■■■ 
his holy Word in both Testaments. \VI 
unto is added by the suae author n - 
Treatise, wherein episcopacy is ptovcl ' 
jure divino.' London, IfllS, Syo, rqin 
'iBMand 1680. 3. 'Herba riirL.tli^ . 
Wall-Flower, As it grew mi- 
Chamherbelonging to the M'l I ' 
of London called Newgate. ]- 
which is partly True, pnrtl\ 
Morally Divine: whereby amurrjn);!' i>. . 
Reality and Fant^ is solemnitedliyDinii 
London,I650,folio. DedicatpdtoLodi '^.: 
Crane, widow of Sir Robert Craii- of C'n 

Suffolk, and wife of the authi^r'*. -.■■ i 

Appleton, Esq., of Holbro<il->' I ' 

county. 4. 'The End to f. . 

t ween the Roman Catbolick .:- 

Religions, justified bv all the ^i 

of Ways, whereby all kind of Cnntroi. 

of what Nature soever are usually or 

E«ibly be determined.' Douay. I6SI, 
dicaled to Walt«r Montagu, abbot of N 
teuil, aflerwanls abbot of Ponloise. 6. ' TIj" 
Life & Death of that renowned John Fisher, 



d hidden Tranaoctior 
the reign of King Henry the Sih, with 
aivets Morall, HistoricoU, and Potiticsll 
Animadversions upon Cardiaatl Wobcy, fit 
Tliomas Moor, Martin Luther, with a fall 
rf-lation of Qu. Katharine's Divorce. '"'■' — 
fully selected from severall ancient R-"- ■ 
by Thomss Baily, DJD,,' Loudon, I6V., - 
Dedicated to his honoured kinsman .' 
Questall, merchant in Antwerp. It vi... 
»eera,however,thnt Bayly was not llieiulh'jr 
ofthisbeKik. Woodossrrts that it wasroJlT 
the production of Richard Hall, DJ), of 
Christ's College, Cambridge, afterwards canoB 
of St. Omer, where he died in lOOL j 
manuscript aft«r his deat^ Came I^f 
possession of the English BcnedjctiMM 
of Dienlwart in Lorraine. Sevwal J 
were made, and one fell into the Luff 
Mr. West, who preaenteil it ta ]fS 
Sauctn Clare [Davenport^, a FrMwnan 
By Davenport, 'as he himaelf hatkll 
divers times,' says Wood, it waa K^TMl^ 
Wingfield Bodenham, who Wt it U^^ 
The latter made a tTanscript, inM 
some alterations, and sciUl it to a i 
bookseller, who printed it under tho bl 
Thomas BaTl.V,D.D. Intbudcdicatioo F^"' 
speaks of tlio book lU if bit wero the aw 
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of it, 6. ' Tlie Golden ApoUiegms of King 
Charles I and Henry Marqnessof Worcester, i 
London, lliflO, 4to. These were all taken 
from a book entitled ' "Witty Apothegma de- 

•-■•Tf^ at suTOTal times and upon severnl cic- , 
-iiins b; Ciog James, King Charlea I, and 

. Marquess of Worcester," London, IfJW, 

Jiayly wrote a dedication to Archbisbop 
.Mill in la-je liefore Bishop Austin Lindsells 
iiiim of Theophylnct, which be perfected 
' >'r that prelate's death. 
J Wood'B AlhxiuB Oxon. (ed. B]i»). ii. 626 ; 

■ ■I., ii. 71; MS. Addit. fiS63, f . 13S: Walker's 
:(T"ringB oT xhe ClergT, ii. 73; Dodd's Chuwh 

-I. iii, B3; LegpiKlaLigUBa, bj- D. Y. (IfifiS), 

-' . Fou!!»*BHomitJjTre»»tun»anilUBurf«tion», 
I. A; Biog. firit. ed. Kipplii Chalmers's 
•-•. Diet.; La Hnie's Faaii Enl. Anelic. (ed. 

.i-ly).i. 157; Lowndes's BiW. Mnn. ed. Bolin; 

■.i-is't Life of Bishcip KiBhor. introd, xxvii. 

..,,,.1 T. C. 

BAYLY, THOMAS HA1»">ES (1797- 
.-;!V'), snug-writer, novelist, and dcamBtist, 
-nas bom at. Bath on 13 Oct. 1797. He was 
the only child of Mr. Nathaniel Bayly, an 
influeotial citizen of Balh, and on tue ma- 
lemal side was nearly related to the Earl of 
-^i.ymford and Warrington and the Barouesa 

■ Oespeucer. At a very early hge Bayly 
- ijlayed a talent for verse, and in fis eighth 

' I ir WB8 found dcnmalising a tale out of 
ouf of hia story-books. On his removal to 
Winchester he amused bim»elf by producing 
a weekly newspaper, which recorded the pro- 
ceedings oFtlicniadter and pupils in the scliooL 
On attaining his seventeenth year he entered 
his father's office for the purpose of studying 
the law, but soon devoted himself to writing 
btimoroiiB nrticlcBfor the public journals, and 
OTodiK'tid a small volume entitled 'Rough 
Sketches of Bath.' Desiring at length some 
ninre serious occupation, he proposed to enter 
the church. His lather encouraged his views, 
and entered him at St. Slary Hall, Oxford ; but 
although Bayly remained at the university for 
throe years, 'he did not apply himself to the 
pursuit of academical honours.' To console 
himself aft<?r an early love disappointment, 
l.:ivly travelled in Scotland, and afterwards 
: -ited Dublin. He mingled in the beet so- 
.1 IT of the Irish capital, and it was here that 
hi'distingiiishedhlniBelf in private theatricals, 
and iichieved bia earliest successes as a ballad 

Ihjdy retumed t« I^ndon in January 1824. 
ring given up all idea of the church, he 
['jbrtned the determination to win fame 
Ayric poet. In 1H:!6 he was married 
dAUghlerof Mr. Benjamin Hayes, Marble 



HiB, coiuily Girk. The profits from hU lite- 
rnry labours were at the time very conaide- 
rable, and his income was increased by his 
wife'sdowry. While the young couple were 
staying at Lord Ash town's villa called 
C'hessel, on the Southampton river, Bayly 
wrote, under r'lmnutic circumstances, the 
song ' I'd be a Butterfly,' which quickly se- 
cured universal popularity. Not long dler- 
wards he produced a novel entitled 'The 
Aylmers,' in three vohunes; a second tale, 
called "A Legend of KiBamey,' written during 
a visit totbatpart of Ireland; and numerous 
songs and baUads, which appeared i 
volumes, named respectively 'Loves of the 
Butterflies ' and ' Son^ of the Old Chateau.' 
Breaking up bis establishment at Bath, Bayly 
now repaired to London. There he ap- 
pL'ed himself to writing ballads as well as 
pieces for ihe stage, some of which became 
injmediately popular. This was not the (food 
fortune, however, of the play " Perfection,' 
now regarded as his best dramatic work, 
BaylyBcrawled the wholeofthialittle comedy 
iu his notebook during a journey hy stage- 
coach from Bath to Lcmdon. It was declined 
theatrical managers, but ultimately 
" ■ ■ ■ whom it was Bubmilted, 
" , tie 



Madan 



'ered its merits and produced 

favourite actress herself appearing in it with 
great favour. Lord Chesterfield, who was 
present on the flrst night, declared that he 
never saw a better farce. The piece became 
a great favourite at private theatricals, and 
on one occasion it was produced with a cast 
including the Marchioness of Londonderry, 
I/Ord Caatlereagh, and Sir Rogvr Qriealj, 
■Perfection' was succeeded by a series of 
popular dramas from the same pen. 

The year 1831 found Bayly overwhelmed 
by financial difficulties, He had invested his 
marriage portion in coal mines, which proved 
unproifuctive. The agent mho managed Mrs, 
Bayly's property in Ireland failed to render a 
satisfactory account of bis trust. Another 
agent was afterwardsfound,who again made 
the property pay ; but Bayly in tlie mean- 
while fell into a condition ol despondency, and 
lost for a time the light and gracefid Iciuch 
which had made his verse so popular. He also 
suffered in health, though a temporary siijoum 
in France enabled him to recover much of hia 
former mental elasticity. A poem he wrote 
at this time, 'The Bridesmaid,' drew a flat- 
tering letter from Sir Robert Peel, and formed 
the suWect of a remarkable picture by one of 
the leading artists of the day. After his loss 
of fortune, Bayly wn)le diligently for Hut 
stage, and in a short time he had produced 
no fewer than thirty-six dramatic pieces. Id 
1837 appeared his ' Weeds of Witchery,' & 
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ode- 



volume wliicli tauwtl a Fivucli 
nmbn him us tli« Aiiactvou of KiijfliBh ro 
ninnrH, Au ultAck of livain-fever prevsnted 
him frniu wrilinga workof fielioii for which 
hv limt entiired into nn urniD^int-Dt with 
Mm«r«. Bentley ; but from this illnuSB he re- 
Mvi'red, onlyj however, to suffer from othrr 
anit more pwuTttl JiBansea. He stili hoped 
til recover, tiut droMy BuctiMMled lo ooufirmed 
kimdimi, vid on 22 April 1639 he expired. 
Ue wu burii^ at Chvlt^iihsm, his euiUph 
bain^ writt<<n by his friend Theodore umU. 
Many of Buyly'a songs are fsrailiar wherever 
the Engiieh Inngnnge is Nimken. Amonf^t 
the most popiUrir «re 'The Soldier's Tear,' 
' r nover wan i> l-'nvourlti-,' ' We met — 'twas 
in n Crowd,' 'Slie wore a Wreslh of lloses,' 
' rd be ft Biitterrty." ' Uh, no, we nerer mention 
her ; ' and of hiimorods ballads, * Why dout 
thfl Men propime,' and ' Jty Married Dauffhter 
could you »ee.' Tiiere is no lofty strain ' 



whicli fnUy account for their continued p-ipu- 
larity. ' He poaaesited a playful fancy, n prac- 
tisM ear, a refined Lasle, and a sentiment 
which mn^'d pleMHnlly from the fanciful lo 
the uatlietic, without, however, strictly at- 
tainiD^ either the highly imaginative or the 
def ply ptwaionate ' (D. M. Moik). 

In addition to liis songs and liallads, whiirh 
have been ' numbered by himdreds,' and his 
numerous pieces for th« singe, the following 
is a list of Baylv'swork*; 1. 'The Aylmers, 
a novel. 2. ' Kindness in Women,' tales. 
8. ' Parliamentary Letters, and other Poems.' 
4. ' Rough Sketches of Bith.' 5. 'Weedsof 
Witchery.' 

(Bnyly's mrious Works, nnd S-ings. Ballads, and 
other Poems, by ths Inte Thomas Ilaynee Bayly, 
odii«d by bis Willow, witli a Memoir of the 
Atttlior, 1841.] G. B. S, 

BAYLY, WILLIAM (1737-1810), as- 
tronomer, was bom at Bishops Cannings, or 
Onrions, in Wiltshire. Hisfatherwas a small 
farmer, and Bayly's boyhood was spent at the 
plough. In spite of the constant manual 
work he had to do. he took advantage of the 
kindness of an exciseman living in a neigh- 
bouring village, who offered to give him some 
lessons. From him he learned the elements 
of aritlimelic. A gentleman of Bntli. named 
Kilurston, heard of the tad's tosle for inathe- 
tnaticB, nnd gave him some help. He («- 
came usher in a school at Stoke, near Bristol, 
nnd after s while look a similar sitUDtiuii in 
another school in the neighbourhood, WLiJe 
thus employed, he took every opporlu- 
nity of increasing his mathematical Itnow- 
ledie. Dr. Maskelyue, the aBlronomer-rojal, 



happened to hear of hJ^ lak'nt 
him as an assi^lant at the Rftnl Q 
tory. (tn hi* recommendation II 
1769. was sent out by the Itoyal 3 
the North Cupu lo obserTB ihe t 
\'enus that uonurred in that raar, 
nb^rvariong w«re printed in' the 'Pldfc- | 
sophicnl Transac'i<>M> ' nt' i\ 



1772 he 



Pon>i 



nCook' 



which I'll- J'. ( . 

(PIXIIBEIU.V.JJ...JLM. 
Cook was eiuin, con 
In 1785 Bayiy was n 
Royal Academy i ' 
he continuLHl lo hold uniii 
ment of (lie Royal Naval < 
when he retired on a sutfici'-n- 
organ in the riarish church <ii 
Ugeiahis gift (Mimair, //!:/.. ■ 
DorMl, and Sanurtft, p. 63, e.i, l-il"' 
died at Porisen towaws the ■■nd »f ! - 
His publiahed works art-: 1. ' Astmnui. 
I.lbservarions made at thp North Cappi'- 
Ito_y8l Society by Mr. Bayler (We).' 'PI.- 
phicalTraiuactioug,' W,'3t)5. i. 'TJi" ' 
giual Asironomicsiniii„irviitiijiiB maH<-ii - 
course of a Voyage toward" the SoiitK ' 
. . . by W.Wnles and W. Bayly , . , b\ 
of tho Board of Longitude,' 177". S '' 
ginal Astronomical ObBervatinnsmiidi- ;:: 
course of a \'oyage to the Northern Vn 

Oce«n in Ihe years 1776-1780. bv i, 

J. Cooke, I.ient. J. King, and W. IS: 
. . . bv order of the Bnarrl of Longi' 
1783. 

[HuUon'i PhiloBophienl and Slathnn' 
DieiiDOiiry; Gerii. Jlsg, 1811. ml, luit. .■■ 
I'lnkcrtxus VnyaeKs nml Tnivels.ii.] W ' 

BAYNARD, ANN (1672-^Kiy: i . 
for her learning and piely, « n' '■ ' 
of Dr. Edward"Baj-nard'[q.i 
at Preston. She was cairl'-' 
her father inphilosopliy, mjiil. 
nomy, physic*, and cloanicnl ' 
cording to her chief pauec* 
of twenty-three she ' wnt 
knowledgf of a bearded pli 1 1 
piety and charily were ' , 
'Thegrenl end of h.T sru.lv,' 
iRhi.t 'Orent Historiml li'u-i . 
atheists and lit.i - 



le a genHf 

g U15 of LtT :~ 

a geas Soljmicfl, Auiiani gena Bslgica 

, At Buptpras ADQas, Anna BaTounla, ilnas.' 

Sb« eoruMrlT iii^ed the Indies of her ac- 

luinraiice to live serious lives and abandon 

- ■■^. vanitv. Bud toys' for ' sUidy and 

iiig,* The Liat two yeare of her life 

mainly spent in meditation in Ilie 

■ livard at Barnes, Surrey. She died at 
s on 12 June l^T.aged about 26, and 

Juried (hero a few Anys later. At her ' 
' il Joliu Prude, curuti- of St. Clement 1 
. -, London, preached a biiigmpliioal 
I ■11, which was printed with a dedicn- 
f ' t her female friends. 
Prudi-'! Ssrmon on Ecol. ii. 16, nt ibo 
a of Mrs. Ann Buj-nurd, 1897; Colliel'B 
Tinry, b.v. 'Ralph Bnjnard,' ai( jtn. ; Hal- 
M«noir« of Lntriied lAdi«« ; Wilfonl's 
.ri»l«; Chalmers's Hiog. Diet.; Pnlatine 
i.jok.ii.ai2.] S.L.L 

BAYNABD, EDWAllD, M.D. (A. 1641, 

ir.l7IB),i.hjsieian undiioet, was horn in 1B41, 

probably- at Preston, Lancashire. In 1665, 

at the tune of the greiil plngiie, be was aome- 

' ~ tLtChiswick and sometimes in London. 

iiTered the universitv of Leyden for the 

■ ■. i)f medicine in 1671, and most likely 
minted there. He became an honorary 

A of the College of PhyaicianB of Lon- 

in ltte4. and a fellow in 1687. Pre- 

-Iv to this he had commenced practice 

I ■'■ .'-ton. From about the year 1675, and 

ird for twenty-six years, it was his cus- 

iii visit the hot baths at Bath. He was 

irlished therp as a physician, as well as 

I "Tidou, which was hla borne, his address 

i7iH being the Old House, Ludgate Hil). 

I'r. Baynard is siud to have been the 'Hon> 

aoow' of Garth's ' Dispensary.' 

Sir John Floyer's treatise on cold bathine', 

• 'ilitlcd ' The ancient *ii;((joXouo-iQ revived' 

Tif), has apjwnded to it a letter from Dr. 

luird 'coutAining an Account of many 

ii'Tit Cnrcs done bv the Cold Baths in 

_'imd; together with a Short Discourse 

!i'' wonderful Virtues of the Bath Waters 

■1 cayed Stomachs, drank Hot from the 

-■•]'. Dr.Baynard's popular work entitled 

illli, a Poem. Shewing how to procure, 

ri-e, and restore it. To which is an- 

1 The Doctor's Decade,' was published 

i ■ndon in 1719, 8vo. The fourth edition 

. ;ired in 1731; the fifth, corrected, in 

:: :i;; the 8M-enth in 1742; the eighth wilh- 

enl dute; and the ninth at Manchester in 

1758. Another edition, also culled the ninth, 

vat published at London in 17(>1. Tile 



preface, partly in verse nud pnrtly in jirose, 
IS mainly directed against drimkeuni'sa ; and 
the i>oem itself is made up cif homely medi- 
cal advice. Dr. Barnard has two papers in 
the ' Philosophical 'TransBCtiuns,' one of them 
being on the ' Case of a Cliild who swallowed 
two Copper Farthings, 

His only daughter was Ann Baynard [sw 
Baikasd, ASTTJ. 

[rslntine Note-l™!, ii. 210, 2iO; KirhoWs 
Lir.Aii«;d.i. 180; Phil. Tnine. adi. It), xz.494: 
Munk'* Coll. of PhvHcinnft, 2nd edition, i. 4SU.i 

T. a 

BAYNAKD, FULK (tl. 1306), itinerant 
justice, was sealed at Mertun, Norfolk, and 
was specially conxtttnted a justice fot a 
single occasion in November 1226. 

[Foas's JudgEij of England, 1B4S. ii. 22S.1 
J. H. B. 

BAYNARD, ROBERT (d. 1331). jndge, 
was sou of Fulk Baynard [q. v.]. lie was 
elected knight of the shire for Norfolk several 
times between 1389 and 1S27, and had the 
custody of the county in ISll-lS. lu Janu- 
ary Dud July 1313 he waa tununooed to 
parliament, and at the acces^on of Ed- 
ward III was made a justice of the king's 
bench 9 Match 1327. 

[Foss's Judges of England. I84B. iii. 395; 
Lords' Reports on the Dignity of a Ptser. App, i. 
parti. 223, 230.] J. H. it. 

BAYNBRIGO, CIIRISTOPHF.R, cui- 
diual. [See BilNBSlDoa] 

BAYME, ALEXANDER, of lUres (d. 
1 787 1, first tenant of the chair of Scots law 
in the university of Edinburgh, the nan of 
John Bnyne of I..ogie, Fife, to whom he waa 
served lieir in general on 8 Oct. 1700, and 
descended &om the old Fifeshire family of 
Tulloch, was admitted advocate on 10 July 
1714, but seems to have had little or no 
practice. In January 1722 he was appointed 
curator of the Advocates' Library, and on 
the establishment of the chair of Scuts law 
in the university of Edinburgh in the same 
year the town council elpc1«d him (28 Nov.) 
to till it. He had already for some time 
been engaged in lecturing on that subject in 
an unofficial capacity. EBHyin1726 he retired 
from the office of curator of the Advocates' 
Library, the usual term of holding that posi- 
tion having then expired. In the same year 
he published anedilion of Sir Thomas Hope's 
'MmorPraeficka.'aworkwhich iesaidtohave 
been dictated bv its author to bis son while 
dressing, and which had lain in manuscript 
for nearly half a century, but which, in tbe 
opinion of the most competent judges, is * 
masterpiece of lepl erudition, ncutenes«, and 



of Scolliuid anil Hip Mtl.liod nf SMidying 
it.' In 1730 lie pultliahmi ' tnstitutirms nf 
tbe OrlmJD&l Law of Scntlsnil' (Edinburgh, 
12mo), ft amall worh designed for the u«e of 
students attendiD|! his profeMiiotiiil ktitures, I 
of which it WHS littlo more thttn a BTni>|wii8, I 
and in 1731 ' Notes for the Use of Stiiiif iits 
of tho Munioi^wl Law in the Univer-iry of 
Edinburgh, being a Supplement ti> rhv In- 
iititut«» of Sir OeorKi> Marupniie,' Edinburgh, 
12mo. In June 17il7 hp died. BnynDmarried 
Mdry, daiiffbter of Anne, the only surviving 
child of Sir WiUinm Bruce of Kinroas, by 
her second bushnnd, Sir John Oiir^lairs nf 
Kilconquhar, by wliom he tiad three bodh 
and two daoght^rB, One of bi« daughters 
became the nret nnfe of Allan Itnmsay the 
painter and Bon of the poot. 

[Bower's HUt. Univ. Edinburgh, ii. 187 ; 
Oinnf* Story of l.bo Unir. Edinburgh, ii. 371 ; 
Cat. Lib. Fw, Adv. ; Inquia. Betom. Abbrev. 
lnquia. Gen. BS19 ; Fenny Cyclopaedia ; Ander- 
son » Boottiiib Niition.] J. M. B. 

BAYNE, WILLLiM {d. 1782), captain 
in the royal navy, became a lieutenant on 
B April 1749 i iu 1755 he served in that rank 
on l>oard the Torbav, iu North American 
waters, with Admiral Boscawen. and in No- 
vember I7fi6 was advanced to the command 
of a sloop of war. In 1760 he was posted 
into the Woolwicli, of -W guns, nnd served 
iu that ship at the redaction of Martinique 
in 1762, and continued there in the Stag 
frigate, under the command of Vic^-Admiml 
Itodney. After this he had no command till 
1778, when he v%t appointed to the Alfred, 
a new ship of 74 guna, and Ber\-«d in the 
Channel fleet throu^ the inglorious summers 
of 1779 and 17B0. He afterwards went to 
the West Indies as part of the squadron 
with Sir Samuel Hood, and was present in 
the action otf Fort Roval in Martiniuue on 
29 April 17B1, and in the action off the 
Chesapeake on 5 Sept. Owing to the foully 
system of tactics then iu vogue and almost 
compuUory, the Alfred had no active shore 
in either of these battles, the circumstances 
of which were afterwrirdfi much discussed ' 



Sir Samuel Hood at St. Kitts, and by the un- 
fortunate accident of fouling the Nymphe 
friffate, cutting her down to the water, and 
Inamg her own bowsprit, delayed the fleet at 
the very critical moment when Hood had 
proposed an unexpected nttnck on the French 
at anchor. No blame attached tu Captain 
Baynefor this mischance, which was mainly 
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i. 387.] J. E i 



much credit as hi* li: 
duct in thn action of 26 ,! 
tieet was reunit«d under the tl 
Itodney, the Alfred coutii.ii. 
mediate orders of Sir Samu. I 
other ship? of Hood's divi-: 
in the partial action wii}i 
9 April 1782. It waa liii 
distant interchange of fir^ ! 
apectivo vans; but one nnlii> 
olf Captain Baj-ne's Icr !i' 
Before a tourniquet could i>- 
dead. To his memory, joiiii 
Captains Bkir and Manners, 
great buttle three iUy«lut«r.e 
ment was placed in W 
[Cluirnoclc's Biog. Nnv. 

BAYNE8, AD.UI (1631-1670). - 
and oflieial of the Commonwealth, nn- 
in 1631. He espoused the niiil-piiM;i ■ 
entered the army of tlie pnrlM' ■ ■ 
to the rank of captain. A' 
made by the treasurers of « 
to lupay to lUynes and I'..' : 
scribed as 'York mercliani",' fi,.i"ii , 
advanced by theni in onnccrion wiil' 
dishandment of the partiamentoir hu 
Yorkshire, and the despatch "f • ' 
thence to Ireland to een-p ■:■ ''-•'■ 
Irish campaign {Calfn'lar "f 
Domestic Series, vol, for ]i ' 
He seems soon aftet^ards 
pointed a commissioner oi < * ■ 
sequently a eommissionerof cu-;i>"i-^. 
have bceu at timt-s a member bolli "i 
army and admiralty committee*. Hi- - 
the first protectornl jmrliamfni n- •:■.• 
forLeeda, thenfor Ihuflrs! liiii' ■ ■ 
which town he again reprt^iri 
iiament of 1656. tn 1^7 li- 
a visitor in the chartpr for 1 1 
lege of Durham ; andinlli.l 
parliament of 1636 ho sat n- r 
pleby. He appears to have i : 
in the purcluse of forfeitt'.l ■ 
among others Queen Henri. 
Holmby and aeveral royal )-' 
.ihire. He is also said to \vi i • 
bledon from Lambert, witli "' 
terms of intimacy. Al lln' 
was deprived of some of hi^ n: 
his circumstances canlimicil 
In 1666, when the authorii!' 
royalist rising, Bavnes, wh'i : . 
time been suspected of ploltiny ri^'nm- 
povernment, was among thoie umeJ--: 
imprisont'd iu lUe Tuwer for 'tm.-' 



1 ' (Calmdaiiif State Paperi, Dtnues- 
Bri«, vol.forl66a-T,p.G31). He died 
wesUti! of Knowatroiip, Nc)rthamptoii- 
' 'otheI>MembrTc>ri6iO. In the British 
1 (Add. MSS. 21417^27) there are 
ton Tolumps of leltera (preaentwl by the Itev. 
Ai)«>i] Baynen, a <)e«eendaiit, in ISiiG) ad- 
dniBs«d to Raynes, (nr the most part Iit his 
brother and his eounin, Itnbi^rt and .Inhu 
Bajmes, wlio were officers in tlie Comnmn- 
■w^th araiy. Some of these were printed 
by J. Y. Ahermwi In the second aud third 
volumes of tlie ' Proeeedinga of the Society 
of Antiquaries' (1st series). A much largier 
wlection from them it contained in a volume 
poblifihed (in IfifHii hy the Baiinatyne Club, 
and edileil hy J. V. Akennan, as 'Letters 
liaDi RoundliL-nJ ' itticirs, ■written from Seot- 
Und, nnd cliiellv nildrp=sed to Captain Adam 
IJoyacs, July I tSoO— January 1660.' 

! \ksnniui'»Prc-ra(^D lo theLetters from Honad- 
:l Offlcera; Cnlandu* of Slate Pupera, Domes- 
.. .^eria*. 1849-67.] F. E. 

6ATNE8, JAMES (1766-1M7), wat^r- 
rolnur pninler, was bfim at Kirkhy Lonsdale 
in A pril 1 766. He was a pupil of Romney, 
and B atudentattheRoyalAcademy. During 
Ihp time of liis education he received uwist- 
•oce from a hiend, who, howeTer, suspended 
hia payments upon Baynes's marriage, and 
tiie artist was thrown upon his own resources. 
Hf was employed by a firm which proposed 
to print copies in oil of the old masters. 
I'lifortunately for Boynes, this company 
fulled. Ue taught drawing, and exhibited 
constantly at the Academy from 1796 till 
his death. His scenery was chosen in Nor- 
folk. North Wales, Cumberland, and Kent. 
His landscape was sometimes enlirened with 
figures and cattle. 

(RedgTave's Dictionary of Painters of ths 
English ticbool.] E. fi. 



and miscellaneous writer, 
dlebam in Yorkshire in 17EiS, and educated 
at Richmond grammar schoo! in the same 
county, under the Kev. Dr, Temple. Pn>- 
ceeding to Trinity College. Cambridge, he 
mduated B.A. in 1777, gaining one of Dr. 
Smith's priws for pliilntioiihy and the first 
awlal for clas«ic«. In 1780 he took his M.A. 
Ha was admitted to Oray's Inn in 1778 or 
1779, and read law with Allen Chambre. In 
1779 he was elected a fellow of Trinity, and 
Temained one till his death. Besides prac- 
tising as a special pleader, Baynes turned his 
iti'iivioi) to politics, and like his tutor. Dr. 
Ii. became a lealous whig. lie joined 
CcinslilutioDsl Society of London, and 



took an actiie part In the meeting at York 
in 1779. At the general election of 1784 he 
supported the nomination of Wilberforce for 
Yorkshire, and inveighed against the late coa- 
lition of Porlliind and North. Shorllv before 
his death Baytie.i. with the junior fetlows of 
Trinity, memorialised the seuior-frllows and 
master on the irregular election of fellows, 
biif they were only answered by a censure. 
The memorialists appealed to the lord clian- 
cellor as visitor of the college, and the 
censure was removed from the college books. 
Baynes contributed political articles to the 
London ' Couranl.' lie wrote (anonymously) 
political verses nnd translations from French 
and Greek poems ; specimens of these are 
published in the ' European Magazine ' ( xii. 
240). He is mentioned by Dr, Kippis 
as supplyino' materials for the ' Biograpula 
Britannica. The archteological ejiistle to 
Dr. Milles, dean of Exeter, on the poems 
of Rowley is generally aecribed to Baynes, 
because it passed through his hands to the 
press; but he emphatically disclaimed the 
authorship. He intended to publish a more 
correct edition of Coke's 'Tracts,' but ha 
died before his time in London from a putrid 
fever, on 3 Aug. 1787, and was buned by 
the side of his friend Dr. Jebb in Bunhill 
Fields. 

[Ger.t. Mag. Ivii. r«, 1012; Life of Dr. JeMi, 
pp. 13-10; Biogmphia Britunnica, ed. Kippis, 
an. ' Creech.'] A. G-b. 

BAYKES, PAUL (rf. 1617), puritan 
divine, of whose parentage or early life little 
is known, was bom in Tjondon. and was 
educated in Clirist'a College, Cambridge, 
where he was chosen a fellow. In his youth 
and during his academic course he must have 
lived loosely, for his father made provision in 
his will that a certain legacy was to be paid 
him by good Mr. Wilson, of Birchin Lane, 
London, only if he should ' forsake bis etil 
ways and become steady.' Shortly after his 
father's death this change tixik place, and the 
executor saw his way to fulfil the parental 
request as to an annmty (of ' forty pounds '). 
He carried abundsnt force and energy of cha- 
racter into his altered life. On the death of 
William Perkins, Baynes was unanimously 
chosen to succeed him in the lecture at St. 
Andrew's, Cambridge. Samuel Clark testifies 

his imprewiveness and success in that 
great pidpit. Among those who gratefully 
ascribed their 'conversion' (under God) to 
was Dr. Richard Sibbes^who after- 
wards paid loving tribute to his memory. 
He was too powerful a puritan to escape at- 
tack. Dr. Harsnet, chsnceUor to Archbishop 
Bancroft, on a visitation of the universiiv 
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nW^-nctA him, and put down his lecture, for | of Hugh Latimer at Cam bridff*^. AfL<^rwi7dd 
Tft'iiMTia (abri^>lute) nuhsicription. Unhappily he went to France, and wa^ appivuLti^d prr>- 
the archbishop, when appealed to, heard the fesAor of Hebrew in that aniTersity. ft* con- 
story from hi.s chancellor only, and Baynea I t in ued abroad r ill t he acoe^iija'iit'QuiKn Mary, 
wart thurt perforce made a nonconformist. He when he returned to England iJn la Nov. 
pr^'achfd nere and there tm opprjrtunity wan 1.>V4 he was con.^ecrated bishop 'Sf L;ciiflei<i 

f^iven, and fell into extreme poverty. A and Coventry. In l->>5 he commenced I>.D. 

it tie volume of 'letters* remains to prove at Cambridge. He aMisred at the triali 

how wise and comforting he was to multi- of H^joper, Rogers, and Taylor for beresj 

tudft!* who rert^>rte<l to him for guidance. The (Stbtpe, JlemoriaU, folio ed. i. I'^CV-^i. and 

bithopH held such vi.sitH to his own house to took a leading part in the persecution *:>{ tiie 

c^fnAtitute it a ' conventicle.' <>n this ground protectants, luller says * hu grvatetft coia- 

he was summoned U^fore the council by mendation is, that though as baud a bishop as 

Harsnet, but no verdict was pronounced Christopherson, he was better than Bi^nner' 

against him in r/ms<*rjuence of the profound ( Worthier j ed. Nichols, LL oOC3). He was •>■« 

impression which his spe«;ch made on the of the eight catholicn who tOi^k part in tu 

ciuncil. In his old age, he was the honoured conference on controverted doctrines thai 

fiiest of puritan gentlemen all over P!lngland. was held at Westminster in March lo5e-d 

ie dif.'il at Cambridge in 1617. Fuller, by order of the privy council ( Stktic .ijt- 

Sibli^TS, and Clark unite in estimating him as a naU, i. 87, 90), and on 21 June l->5^ he wai 

man of great learning. His writings were all deprived of his bishopric by the royal com- 

publisherl posthumously. They are : 1 . ' A missioners, who went mto the city of London 

Commentaryonthefirst chapter of the Ephe- to tender the oath of allegiance and supre- 

aians, hanrlling the (Jontrrjversy of Predesti- macy {id. i. 141 ). Subsequently he lived tor 

nation,' I»nd. 161M. 2, 'Devotions unto a a short time in the house of Grindal, bishop 

G^Kliy Life,* Jymd. HUH. '5. * Solilo^piies of Lrmdon. He died of the stone at Islinff- 

provoking to true lleiH^ntance/lOlHand 162fJ. ton on 18 Nov. 1559, and wait buried in tSe 

4. *A Caveat for Cold (.Christians, in a 8*t- church of St. Dunstan-in-t he- West. LiiAdon. 

mon,' lymd. 1618. 5. ' Holy Helper in Grxl's Baynes was one of the chief restorer? of 

jSuilding,M618. 6. ' Discourse on the Lord*s Hebrew learning in this country, and was 

I'rayer, 1619. 7. 'Christian l^etters/ l>md. also well versed in Latin and Greek. His 

1619. 8. 'The Diocesans Tr\'all, wherein works are : 1 .* Prima Kudimenta in LindTJam 

all the 8innf*wes of Dr. Downham*s Defence Hebraicam,' Paris, 1550, 4to. "2, " Compen- 

are brought into Three Heads and ordf>rIy dium Michlol, hoc est, abeolutisisims gram- 

di.Hs^)lved/ 1621, I6U. 9. 'Help to True matices Davidis Chimhi,* Paris, 4to. 15.>4. 

Happine-^i*/ linl ed. bvJ5. 10. * A Comm^'H- .*! • In Proverhia Salamonis.' Pari*. 1-V>5, loL 

t.'irie <m \\u' Hr-t and second cliapt^Ts of Saint Address^.'d to Henry II, kin^ of Fnncr. 

Paul to the Cr,lo.ManV U'M. \\. * Hriefe ^j liak^rr's Hist, of >r. J..!i:i'. C il. 'in:-. 

Directionn imroufrodly Lifts' 16:5< . 12. ' Let- (Mavor), i. 243, ii. 06-' ; M<. \i V.l. o>r>:i. f. 4V: 

terMof (;onsolation,' 16;{7. Hayn»V. //i//////;/,/i y^^^' j^,. An;rliae Script' .ril us. 7.>9; G -iwi. 

opiM wa-*: 1.*}. hi-i ' OjinineiitHry ' on St. Oc Pra^nlil.us (1743;. 34J: Strvi*a Arju!* 

Paul's Kpi^tle to the Kj)he,,iHn-i (IfU.'J)— a (fr>l.), i. o7, o8, of*, 60. 64. 77. 87. 1'V 1*4.9-5. :ii?, 

still pnzerl folio. Many '^♦•rinons bv Havnes 141, 144; Siryp«-.''Cr.inrn»'r'f'>l.), 320; C - I**:? 

were al-»o pubr^h'-d rtepanitely. Atlum* r'antab. i. 202; Notes and Qa'r;-». W 

r,, 11 • ir . c i' II A.i AM i_' *^r. vi. 203: THriners iJilii. Brir. S2 , I»iji> 

T- .... .ii' \i' ..' i»ii U-. i> 1' Church iiixtory, I. 4«0.] T.t. 

liives, |.p. 23. 2t; NVatt-* IJibl. JJrit.; lirook ?* •^' •• 

LivvH of tho TuriUns, ii. 261-4; Colft M.SS. 

Brir. M.H.] A. 15. (f. BAYNES, IKXiER < 1. •>4H-1 6-2:3 ». -wu- 

tarv to Cardinal Allen, waj* b<»m in Em:- 

' BAYNES, UALPII (fl. l.>^>0), hi«*hop of land in 154«. In the tv\^ of Q.it^n ELn- 

LichH»?ld and (.'ov<*ntrv, a native of Know**- l>»'th he abjured the protectant r^liijion and 

t horj) in Yorkshire, wa-i educated at St. John's pro(!eeded to the Enizlish college at Itheims* 

College, Cambridge, proceeded D.A. in 1517- where he arrived on 4 July 107J.*. In that 

lolJi, and wiiA onlained priest at Ely on year he accompanied Dr. Allen to Kome, 

'2^^ April 1519, l>*iing then a fellrjw of and wh»*n that divine was raised to the ctr- 

Kt. John's on Bishop Fisher's foundation, dinalate he V>ecame his g**cretary and majo^ 

He took the degree ot M.A. in I'l^l, was ap- doino. After the cardinal's death he gave 

pointed one of the university preachers in himself up to religious exercise*. He died 
1527, an<l was collated to the rectory of on 9 (.)ct. 102^3, and was buried in the Eiur- 

Ilardwicke in Cambridgeshire, which he re- lish college at Itome, where a monument to 
signed in 1544. lie was a zealous op]K>nent I his memory was erected. The epitaph atyleB 



f nobilis AngluG,' and states that ' ex 
kento centtun monTium loca in pios 
■nliquit, prout ex BCti« d. Michaelis 
Vi Omi DDtATij constat.' 
Bis the author of two exceasiTely rare 
J, entitled : 1. ' The Praise of Solitari- 
I Sat down in the forme of a Dialogue, 
1 is conteyned a Discourse I'hiloso- 
B of the lyfe Actiue and Contemplatiue. 
•Had at London b; Francis Coidocke 
lieary Byanemaji, 1577. Qui nihil 
t, Nihil d^perat,' 4to. The dedication 
k ttntfaor'e appro^-ed friend, Mr. Edward 
1 U aigned Koger liaynes. '2, 'The 
■■I of AqTisKrane, The I. Part & I. 
^intitvled Variety. Contajning Three 
t, IB the forme of Dialoguee, mder the 
lft)llowing,Viz. Profit, Pleasyie,Honoirr. 
' ed with diners tbingt no \e»se delight- 
1 beneficiall to be kuowne und ob- 
Related by Hog. Baynes Gent, a 
die out of England, not for any tem- 
I nnwcts. Qui nihil gperat tahil de- 
ft PriiLted at Augusta in Germany, 
IVII.,'4to, Anotice from theprioter 
p nader informs us that ' this preBent 
ae, nnd the rest that are to follow. 
It they have not come to the Presae till 
|et haue they byn written some yea res 
1 the tjme of the late Queene Eliza- 
Only the first book ' Of Profit ' ap- 
■to haTS been printed. 

• of the English Cotlf^ge, Douny. 154, 

Usrt and MemorialB of CBrdiool Allen, 

131, 371, S75; WattV Bibl. Brit.; Gent. 

'Xdii. (i.) 317; NoIm and Queries, Srd 

LviL 4U ; Cut. of Printed Bookx in Biit. 

T. C. 

SI.TKHAM, JAMES, [SeeBAiBHui. 
k.TNINa, first LoBB, [See ToWN- 

p, CUASLBS.] 

kTNTON, 8iE ANDREW <Jt. 1510), 
Bw, was son nnd heir of Sir Edward 

,_^ton, of Bromham-Baynton, Wilts, a 

ftvourite ccmrtier of Henry Vin, vice-cham- 
berlnia to three of his queens, and a friend 
und patron of Latimer, some of the corre- 
apoiiaetiee between tliem {cire, 1530) being 

frintnd In Foxe'a Martyrs. Andrew, born in 
51&-<{, WHS placed by his father to study 
French under John Palsgntve,the courttutor, 
nnd wrote n prefatory letter to his master's 
' "k. ' L'csclaircisflement de ia langue fran- 
:-...'(1630l. About the same lime he Bt- 
;ir|..-d KnyvHtt on his embasev from Henry 
' ( IjB emperor. Succeeding lim father (rirc. 
i.'i(4), he was returned to Parliament for 
I i I irsharo 1 547, Westbury 1 55.3, Marlborougli 
W.bh, and Calne 1658-9. 



[Tanner's BibliothitcB Britannieo-Hibeniica, 
p.S2; Foie'sManyrs; Calendars of Stat«B^iors 
iHeurj Vni) ; HoMe'a Wilis (Downlon. p. 7) ; 
Burkss History of the Commonen, toC it. ; 
Itetuni of Members of Parliament.] J. H. Ji. 

BA YNTON, THOMAS (rf. 1820), medical 

writer, was a surgeon at Bristol, where be 
served his apprenticeship with Mr. Smith, 
a physician ol considerable eminence. He 
afterwards acquired a large practice of his 
own, and obtained a high reputation by dis- 
coferiesinthecurativepartof bis profession, 
especially in the treatment of ulcers and 
wounds. He published in 1797 'Descriptive 
Account of a New Method of treating tncers 
of the Leg,' and in 1813 'An Account of a 
Successful Method of treating Diseases of 
the Spine.' He died at Clifton on 31 Aug. 

[Biog. Diet, of Living Authors (1816), pp. IT, 
41^; GenL Mag. it jjt. ii. 284; Brit, Mus. 
Catalogue.] 

BAYNTUN, Sis HENRY WILLLAM 
(17ett-lt<40). admiral, son of the consul- 
general at Algiers, entered the nary at an 
early age and was advanced to be a Ueu- 
teuant on 16 April 1783, In that rank he 
served at the reduction of Martinique in 
March 1794, and was promoted by Sir John 
Jervis to the command of the Avenger sloop. 
After the capture of Guadeloupe he was 
posted iuto the Undaunted frigate on 1 May 
1794. With only one short intennission, in 
1796, he continued in the West Indies during 
the next ten years of active war and the 



short peace. On his return to England 
' be was appointed to command the Le- 
viathan, of 74 guns, and was sent to the 
' Mediterranean to join Lord Nelson, then 
blockading Toulon. He had thus a share in 

■ the pursuit of the French Ileet to the West 
Indies and back, and in the crowning glory 
of Trafalgar, where the Leviathan was closely 
engaged with, amongst others, the French 
flag-ehip Buc«ntaur, the Santissima Trini- 

I dada, and the St. Ausustin of 74 guns. At 

■ the funeral of Lord Nelson in January 1806 
Captain Bayntun bore the guidon in the 
water procession from Greenwich Hospital 
In June 1807 he was jiresent with the squa- 
dron under liear-admiral Murray which was 
seut to Bueuoa Ayres to co-operate with the 
army, till the ^neral's incapacity compelled 
it to re-embark without advantage or even 
honour. Afterwards, in 18U9, he commanded 
the Milford, 74 guns, and in 1811 was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Royal Sove- 
reign yacht. Ue hod no further active ser- 
vice, and his public life may be summed up 
by saying that he became rear-admiral on 



J 



12 Aug. 1812, vice-admiral on 19 July 18:21, 
and admiral on 10 Jan. 1V37. On 2 Jan. 
1B15 he wike made K.C.B.. and atU'anceil to 
G.O.B. on 25 Oct. 1839. Ue died on 17 Dec. 
1840. 



BEACH or BECHE, JOIIN (rf. 1639), 
last abbot of St. John's Abbey, Colchester, 
iras educated al Oxford, but nothing is known 
of hia career until his election to Ute abbacj 
of St. John's enrlT in 1538. Hia predec*fwor, 
Thomaa Maxshall, had forfeited his office by 
resiatance to Cromwell's reforming meuEiires, 
and had been attainted of hig-h treason. But 
Beach held the Bame opinions as Marshall, 
and soon roused the suspicions of the govern- 
ment. In May 1539 Beach (aa a mitred 
abbot) was in hie place among the peers while 
the bill for the dissolution ot all monaateriea 
still standing paaaed its various stages, but 
raiBed no open protest. Outside Westminster, 
however. Beach loudly denounced the mea- 
sure. 'The kingshall never have my house.'he 
told Sir John bt. Clair, who reported the con- 
veraation to the lord privy seal, ' but Sffainst 
my will and against my heart ; for I know 
by my learning he cannot take it by right 
and law' (itfS. State Fitperi, :ind series, 
vol. xxxviii., quoted by FRomB, iii. 4^6). 
He apparently made a fierce resistance to 
the inspeotora ordered to put the act of 1539 
in force. He concealed the nbbey plate, 
Uid entered into correspondence with Etigli 
" JtofRei ' '"■ ' > 



Led ina oul 

thorn l^^H 
bbey <^^^| 



, the abbot of Reading, andRichard 



the niagistTatee of the to^it invited Beach to 
a feast, and at its close, having ^hown hiiD 
the warrant for his execution, led him o 
and hanged him without further « 
It is certain that he met his death o 
16S9. Ac the same time the abbey o 
John's was finally dissolved. 

[Dugdale'B Moaasticon, ed. Cal^, Zlli^4i 
Bandiuel, ir. SOo ; Gnftoa'a Clironiclr, ItW, g*. 
1243; Kotant'i Bisiorr o( Colchester, ii. 3«; 
Burnet's History of the RefommlJoD. ed. Pocwk. 
i. 380-1, 410, 417,428-9; Orig. Letters of ii* 
Jtsformation, Parker Soe.. i. 3ie-7, ii. 614; 
Froude's HJsIorj of EnslaDd, iii. 42fi-«.] 

S.X.I. 

BEACH, THOMAS (d. 1737;, j 
a wine merchant at Wreiham in . 
shire. Besides other poems, he publia 
1737 'Eugenio, or the ^'irtuous and : 
Life.' It waa inscribed to Pojpe, and ^ 
Bubmitted by the author to Swift, partlyu 
receive his crit icisnu and partlv to be brougbi 
before the notice of Sir Willmm Fowue*. 
who, it appears, was speciallv referrrd to in 
the' Virtuous and Happy Lile.' Swift in bJ! 
reply suggested many verbal emendaliuus. 
which were adopted ay the author, and io- 
formed him thai Fownee wns dying. BeMlt 
committedsuicideinthesameycaroi 
1737. 

[OeDt.Mag.vil.31l];Sviri'sWurks,xi^ii.l 



Faringdoi 

miir»g, 

himself, strenuously opposed the king's 
mauds. Cromwell obtained information, of 
nhicb the exact details have not reached us, 
involving Beach in a treasonable conspiracy, 
according to some anthorities,'to restore the 
pope,' It was further reported that he had 
^ded.af ]eastwithhiBaympathy,the northern 
rebellion of 1537. ■ The abbot of Colchest-er 
did say,' one witness deposed before the 
privy council, 'that the northern men were 
good men. . . . Further the said abbot said 
at the time of the infiurrection " I would 
to Chrbt that the rebels in the north bad 
the bishop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, 
and the lord privy seal amongst them, and 
then I trust we should have a merry world 
again '" {SolUSov^ MS., 2nd aeries, No. 27, 
quoted by Fkoitdb, iii. 426), For these 
offences Beach, like the abbots of Reading 
and Glastonbury, was attainted of high trea- 
son. We have been unable to discover any 
report of the trial, which probably took place 
at Colchester. According to ntmdition cur- 
rent at Colchester in the eighteenth century, 




BEACH, THOMAS (1788-ia06), [ 

painter, was bom at Milton Abbu, I 
shire, in 1738. From his earUert jm 
evinced a strong predilection for >H^m| 
under the patronage of Lord DorchMU. 
family be became in 17*J0 a pupil of Sif 
Joshua Reynoldc, resorting at the eame timi 
t<] tbe St. Martin's Lane academy. Heaftrr 
wards settled at Batb,ihen the favourite r» 
sort of the tashionahle worid, and was much 
employed in painting 
groups, usually of a smi 
drawn and by no mean- 
was a member of th'> ! n 
Artists, and a contri)< i' 
from 1773 to 1783, 1 i 
yearly at the Royal .\iii 
not again until 1 7tt7, v h 
Strand-on-lhe-Greeu, ni 

Krtrait of the Prince of Wales. 
)rchester on 17 Di 
Portrait Gallery hn- ; 
Willinm'Wondfttll.ll. 

reporter. Portraits ■ 

bart., M.D.. and Hull.- 
known horse dealiT w m 
lersall's,' were exhibiti'ii ir 
trait Exhibition of I8B7. 
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Beadon 



yiife, in 1 787, ' Urs. SMdniiB and John Kemblo 
in the Dagger Scene in Macbeth,' of which the 
grew tragic actress wrote, ' Mj brother's head 
IB the finest I have ever seen, end the likest 
of tbe two/ Several of Beach's portraita 
have been engraved in mezzotint hy Diekin- 
SOD) Valentine Green, Houston, and John 



ACON. [See Bbcos.] 



BEADLE, JOIIN (d. 1(167), author of 
the ' Journal or Diary of a Thanlrful Cliris- 
tiaJi. Presented in some Meditations upon 
Numbers xmuL. 2. Bj- J[ohnl Bfeadle], 
Master of Arts, and Minister of the Gospel at 
Bamatone in Essex, 11)50,' matriculated at 
the universitj of Cambridge on B July I61S. 
He was first rectorof Little Leighs, in which 
capDcitv he signed a petition to Laud in fa- 
vour of Thomns Hooter, afterwards a famous 
New Enpland divine. He was presented 



lins, who describes him a^ ' a young man ' 
of a 'conformable way.' In Laud's accoimt 
of his ' Province for 1633 ' there occurs the 
following entry: 'I did likewise convent 
Mr. John Beedle, rector of Bamstone in 
Essex, for omitting some part of the divine 
service and refusing conformity. But upon 
his submission and promise of reformation I 
dismissed him with a canonical admonition.' 
Later, in 1638, another entry shows that Laud 
had an eye upon him. In Arthur Wilson's 
* AutobiograjibT'(seePECK'a Desiderata Cu- 
riam) there IS iLisentry under SI July 1644 ; 
' Mr. Beedle. of Bamstone, preached at Leez 
[Leigha]. Hi* text was Numbers xxxiii. 2, 
insisting upon this, that every christian ought 
to keep a record of his own actions and ways. 
This made me run back to the beginning of my 
life, assisted by my memories and some small 
not«s, wherein 1 have given a true, though 
a meane, delineation of eight and forty 
Team prt^ivss in tJic world.' TTiij" shows that 
Beadle had his delightful book then in 
embryo. 

Beadle was one of the 'classis' for the 
county of Essex. He was also one of the 
signatories to the historical 'EssexTestimony.' 
In 16&0 he is relumed as ' an able preacher.' 
On 26 April 1666, as appears by a manu- 
script entry on the exemplar in the British 
Museum, he piihlUbed his 'Journal or Diary 
of a Thankful Christian,' It is dedicated to 



Robert, earl of Warwick, and to the c< 
When the Act of Uniformity was passed in 
1662, he elected to remain in his rectory. He 
^ died in 1667. The followinf entry is in the 
I parish register: 'Beginning at the east end 
. and north side lye interred the body of Mr. 
' John Bedle SO years rector of the parish, 
' buried 11 May 1667.' Ilia widow survived 
hira many yeara, being buried 14 July I(i7t5. 
There are entriea of seven children of theirs 
baptised between 1632 and 1646. 

[Communications from Rev. II. A Toke, M.A, 
Barnstone ; David's Annals of Evnngtlieal Noor 
cooforoiity in Eiwei (1863), pp. 34S-8, and au- 
thorities and references therein; laud's Trfals 
and Troubles in Anglo-Cath. edit, of Laud's 
Works ; Bufcer't Notea on Calamy.] A. B. S. 

BEADON, Sib CECIL (1816-1881), 
lieulenant-govemor of Bengal, was the 
youngest son of Richard Beadon, and grand- 
son of Richard Beadon, D.D., bishop of 
Bath and Wells [q. v,]. His mother was a 
sister of the first Lord Heytesbiiry. He 
was educated at Eton and at Shrewsbury, 
and at the age of eighteen was presented 
with an appointment to the Bengal civil 
sen-ice, which had been placed by the court 
of directors at the disposal of Lord Heytes- 
bury, upon his nomination to the post of 
governor^neral of India, a nomination 
which was shortly afterwards cancelled on 
the return of the whig government to office. 
Reaching India in 1S36, Beadon spent the 
earlier years of his service in the usual dis- 
trict offices held by junior civil servants, 
and was serving as magistrate of MursMda- 
had, when in 1843 he was appointed under- 
secretary to the govemmentofBengal. Prom 
that time his advancement was very rapid. 
After filling several posts at tbe presidency 
in connection with the revenue administra- 
tion, he was selected in 1850 by the Mar- 
quis of Dalhousie to represent the Bengal 
presidency on a commission which had hi>en 
appointed to inquire into the India: 
system, and which resulted in the establish- 
ment of a uniform postage in that couatrv. 
analogous to the English penn^ postage. He 
subsequently held in aucceesion the im^ 
tant posts of secretary to the government of 
Bengal, secretary to tne government of Indift 
in the home department, foreign secretary, 
member of the council of the govemo^gene- 
ral, and finally that of lieut«nant-gove 

Beadiin's career was eminently auceessfiil 
up to the last five years of his service. Tliree 
successive govemors-genemi. Lord Hardingp, 
Lord Dalhousie, and Lord Canning, enter- 
tained tbe highest opinion of his judgment 
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add Kbilit^T' 1" 1^7 Lonl Unniingfe spolie 
oDii* ai>)Kilntiiient a* u-erelary to tlii> Bunrd 
cf Salt, Cusioins, and Upium, which was 
deemed Nil itntiraiivr aupvrsea^tati b^ bis w- 
niore, tts' highly JWVwitauwulB lo tlie mtBreoln 
of tlic public Ron ioe,' With Lurd D>lhaiuii» 
BvAdoo mrried ou a ouufitlunli&l and lum- 
«Frv»d corrtwi>onilMicu, which vae continued 
llirougliriut his gnveriuiient, imd ended only 
with his death. It was often uid in Indin 
nt that tiiuu tlut Buttdon woa the only man 
in thii couutrv who had any inBueuce over 
Dnlhouaie, ami therB oan be no question tliat 
in all niHttvni ivlatiiig lo the inlenial ad- 
mi nixt rat ion of lhi> coiuitry. Lord Balliciiuie 
pliicpH the p-ente8l reliance upon Beadon's 
judeuient. Lord Canning promoted Beadon 
lotheimat of foreign iecretary, and afterwards 
recontEoended him fur the lieutenant-govcr- 
nurshiji of Bengal. 

Dunnj; the greater paK of the mutiny 
BmuIoii was honii^ eucretar;, and naturallr 
shared much of the unpopularitj with wliicn 
his chief, and the government generalij, wero 
rfgerded by certain classes of the English 
cimmujuty in CalcuUa at that excited time. 
It was groundlessly alleged that Beudon un- 
dvr-estimated the gravity of the crista. After 
having conducted the duties of foreign secre- 
tary for several years with marked ability, 
ana served for a timein the supreme council, 
Beadon was placed in charge of the govern- 
ment of Bengal with general approval. An 
ni^icle which appeared a little before that 
time in the leading Calcutta newspaper, full 
of hostile criticism, not only of Beadon, but 
of the Indian civil service generally, highly 
praiaed Ikadon's honesty and resolution, but 
predicted for him much unpopularity. 

This prediction was fully verified. The 
stars in their courses appear to have fought 
agninst the new lieutenant-governor almost 
from the eommeneement. Measures, unques- 
tionably wise, taken by him after a careful 
iiersou^ inspectiou of the province of Assam, 
in order to improve the condition of the im- 
portant tee-planting industry there esta- 
blished, were followed by an unexampled de- 
preseion in the tea industry, and the calamity 
was charged against Beadon. The unsuc- 
cessful misciou to Bhutan, accompanied by 
B gross insult to the British envoy, and the 
WDF which followed, commencing with a re- 
pulse of our troops, were equally discourag- 
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liealth, seriously impaired by a pniliui^ 
residunce in the clirantu of Bengal, wu in 
BO critical a condiiion, ihnt bi:^ was m^ 
piTBtively ordcrvd by hi» medical aJti 
repair to Lhiijlhng, at a time when ihir III 
of the ^vrrumeut would uuturally b 
wisbei) either to remain At lliu capital 
visit the alHictetl di*tricts. Bcadon.atf 
personal risk, returned to Calcuttk, 1 
the extent of the ealaniity became ai 
but after a short atay was compellei 
fresh access of his maladv to 
hills. At that time it would h»v 
possible for him, had lie been i 
vigour of health, or for anyone else,tc 
or Iniilleviatetbecalamily whicb badae 
utKin the doomed province. .^11 wm 
that could have been done nt that jnii 
but it was all too lute. Still, then c 
no doubt that the iieutenant-guv 
aence at a hill station at t&at 
juncture, unavoidable though it v 
c/miribuled toau uti&vourable optoii 
his tre-atmeni of the famine. T&« n 
dated from an earlier period, when, 4 
comnieneeroent of the Marcity whiel 
ceded tlie actual fiimine, the outhoritii 
well those of the distri 
superintend ing authorities at the 1 
the board of revenue, and the liiHI' 
governor, failed to discern the «XW 
circumstances of the caae. i 
which the lieutennnt-^vem 
the province at an early ^etiod of tl 
fiiiled to impress him with a due c 
of the impending calamity ; and I 
able view of the sttuat ion — unduly favu 
as the rvsult speedily proved — waa ai 
by the member of the government r 
upon whom it specially deTolTed to d 
such matters, and was ocqiiiei 
govcmor^«neral. Sir John Li 
though entertaining mie^rings, did n 

* ' >r mhng his " 

mission of ini _ 

f pointed under ( he orders b 
state, was unfavourable to the lieut 
governor, and that unfavourable t 
mtilied by the govemoi^eneral in 
language whicn, having regard to t 
' of the SI 
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with its terrible mortality, extending 
other districts in Bengal, and inflicting upon 
the lieutenant-governor's reputation for ad- 
minial.rative capacity a blow from which 
it never recovered. Here again circum- 
stances were very tnncb against him. His 



I in the lieutenant-governor a policy, wi 
I sidered by many to have been iindtUT i 

A few months later Beodun, who E 
, created for bis previous services t 

commander of the Star of India, ti 
I order was extended in IStKl, Inft. Iiui 
' brilliant reputation overshadowed, ■ 
j health seriously impaired by long r 
I in a tropical climate and by the oi 

the later years of hia official 11 
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Wbile tlie success of Beadon's goveni- 
meat wa« tJiiis mniTed, there was miich in 
Ilia gGDeral udministration deserring' of the 
highest pmiae. The clear judgment, the un- 
tlkgging iiidustrr, the independence of cha- 
racttrr, for wlijcli he had been conspicuoUB in 
his pre^'ioiis poste, were all turned tn good 
•eoount in many matters of great importance 
lo the wr!l-beinf[ of Bengnl. His endeavour 
to imprnre the administration of justice by 
the ealahliffhment of courts of small causes, 
his development of municipal institutions, 
his educational policy, the careful supervi- 
lion which he exercised orer the revenue 
ftdministration, over the police and other de- 
partmenta of the public service, his eiTorts to 
check Qbat murders and Kulin polyp.my, 
his intolerance of official incompetence and 
neglect of duty, his discerning appreciation 
of merit, irrespective of creed, colour, or 
caate— all these thin(re told upon the progress 
of the province, and proved that, notwith- 
standing hi* failure in one conspicuous in- 
stance, he was an earnest, conecient ions, and, 
in many respects, extremely able administra- 
tor. And in the one instance in which he 
ftgnally failed, the failure is to be attributed 
to the sanguine temperament which was a 
marked feotnre in bis character, and which in 
difficult conjunctures ia so often essential to 
SUCceM. A gracious and conciliatory manner, 
and accessibility to nil who desired to approach 
bim on business, Sir Cecil Beadon possessed 
in a remarkable degree. The lat« Lady Can- 
ning, no mean .judge of manners, is said to 
have remarked that the most perfect man- 
nered men ?he had ever met were Sidney 
Herbert and Cecil Beadon. Beadon survived 
hia return to England rather more than thir- 
teen yeara. He died on 18 July ie«0 in hia 
aixty-fifth year. He whb twice married, first 
in 1*S37 to 'Harriet, daughter of Major R. H. 
Sneyd of the Bengal cavalrv ; and secondly 
in I'PflO to Agnes, daughter of Mr. W. H. 
Stemdale. He left several children. 

[Privnte corrKpondeaco ; personal recoUcc- 
tions; Cftleiitta Review for August nail Novem- 
bor. IBflTi Fortnightly Raview for Augnst 1807; 
Records of tlio Governniont of India, and of the 
Government of Bengal ; Return, East India. 
BMipn!, ami Orissa Fiiinine, 31 Mny, 188T: Ben- 
gal Civil List.] A.J. A. 

BEADON, FREDERICK (1777-1979), 
canon of WelU, third son of the Rev. Ed- 
wsrd Beadon, rector of N<)rth Stoneham, 
was bom in I-ondon on Dee. 1777. He was 
educated at Chftrterbouse and at Trinitv Col- 
lege. Oxford. He took orders in 1801, and 
was iihorlly afterwards presented bvhis uncle, 
the Bishop of Bath and Wella [«» Beadok, 



Uicmjrb], to the living of Weston-euper- 
Mare, lie exchanged this benefice for the 
viearageofTilley,and,in 1811, was presented 
to the rectory of Xorth Stoneham in succes- 
sion to his fatlier. The next year he was made 
n residentiary of Wells, and kept n 



deuce there each y 



t interrujition, 



daughter of the Rev. Dr. Wilder, of Parley 
Hall, by whom he had one eon and two 
daug-hters. Canon Bendon came of a family 
distinguished for its longevity. He was of 
middle stature, of strongly built frame, and of 
great muscular power, wllich he retained even 
in extreme old age. There was nolhing parti- 
cular in his diet or habits, save thut he ate 
S&strjr and fruit more freely than meat. He 
rant wine in moderation. His temper was 
equable and cheerful. Shooting, fishing, 
and gardening were his favourite pursuila. 
He took out a shooting-license as late aa 
1872, and when engaged in sport seemed 
almost incapable of fatigue. At the aame 
time he was never unmindful of his calling, 
and fulfilled its duties diligently, taking 
some part in the public service of the church 
up to his 96th year. During his residences 
at Wells he was active in capitular business, 
especially in promoting the repair of the 
cathedru church and the efficiency of its 
services. He took no part in eccleaiastical 
conflicts, and adhered to the practices and 
opinions prevalent among ibe clergy in hia 
early years. He was the last of ffie non- 
resident freemen of Southampton whose 
fririleges were reserved by the lieform Bill, 
n political as well an' in ecclesiastical 
matters he was a strict conservatiTe. Once 
only, in 1628, does it seem that he tra- 
velled on the continent, and he was never 
thoroughly reconciled to the innovation of 
railways. On his attaining bis lOOlIi year, 
the queen caused a message conveying her 
congratulations and good wishes to be tele- 
graphed to him, and ahortly afterwaniB sent 
him her photograph with lier autograph sig- 
nature. To most of the letters which ho 
received on this occasion Canon Beadon sent 
immediate replies, written with hia own 
bond. In the autumn of 1878 he had a 
severe attack of bronchitis, and from that 
time was confined to hia room. He con- 
tinued, however, to take a lively interest in 
the management of his farm, and in bearing 
of the success of younger sportnmen. During 
the early part of 1879 he gradually lost 
strength, and died very quietly on 10 June 
of that year. 

[Kormnn's Memoir on the Life of Rev. 
Midou, Broinlpy, 1879. - - ■ 
Tute information from ] 
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BeaiioDHiidltar. Pnb. Busud;TimM,13Jiina I buliop of Gloocester, and in lM)3wMtiu*- 
IBTB.] W.H. ! Uted to the Ke of B*th ud Wdk Ht 

BEAHOir, RICHABD (17S7-1SM), ™ k^gj "d hoipitdd. to li. tkrn ijd 
bi.hop of aJth ind Wdl., .oil of BobeR l"«««llooit H«inra.dB«l»tcliii,l» 
Bwdraoid M»j,d.iigkt«rrfBeT.8.8q»iio, ?. ^J- '^M 'i'™ >" " ™ ". 
Bovon. H. ™ oduootod .t Blmdolf; k".™ ™>'1«^ »»P^l«.«f dndiTOjIa 



Joho'. CoUogo, Cmbridj., wk.™ h. look S'Sl ■°*5lSJ^°"?J™"!f!.'''l' 
the degne oft A. in 176?, ud th. following i"' '"J'T^f •loried ban rf fornnb, il. 
jer oWned the pii» ibr . Lntin i™^ ST5r .? '{f "^J- ft "H* >" " 
fee bee«n. fellow .kd tutor of hie eoUe^, ^f^^ "? ch«»ellor of the dio«e, t^ 
and in 1768 w», .ppoinl«J puhBo oinM oi ^^T,, "V* JP"^ ^^w of WiiJn- 
the unireieity, enj> ,itti. of thU office, f"!" »11 " ■!« g<""? « to hn; » . 
pieeented in tUt jeer e letter of eddreeett '"^'" throe livee. Ha only p.U*i 
ChTi.tienVnofIfenni.rk. In 1776 be wee 'T"'!"""^-"^'™' °" P"!?" >*» 
m«le .rebdeeeon of London. He wee elected '^S^£ ^ °S ■^^^'Sfe 
to the mexerebi; of Jeen. College, Cun- J'*f^J^"^''^°S"i*",''»J^ 
bridge, in 1781. While bohilog ifc; office ■ 5? fc?!!Sr^ ofthe GoepeL HeiJ 
heSUpUcedinehergeofWiUiZFredeHok, 'l^^^^f- H"!<^B»ierd,w«ilte 
efterwerde duke of Qlonoeoter, daring bie , ^ ''**^ «"™» ll- ▼-]■ 
reeidence Bt the nniTereitr. Henng geined [Phelfe'eHiBtoiTof Somereet: CaMB^Um 
the fbvouT of George ni by hie attentuin to ofBi^oinofBetheDdWeUa.1 WE 

the welfare of bia pupil, be wee in 1789 mede I 
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